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THE  TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  as  &r  as  both  the  author  and  myself  are  foreigners,  and  strangers  to  the 
public  whose  &vor  we  wish  to  gain,  we  must  find  ourselves  in  the  same  predicament ; 
but  there  is  this  wide  difference  between  our  respective  positions,  that  Dr.  Marx  can 
point  with  well-founded  pride  to  the  verdict  which  another  nation  has  already  pro- 
nounced upon  him  and  his  efforts  ;  whilst  I  have  nothing  to  recommend  me  but  my 
good  intentions  and  the  drcimfistance  that  I  emerge  from  obscurity  under  the  shadow 
of  his  wings.  I  may,  indeed,  hope  that  the  perfections  of  the  great  master  will  pro- 
cure a  kind  indulgence  for  my  short-comings  ;  but  still  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  his  works,  had  not  this,  to  me  really  difficult  though 
pleasant  task,  been  imposed  upon  me  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

It  was  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  anxious  to  see  the  works  of  a  man,  to  whose 
teaching  I  owe  every  thing  I  know  and  am,  introduced  to  a  nation  not  less  envied 
than  admired  by  him  and  so  many  others  of  his  countrymen ;  it  was  equally  natural 
that  gratitude  for  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  received  in  these  hospitable  isles  should 
create  in  me  a  desire  to  make  the  only  return  it  was  in  my  power  to  make,  by  open- 
ing to  England's  connoisseurs  and  lovers  of  music  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and 
experience  treasured  up  in  those  works.  Had  another  man  come  forward  to  under- 
take this  task,  I  should  have  been  but  too  glad  to  escf^  the  perils  of  a  public  ordeal ; 
but  when  no  such  man  appeared,  my  wishes  became  a  duty,  and  happy  was  I  to  find 
that  the  generous  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.  would  enable  me  to 
fulfil  it  If,  in  doing  so,  I  am  at  the  same  time  doing  a  service  to  that  art  whose 
humble  follower  I  profess  to  be,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  me  to  rejoice  at  my 
fortune. 

I  fear  there  will  be  found  many  and  great  defects  in  this  my  first  essay  to  "  write 
a  book*"  in  the  language  of  my  adopted  fatherland ;  there  would  have  been  a  great 
many  more  in  it,  but  for  the  assistance  of  my  untiring,  much-respected  friend,  James 
Clarke,  Esq.      For  all  the  good  qualities  of  this  translation  the  credit  is  due  to  him ; 
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its  imperfections  alone  are  my  exclusive  property.  Still  I  hope  the  latter  will  not  be 
found  so  many  or  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  merits  of  the  contents ;  although  the 
haste  with  which  I  had  to  work,  in  order  to  enable  the  Publishers  to  bring  out  this 
edition  simultaneously  with  the  Grerman  original,  prevented  me  from  bestowing  upon 
it  all  the  care  I  should  have  wished  to  be  allowed  to  do.  I  trust  the  second  volume 
will  do  me  greater  credit 

It  is  due  to  the  publishers,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  that  I  should  state,  in  con- 
clusion, that  this  part  of  the  School  of  Composition  has  been  entirely  remodelled  by 
the  author,  and  that,  therefore,  no  translation  from  the  third,  or  any  previous  edition 
can  be  considered  as  an  accurate  exponent  of  the  author's  system,  as  it  has  developed 
itself  since  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music. 

AUGUSTUS  H.  WEHRHAN. 

DmMm,  June  26,  1852. 


PREFACE. 


PuLLY  appreciating  the  honor  of  seeing  my  works  introduced  to  the  British  nation, 
I  also  feel  the  desire  of  gaining  that  favorahle  regard  from  the  English  public  which 
has  been  accorded  to  me  by  my  own  countrymen.  The  diffidence  of  a  stranger,  who, 
although  conscious  of  his  honest  endeavours,  and  having  reason  to  hope  thc^  he  will 
be  kindly  received,  still  leads  him  to  seek  a  connecting  point  for  mutual  understanding. 

True  it  is  that  the  English  and  German  nations  are  by  no  means  foreign  to 
each  other,  either  as  regards  origin  or  mental  characteristics.  However  great  and  de- 
plorable to  a  German  may  be  the  difference  between  their  external  condition,  they  are 
kindred  people,  and  more  intelligible  to  each  other  than  can  ever  be  the  case  between 
the  German,  or  Roman,  or  Sclavonic  races.  The  brightest  star  on  the  British  horizon 
— Shakespeare — ^is  to  us  Germans  also  the  "  star  of  stars ;  "  the  of&pring  of 
whose  genius,  so  beautifully  expressed  by  our  own  poet,  we  have  all  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged with  delight  and  admiration.  Were  a  farther  and  still  more  weighty 
testimony  than  this  appreciation  of  the  exalted  genius  required,  it  would  be  iden- 
tified in  the  language  of  the  two  nations. 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  mutual  relations  in  the  art  of  sound  to  unite 
the  two  nations  in  a  bond  of  friendship.  What  German  has  not  felt  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  a  Hawkins,  or  a  Burney,  and  to  the  industry  of  those 
collectors  who  first  disclosed  to  us  a  new  world  of  song — ^the  Graelic  melodies — and 
thereby  enabled  us  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  oldest  epoch  of  music,  which,  strange 
to  say,  is  still  alive  on  the  highlands  of  the  Gaels,  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  And,  to 
connect  the  great  with  the  lovely,  who  of  the  German  contemporaries  could  ever 
forget  the  silvery  notes — ^the  noble  strains  of  a  Novello— those  "  golden  fruits  in 
silver  vessels  !  *'  Nay,  if  a  man  were  ever  destined  to  serve  both  as  the  instrument 
and  prototype  of  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  who,  in  the  field  of  musical  art,  could  lay 
greater  claim  to  this  distinction  than  the  German,  George  Frederick  Handel  ? 
We  are  justly  proud  of  him  ;  for,  not  only  was  he  a  Grerman  by  birth,  but  he,  also,  in 
his  firmness  and  straightforward  openness,  in  his  fidthfulness  and  loving-  kindness, 
and,  which  stands  in  close  connection  with  it,  in  the  power  of  his  musical  talents  and 
acquirements,  revealed  that  true  German  character,  which,  under  the  disorganization, 
the  paltriness,  and  corruption  of  our  political  relations,  has  in  so  many  ways  been 
hindered  and  crippled  in  its  development,  or  altogether  changed  into  its  opposite. 
But  with  perfectly  equal  right  can  England  claim  him  as  one  of  her  own.  There  he 
found  a  fitting  station,  while  his  native  country  only  afforded  him  a  choice  between 
the  courts  of  her  three  or  six  Louis-quatorzes  to  become  a  limping  follower  of  the 
sole  reigning  Italian  Opera,  whose  baby-shoes  he  had  long  cast  aside.  There  he 
found  a  people  (not  mere  submissive  multitudes)  that  would  appreciate  his  noble 
and  proud  heart,  who  received  him  and  his  Maccabsean  sledge-hammer  strokes  with 
the  mighty  shout  of  "  Uberty !  "  of  "  liberty  or  death ! "  and  amongst  whom  he 
could  witness  the  irresistible  powers  of  a  people  standing  up  for  their  rights,  the 
sublime  feeling  of  national  mourning,  and  of  national  devotion.     There  he  found  for 
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his  prayerful  mind,  estranged  from  the  songs  of  the  German  Protestant  Church,  and 
averse  to  Romanism,  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  his  worthy 
predecessors,  a  Tallis  and  a  Purcell,  had,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  him.  We 
Germans,  although  sighing  over  our  old  misfortunes,  must  yet  acknowledge,  and 
(were  it  so  decreed)  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that  our  Handel  could  not  have 
raised  himself  to  perfection  but  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  England — ^in  the  bosom 
of  the  kindred  but  happier  nation. 

Whether  a  time  has  arrived,  or  is  coming,  for  the  whole  continent,  shaken  as  it 
is  to  its  very  foundations,  when  all  genuine  art  must  either  be  stifled  under  bloody 
decennial  struggles,  or  will  be  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  on  happier  shores,  who  can 
tell  ?  But  this  is  certain,  that  Art,  the  lovely  messenger  of  Peace,  cannot  raise  her 
voice  among  the  contentions  and  hatred  of  a  lacerating  intestine  struggle,  or  dwell 
and  diffuse  her  blessings  amongst  a  people  who,  despoiled  of  their  rights,  and  de- 
moralized by  treachery  or  brute  force,  drag  along  a  degraded  existence,  under  the 
most  narrow  and  anxious  restriction.  In  such  times — ^may  they  be  spared  to  all,  and 
to  my  fatherland  in  particular — it  is  a  last,  but  an  abiding  consolation  to  know  that 
nothing  capable  and  worthy  of  preservation  is  ever  annihilated ;  that  the  living  and 
life-creating  thought  saves  itself  from  the  guilt  and  horror  of  the  universal  ruin, 
and  on  better-secured  and  newly-erected  altars  kindles  a  new  flame  of  the  spirit 
rising  up  to  Heaven,  more  glorious  than  ever.  Is  it  too  proud  an  idea  that  this  book, 
should  such  a  time  ever  come  over  Germany,  might  carry  over  to  the  kindred 
and  hospitable  shores  of  England,  a  trembling  spark  of  the  once  glorious  and  proudly 
blazing  spirit  of  Grerman  art?  This  is  certain,  that  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable to  measure  the  intellectual  power  of  the  British  nation  by  what  she  may 
have  achieved  during  some  ten  or  twenty  years.  Her  master-spirits  appear  more 
isolated  upon  the  field  of  art ;  but  they,  like  the  incomparable  Hogarth,  and  the  in- 
imitable Byron,  are  more  independently  perfected.  To  the  hosts  of  Italian  and  French 
"  classics  "of  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  times,  England  opposes  one — ^but  that  one  is 
a  Shakespeare — who,  gigantic  and  immortal,  comprehends  and  towers  above  the  three 
epochs  of  history.  The  life  of  nations  is,  moreover,  a  life  of  vast  extent,  which  in- 
cludes the  most  varied  and  often  surprising  changes.  During  a  whole  century,  we 
Germans  have  advanced  in  song — ^have  lulled  and  purified  ourselves  in  music  and 
in  philosophy,  as  in  the  shaded  waters  of  a  lonely  Druidical  lake :  while  England 
equipped  her  fleets,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world ;  and, 
from  her  own  fi%e  womb,  gave  birth  to  the  most  fi'ee  of  all  nations.  Perhaps,  the 
solitude  and  quiet  leisure  of  a  people  forced  back  upon  their  internal  resources,  was 
the  indispensable  condition  of  that  wonderful  state  between  slumber  and  clairvoyance, 
in  which  Beethoven  was  able  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and 
there  perfect  his  art ;  as,  long  before  him,  it  had  been  given  to  the  German,  Bach, 
to  behold  and  proclaim  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  in  the  symbolism  of  sound. 
Perhaps,  this  dream,  so  full  of  sanctification  and  prophecy,  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the 
art  of  sound,  in  union  with  her  brighter  sisters,  destined  to  cheer  the  hearts  and 
adorn  the  festive  days  of  nations  now  free,  and,  in  their  freedom,  more  nerved  to 
glorious  deeds.  But  whatever  fate  may  be  in  store  for  her,  or  us,  we  should  prepare 
a  path  for  the  future. 

ADOLPH  BERNHARD  MARX. 


FROM 
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Beyond  what  will  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  this  work,  its  tendency  can- 
not be  better  explained  than  by  the  history  of  its  origin. 

Filled,  from  my  earliest  youth,  with  love  for  the  works  of  musical  art,  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  create  similar  works,  and,  afler  a  long  series  of  attempts,  un- 
aided by  a  teacher,  hastily  and  eagerly  availing  myself  of  instruction,  which,  although 
in  many  respects  valuable,  did  not  aiford  that  practical  guidance  I  so  eamesitly 
sought,  but  rather,  for  a  time,  disturbed  that  natural  artistic  freedom  which,  at 
least,  had  not  been  unproductive  of  works,  I  found  myself  continually  forced  back 
upon  my  own  resources ;  in  boyhood  and  youth,  every  enlightening  glance  into  the 
relations  of  this  world  were  denied ;  my  endeavours  and  desires  lefi  without  a  guide, 
and,  at  an  early  period,  even  the  external  means  of  deriving  benefit  from  a  foreign 
school  were  cut  off. 

But  all  this  could  not  lessen  either  my  love  for  art,  or  the  impulse  to  produce. 
And  if,  for  some  time,  even  the  number  of  works  which  might  have  warmed  and 
edified  my  mind  was  indeed  very  limited,  it  only  caused  the  few  that  were  acces- 
sible to  be  seized  with  greater  eagerness ;  they  were  preserved  and  carried  about 
with  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  were  again  and  again  perused  and  studied  with  increas- 
ing thirst  for  information.  Every  new  acquisition,  particularly  the  first  score  of 
Mozart*s  Requiem,  was  an  event ;  every  new  acquaintance  with  a  new  master,  afler 
Mozart,  Haydn,  then  Beethoven,  Handel,  Gluck,  finally  Bach,  not  to  mention  other 
names  besides  these  most  beloved  ones,  might  be  termed  an  epoch  in  my  life. 

But  intimately  connected  with  this  love  was  the  idea,  that  the  codling  of  an 
artist  was  a  holy  one,  ahd  that  only  the  moat  maJtwe  and  severe  preparation  could 
make  a  man  worthy  of  venturing  to  follow,  though  timidly  and  at  a  distance,  in  the 
path  of  those  highest  of  the  masters.  Ideas  gradually  unfolded  themselves  in  my 
mind,  the  realisation  of  which  I  still  partly  see  before  me  as  the  dearest  task  of  my 
life,  and  of  which  all  other  labours  and  attempts  (for  the  most  part  carefully  con- 
cealed) were  looked  upon  as  mere  preparations.  All  accessible  works  on  theory  and 
practice  were  seized  with  eager  grasp,  and  rigorously  worked  through,  in  toilsome 
vigils,  because  so  many  hours  of  the  day  were  absorbed  by  other  less  beloved  but 
imperative  duties.**^  How  tediously  did  these  impediments  oppose  my  desire  to  see 
those  ideas  and  plans  soon,  or  ultimately,  accomplished !  Sometimes  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  so  much  greater — a  Haydn  or  a  Gluck — ^who  only  at  a 
late  period  of  life  produced  their  highest  works,  and  only  then,  gave  proof  of  the 


*  The  subsistence  of  the  parent  and  other  members  of  his  family  depended  on  his  exertions 
and  success  in  the  legal  profession,  for  which  ho  had  prepared  himself  a;s  a  moans  of  living. — 
TVanalalor. 
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vastness  of  their  creative  powers— or  of  Mozart,  the  early  beloved  master,  who  had 
been  obliged,  with  heavy  sighs,  to  spend  so  many  of  his  dearest  hours,  even  in  his 
ripened  years,  in  the  fruitless  and  much-disliked  toil  of  concert  giving  and  teaching, 
could  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits.  But  it  was  Bach*s  immeasurable  pre-eminence 
which  finally  nerved  my  resolutions.  As  every  thing  else  is  given  to  men  at  the 
proper  time,  so  was  I  led  to  Bach  at  that  moment,  when  only  the  highest  model  of 
artistic  industry  and  artistic  perfection  could  encourage  to  new  attempts  and  patient 
exertion. 

Who,  that  has  studied  the  theoretical  works  of  Kimberger,  Marpurg,  Albrechts- 
berger,  Grottfiried  Weber,  and  Reicha,  or  examined  Logier^s  clever  System,  is  not 
deeply  indebted  to  them  for  information,  and  help  of  every  kind  ?  I,  too,  confess  to  be 
their  grateful  pupil ;  and  hope  that  this  work  will  give  proof  of  it,  though  its  purpose 
and  form  did  not  admit  of  many  quotations.  But,  that  practical  guidance  which  I 
most  anxiously  sought  and  required,  the  information,  how  that  artistic  skill  witnessed 
in  the  works  of  the  masters  could  be  acquired, — how  to  read  and  understand  the 
language  conveyed  in  the  symbols  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  and  enchanting  world 
of  sound,  and  to  become  a  master,  at  least  of  its  technical  forms, — this  I  found  in 
none  of  these  works ;  and  I  may  state  this  candidly,  because  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  what  I  owe  to  those  works  is  even  stronger  than  I  have,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
had  occasion  to  express. 

From  the  beloved  scores  arose,  always  more  clear  and  convincing,  a  spirit  which 
is  the  same  in  all  art,  opening  to  our  view  a  general  idea  of  art,  and  of  every  special 
work  of  art,  which,  like  the  soul  in  embryo,  germinates,  and  determines  in  advance 
the  entire  form  and  minutest  details  of  a  work, — ^that  spirit  which,  when  it  kindles 
the  loving  flame  in  the  breast  of  the  artist,  is  called  by  the  name  of  inspiration.  The 
more  I  inquired,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  what  my  own  innate  consciousness 
had  told  me  long  before — ^that  there  was,  either  no  spiritual  Hfe  at  all  in  art,  and 
every  thing  was  mere  mechanism  and  playing  with  the  senses,  or,  if  a  spirit  really 
existed  in  it,  that  this  spirit  must  originate  and  rule  the  whole  as  a  living  organism, 
like  the  head,  under  whose  influence  are  all  the  members  of  our  body. 

A  school  of  art  not  proceeding  from  this  original  source,  or  deriving  from  it, 
without  exception,  all  its  doctrines ;  which  separated  the  contents  from  the  form 
(the  soul  from  the  body) — ^invention  from  execution ;  things  which  can  be  taught 
(harmony,  counterpoint)  from  things  which  cannot  be  taught  (Melody :  Form) — 
which  consents  to  give  up  its  own  internal  unity  and  necessary  completeness ;  such 
a  school  of  art  has  not  completed  its  task,  however  meritorious  and  indispensable  it 
may  be  as  a  preparation.  When  it  was  asserted  that  melody  could  not  be  taught,  but 
vras  a  gift  of  Nature,  the  reflection  was  unavoidable,  that  it  must  be  possible  to 
discover  some  general  principles  of  Melodic  foundation  ^  ;  and  also,  that  a  higher 
perfection  in  harmony  requires  talent  and  genius.     At  the  same  time  that  the  effect. 


*  Reicha  alone  was  in  the  track  of  this  truth ;  he  demonstrated  and  censured  the  partiality 
of  the  old  theory,  but  was  deficient  in  penetration.  His  imperfect  conception  of  the  real 
nature  of  art,  his  want  of  method,  and  the  prestige  of  the  old  school,  prevented  him  from 
aooomplishing  what  he  had  perceived  to  be  right  and  necessary,  although  his  great  practical 
knowledge  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  so  more  successfully  than  any  of  his  theoretical 
contemporaries. 
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more  or  less  pleasing,  of  certain  combinations  of  sounds  upon  the  ear  appeared,  after 
all,  to  be  the  original  source  and  foundation  of  all  harmonic  rules  and  prohibitions, 
all  scientific  works,  and  especially  those  of  the  highest  pretensions,  preached  a  doc- 
trine opposed  to  sensual  gratification ;  although  the  founders  of  these  rules  themselves 
did  not  dare  openly  to  confess  and  maintain  their  narrow  principle.  When,  amongst 
so  many  forms,  only  so  few,  and  these  merely  on  account  of  their  supposed  difficulty, 
as  special  tasks  for  mental  calculation  and  combination,  were  included  in  the  course 
of  instruction,  so  partial  a  development  naturally  led  to  a  &rther  search ;  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  all  varieties  of  form  were  equally  necessary  and  intimately 
connected,  that  each  was  created  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  art,  no  form  being 
a  mere  lifeless  mechanism,  or,  in  its  place,  more  difficult  than  the  rest.  Thus, 
having  art  in  every  form,  and  pleasure  at  every  stage  of  the  pursuit,  the  School  could 
now  insure  artistic  training  and  enjoyment  in  the  place  of  anti-artistic  exercises. 

These  ideas,  which  gradually  developed  themselves,  as  the  author  advanced  in 
his  studies — (for  who  has  ever  done  learning?  and  how  fiur  does  the  author  still 
know  himself  to  be  firom  his  mark !) — ^were  tried  and  confirmed  by  the  practical  test 
of  long  private,  and  afterwards  public,  instruction,  since  1850,  when  a  professorship 
of  music  was  founded  for  him  at  our  University.  In  the  strictly  academic  point  of 
view,  it  was  necessary  that  critical,  historical,  and  philosophical  lectures  on  art  should 
be  distinctly  separated  firom  purely  practical  instruction  in  composition.  Although, 
at  the  time  of  a  still  doubtful  beginning,  the  latter  was  also,  at  first,  given  in  the 
form  of  academical  lectures,  yet  the  growing  circle  and  interest  of  the  audience, 
which  was  joined  by  a  number  of  musical  students  and  teachers,  soon  led  to  instruc- 
tive meetings,  which  were  devoted  to  the  interchange  of  ideas,  performance,  criticism, 
and  correction  of  attempts  in  composition. 

Here,  then,  it  was  needful  strictiy  to  define  and  keep  in  view  the  idea  of  a 
school  of  composition,  to  impart  to  it  truth  and  reality.  Here  I  had  before  me 
youths  devoted  to  art  and  science,  each  individual  possessing  the  same  desire  which 
had  grown  up  in  myself  from  my  earliest  boyhood.  How  natural  and  animating 
was  the  desire  that  my  night  watchings  and  pains  might  prove  to  have  purchased 
for  them  days  of  joy  and  hope !  Could  I  prevail  upon  myself  to  withhold  fix>m 
them  the  gratification  of  their  desire  to  create  works  of  their  own,  that  artistic  self- 
activity  which  is  the  reward  of  fidthful  study  ?  Could  I  have  entangled  them  in  the 
mazes  of  those  unartistic  exercises  which  have  been  so  long,  and  are  still  so 
firequentiy,  the  firuitiess  torment  of  those  who  want,  but  do  not  thereby  learn,  to 
compose  ?  Could  I  have  met  these  intellectually  advanced  young  men  with  a  plan- 
less routine,  which  imposes  upon  the  learner  innumerable  trials  and  troubles,  because 
it  cannot  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accidental,  and  which,  even  after  those 
innumerable  triab,  is  never  sure  of  having  attained  its  end  ?  Could  I  have  defended 
against  such  pupils  a  set  of  rules  for  the  combination  of  sounds  and  chords,  so  as  not 
to  produce  too  disagreeable  consequences  ?  Or  could  I  have  dared  to  approach  them 
and  their  works,  growing  richer  and  more  extensive  day  by  day,  with  ill-founded 
SBsthetical  ^horism,  as  was  once  the  fiishion  of  teachers,  or  with  rules  which  intimi- 
date, instead  of  encouraging  students,  with  prohibitions  and  limitations,  instead  of 
advice  and  assistance  ?  Their  own  consciousness,  and  every  glance  into  the  works 
of  art,  would  have  contradicted  my  teaching. 
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In  the  works  and  genius  of  art  alone,  as  both  are  interpreted  by  the  idea  of  art 
dwelling  in  the  breast  of  every  individual,  was  to  be  found  the  foundation,  method, 
and  complete  development  of  a  real  School  of  Composition.  Out  of  this  perception 
arose  my  system  of  instruction  and  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  Explanations 
addressed  to  the  immediate  perception  of  each  individual  (Introduction  I),  pro- 
ceeding from  the  most  simple  forms,  and,  while  gradually  developing  themselves, 
noticing  and  pointing  out  the  different  roads  that  offered  themselves,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  led,  all  without  any  apparent  coercion,  but  according  to  a 
well-considered  plan  ;  afterwards  analyzations  of  masterpieces  in  every  special  form  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  continual  activity  and  artistic  cultivation  ;  finally,  joint 
examination  of  specimens  and  models ; — ^these  began  to  form  the  characteristic  features 
of  my  system  of  teaching ;  and  the  uninterrupted  zeal  and  cheerfulness  of  my  pupils 
was  my  immediate  reward.  Even  the  scientific  demonstration  of  the  different 
doctrines  was  excluded,  and  reserved  for  separate  and  purely  scientific  lectures,  in 
order  that  the  artistic  life  of  the  School  might  not  be  disturbed. 

This  entire  course  of  instruction  was  gone  throu^,  first  in  three,  and  aflerwards 
in  four,  terms  of  six  months  each.  Its  plan  and  contents  I  have  attempted  to  lay 
down  in  the  four  parts  of  the  present  work.  During  its  progress,  the  last  misty 
vapour  that  had  still  hung  over  the  prejudice,  according  to  which,  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice were  considered  as  functions  and  directions  of  the  mind,  opposed  to  each  other 
and  not  to  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  person,  has  been  dispelled.  Only  faUe 
theory,  which  separates  itself  from  the  true  genius  of  art,  is  foreign  and  disturbing 
to  the  active  workings  of  genius ;  the  proper  theory  is  no  other  than  that  con- 
sciousness of  the  spirit  of  art,  which  every  genuine  artist  possesses,  but  which  is  un- 
known to  a  mere  routine  artist  and  mechanic. 

Let  any  one  only  read  Gluck  and  even  the  more  sentimentally  inclined  Mozart ; 
let  him  ask  Beethoven  and  Haydn  ;  they  all  have  either  expressly  asserted,  or  proved 
in  their  compositions,  that  they  had  the  clearest  perception  of  the  spirit  that  dwells  in 
the  different  forms  of  art.  They  only  wanted  a  more  scientific  education,  or  perhaps 
an  external  inducement  to  develop  a  theory  quite  different  from  that  of  those  who 
were  mere  scholars,  but  no  artists.  Nor  have  these  men  and  their  distinguished 
brother  artists  been  made  by  the  old  theory ;  they  became  what  they  were  in  spite 
of  ity  finding  out  the  right  paths  by  their  own  deep  reflection  and  research ;  as  we 
see,  firom  the  constant  contradiction  between  their  works  and  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
school,  that  their  genius  was  able  to  raise  itself  above  the  errors,  impediments,  and 
drudgeries  of  that  school. 

The  task  of  the  artist  has  no  bounds,  his  time  of  apprenticeship  never  ends,  up 
to  his  last  work  he  is  never  allowed  to  rest.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  more  to  be 
desired  that  he  should  not  be  tormented  during  the  time  of  his  preparation,  that  he 
should  lose  none  of  his  precious  days  ;  but  that  they  and  his  undivided  powers  should 
be  spared  for  those  immeasurable  tasks  that  lie  before  him.  This  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  school  of  art ;  it  was  mine  in  writing  this  work. 

A.  B.  MARX. 

Berlin,  23  Jug.  1837, 
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In  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  art  in  its  purity 
and  truth,  in  the  midst  of  times  in  which  the  pure  and  the  true,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  sphere  of  public  life,  cannot  boast  of  many  triumphs,  the  author  beholds  a  pledge 
that  there  are  many  here  and  elsewhere  who,  in  love  and  faith,  cling  t6  the  good 
cause  with  the  unshakeable  confidence  that  it  mmt  finally  prevail,  however  great  the 
confiision  and  falsehood,  the  obscurity  of  the  vicious  caricature  of  many  an  evil  day, 
that  now  stares  us  in  the  face.     One  people,  one  existence,  one  progress,  and  one  de- 
clension in  every  channel  of  life.      Hypocrisy  or  transient  self-delusion  may  open  a 
hopeful  prospect,  now  to  the  lefl,  now  to  the  right ;  but  let  no  one  fancy  or  expect  that 
a  better  spirit  will  prevail  in  his  particular  sphere  of  life  than  in  the  general  life  of 
the  community.     Least  of  all,  in  the  walks  of  art.     The  artist,  of  whatever  rank,  and 
and  in  whatever  position  he  may  be  placed,  however  foreign  the  tasks  to  which  he 
may  devote  his  life,  he,  above  all  others,  is  the  child  of  his  times  and  of  his  nation. 
His  ideas,  views,  condition  of  mind,  even  his  means  of  operation,  every  thing  belongs 
to  his  people  and  his  times ;    his  creation  is  the  ideal  representation,  the  spiritual  re- 
flex of  the  world  as  it  was  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     In  the  more  uniform  life 
of  antiquity,  this  relation  is  marked  so  distinctly,  that  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, who  stand  near  enough  to  join  hands,  that  Aristophanes,  the  inunoral  castigator 
of  immorality,  look  down  upon  us  as  so  many  portraits  of  heUenistic  epochs  of  life. 
In  modem  times,  when  culture,  classes,  and  interest  are  so  much  divided,  the  artists 
represent  to  us,  each  according  to  his  individual  position,  the  relations  and  conditions 
of  the  disunited  national  existence.      As  the  times  of  chivalry  were  once  reflected  in 
the  lays  of  our  Minnesan^er,  and  the  days  of  the  guilds  in  the  rhymings  of  the 
Meister Sanger,  so  Goethe  is  himself  the  clear  reflection  of  Grerman  depth  of  feeling  and 
German  strength  of  mind ;  as  it  manifested  itself  in  those  days  of  our  fathers,  when 
it  was  allowed  and  possible  to  forget  the  necessity  of  national  life  and  national  history, 
contenting  oneself  with  the  contemplation  and  cultivation  of  natural,  domestic,  or  cos- 
mopolite relations ;   so  Schiller  joins  his  voice  enthusiastically  in  the  unreal,  but,  for 
this  reason,  the  more  intoxicating  dithyrambics  of  German  youth,  revels  with  them  in 
that  ixiontic  love  which,  disgusted  with  the  paltriness  and  painfulness  of  reality,  raised 
its  longing  arms  to  visionary  forms  in  the  sky  ;    a  love  which,  though  it  had  not  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  ennoble  that  repulsive  reality,  was  still  full  of  blessed  pro- 
phecy for  the  future,  even  for  our  future,  which  will  and  must  rise,  healed  and  purified. 
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out  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the  present  times  of  brute  force  and  hypocrisy,  of  deceit  and 
self-degradation. 

The  same  may  be  read,  line  by  line,  upon  the  face  of  the  art  c^  sound.  It,  too, 
lives  with  us,  tells  of  our  joys  and  sufferings,  sinks  in  feeble  and  corrupted  times,  and 
rises  at  the  approach  of  better ;  a  fiuthful  echo  of  every  sphere  and  direction  oi 
national  life.  Thus  it  was  always,  thus  it  is  now.  Neither  it,  nor  the  existence  ot 
a  people  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  this  perception.  The  glittering  empti- 
ness of  our  salons ;  the  languor  of  business,  which  tries  to  recover  or  forget  itself  in 
trite  love-stories  and  worn-out  tales  of  intrigue ;  the  affectation  and  conceited  tire- 
someness of  "  society,**  and  the  "  mixed  pickles**  of  forced  effects  and  ocmtrasts,  of 
sweets  and  adds  of  all  kinds  which  flash  up  like  galvanic  sparks ;  the  effeminate 
dallying  with  sweet  sorrows,  with  dilute  and  over-moderated  passions,  half  truth  and 
half  lie ;  tiiat  modem  pietism  which  tries  to  conceal  or  stiffen  up  its  impotence  and 
want  of  fiuth,  by  imitating  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  times  strong  in  fiuth  and 
truth :  all  and  everything  must  appear  in  our  art  as  it  appears  in  general  life,  so 
surely  and  unavoidably,  as  the  new  idea,  wherever  it  has  been  awakened  and  shown 
itself,  has  not  been  able,  or  permitted,  to  prevail  in  times  like  the  present  This  is, 
however,  too  important  and  comprehensive  a  subject  for  a  few  passing  remarks ;  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  elsewhere  to  do  justice  to  it 

But  it  behoves  all  of  us,  who  confidently  await  a  rise  after  the  present  foil — ^for 
a  new  life  coming  out  of  the  very  graves — it  behoves  us  to  be  steadfost  in  our  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  ;  to  beat  a  path  and  open  the  gates  for  its  final  victory. 

Thus  the  honoring  admonition  of  a  new  edition  has  found  me  also,  foithful  and 
untiring  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  the  service  of  truth.  In  this,  I  derived 
great  assistance  from  my  connexion  with  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music  (established 
a  year  ago  by  Messrs.  Kullak,  Stem,  and  myself^),  as  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  testing  my  system  and  method  of  teaching  on  a  number  of  young  persons,  espe- 
cially intended  and  preparing  for  the  musical  profession,  in  a  course  of  lessons,  in 
which  I  was,  both  artistically  and  technically,  more  fi-ee  than  in  my  academical  lec- 
tures. If  my  system  and  method  have  come  out  of  this  trial  unchanged  in  any 
essential  point,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  relaiCation  of  my  feeling  of  duty,  or,  far 
less,  to  a  vain-^orious  self-sufficiency  on  my  part,  but  only  to  the  fact,  that  the  new 
experiment  has  confirmed  my  former  convictions. 

I  am  still  of  opinion,  as  I  was  when  I  wrote  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  that 
the  object  and  task  of  a  school  of  art  is : 

To  assimilate  a  thorough  and  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  art  with 
the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  the  learner,  and  to  make  it,  from  the 
commencement,  lead  to  artistic  actimty. 

Neither  abstract  knowledge,  nor  mere  technical  training,  constitute,  or  can  even 
prepare,  the  education  <^  an  artist ;  both  are  the  very  opposite  of  art,  and  it  is  the 
hereditary  sin  of  the  old  schoolf  that  it  so  obstinately  refused  to  go  beyond,  or  relin- 


*  Full  particularB  respecting  this  excellent  Institution  will  be  found  in  the  third  number 
of  **  Cocks's  Musical  Miscellany,"  a  musical  journal  fiill  of  interesting  information,  and  justly 
deserving  the  great  patronage  it  has  obtained. — TVf. 

t  Compare  "  Dit  alte  .\fu9iklehre  in  Streit  mit  unterer  Zeit,*'  by  the  Author. 
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quish  this  anti-artistic  tendency.  But  neither  can  a  circumspect  and  competent 
observer  approve  of  the  attempts  (as  made,  a  century  ago,  by  Riepel,  and  afterwards 
by  the  talented  and  methodical  Logier)  to  teach  how  to  compose  pieces  of  music  as  a 
watchmaker  learns  to  put  together  the  different  parts  of  a  clock ;  to  mechanize  the 
art  of  sound,  instead  of  causing  it  to  grow  in  a  living  form  out  of  the  mind  of  the 
student  On  the  contrary,  as  every  artistic  act  is  the  effect  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
neither  a  matter  of  routine  nor  mere  abstract  thought,  but  eipbodied  mind,  so  it 
should  be  the  constant  mm  of  every  school  of  art  to  lead  the  student  to  the  most  con- 
vincing perception  of  its  doctrines,  and,  through  this,  to  energetic  and  joyful  activity. 
By  these  means  united,  it  should  endeavour  to  impart  to  him  that  certainty  which 
arises  from  our  own  well-comprehended  experience  ;  while  it  should  take  particular 
care  to  foster  in  him  that  longing  desire  for  new  deeds  and  new  progress,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  the  condition  and  mark  of  a  genuine  artist. 

This  principle,  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  art,  as  it  had 
ripened  in  me  from  my  early  childhood  out  of  the  study  of  works  of  art,  and  my  own 
artistic  activity,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  all  historical  developments 
in  art,  by  the  growing  approval  of  men  most  capable  of  judging,  and  by  my  long  and 
continually  increasing  experience,  has  now,  ds  formerly,  been  my  guide  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work.  To  impart  life  and  fertility  to  the  continual  alternation  of 
theory  and  practice,  of  law  and  freedom,  of  form  and  contents,  of  melody  and  harmony ; 
or  what  may  be  the  other  modes  of  contrast,  which,  in  reality,  are  indivisible :  this 
has  been  again  my  principal  object 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  explain  my  method  of  instructions  more  fully, 
especially  to  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of  making  obser- 
vations f  not  because  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  that  I  could  teach  them  something 
quite  new,  or  exceedingly  important,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  share  with  them 
the  profits  of  my  experience.  But  here  the  insufficiency  of  all  written  instruction 
without  the  advantage  of  direct  demonstration  is  felt  most  strongly.  Books  do  not 
educate :  it  is  life  which  educates.  Only  when  life  is  acted  upon  through  life,  then 
the  written  word  can  become  a  means, — and  a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  one— of 
collecting  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  many  lives,  so  that  not  every  individual 
existence  shall  stand  alone,  or  its  operation  be  confined  to  the  comparatively  small 
circle  of  immediate  connexions;  that  not  every  labourer  unconscious  of,  and  unaided 
by,  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  must  either  commence 
his  task  anew,  or,  in  order  not  to  be  altogether  isolated,  become  the  adherent  of 
musty  traditionary  usage.  This  want  of  connexion  and  mutual  relation  between  tiie 
written  theory  and  living  practice,  has  been  a  long  and  frequenUy  perceived  deficiency 
of  our  schools  of  art.  Even  in  later  years,  we  have  been  obliged  to  witness  how 
teachers  undertook  to  tnun  artists,  or  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  art,  by  means  of  written 
information,  while  their  own  illustrations  proved  that  they  themselves  had  not  even 
mastered  the  practical  rudiments  of  composition ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  really 
clever  composers  ventured  to  become  teachers,  on  the  strength  of  their  practical  prO' 
ficiency,  scorning  every  technical,  psychological  and  other  available  means  of  education. 
The  incapacity  of  the  former  is  soon  discovered ;  and  so  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  but 
too  common  and  wide-spread  a  prejudice,  that  a  clever,  and  much  more  an  excellent, 
composer,  must  on  that  account  also  be  a  teacher,  while  it  is  so  easy  to  perceive  how 
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indispensable  are  many  other  iicquirenients  to  a  man  who  would  teach  his  art.  In 
logic  this  has  long  been  proved,  and  in  music  also  we  have  had  many  instances 
(W.  A.  Mozart,  L.  v.  Beethoven,  &c.),  showing  that  great  artistic  and  great  technical 
proficiency  are  not  so  necessarily,  nor  so  often  combined,  that  the  one  should  be  a 
sure  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  The  teacher  of  an  art  must  have  the  know- 
ledge, practical  skill,  and  disposition  of  an  artist;  that  is  to  say,  he  should  be  an  artist 
himself;  but  this  will  be  of  little  avail,  if  he  have  not  also  acquired  a  full  possession 
of,  and  practice  in,  methodical  and  all  other  auxiliary  knowledge  which  a  teacher  is 
expected  to  possess.  However  rare  this  twofold  proficiency  may  be,  however  diffi- 
cult its  acquirement,  still,  on  mature  consideration,  every  one  will  acknowledge  its 
necessity. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  my  method  of  teaching  is  directed  from  the 
very  onset  to  intuition  and  practical  application.  Only  so  much  is  explained,  in  a 
purely  didactic  manner  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  my  method,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  lessons.  With  the  first  series  of  notes  (the  major  scale)  the  instruction 
assumes  its  peculiar  and  never-changing  character  :  continual  activity  in  the  field  of 
practical  composition,  and  carefiil  examination  of  every  form  produced.  When  the 
«tudent,  by  the  aid  of  his  master,  has  become  aware,  what  each  of  the  successive 
forms  or  combinations  contains,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  still  deficient,  he  wiU,  if 
talented  and  eager,  generally,  himself  discover  what  it  is  most  necessary  to  do,  and 
how  it  can  be  best  effected  ;  while  the  least  gifted  pupil  is  sufficiently  prepared  to 
comprehend  and  profit  by  the  explanations  of  the  teacher.  Thus  the  student  finds 
himself,  from  the  commencement,  artistically  employed,  and  moving  in  the  atmosphere 
of  his  future  life  ;  and  the  labour  of  the  teacher  also  retains  its  artistic  character  and 
fireshness ;  neither  in  his  mind  nor  in  his  works  need  he  fear  the  old  destructive 
schism  between  art  and  doctrine. 

This  mode  of  teaching  proves  most  animating  and  effective  in  the  instruction  of 
only  one  or  two  pupils  at  a  time,  who,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  master,  watch  his 
pen,  and  are  firequently  called  upon  to  take  the  pen  themselves,  or  to  give  advice 
how  to  proceed  in  a  work  conmienced ;  how  to  explain,  improve,  or  avoid  this  or 
that  doubtful  case.  The  more  the  learner  is  ready  and  eager  to  anticipate  his  master, 
to  find  the  required  explanation,  expedient,  or  means  of  progress  by  himself,  the 
better  the  teacher  appears  to  me  to  have  accomplished  his  task.  Even  erroneous 
propositions  by  the  student  (especially  in  more  complicated  cases,  as  the  fugue  and 
sonata  forms)  are  now  and  then  taken  up  and  carried  out,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  perceive,  fr^m  the  consequences  arising  out  of  it,  at  some  place  or  other,  both 
his  error  and  its  effects  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  consider  it  right,  at  least  not  in 
the  teaching  of  art,  as  at  the  moment  of  artistic  creation  the  individuality  and  the 
subjective  feeling  and  will  of  the  composer  must  always  be  the  last  arbitrator,  to  cut 
off  every  error  as  soon  as  it  appears  ;  but  prefer  to  let  the  pupil  put  his  idea  to 
the  test,  so  that  the  error  itself  may  become  the  instrument  of  its  own  eradication. 
An  error  of  which  we  have  become  convinced  is  a  progress :  one  that  has  been 
merely  repressed,  always  threatens  to  reappear. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  teacher  who  has  to  instruct  a  number  of  pupils  at  the  same 
time,  cannot  proceed  witli  equal  freedom  and  facility,  as  the  individual  difterences  of 
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talent,  industry,  and  character,  cannot  be  so  well  observed  and  turned  to  account  in 
a  class,  as  when  there  are  only  one  or  two  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emulation 
and  mutual  influence  which  class-teaching  is  calculated  to  create  amongst  a  number 
of  well-behaved  pupils,  are  adyantages,  which,  in  some  degree,  compensate  for  the 
division  of  the  teacher's  attention.  On  this  subject,  I  cannot  here  explain  myself 
more  fully ;  but  a  more  suitable  occasion  for  doing  so  wiJl  occur. 


BerHm,  20th  of  May,  1852. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. '  The  Immediate  Object  op  the  School  op  Composition. 


The  immediate  and  purely  practical  object  of  this  School  is  to  give  instruction 
in  musical  composition,  or  to  enable  the  student  (natural  ability  and  practice  being 
implied)  to  become  a  composer.  This  it  can  only  fully  effect  by  teaching  and 
assisting  in  the  acquirement  of  all  that  a  composer,  as  such,  finds  incimibent  on 
him ;  and  comprises  no  less  than  the  whole  art  of  music. 

For  this  end,  it  has,  firstly,  to  impart  the  necessary  positive  in£)rmation  on 
subjects  assumed  to  be  previously  unknown  to  the  student  (e,  g.  on  the  technical 
treatment  of  musical  instruments),  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  supposes  that  the 
student  is  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  musical  art,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  general  information ;  or,  where  more  is  necessary,  to  point  out 
the  means  for  its  acquirement. 

It  has,  secondly,  to  awaken  and  elevate  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  student ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  give  him  that  clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  musical 
art,  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  compositicm. 

But  as  genius  in  art  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  so  must  be  the  instruction  and 
training  of  an  artist.  For  art  is  not  a  purely  spiritual  essence,  like  thought,  with 
which  science  has  to  deal ;  nor  fidth,  which  is  a  matter  of  religion.  Neither  is  it 
altogether  corporeal  or  material,  like  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  a  living  spirit 
revealing  itself  in  corparealfy  perceptible  forms.  A  system,  that  would  con- 
fme  itself  to  the  abstract  and  purely  spiritual  elements  of  art,  would  not  be  a 
school,  but  a  philosophy  of  art.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  inculcating  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  art,  separate  firom  its  spiritual  essence,  would  commence  its  opera- 
tions with  the  destruction  of  art,  and  never  bring  the  disciple  to  a  full  perception  of 
its  true  nature  and  genius.  A  true  schod  of  art,  on  the  contrary,  by  developing 
this  genius,  as  a  combination  of  the  spiritual  and  material  in  all  its  expressions  and 
relations,  will  make  its  disciple,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  master  of  his  art. 
To  him,  the  dead  material  would  be  a  useless  burden,  which  he  would  as  little  know 
how  to  employ  as  the  words  of  a  language  with  whose  meaning  he  was  unacquainted; 
whilst  mere  abstract  ideas  would  fleet  across  his  mind  like  shadows  of  life  long  past. 
But  the  artbt  has  not  to  look  back  to  by-gone  days  ;  his  sphere  of  action  lies  in  the 
present  and  future.  He  may  not  play  with  expressions,  of  whose  meaning  he 
himself  is  ignorant,  but  must  endeavour  clearly  and  definitely  to  reveal  the  inmost 
workings  of  his  mind,  in  the  external  forms  of  his  art.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
must  have  acquired  a  thorough  perception  of  the  genius  of  his  art,  must  have  made 
it  entirely  his  own.  Without  such  a  thorough  perception  and  spiritual  appropriation, 
no  real  artist  ever  has  existed,  nor  ever  can  be  imagined  to  exist. 
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2.     Its  Artistic  Tendency. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  School  being  purely  practical,  t.  e.  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  produce  works  of  art,  its  teaching  and  training  must  also  be  of  a  practical 
character,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  musical  art.  Although  based  on 
scientific  principles,  the  School  of  Composition  has  not  to  enter  into  scientific  demon- 
strations; for  the  productive  activity  of  the  artist  himself  is  not  of  a  scientific 
nature,  although  unconsciously  founded  on  scientific  truths.  These  final  demonstra- 
tions, and  their  proofs,  the  School  of  Composition  resigns  to  the  Science  of  Music. 
The  School  of  Composition  has  only  to  awaken  and  foster  the  gems  that  slumber  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  have  a  taste  for  music,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  clear  artistic 
perception.  Its  first  proceedings  are  directed  to  that  innate  feeling  which  may  be 
called  the  Artistic  Conscience^  and  which  is  the  first  and  last  guide,  not  only  of  the 
beginner,  but  also  of  the  accomplished  artist.  All  its  proceedings,  all  its  counsels, 
and  warnings,  can  be  based  upon  this  artistic  feeling  alone ;  for  art  exists  only  for 
its  own  sake,  and  can  only  accept  as  law  and  rule  what  it  is  founded  upon,  and  a 
consequence  of  its  own  nature.  For  this  reason,  we  may  give  to  every  individual, 
who  is  conscious  of  possessing  a  susceptibility  for  music,  the  cheering  assurance, 
thcU  this  feeling  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  being  able  to  acquire  aU  that 
the  School  of  Composition  can  impart ;  for  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom  that,  on 
which  alone  the  School  itself  is  based ;  since  it  has  no  other  object  than  to  ripen  the 
natural  sense  into  a  clear  artistic  perception,  by  leading  the  disciple  with  a  friendly 
hand  through  the  world  of  art,  enriching  and  strengthening  his  mind  with  each  of  its 
innumerable  forms  and  creations. 

3.    The  Further  Object  op  the  School  op  Composition. 

Besides  this  most  important  purpose  of  awakening  and  developing  artistic  feeling, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  future  composer,  this  School  of  Composition  offers 
inestimable  advantages  to  amateurs  as  well  as  professional  musicians ;  especially  to 
the  teacher  or  conductor ;  to  whom  a  perfect  understanding  of  musical  art  is  of 
special  value.  This  perfect  comprehension  of  the  genius  and  productions  of  the  art, 
and  the  development  of  musical  talent  in  all  its  branches,  can  only  be  obtained 
through  such  a  course  of  study. 

For  music,  as  a  moment's  reflection  will  prove,  is  an  aggregate  of  innumerable 
similar  or  dissimilar  forms,  which,  combining  or  blending  together  in  a  thousand 
different  forms,  present  themselves  to  the  hearer,  fleeting  and  unrestrained,  like 
currents  of  air — or  apparitions,  confusing,  in  their  eternal  changes,  even  the  sight  and 
ideas  of  the  reader  or  performer  who  would  fix  and  contemplate  them,  unless  he  has 
learned  the  magic  signs  which  solve  the  mystery  of  their  existence ;  or  has  been  a 
participating  witness  of  their  creation,  which  he  can  only  become  by  the  aid  of 
instruction  in  composition.  Without  this  aid,  we  may  indeed  receive  an  impression, 
more  or  less  deep,  firom  the  works  of  art,  or  may  arrive  at  a  superficial  understanding 
of  their  meaning,  but  never  with  certainty  succeed  even  in  imitating  them ;  and 
although,  through  long  experience,  a  certain  degree  of  practical  dexterity  may  be 
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attained,  yet  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  musical  art,  to  understand  and  relish 
a  musical  production,  not  only  in  its  totality,  but  also  in  its  individual  traits,  to 
perceive  and  follow  the  ideas  of  the  composer  through  all  the  changes  and  combina- 
tions which  his  creative  fancy  may  employ — ^this  perfect  artistic  maturity  can  only 
be  attained  through  indefatigable  study.  To  the  conductor  or  teacher  especially, 
this  is  altogether  indispensable,  not  only  because  it  leads  him  to  a  complete  under- 
standing of  his  art,  but  also  provides  innumerable  methodical  advantages  and 
&cilities  in  the  course  of  study. 

4.    The  Extent  and  Plan  op  the  School  op  Composition. 

It  has  been  abready  stated  that  the  School  of  Composition  embraces  the  entire 
range  of  musical  art ;  that  it  contains  all  that,  in  the  most  extended  sense,  appertains 
to  musical  composition.  Only  the  elementary  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  every 
performer  (whether  singer  or  instrumentalist),  and  certain  auxiliary  acquirements 
not  directly  included  in  the  musical  art,  the  student  is  expected  to  possess  at  the 
commencement  of  this  course*.  According  to  the  usual  arrangement,  the  School  of 
Composition  embraces : 

1 .  Rhythmics,  or  the  doctrine  of  Rhythm. 

2.  Melodies,  or  the  doctrine  of  Melody. 

3.  Harmonics,  or  the  doctrine  of  Harmony. 

4.  Counterpoint,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  invention  and  combination  of  several 
different  Parts. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  Artistic  Forms. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  Instrumental  Composition. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  Vocal  Composition. 

The  first  and  fourth  of  these  seven  rubrics  can  only  be  treated  in  connexion 
with  others,  so  that  only  five  distinctly  separable  branches  remain.  It  is  also 
obvious  that,  although  the  abstract  conceptions  on  which  the  above  divisions  are 
based — as  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  &c. — ^may  be  kept  mentally  distinguished, 
yet  art  itself  knows  no  such  abstract  division.  There  is  no  melody  without  rhythm ; 
no  composition  consists  of  harmony  only;  not  the  shortest  harmonious  phrase  is 
imaginable  without  a  melody ;  nay,  without  several  simultaneous  melodies  (in  the 
different  parts). 

As,  then,  the  School  of  Composition  is  a  school  of  art,  developing  it  as  it  really 
exists,  it  can  enter  no  further  into  so  unnatural  a  division  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. For,  otherwise,  it  would  proceed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  indivisible 
nature  of  art ;  nay,  a  separate  treatment  of  its  different  branches  would  not  be 
practicable,  even  in  theory.  The  doctrine  of  melody  is  not  only  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  rhythm  and  artistic  forms,  but  also  partly  based  upon  harmony 
and  counterpoint ;  as  the  latter  again  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  the  above  branches 
of  musical  study.     One  department  only,  the  doctrine  of  composition  for  special 

♦  The  ftudent  who  is  in  want  of  information  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  a  mnsician,  may  find  it  in  the  author^s  "  Universal  School  of  Music,**  published  by 
Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co. 
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instruments,  or  the  human  voice,  may  for  a  time  be  set  aside ;  and  we  avail  our- 
selves of  this  circumstance  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  crowding  of  these  subjects, 
w^hich  cannot  be  treated  separately.  The  School  of  Composition,  accordingly,  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  courses ;  viz. 

The  Doctrine  of  Pube  Composition, 

AND 

The  Doctrine  op  ^Vpfued  Composition. 

The  latter  treats  of  composition  for  instruments  or  voices,  and  the  application  of 
music  U)  devotional  or  dramatic  purposes.  The  rest  of  the  above  seven  branches 
Mong  to  the  first  course  of  the  School. 

6.    The  Course  op  Pure  Composition. 

The  doctrine  of  pure  composition  commences  with  the  most  simple  forms,  viz. 
with  single  series  of  sounds.  Out  of  the  first  tonal  series,  the  diatonic  (major) 
scale,  melody  develops  itself  by  the  adjunct  of  rhythm,  and  simultaneously  with 
it  ap{)ear  the  fundamental  forms  of  all  musical  composition ;  period^  sectiofi^  and 
phrane.  Whilst  the  gradual  development  of  these  elements  of  art  is  still  going  on, 
we  enter  upon  a  new  basis ;  a  harmony,  which,  proceeding  from  the  tonic,  divides 
itself  at  once  into  two  masses,  and  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  subsequent 
more  artificial  harmony,  is  termed  natural  or  primitive  harmony.  This  new  element 
not  only  furnishes  additional  material  for  melodious  combinations,  but  also  becomes 
the  basis  of  composition  in  ttco  jxirts.  And  now  our  periods  assume  the  form  of 
real  artistically  constructed  compositions. 

Proceeding  steadily  upon  the  basis  of  the  two  masses  of  the  natural  harmony, 
we  arrive  at  the  doctrine  of  the  chorda.  The  major  scale  is  now  also  harmonically 
established,  and  afterwards  the  development  of  the  minor  scale  leads  to  a  new  series 
of  chords.  The  contrast  between  tonic  and  Bccdey  which  appeared  abready  in  tlie 
construction  of  the  scale,  reveals  itself  more  clearly  in  the  two  masses  of  tlie  natural 
harmony,  and  assumes  a  most  decided  character  in  the  tonic  triad  and  dominant 
chord,  with  its  derivatives.  The  same  contrast  afterwards  reappears  in  a  more 
varied  form,  as  we  learn  to  modulate  from  an  original  or  principal  key  into  foreign 
ones,  and  thus  to  connect,  in  one  and  the  same  piece,  two  or  more  different  keys, 
just  as  we  did  previously  the  tonic  harmony  with  that  of  the  dominant — ^the  second 
harmonic  mass  with  the  first — ^the  scale  with  the  tonic  itself. 

We  thus  have  not  only  obtained  a  greater  variety  of  chords,  but,  in  the  combi- 
nation of  different  keys  in  one  and  the  same  piece,  we  also  discover  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  construction  of  the  more  complicated  artistic  forms  is  based. 
Tlie  knowledge  of  the  different  chords  also  leads  to  a  new  kind  of  melodious  com- 
bination. As  we  proceed,  we  learn  to  accompany  every  sound  of  a  melody  by  a 
separate  chord,  until  eventually  we  arrive  at  the  most  simple  forms  of  the  prelude^ 
and  the  harmonic  accompaniment  of  vocal  melodies. 

And  now  our  harmony  begins  to  appear  in  a  new  light ;  we  learn  to  consider  it 
as  a  simultaneous  comfnnation  of  different  series  of  sounds.     Tliese  series  of  sounds 
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gradually  assume  a  more  melodious  form,  and  thus  become  independent  harmonic 
parts.  To  this  end,  they  call  to  their  md  sounds  not  belonging  to  the  original  har- 
monies (suspensions,  passing  notes ^  anticipations,  <Scc.  (Sec),  and  these  agmn  give 
rise  to  new  chords,  new  modulations,  &c.  &c. 

The  student  is  by  this  time  in  possession  of  a  variety  of  means  to  distinguish 
the  mere  accompanying  or  secondary  parts  from  the  principal  one.  He  is  next 
instructed  how  to  harmonize  chorales,  and  this  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 
the  church-modes ;  not  only  because  a  great  number  of  chorales  were  composed  in 
these  modes,  but  also  because  the  knowledge  of  the  old  tonal  system  greatly  assists 
us  to  comprehend  and  properly  value  our  own. 

After  this,  the  theory  of  passing  notes  is  more  fully  developed,  and  then  all 
melodic  and  harmonic  means  previously  obtained  are  applied  to  the  accompaniment 
of  secular  melodies. 

The  doctrine  of  melody  and  harmony  is  now  completed,  and  has  already  been 
applied  to  manifold  artistic  purposes.  This  practical  application,  however,  has  rested 
entirely  upon  external  conditions,  being  dependant  either  on  a  given  melody,  which 
was  to  be  accompanied,  but  not  invented  or  altered,  or  limited  by  the  amount  of  our 
means  of  expression.  The  principal  object  of  this  first  course  was,  however,  the 
discovery  and  acquisition  of  artistic  material;  and  the  different  forms  of  art  (which 
will  afterwards  re-appear  in  a  more  independent  character)  were  introduced,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  whole  development,  as  here  delineated,  forms 

The  First  Course  op  Pure  Composition. 

Prom  this  point  commences  the  doctrine  of  the  different  forms  of  art,  which 
gradually  develop  themselves  out  of  the  materials  obtained  in  the  first  course. 

We  continue  from  the  commencement  to  distinguish,  in  our  musical  phrases,  the 
principal  part  from  the  merely  accompanying  (subordinate)  ones.  The  consideration 
of  this  form,  which  we  term  homophonic,  leads  us  to  the  construction  of  dances, 
marches,  and  similar  compositions,  which  had  already  been  attempted  in  the  first 
course,  but  could  not  then  be  sufficiently  developed. 

After  this,  we  begin  to  consider  harmony  as  a  combination  of  different  equally 
important  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  form  and  character ;  and  thus  we  enter  upon 
the  different  forms  of  poli/phonic  composition,  commencing  mth  Ji^ration,  imitation, 
and  the  different  forms  derived  therefrom.  But  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  prin- 
cipal part  in  a  polyphonic  composition ;  as  all  the  parts  are  of  equal  importance,  and 
each  may  for  a  time  become  predominant  over  the  others ;  the  idea  suggests  itself, 
of  investing  one  after  the  other  with  the  character  of  a  principal  or  leading  part.  In 
this  idea  have  originated  the  different  forms  oi  fugue  and  canon,  &c.  one  arising  out 
of  the  other,  according  to  the  laws  of  simple,  double,  and  multiple  counterpoint. 
The  development  of  all  these  forms  of  art  constitutes 

The  Second  Course  op  Pure  Composition, 

or, 
The  Doctrine  op  Artistic  Forms, 
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which  completes  the  School  of  pure  Ck)mpo8ition ;  it  is  followed  by  the  School  of 
applied  Ck)mposition,  which  completes  many  of  its  doctrines,  besides  treating  of  the 
subjects  which  belong  to  itself  exclusively.  Here,  in  particular,  will  be  considered 
those  mixed  forms  (Rondos,  &c.  &c.)  which  require  no  particular  practice  in  pure 
composition,  and  are  best  applied  immediately  to  special  instruments  or  voices. 

6.    Preliminary  Justification  op  this  System. 

The  direct  advantage  of  this  complete  and  systematic  development  consists  in 
this,  that  none  of  the  subsequent  forms,  not  even  those  which  are  considered  the 
most  difficult  (e,  g.  fugue  and  canon),  present  greater  difficulties  than  any  previous 
one ;  for  each  is  derived  fix)m  and  based  upon  those  which  precede  it ;  and  although 
it  may  appear  more  complicated,  and  require  closer  application,  the  student  finds 
himself  on  every  point  prepared.  Whilst  thus  one  form  develops  itself  out  of 
another  in  a  perfectly  systematic  and  rational  manner,  each  presents  itself  as  an 
artistic  structure,  full  of  meaning,  and  an  indispensable  link  in  the  leamer*s  course 
of  study.  Thus  the  erroneous  notions  entertained  by  the  half-informed,  that  certain 
artistic  forms  (as  the  fugue)  are  obsolete  or  useless,  fall  at  once  to  the  ground.  All 
forms  of  art  are  in  their  place  necessary  and  indispensable  for  the  systematic 
development  and  completion  of  the  artistic  education.  This  consistency  of  the  School 
of  Composition  is  its  second  justification ;  the  first  being,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  its  design. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  this  completeness,  which  the  School  acknowledges  as 
a  first  condition,  must  not  be  taken  in  a  mcUeriat  sense.  The  School  cannot  possibly 
enumerate  and  treat  of  all  passible  forms,  especially  as  the  progressing  spirit  of  art 
may  daily  produce  new  ones ;  nay,  such  a  kind  of  completeness — if  it  were  attain- 
able— ^must  be  called  destructive,  as  it  would  absolutely  put  an  end  to  all  fi*ee 
self-action  on  the  part  of  the  disciple.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  School  should 
make  the  learner  acquainted  with  all  essential  forms ^  and  thence  open  the  path  to 
ail  others,  which  have  been  already  or  may  be  hereafter  produced.  Only  if  it  fulfil 
this,  the  School  of  Composition  is  a  real  and  satisfiactory  school  of  art,  proving  true 
to  the  genius  of  art  also  in  this,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  first  outset,  through  all  the 
progressive  stages  of  its  course,  in  such  a  perfectly  organic  manner,  that  any  further 
development  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  its  course,  but  never  can  lead  to 
a  contradiction  of  any  of  its  former  doctrines. 

We  have  abready  perceived  that  a  separation  of  the  different  branches  of  com- 
position (melody,  harmony,  &c.  &c.)  would  not  only  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  art, 
but  also  practically  impossible.  From  the  above  delineation  of  the  plan  which  we 
intend  to  follow,  it  now  also  appears  that  our  own  arrangement  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  musical  doctrine  cannot  be  strictly  carried  out.  A  single  series  of 
sounds,  for  instance,  serves  us  to  form  periods  which  may  constitute  a  real  musical 
composition  ;  so  also  two-part  harmony  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  strains.  And  yet,  both  productions  belong  properly  to  the 
province  of  artistic  forms.  Contrarily,  the  doctrine  of  passing  notes  can  only  be 
completed  after  the  treatmeht  of  the  chorale  has  been  explained ;  so  also  the  relation 
of  two  or  more  parts  which  may  be  inverted  (double  and  triple  counterpoint)  can 
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only  be  fully  developed  in  the  doctrine  of  artistic  forms,  although  both  subjects 
properly  belong  to  elementary  composition.  Lastly,  a  certain  portion  of  the  doctrine 
of  forms  must  be  reserved  for  the  doctrine  of  applied  composition.  All  these, 
however,  are  not  violations  of  the  original  plan,  but  rather  so  many  proofs  in  favour 
of  our  leading  principle :  that  the  nature  of  art  itself,  and  not  an  abstract  logical 
division,  must  regulate  our  proceedings.  It  is  an  erroneous  and  only  appaarently 
systematic  method,  to  place  together  all  things  which  may  be  classified  under  one 
common  rubric  or  name  (for  instance,  the  whole  doctrine  of  harmony,  or  the  fugue, 
&c.  &c.),  and  to  treat  each  of  such  divisions  separately.  Such  a  proceeding  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  must  impede  the  progress  of  the  learner,  as  it 
overloads  his  mind  with  a  mass  of  theoretical  explanations  and  rules,  which  he  has 
no  inunediate  opportunity  of  applying,  and  which  hang  upon  his  memory  as  a  dead 
weight ;  having,  possibly,  lost  all  interest  for  him,  when,  at  length,  the  time  for  their 
practical  use  shall  have  arrived. 

Our  School,  on  the  contrary,  also  proves  itself  to  be  a  proper  school  of  art,  because 
it  leads  the  student,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  practiced  and  really  artistic  activity,  pro- 
viding at  every  stage  the  necessary  information,  but  no  more ;  and  immediately 
bringing  into  practical  operation  every  new  doctrine  and  every  explanation  or  rule. 

7.    The  Natural  Qualification  op  the  Learner. 

Having  pronounced  the  School  of  CJomposition  to  be  indispensable,  not  only  to 
the  future  composer,  but  also  to  every  musician  desirous  of  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  his  art,  the  question  arises,  what  natural  abilities  are  necessary  ?  or,  who 
may  deriee  from  it  the  benefits  it  promises  f — Answer : 

Every  individual  who  feels  an  earnest  desire  to  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  sound,  who  takes  a  lively  pleasure  in  it,  and  is  endowed  with  so 
much  taste  as  every  performer  is  required  to  possess. 

But  will  the  School  of  Composition  enable  any  person,  possessed  of  the  above 
qualificationB,  to  become  a  composer  ? 

To  this  question  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  imconditional  reply.  So  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  any  person  possessed  of  sound  understanding,  and  a  tolerably 
correct  musical  ear,  may  learn  to  produce  all  kinds  of  musical  forms  of  composition ; 
and  this  will  give  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  existing  productions  of  art.  But,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  highest  perfection,  there  must  be  genius,  a  real  creative  power ; 
and  even  the  production  of  works  of  art,  of  a  less  exalted,  but  yet  living  and  soul- 
stirring  character,  require  the  possession  of  that  natural  power  which  we  call  talent. 
He  in  whom  genius  is  dwelling,  will  feel  its  presence  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  manner;  and  no  person  needs  to  intimate  or  can  dispute  its  presence. 
Talent,  however,  does  not  reveal  itself  so  directly  and  decidedly.  The  first  sign  of  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  It  appears  in  many  different 
degrees,  can  be  cultivated  in  different  directions,  and,  if  carefully  fostered,  may  often 
lead  to  happy  and  most  important  results.  But  to  what  extent  and  with  what 
success  this  natural  power  may  be  improved,  no  person  can  predict;  neither  he 
who  possesses  it,  nor  any  one  else ;  it  must  be  tried,  developed,  and  confirmed.  It 
is  but  too  oflen  the  case  that  vanity  or  a  transient  desire  induces  us  to  believe  a 
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takm  to  be  man  briffiant  than  it  reaDr  is.  Apart  finom  fudi  an  iDuboo,  howerer, 
wfakh  our  inward  mronitor  will  soon  dispd,  it  maj  be  generaD j  and  nfefy  affirmed 
thai  trery  pawn  who  feels  a  lirdy  into-est  in  a  matter — wfaaterer  it  may  be — 
poawti  more  talent  for  it  than  he  is  himsdf  aware  oC  or  b^eres ;  or  rather, 
every  t^almt  is  capable  ff  a  higher  degree  of  improcemeni  amd  dertbff§meni  than 
am  pombfy  heforeMeem.  For  it  is  natural  that,  without  proper  guidanee,  we  should 
cAen  direct  our  talents  to  tasks  fat  whidi  we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  prerious 
inSofmatkn,  or  whoae  real  nature  we  do  not  Hdly  oomprdiaid :  in  those  cases  whidi 
happen  most  frequently  to  reaDy  gifted  indiTiduals,  a  &ilure  easily  leads  to  fiunt- 
beartedneas,  and  distrust  in  our  own  powors ;  because  we  are  not  aUe  to  foresee 
how  fai  diey  may  and  ought  to  be  improved  by  earnest  iqpplication.  He,  there- 
fixe,  who  feels  that  lirely  interest,  may  confidently  undertake  the  cuhxratkin  of  his 
natural  powers,  and  expect  that  his  success  will  be  pn^pcvtionate  to  the  pains  he 
takes  in  securing  it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mo$t  gifted  person  may  rest  assured,  that  tciihoHt  shtdg 
and  adtieatiom  his  talents  will  remain  undeceloped  and  barren.  The  great  masters 
of  aD  times,  from  Palestrina,  or  Seb.  Bach  and  Handel,  down  to  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven, were  not  only  highly  gifted,  but  also  (according  to  the  standard  of  their  age) 
deeply  versed  in  thdr  art ;  and  where  they  were  deficient  in  knowledge  ot  practical 
skiD,  not  even  their  gmius  could  raise  itself  to  perfection.  If  any  (me  should, 
neverthdeas,  doubt  the  necessity  of  preparatory  study,  let  him  only  try  his  powers 
without  it,  at  a  task  of  some  difficulty ;  e.g.  a  fiigue  or  symphony ;  or  compare  the 
time  and  labour  whidi  he  expends,  even  on  trifling  productions,  with  the  ease  and 
dispatdi  with  whidi  a  master-artist  acc(»npliBhes  such  tasks.  And,  ey&i  if  he  should 
fimcy  that  he  has  been  sucoessfiil  in  this  or  that  attempt,  and  that,  although  little 
prepared  by  previous  schooling,  he  may  yet  arrive  at  still  more  brilliant  results,  let 
him  calciilati^  the  time  which  his  fimded  successes  have  cost  him,  and  consider 
whether  he  is  justified  in  hoping  that  the  things  which  he  may  expect  to  accom- 
plish win  be  worth  the  time  and  labour  of  a  whole  life.  Let  him  not  deceive  himself 
with  the  common-place  objection,  that  it  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  his 
productions  which  constitutes  the  value  of  a  man*8  labour.  This  is  true  in  one 
sense ;  but  no  less  an  indispensable  condition  of  success,  is  to  hare  acconipiished 
much.  All  our  great  masters  have  icorked  hard,  many  of  them  incrediblg  hard, 
and  only  thereby  became  what  they  were. 

8.  Preparatort  Acquirements  op  the  Student. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (4)  that  the  School  of  Composition  only  requires  the 
student  to  be  in  possession  of  that  information  which  is  necessary  to  every  musical 
performer,  and  is  contained  in  every  musical  grammar.  It  is  possible  that  a  student 
possessing  this  amount  of  information,  if  he  be  only  a  moderate,  performer,  may 
understand  the  doctrines  of  the  School  of  Composition  and  master  its  difficulties ; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  high  degree  of  skill  (both  in  playing  or  singing)  must 
greatly  fiunlitate  the  study  of  composition,  especially  when  the  student  has  accustomed 
himself  to  take  an  interest  in  what  he  sings  or  plays,  and  to  realize  in  his  mind  the 
different  musical  effects,  even  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.     Of  all  instruments, 
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the  pianoforte  deseires  a  decided  preference.  Without  sufficient  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  instrument  and  in  sin^g,  great  success  in  the  study  of  Composition  can 
hardly  he  expected.  He  who  can  play  a  stringed  instnunent,  and  if  possible  a  wind 
instrument  also,  will  soon  discover  the  •advantage  of  such  an  acquisition.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  student  to  make  himself  as  much  as  possible 
acquainted  (both  before  and  during  his  study)  with  the  works  of  our  great  masters, 
especially  with  those  of  Seb.  Back,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
and  to  warm  and  elevate  his  mind  by  their  wonderftil  creations.  Even  if  he  should 
not  yet  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  one  or  the  other,  this  should  not  prevent  his  con- 
stantly returning  to  that  very  master  whose  works  he  relishes  least,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  indifference  which  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  his 
mind.  Nor  should  any  kind  or  form  of  composition  in  which  our  masters  have 
written,  remain  unknown  to  him  or  be  neglected.  And  this  last  admonition  deserves 
the  more  to  be  reflected  upon  and  to  be  taken  to  heart,  the  more  frequently  modem 
teachers  (especially  teachers  of  the  pianoforte)  not  only  neglect,  and  also  lead  their 
pupils  away  from  the  older  forms  of  composition  (e.  g,  the  fugue),  but  also  ftom  the 
works  of  modem  composers,  even  of  Beethoven !  (under  the  pretext  that  his  writings 
are  not  in  the  proper  style  of  pianoforte  music ! !  He,  the  perfecter  of  this  class  of 
music  up  to  the  present  day  !)^-directing  their  attention  to  a  merely  technical  and 
partial  rule  of  taste  in  the  art 

That,  finally,  a  superior  general  education  must  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
musician,  as  well  as  to  every  one  else,  is  self-evident. 

9.    The  Task  of  the  Learner. 

_  • 

The  Scho(d  of  Composition  is  a  school  of  art,  and  therefore  intended  not  merely 

to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  lead  to  productive  activity.   The  student,  therefore,  must 

by  no  means  be  contented  with  knowing  and  understanding  the  different  doctrines  of 

the  School,  but  he  must  be  able  to  />roduce  works  of  art  with  ease  and  certainty. 

This  alone  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  an  accomplished  artist     The  road  to  it  is  an 

unceasing  diligence  and  continual  practice.     This  labour  is  not  only  imposed  upon 

him  by  the  endless  variety  of  abready  existing  and  possible  productions  of  art,  but  it 

is  also  recommended  to  him  by  the  example  of  all  the  great  masters :  for,  as  we  said 

once  before,  they  arrived  at  their  eminence  only  by  the  extraordinarily  great  number 

of  their  works ;    and  if  some  of  their  earliest  productions  bore  already  the  stamp  of 

genius,  it  is  nevertheless  easily  proved,  what  an  amount  of  labour  it  required  to  raise 

them  from  those  rude  beginnings  to  ulterior  perfection.     But  even  the  number  and 

qualities  of  artistic  productions  depend  upon  the  systematic  plan  of  the  School ;  it  is 

the  latter  which  directs  the  labour  of  the  learner  to  the  proper  objects,  whilst  those 

most  endowed  by  nature  are,  without  its  guidance,  in  constant  danger  of  spending 

their  talents  and  energy  in  misdirected  attempts. 

The  practice  of  the  student  should  embrace  aU forms  of  composition,  even  if  his 

inclinations  should  lean  towards  a  certain  class  of  forms,  or  some  others  appear  at 

first  uninteresting :  for  we  may  abready  perceive,  fi^m  the  general  plan  of  the  School, 

that  one  form  arises  from  the  other,  and  can  only  be  properly  imderstood  through  those 
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which  precede  ;  as  each  of  them  also  reveals  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  art,  which  does 
not  appear  in  any  other.  He,  therefore,  who,  for  instance,  should  have  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  write  only  for  the  opera,  would  not  be  right  in  neglecting  the  fugue  or  other 
similar  forms,  however  seldom  they  may  find  a  place  in  Operas ;  for  in  those  forms 
he  will  become  acquainted  with  an  aspect  of  his  art  which  he  can  by  no  other  means 
realize. 

The  learner,  who  does  not  observe  this  faithfulness  and  obedience  towards  the 
School,  who  perhaps  with  the  daintiness  of  unsound  dilettanteism,  slips  over  the  more 
simple  and  ofl-heard  beginnings,  or  neglects  those  forms  of  art  which  are  perhi^  not 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day,  in  order  to  arrive  sooner  at  subjects  which 
appear  to  him  more  interesting,  more  novel  or  striking,  such  a  one  will  never  come 
into  full  possession  of  his  art ;  he  will  miss  the  very  object  at  which  he  aims ;  for  his 
festidiousness  causes  him  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  most  important  branches 
of  artistic  education,  and  luiavoidably  leads  him  into  that  mannerism  which  will  not 
allow  him  to  do  what  he  ought,  but  only  what  is  pleasant  and  convenient  The  only 
means  of  avoiding  this  error,  and  that  which  is  still  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  all 
art,  a  craving  for  novelty ^  is  a  &ithful  study,  extending  over  all  the  branches  and 
forms  of  the  art  This  alone  accustoms  and  enables  the  mind  not  to  yield  obedience 
to  mere  personal  predilections,  or  that  vanity  which  constantly  thirsts  for  something 
new  and  striking,  but  on  all  occasions  to  fiilfil  his  duties  as  a  conscientious  artist 


10.    Docility  of  the  Student. 

Ti^E  studies  of  the  learner  must  not  only  be  complete,  but  they  must  also  be 
pursued  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  School.  This  follows  fi*om 
what  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  one  form  out  of  another,  none  of  which 
can  be  obtained  and  understood  without  the  preceding  ones.  But  there  is  another 
reason  for  directing  the  attention  of  the  learner  to  this  point.  It  is  natural  that,  in 
our  days,  so  over-full  of  music,  there  must  be  a  number  of  musical  ideas  hovering  in 
the  memory  of  the  learner,  which  he  may  be  inclined  to  introduce  into  his  exercises 
before  the  proper  time  for  their  consideration  in  the  regular  course  of  the  School  has 
arrived.  What  student,  for  instance,  will  not  recollect  harmonies  which  he  has 
somewhere  heard,  and  which  must  appear  to  him  much  more  interesting  than  the 
simple  chords  with  which  the  School  commences  ?  This,  of  course,  is  no  defect  in  the 
plan  of  the  School,  which  cannot  possibly  treat  all  things  at  once,  or  accommodate  itself 
to  the  particular  fancies  or  recollections  of  individuals.  A  strictly  systematic  plan  of 
teaching  is  obviously  incompatible  with  such  accidental  and  untimely  insertions  of 
individual  reminiscences,  by  which  it  must  naturally  be  disturbed  and  interrupted. 
The  learner  who  allows  them  to  interfere  with  his  exercises,  who  does  not  confine 
himself  religiously  to  those  doctrines  and  forms  which  are  presented  to  him  for 
examination,  sins  against  the  discipline  of  the  School,  and,  as  a  punishment,  loses  all 
certainty  of  success.  The  discipline  of  the  School  not  only  forbids  such  accidental 
insertions,  but  also  any  other  deviation  fi*om  its  plan.  In  this  respect,  two  things  are 
to  be  particularly  noticed : — Firstly,  we  may  arrive  at  several  forms  by  different 
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roads,  as  they  are  all  connected  with  each  other  in  many  different  ways.*  In  this 
point  also,  the  learner  should  adhere  to  the  plan  of  the  School.  That  this  plan  has 
not  been  decided  upon  without  some  well-founded  reasons,  cannot  here  be  shown,  but 
forms  a  subject  of  consideration  for  the  science  of  mtmc.  The  student  must,  for  the 
present,  accept  it  for  granted.  Secondly,  it  will  appear  that  some  rules,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  School  have  been  pronounced  as  generally  binding,  are,  at  a 
later  period,  either  repealed,  or  at  least  modified.  Such  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with 
i  certain  sequences  of  open  fifths,  which  at  first  are  unconditionally  forbidden,  but 
which,  in  the  gradual  development  of  chords,  are  shown  to  be  in  many  cases  correct 
and  justifiable.  All  this  does  not  arise  from  any  inconsistency  in  the  plan  of  the 
School,  or  fi*om  a  defect  in  the  fi'aming  of  its  first  laws ;  but  it  is  because  the  pupil 
can  only  be  fi*eed  fi'om  previous  restrictions,  when  the  progress  he  has  made  entitles 
him  to  such  emancipation,  and  because  the  whole  course  of  the  School  presents  a 
gradual  expansion  of  the  narrow  boundaries  prescribed  at  the  beginning. 

« 

11.    The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the  Laws  op  Art. 

A  true  school  of  art  has  a  higher  and  nobler  object  than  merely  to  give  a  code  of 
laws,  derived  perhaps  firom  external  or  partial  considerations,  according  to  which  some 
things  are  forbidden  as  absolutely  &lse,  and  others  commended  as  absolutely  right,  as 
former  theorists  were  wont  to  do.  The  idea  of  art  is  too  profoimd,  and  its  object, 
extending  as  it  does  over  all  centuries,  is  too  high  and  comprehensive,  to  admit  of  any 
absolute  or  finite  act  of  legislation.  The  genius  of  art  itself  is  its  highest  law,  to 
which  everything  belonging  to  it  must  yield  unconditional  obedience.  No  form  of  art 
'  is  in  itself  absolutely  wrong  or  right,  but  all  are  right  and  proper  so  far  as  they  serve 
their  purpose,  and  wrong  or  inadmissible  when  they  do  not.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  artist  should  have  been  fully  developed,  so  that  he  may 
comprehend  the  genius  of  his  art  in  its  entire  depth,  and  all  its  aspects.  For  this 
reason  also  it  is  the  great  aim  of  artistic  education,  to  which  every  school  of  art  must 
accommodate  itself,  gradually  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the  student,  and  to  accustom 
him  not  to  omfine  his  attention  to  particular  points  more  or  less  attractive,  but  to 
examine  everything  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  design  and  idea  of  the  art  It  is  the 
consistency  and  well-arranged  plan  of  the  School  which  gives  both  certainty  and 
&cility  to  the  student ;  therefore,  until  the  School  itself  shall  free  him  fi'om  its  restric- 
tions, he  must  not  refuse  obedience  even  to  those  rules  and  precepts  which  he  knows 
will  at  a  later  period  be  modified,  or  altogether  rescinded. 

It  is'  here  the  proper  place  to  explain  a  mode  of  expression  which  will  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work.  We  shall  often  designate 
a  series  or  combination  of  sounds  as  ''  disagreeable,**  or  even  as  '^  false  and  inad- 
missible,** and  this  must  appear  contrary  to  the  above-explained  fundamental  idea  of 
artistic  laws.  Such  unqualified  Expressions  are  indeed,  if  not  untrue,  at  least  inac- 
ciurate.     Of  every  form  of  art,  it  can  in  truth  only  be  said  that  it  is  good  or  bad  in 


*  The  eamo  ia  the  case  with  sciences  of  a  more  strictly  logical  character,  e.  g.  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  both  of  which  arrive  at  many  of  their  prox>ositions  or  doctrines  from  different 
puints  of  starting. 
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this  place,  under  these  circumstances^  or  for  this  purpose.  Hence  it  follows  tlmt  our 
judgment  ought  to  be  based  upon  an  inquiry  into  all  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  a  given  form  makes  its  appearance.  We  must  examine,  first,  what  it 
contains  or  expresses,  and  then  whether  its  contents  and  character  are  in  accordance 
with  the  general  idea  of  that  class  of  forms  to  which  it  belongs.  If  we  proceed  in  this 
manner,  which  is  the  only  proper  way  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion,  we  shall  not 
be  induced  to  say  ''  this  or  that  combination  of  soimds  is  good  or  bad,**  but  '*  it  ex- 
presses such  or  such  an  idea,  creates  such  or  such  a  sensation,  and,  seeing  that  this  is 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  combination  in  this  place  is  right  and 
good,"  or  vice  versa. 

It  will,  however,  be  easily  conceived  that,  in  the  progressive  course  of  the  School, 
there  is  frequently  no  time  for  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  all  the  different  relations  and 
conditions  of  each  form  of  art.  In  most  cases,  where  a  certain  form  is  declared  to  be 
bad  or  objectionable,  the  reasons  for  such  a  declaration  are  either  deducible  from 
previous  explanations,  or  in  themselves  sufficiently  apparent  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  teaching.  In  all  such  cases  it  would  be  pedantic  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
School  by  a  laborious,  scientific  demonstration.  Those  unconditional  expressions  of 
approval  or  condemnation  are  therefore  to  be  understood  as  true  only  in  reference  to 
particular  cases,  where  they  will  either  be  verified  by  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
student,  or  are  obviously  based  upon  previous  explanations.  Their  final  justification, 
as  well  as  the  scientific  establishment  of  all  the  doctrines  of-  the  School  in  general, 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  science  of  music,  and  cannot  be  attempted  in  a  work 
of  a  practical  nature  like  the  present. 

12.    The  Method  of  Study  and  Practice. 

The  method  of  teaching  observed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  School  is  this : 
first,  the  construction  and  meaning  of  every  artistic  form  is  clearly  explained,  and  then 
the  information  thus  obtained  is  at  once  applied  to  practical  purposes,  /.  e.  to  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  forms.  In  examining  a  new  form,  we  first  inquire  into  its  relation 
to  previous  forms,  and  then  consider  it  in  its  character  as  a  stepping-stone  to  further 
progress.  When  a  form  is  very  complicated,  it  will  often  be  impossible  for  any  but  a 
thorough-bred  musician  to  perceive  at  once  all  its  relative  and  characteristic  features. 
For  such  cases  the  School  provides  a  number  of  facilitating  maxims,  which  are 
intended  to  guide  the  student,  but  must  still  less  be  considered  as  absolute  and  bind- 
ing than  the  before-mentioned  temporary  laws  of  art. 

The  learner,  on  his  part,  has  to  regulate  his  studies  and  practice  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  the  School.  He  must  first  endeavour  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  every  given  form,  to  feel  its  truthfulness  as  an  expression  of  a 
certain  idea  or  sensation,  and  thus  to  make  it  entirely  a  property  of  his  own.  This 
is  the  starting  point  for  the  different  roads  to  new  dis<k)veries  which  are  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  School.  The  roads  thus  pointed  out,  or  sometimes  partly  opened,  he  must 
follow  up,  as  fiur  as  possible,  in  unremitting  practical  attempts,  in  order  that  he  may 
arrive  at  that  degree  of  facility  and  certainty  which  is  only  acquired  by  long-continued 
efforts.  Sensation  and  expression,  idea  and  representation,  will  thus  become  insepa- 
rably connected  in  his  mind,  until  his  artistic  feeling  is  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  guide 


\ 
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him  safely,  even  in  those  cases  where  science  or  experience  can  render  him  no  assist- 
ance. One  way  of  arriving  at  this,  is  to  acquire  a  facility  in  transposing  into  any 
key  the  different  forms  which  the  School,  to  save  him  time  and  space,  only  represents 
in  one  or  two*.  Another  acquisition,  invaluable  to  every  musician,  and  indispensable 
to  the  future  composer  for  special  instruments  or  voices,  is  to  be  able  to  write  his 
(Conceptions  with  fecility  and  dispatch  in  any  of  the  usual  cle&,  in  score  as  well  as  in 
'the  form  of  sketch  or  mere  extractf.  This  &cihty  may  be  acquired  without  inter- 
rupting the  study  of  composition ;  but  we  would  not  advise  the  learner  to  apply  it  to 
those  exercises  which  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  School,  because  it  may  tend 
to  draw  his  attention  from  matters  of  greater  importance,  e.  g.  the  conduct  of  the 
parts. 

The  student  should  also  be  able  to  realize  in  his  mind  the  effect  of  any  given  or 
required  combination  of  sounds,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  This  is  neces- 
sary not  only  because  an  instrument  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  or  because  many 
forms  of  composition  (e.  g.  orchestral  pieces)  cannot  be  represented  upon  one  single 
instrument,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  the  habit  of  trying  the  effects  of  an  orchestral 
or  vocal  composition  easily  leads  to  the  danger  of  writing  in  the  style  of  pianoforte 
music,  which  for  these  compositions  is  either  quite  unsuitable,  or  produces  effects 
altogether  different  frt)m  those  intended.  To  compose  without  the  assistance  of  an 
instriunent,  is  also  the  only  way  of  becoming  independent  in  the  development  of  our 
ideas,  and  certain  in  their  artistic  representation.  This  independence  and  certainty 
the  School  of  composition  will  give  to  every  student  who  shall,  from  the  commence- 
ment, endeavour  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible  with  all  external  assistance,  such  as 
the  piano,  or  any  other  instrmnent.  He  must  accustom  himself  to  note  down  his 
ideas  in  the  form  decided  upon  without  hesitcUion,  and,  if  possible,  without  stopping, 
even  if  a  doubt  should  arise  whilst  he  is  writing.  But  when  this  draft  or  sketch  has 
been  finished,  then  it  must  be  carefully  and  scrupulously  examined,  first  without,  and 
afterwards  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  The  examination  must  commence  with  a 
consideration  of  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  whole,  and  afterwards  be  carried  into  the 
minutest  details.  To  invent  and  plan  with  clearness^  freedoniy  and  decision ;  to 
write  with  boldness  and  dispatch;  to  examine  with  conscientious  care  and  pertinacity ; 
these  are  the  three  successive  duties  which  every  composer  has  to  perform. 

When  some  principal  doctrine  (e.  g.  of  composition  in  two  parts,  or  modulation) 
has  been  completely  mastered,  and  the  student  become  accustomed  to  express  his 
ideas  without  any  mechanical  aid,  then,  and  then  onlg,  is  it  advisable  for  him  to 


*  On  this  matter,  as  well  as  on  many  others  which  are  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
ordinary  musical  instruction,  the  School  of  Composition  has  frequent  opportunities  of  imparting 
some  valuable  information.  This  and  others,  relating  to  method  and  practice,  will  mostly  bo 
found  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  marked  1,  2,  3,  or  a,  b,  e.  The  most  important 
exercises  have  been  specially  pointed  out  and  classified  according  to  their  degree  of  importance; 
as,  e.  g.  "  First  Exercise,**  "  Secotid  Exercise"  &c.  &c.  These  must  be  continually  repeated  imtil 
the  difficidties  which  they  present  are  completely  overcome.  The  exercises  not  thus  specified 
arc  of  less  importance ;  nevertheless,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  not  be  altogether  neglected  by 
the  assiduous  student. 

t  Those  who  wish  for  information  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
general  science  of  music,  will  find  it  in  the  **  Universal  Scftool  of  Music,**  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx, 
just  published  by  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co. 


FIRST      DIVISION. 

COMPOSITION  IN  ONE  PAllT. 


FIRST     SECTION. 

THE    FIRST    FORMS. 


1.    Successions  of  Sounds,  and  their  Varieties. 

If  we  examine  any  piece  of  music,  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  either  of  one  or 
several  simultaneous  series  of  sounds,  which  are  intended  to  be  sung  by  one  or 
several  voices,  or  played  upon  one  or  several  instruments. 

We  commence  with  the  most  simple  of  these  forms,  viz.  a  single  series  of  sounds. 

But  even  here  we  have  at  least  a  two-fold  distinction.  Every  musical  strain  not 
only  consists  of  different  sounds,  but  is  also  arranged  in  a  certain  rhythmical  order, 
which  shows  when  one  sound  is  to  follow  anotlier,  how  long  it  is  to  last,  &c.  &c. 

Let  us  again  revert  to  the  most  simple  and  first  of  these  successions,  and  forget, 
for  a  time,  their  rhythmical  arrangement.  At  present,  therefore,  we  will  examine 
merely  the  tonal  contents  of  our  series ;  i.  e.  the  sounds  of  which  they  are  composed. 

These  sounds  may  follow  each  other  in  different  directions,  and  we  distinguish, 
accordingly,  three  different  kinds  of  succession ;  namely :  firstly,  ascendiiig  (a)  ; 
secondly,  descending  (as  at  b) ;  and  thirdly,  undulating  (r),  consisting  both  of 
ascending  and  descending  successions.  Repetitions  of  the  same  sound  {d)  might 
also  be  comsidered  as  forming  a  kind  of  tonal  succession.  Lastly,  we  obser\'e  that 
sounds  may  follow  each  other  either  by  successive  degrees  (a,  b,  c,),  or  by  skips  (e)*. 

a  b  c  d  e 


^  m  ^  '   ^  ■  a  " ~»  ^  a  ^       ^        ~  ■  ■        ^  ^  ^  ^      ^  ^ 


It  is  easily  perceived,  that  ascending  successions  awaken  a  feeling  of  animation, 
elevation,  or  expectation ;  whilst  descending  successions,  on  the  contrary,  express 
depression,  exhaustion,  or  a  gradual  return  to  reposef.     Undulating  successions  have 

•  Here,  already,  we  may  form  an  idea,  how  inexhaustible  are  the  resonrees  of  the  empire 
of  sound.  For  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  ciffht  different  sounds  only  (leaving  out  all  semitones, 
all  sounds  belonging  to  the  higher  or  lower  octaves,  all  repetitions  of  the  same  sounds,  and  all 
combinations  of  less  than  eight  sounds),  we  may  convert  them,  as  can  be  mathematically 
proved,  into  no  less  than  40,320  different  series.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  calculate, 
but  freely  to  invent ;  and  this  requires  no  mathematical  skill,  but  a  higher  faculty,  which 
enables  us  to  detect  and  feel  the  sense  of  the  different  tonal  combinations ;  and,  therefore,  migLt 
be  called  artistic  consciousness. 

t  Let  him  who  has  not  yet  felt  this  in  music,  only  observe  persons  who  speak,  and  he  will 
perceive  how  the  pitch  of  the  voice  rises  as  the  speaker  becomes  excited  with  joy  or  passion, 
until,  at  last,  it  changes  into  shouts  of  rejoicing  or  shrieks  of  fury ;  and  how,  on  the  contrary, 
the  voice  sinks  when  the  .speaker  hocomos  exhausted,  or  ]>ainfully  affected. 
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no  such  decided  character,  but  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  other  two.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  general  direction  in  which  they  move,  although  undulating  occasionally, 
is  decidedly  an  ascending  or  descending  one : 

Principally  aiH»>nding.  Principally  descending. 


and  from  the  predominance  of  either,  the  character  of  the  succession  is  derived. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  direction  of  tonal  progressions ;  respecting  their  kinds, 
we  will  merely  add,  that  series  of  sounds  moving  by  successive  degrees  possess  a 
calm  and  sedate  character,  while  progressions  by  skips  are  expressive  of  energy, 
impetuosity,  or  restlessness.     We  shall  refer  more  minutely  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

The  Order  in  which  the  Sounds  of  a  Series  follow  each  other. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  construction  of  successions  of  souuds.  We  must 
have  seen  already  (note,  p.  17)  that  almost  innumerable  successions  may  be  produced 
from  even  a  few  sounds.  Considering  the  wide  extent  of  our  tonal  system,  and  the 
infinite  number  of  successions  within  its  range,  it  is  plain  that  we  require  some 
kind  of  basis  for  the  operations  we  are  about  to  enter  upon ;  some  standard  form 
which  may  serve  as  a  pattern ;  otherwise,  we  may  be  unable  to  decide  which  of  the 
many  successions  presenting  themselves  we  should  begin  with. 

The  most  natural  model  for  the  formation  of  tonal  successions  is  found  in  the 

Seven  Degrees  of  Sound, 
which  also  form  the  basis  of  our  whole  tonal  system*.     These  degrees  are  named 

C     D     E     F    G    A     B 

and  constitute  the  normal  major  scale,  or  the  scale  of  C  major. 

Thus,  consequently, 

The  Major  Diatonic  Scale 
is  the  first  basis  for  the  formation  of  our  successions  of  sounds.     The  more  vaUd 
reasons  why  we  have  decided  upon  this  choice  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter, 
in  the  discussion  upon  the  minor  scale  and  other  suV)jects. 

The  first  requisite  we  naturally  desire  in  a  succession  of  sounds — as  of  every 
human  expression — is,  that  it  should,  in  itself,  represent  a  complete  and  conclusive 
idea.  This  is  not  clearly  perceptible  in  the  above  series  of  sounds.  We  may  know 
from  theory,  that  there  are  no  other  than  those  seven  degrees  (of  sharp  and  flat 
sounds  we  can  here  take  no  notice)  ;  but,  when  they  successively  strike  the  ear  or 
mind,  we  feel  the  want  of  a  sign  by  which  we  might  perceive  that  the  series  ends 
with  the  seventh  degree,  B,  and  that  no  eighth  degree  will  follow.  Such  a  sign, 
however,  may  be  obtained  by  repeating,  afler  the  seventh  degree,  the  first  sound  in 
the  following  octave, 

CDEFGAB  C. 


•  See   Univcrtal  School  of  Mwsic,  Part  1,  Section  1.     Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co. 
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Here,  the  repetition  of  the  sound  C  indicates  that  the  sound  B  had  completed 
the  series  of  degrees,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  a  recommencement  on  the  first 
degree. 

Hence,  this  first  and  last  sound  stands  forward  as  the  most  important  of  tlie 
whole  series,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  the 

Tonic, 

the  starting-sound  and  final  resting-point  of  the  tonal  motion. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  this  sound  first  appeared,  it  was  still  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  for  a  motion  (a  succession  of  sounds)  commences  only  when  the  second  sound 
follows  the  first.  And  thus  our  first  and  most  simple  succession  represents  the 
intervals  of 

Rest Motion Rest, 

which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  musical  forms.  The  tonic,  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  is  the  interval  of  rest ;  the  successive  sounds  proceeding  from,  and  back  again 
to  the  tonic,  are  the  intervals  of  motion, 


c 

D    E    F    G    A    B 

C. 

Rest. 

Motion. 

Rest. 

Now,  if  we  would  make  this  series  of  sounds,  which  is  also  the  nonnal  major 
scale,  the  basis  of  our  first  essays  in  musical  invention,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
consider  more  closely  its  internal  relations. 

Examination  of  the  Scale. 

In  doing  so,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  whole  tones  and  semitones^,  and  that  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  sections,  each  consisting  of  four  degrees,  and  con- 
taining two  whole  tones  and  one  semitone : 

C,     D,     E,     P,  G,     A,     B,     C, 

1       1       i  1      1      i      t 

*  The  student  is  supposed  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  For  those,  howevor,  who 
may  require  it,  we  will  give  a  short  explanation.  Two  sounds  belonging  to  successive  degrees 
of  the  scale,  but  having  another  sound  (on  the  pianoforte,  a  key)  situated  between  them,  form 
a  whole  tons.  Thus,  e — d  is  a  whole  tone  (for  between  them  is  situated  c$  or  d\^);  so  also 
€—f^  (having  /  between  them],  a)^ — b)^  (with  a  between),  b)^ — c  (with  4p  between),  are 
whole  tones.  Two  sounds  which  belong  either  to  the  same  or  to  successive  degrees,  but  are 
not  separated  by  an  intermediate  sound  (or  key),  form  a  semitone.  Thus,  b — e,  e — c](,  c^ — d, 
■re  semitones.  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  notice  the  difference  between  i»kyar  and  minor 
semitones. 

t  The  construction  of  the  major  scale  is  also  one  of  those  subjects  belonging  to  the 
elementary  musical  theory  with  which  the  student  of  composition  is  expected  to  be  well 
acquainted.  If,  nevertheless,  he  should  at  any  time  experience  a  difficulty  in  the  formation  of 
any  scale,  the  above  measurement  of  the  degrees  of  the  normal  major  scale  will  help  him 
out  of  it.  For  as  all  major  scales  are  exactly  alike  in  their  tonal  construction,  each  having 
the  same  ratios  as  that  of  C  major,  viz. 

1,     1,    I,     1,     1,     1,     4  tones, 

C  2 
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One  of  these  successions  of  four-sounds  (Jelrachards)  proceeds  from  the  tonic,  C, 
the  other  moves  towards  it ;  and  thus  the  tonic  is  the  centre  in  which  both  unite : 


6^,    A,    B,     C\ 


6^  D,    E,  >. 

In  this  arrangement  also,  the  tonic  appears  as  the  principal  sound  of  the  scale, 
as  it  is  the  point  from  which  all  other  sounds  proceed,  and  round  which  they  move ; 
^,  \vith  a  and  A,  proceeding  towards  c  ;  and  d,  with  e  and/",  coming  from  and  return- 
ing back  to  c.  Thus  the  sounds  g  and  f  appear  as  the  two  extreme  points  of  the 
scale,  moving  round  the  tonic,  C.  We  find,  in  the  motion  of  sounds,  as  it  presents 
itself  here,  no  resting  place,  no  satisfactory  termination,  until  we  have  returned  to  C: 


-jol 


an  observation  which  is  at  once  confirmed  by  the  ear,  and  which  will  hereafter 
prove  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  discover  that  it  indicates  the  fundamental 
law  of  harmony  and  modulation.     We  will,  therefore,  at  once  mark  the  three  letters, 

G         C         F, 
as  representing  a  most  significant  formula,  worthy  of  recollection. 

For  the  present,  let  us  return  to  the  scale  as  it  first  appeared  (moving  from  tonic 
to  tonic),  in  order  to  see  of  what  higher  artistic  development  it  is  capable,  and  how 
it  may  lead  to  other  forms. 

2.     Rhythmical  Arrangement  op  Series  op  Sounds. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  tanal  contents  of  our  different  series  of 
soimds,  taking  for  granted  that,  in  respect  to  time,  one  sound  was  to  follow  after 
another.     This  succession  of  the  sounds  may  take  place  either  at  equal  or  unequai 

we  have  only  to  ^litc  the  seven  degrees  (togetlier  with  the  octavo)  as  they  follow  in  the  order 
of  sounds,  commencing  with  that  upon  which  we  ^"ish  to  construct  a  scale ;  and  then  to 
examine  and  rectify  the  successive  steps  according  to  the  above  tonal  measure  of  the  normal 
scale.  For  instance,  in  order  to  form  the  scale  of  A  major,  we  first  write  the  seven  degrees, 
commencing  with  A  and  including  its  octave : 

a,     *,     c,     rf,     tf,    /,     g,     a. 

We  then  examine  each  of  the  successive  steps.  A — b  should  be  a  whole  tone ;  it  is  so. 
B — c  should  likewise  bo  a  whole  tone,  it  is  only  a 'semitone;  in  order  to  make  it  a  whole 
tone,  we  raise  e  a  semitone,  and  thus  obtain  c  ^.  The  next  step  is  now  c  ^ — rf,  which  is  a 
semitone,  as  it  should  be.  D — e  is  also  correct.  But  E—f  again  is  only  a  semitone,  and 
therefore  /  requires  to  be  raised  to  /  Jf .  This  having  been  done,  the  next  step,  /Jf— y,  being  also 
only  a  semitone  instead  of  a  whole  tone,  is  changed  into/Jf — y/Jf ;  and  now  the  last  step,  g^ — », 
is  also  correct.  Or  again,  if  we  intend  to  form  the  scale  of  D  flat  major,  we  should  first 
write  the  successive  degrees  : 

^b>    <^»    /'    9^    «j     *.    c,    rf[7. 
We    should  then  proceed  to  measure   the  different   steps   as   in   the  above  case,  when  we 
should  find  that  the  first  step,  fivm  d^  to  <?,  being  too  great  by  a  semitone,  requires  the  sound 
f  to  be  altered  (depressed)  to  e  flai^  &c.  &c.     A  still  shorter  method  of  forming  the  ditferi'nt 
8t;ales  may  bi»  fouutl  in  the  author's  Universal  Sclwol  of  Mmic.     Messrs.  Coc^ks  and  Co.  Ixmdon. 
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intervals  of  time,  and  the  latter  in  different  ways.  We  therefore  commence  again 
with  the  first,  as  the  most  simple  form  of  succession,  deciding  that  the  different 
somids  of  our  series  shall  all  be  of  equal  duration,  e.  g.  each  of  the  value  of  a 
crotchet 


i 


f 


? 


An  arrangement  like  this,  however,  in  which  the  sounds  move  without  distinc- 
tion or  life,  cannot  satisfy  us  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  were  we  to  apply  it  to  a 
series  of  greater  extent,  its  sameness  and  want  of  character  would  render  it  still 
more  uninteresting.  Our  feeling,  prompting  us  to  distinguish  and  to  arrange,  leads 
us  to  divide  the  whole  series  into  smaller  portions,  whereby  it  becomes  not  only  more 
intelligible,  but  also  more  expressive.  The  most  simple  division  being  that  by  twoy 
we  apply  it  first: 


2 
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and  thus  obtain  four  equal  measures,  each  of  which  contains  an  equal  number  of 
sounds,  which  are  also  of  equal  value.     Such  measures  are  termed  bars. 

This  arrangement  in  bars  is  at  first  merely  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and 
is  only  obvious  upon  paper.  In  order  to  make  it  equally  perceptible  to  the  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  give  it  a  real  and  effective  expression,  we  distinguish  the  first  sound  of 
each  division  (marked  ^),  by  laying  upon  it  a  stronger  stress  or  accent.  By  this 
accent,  the  first  or  principal  part  *  of  each  bar  is  distinctly  marked,  while  the  con- 
sequent change  of  accented  and  unaccented  sounds  gives  the  series  a  new  and  pleasing 
variety  of  expression. 

Our  series  now  appears  also  to  be  well  arranged,  so  far  as  regards  the  intervals  of 
time.  Such  an  arrangement,  made  perceptible  to  the  ear  by  the  stress  laid  upon 
particular  sounds  in  the  regular  changes  of  accented  and  unaccented  notes  (prin- 
cipal and  subordinate  parts  of  the  bar),  is  termed  Rhythm. 

A  series  of  sounds  tonally  and  rhythmically  arranged,  is  called  Melody. 

Melody  is  the  most  essential  of  all  artistic  forms,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
simple. 

In  the  first  demonstration  of  the  scale,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  it  should  begin 
and  end  with  its  most  important  sound,  the  tonic,  fi'om  which  it  derives  its  com- 
pleteness and  perfection. 

Now  we  have  also  learned  to  distinguish  between  sounds  of  greater  or  less 
rhythmical  importance.  If  our  melodies  are  to  possess  a  perfectly  rhythmical 
character,  it  is  desirable  that  their  first  and  last  sounds  should  be  principal  parts  of 
the  bar,  in  order  to  give  them  more  importance  and  expression. 


•  By  the  term  principal  part  (sec  Universal  School  of  Music)  wo  designate  the  first  sound 
of  a  bar;  the  others  arc  called  necmidary  parts.  In  compound  time  (f.  g.  J  time,  in  which  each 
bar  is  composed  of  twice  throe  quavoi-s),  we  call  previom  princijwl  jmrfs  those  sounds  which  had 
been  principal  parts  in  simple  lime  (r.  y.  the  fourth  quaver  in  a  J  har). 
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Te^  aiwre  hkMj  CSo,  2)  tttniwnfri,  but  docs  not  end,  with  m  principal  part  of 
tfai!;  bar ;  the  bst  Mumd  hm  w>  accent ;  and  the  whole  mebMhr  is  in  a  manntf  eictin- 
gnnbed  bj  hi  final  note  bcnig  iqion  the  weak  part  of  the  bar. 

H«n»  ^ior  neit  fwoposition  ii,  to  gire  accent  to  this  final  §ound,  bj  making  it  fidQ 
apw  a  prindpal  part  of  the  bar.    This  we  effect  by  the  ftUowing  arrai^ement : 
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Here  the  fint  sound  has  loet  its  accent ;  but  this  is  compensated  by  the  rhythmical 
tutxemf/fi  fA  the  c4her  sounds,  and  the  satisfiurtory  dose  of  the  series. 

It  might,  howerer,  be  desired,  not  only  to  dose,  but  also  tocommoice  our  melody 
with  an  accented  note.     How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

AU/re  all,  let  us  here  impress  upon  our  recollection  one  maxim ^  which  will  proTe 
tA  great  senrice  throughout  the  course  (rf*  our  musical  study  and  artistic  efforts,  and 
which  falthr^ugh  [lerhaps  niithout  a  decided  consdousness)  is  implied  by  every  one  in 
all  rAher  kimls  r/f  mental  lal»our. 

"  If  a  certain  form  l>c  not  completely  and  in  all  its  parts  clear  and  intelligible  to 
us,  let  us  always  retain,  first,  that  which  spears  to  us  most  essential,  or  at  least, 
wherever  we  find  it,  that  which  we  are  most  certain  of  understanding,  and  fir<»n  it 
endeavour  Xfy  determine  what  is  incorrect'* 

Our  fixed  proposition  in  the  above  case  is  to  make  the  first  and  last  sound  &11 
ufion  a  princifial  jiart  of  the  bar.  We  have  further  decided  that  the  eight  sounds  of 
the  scale  are  to  be  contained  in  four  bars  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  at  present  know  any 
either  form.  Finally,  if  the  last  sound  is  to  be  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar,  it 
must  either  be  a  minim,  or  be  followed  by  a  crotchet  rest,  otherwise  the  last  bar 
would  be  incomplete.  With  all  this  we  are  acquainted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  still  uncertain  how  the  other  sounds  are  to  be  disposed.  Let  us  then  arrange  in 
order  so  far :  viz.  the  division  into  four  bars ;  placing  in  the  last  bar  the  tonic  as  a 
minim ;  in  Uie  fuvt  bar,  as  a  crotchet  in  the  principal  part  of  the  bar ;  and  then  in 
the  second  bar,  a  continuation  of  the  series  from  this  note  ;  e.  g. 
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We  now  see  clearly  what  is  still  wanting.  The  remaining  three  sounds  must 
(KX'Upy  the  vacant  bar ;  the  first  may  be  a  protchet,  the  other  two  dividing  between 
them  tlie  time  of  the  second  crotchet  as  quavers*. 
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Thus  wu  luive  lurived  at  a  series  of  sounds  which  satisfies  all  our  previous 
requiremcntri.     It  is  satisfiietory  with  resjKJct — 

♦  This  iM  at  li'Jiht  tlio  iiuwl  imtunil  arrangement.  We  might  indeed  divide  the  first  half  of 
tho  ihinl  bar,  t»r  employ  a  tnj>lot  of  cnitrhetrt  f«)r  the  whole  bar;  but  neither  would  be  so  natural, 
nor  leol  to  \\\\\  «<fjsi'n1i.illv  I\^»^v  r«^snlt. 
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1.  To  its  tonal  succession,  as  it  commences  and  closes  with  the  tonic ; 

2.  Its  rhythmical  arrangement ; 

3.  Its  beginning  and  ending  in  a  sufficiently  energetic  manner,  both  its  first 
and  last  sounds  falling  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  bar. 

At  the  same  time,  sheer  necessity  has  led  us  to— 

4.  A  variety  in  the  rhythm  by  introducing  notes  of  three  different  values — 
minims,  crotchets,  and  quavers  ;  and  this  variety,  at  the  same  time,  has  shown  itself 
to  be — 

6.  Conducive  to  the  end  in  view.  For  the  concluding  sound,  the  resting  point 
of  the  whole  series,  has  the  longest  duration,  the  quavers  which  immediately  precede 
it  seeming  to  accelerate  the  motion  towards  it,  and  thus  make  it  both  more  expressive 
and  characteristic. 

like  the  tonal  succession,  the  rhythmical  arrangement  now  also  displays  a  con- 
tinued increase  of  energy  up  to  the  close. 

A  melody,  satisfactorily  constructed,  both  as  regards  its  tonal  contents  and  rhyth- 
mical arrangement,  is  called  a  section,  Nos.  5  and  6  are  the  first  sections  we  have 
formed. 

Hitherto  all  our  tonal  successions  have  proceeded  in  an  ascending  order.  For 
what  reason  ?  We  might  just  as  well  have  commenced  with  a  descending  or  undu- 
lating series  of  sounds  (p.  17),  only  that  the  ascending  succession  suggests  itself  to 
us  more  readily,  as  being  the  form  in  which  the  seven  degrees  of  sound  are  com- 
monly arranged.  Having  obtained  from  this  a  satisfactory  result,  we  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  opposite,  the  descending  progression.  We  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  No.  5,  and  thus  obtain 
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a  section  which  is  as  connected  and  satisfactory  in  its  development  as  the  former. 

But  now  we  perceive  that  both  these  sections,  Nos.  6  and  No.  6,  are  deficient  in 

one  point ;  that,  in  both,  the  sounds  move  only  in  one  direction,  and  neither  therefore 

can  give  more  than  a  partial  satisfaction.     The  first  shows  only  a  rise,  the  second  a 

fall  of  sounds ;  but,  by  uniting  both  into  one  larger  series,  we  may  expect  to  obtmn  a 

form  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect  also. 
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Here  we  have  before  us  a  series  of  sounds,  which,  in  an  increasing  tonal,  as  well 
as  rhythmical  motion,  rises  from  the  tonic  to  the  most  important  point  above  it,  viz. 
the  tonic  in  the  higher  octave ;  this  point  it  distinguishes  .by  a  short  suspension  of  the 
rhythmical  motion,  and  then  returns  in  the  same  manner  to  the  sound  from  which  it 
started  Thus  we  observe,  in  this  series,  a  rise  from  a  point  of  rest — a  gradual 
increase  of  motion  up  to  a  natural  climax,  and,  lastly,  a  return  to  a  state  of  rest  upon 
the  tonic,  with  an  increasing  rhythmical  motion,  but  through  sounds  indicating 
repose.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  melodic  form  is  composed  of  two  halves, 
(fl  and  b)  ;  both  are  similar  aS"  regards  their  tonal  contents  and  rhythmical  arrange- 
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ment ;  but  the  opposite  progression  of  their  sounds  shows  them  to  be  distinct,  although 
component  parts  of  a  whole,  of  which  the  one  serves  to  complete  the  other. 

A  form  like  this,  in  which  two  sections  are  united  into  one  whole,  is  called  a 
period*.  The  two  sections  constitute  its  members,  No.  7,  a  and  ^,  which  we  will 
distinguish  by  the  words ^rst  and  second  section.  Periods,  as  well  as  sections,  form 
a  whole  in  themselves,  and  terminate  in  a  definite  and  satisfactory  manner.  This 
constitutes  their  essential  character  ;  but  they  differ  in  this  point,  that  a  section  is 
developed  in  one  direction  only,  whilst  the  period  embraces  both  directions. 
Hitherto  this  development  has  appeared  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  No.  5 
was  merely  an  ascending  section.  No.  6  merely  a  descending  one  ;  but  in  the  period 
No.  7  both  directions  are  united,  and  the  one  completes  the  expression  of  the  other. 

But  might  we  not  also  form  periods  with  the  sounds  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  f .  e.  with  a  descending  first  member,  and  an  ascending  second  ? — Certainly, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafler.  The  musical  art  has  to  give  expression  to  an  endless 
variety  of  means.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  appears  more  natural  that  the 
expression  or  communication  of  a  feeling  or  idea,  musical  or  otherwise,  should  com- 
mence in  a  more  gentle  and  gradual  manner  as  our  interest  in  the  subject  or  our 
desire  to  make  an  impression  increases,  or  becomes  more  lively  and  energetic,  until 
our  zeal  or  power  has  arrived  at  its  highest  point.  At  this  point,  we  either  cease  (as 
in  the  section),  or  gradually  return  to  a  state  of  rest  (as  in  the  period). 

A  succession  of  sounds  wanting  the  definite  close  of  a  section  (for  instance,  a 
fragment  of  any  of  our  previous  forms) 
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or  even  the  melody  of  No.  2,  which  is  without  a  decided  rhythmical  close,  is  termed 
a  musical  phrase.  The  real  nature  and  use  of  such  phrases  will  be  shown  in  due 
course. 

Retrospect. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Composition  have  been  ex- 
plained and  realized  in  sounds.     They  were — 

1 .  The  Successions  of  Sounds  in  their  various  arrangements  and  progressions. 

2.  The  Jlrsf  basis  of  all  tonal  succession ;  viz.  tlie  Diatonic  (major)  Scale. 

3.  The  distinction  between  the  intervals  of  rest  and  motion,  as  represented  in 
the  scale  by  the  tonic,  and  the  other  sounds. 

4.  The  first  and  most  simple  rhythmical  arrangement  by  which  a  mere  succession 
of  sounds  became  a  melody. 

5.  This  led  to  the  employment  of  sounds  of  different  durations,  to  a  division 
into  bars,  and  accentuation  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  bar. 

6.  By  marking  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  series  in  a  more 
decided  manner,  and  thus  giving  it  a  well-defined  tonal  and  rhythmical  form,  we 
obtained  the  Sectioti. 


♦It  will  l)e  st'cn  hercaflUT  that  a  period  may  consist  of  more'  than  two  stttitjna. 
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7.  This  again  led  to  a  still  greater  tariett^  of  rhythmical  motion,  which  proved 
not  only  more  pleasing,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  whole. 

8.  The  section  called  forth  a  contrast,  a  thesis  and  antithesis,  and  both  united 
formed  a  period,  consisting  of  two  distinct  members. 

9.  The  distinct  character  of  each  of  these  members  revealed  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  melody.     Finally, 

10.     The  nature  of  a  third  form,  the  phrase,  was  at  least  generally  indicated. 
And  thus  we  have  found  the 

Three  Fundamental  Forms 
of  all  Musical  Composition ;  viz. 

Section — Period — Phrase, 
and  learned  the  conditions  of  their  construction. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


INVENTION   OP   MELODIES.      THE   MOTIVO. 


Apter  the  foregoing  preparatory  explanations,  the  student  may  commence  active 
operations  in  the  field  of  musical  invention,  by  essaying  to  develop  a  variety  of  new 
and  increasingly  interesting  forms  fi-om  those  previously  given. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  hitherto  followed. 

From  the  first  outset,  we  endeavoured  in  every  case  to  elucidate  what  we  pos- 
sessed; what  our  combinations  of  sound  contained;  and  what  fiirther  development 
they  required  or  afforded.  And  thus  we  discovered  what  was  still  wanting,  or  might 
be  added.  So  long  as  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  it  is  impossible  that  the  fountain 
of  artistic  invention  can  ever  be  exhausted. 

It  is  true,  the  preceding  as  wdl  as  the  immediately  following  forms  are,  and  will  be 
exceedingly  simple — ^forms  which  have  long  existed  and  been  known,  and  therefore  are 
altogether  void  of  novelty  and  peculiarity.  Perhaps  not  one  of  them  is  of  any  artistic 
value,  or  capable  of  pleasing  us  on  its  own  account ;  but,  collectively,  they  help  us  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  all  musical  productions ; 
80  that,  having  become  with  us  a  kind  of  second  nature,  we  may  afterwards  readily 
apply  them  to  new  and  elaborate  forms.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  leading-strings  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  safely  arrive  at  a  fully  developed  artistic  perception,  and 
independent  action. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  labours  of  the  accomplMed  artist  are  directed  to  quite 
different  objects  fi-om  those  which  we  have  at  present  in  view.  He  has  to  realize 
and  depict  his  own  feelings  and  ideas,  whilst  we  have  to  consider  only  the  general 
condition  of  a  musical  section,  or  attend  to  those  little  alterations  in  rhythm  and  tonal 
succession  which  lead  us  by  small  degrees  fi*om  one  form  to  another.  But  the 
former  constitutes  the  task  of  the  master,  to  whom  all  the  developments  of  the  School 
are  familiar,  and  who,  therefore,  is  not  required  to  go  through  them  again.  Never- 
theless, we  tread  in  reality  the  same  path  as  he  ;  we  have,  in  fact,  already  entered 
upon  it,  although  we  are  far  in  his  rear.  But  his  ideas,  possessed  by  himself  alone 
(or  a  few  others),  are  more  advanced ;  whilst  ours  are  primitive,  and  of  a  general 
nature.  We  therefore  can  and  miist  be  able  to  account  for  every  step  we  take ; 
whereas  the  artist,  pursuing  the  object  immediately  before  him,  strides  with  a  light 
step  over  all  those  intermediate  points,  which  to  him  are  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  second  consideration. 

In  what  way  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to  invent  melodies  ?  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  BO  fortunate  as  to  possess  some  good  ideas.  But  this  alone  would  be  of  little 
use.  We  must  have  a  certainty  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to  produce  something 
new ;  our  productive  power  must  not  depend  upon  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a 
happy  idea.     This  certainty,  the  power  of  producing:  at  will,  can  only  l)e  attained  by 
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a  consistent  and  steady  development.  Let  us,  therefore,  recommence  where  we 
left  off. 

Whence  did  we  obtain  our  previous  melodies  ?  From  the  Diatonic  Scale.  The 
successions  from  No.  2  to  No.  8  contain  nothing  else.  They  differ,  however,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  material  has  been  applied ;  i.  e,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
sounds  follow  each  other.  To  this  mode  of  application  we  now  once  more  turn  our 
attention. 

In  the  examination  of  No.  2,  we  find  that  all  the  bars  are  formed  exactly  alike ; 
each  consists  of  two  ascending  sounds  of  equal  duration  (crotchets).  If  we  know  the 
construction  of  the  first  bar,  we  also  know  that  of  all  the  others  ;  the  first  being  the 
model  for  the  rest.  Such  a  group  of  two,  three,  or  more  sounds,  serving  as  the  type 
or  model  for  more  extended  tonal  successions,  forms  the  nucleus  or  germ  fi*om  which 
the  latter  develop  themselves,  and  is  termed  a 

MOTIVO, 

or  motive. 

The  melody  No.  2  is  derived  from  the  motivo  of  two  crotchets,  rising  by  con- 
secutive degrees,  as  at  a. 

a  A  *  K      c  d 
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The  same  motivo  appears  in  the  first  two  bars  of  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7. 

In  No.  3,  we  discover  a  similar  motivo,  consisting  (as  at  b.  No.  9)  of  two  ascending 
crotchets.  But  the  first  of  these  crotchets  falls  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  a  bar ; 
and  thus  the  accent,  which,  in  the  motivo  of  No.  2,  appeared  upon  the  first  sound, 
fiills  here  (b)  upon  the  second.  The  melody  No.  3  is  formed  solely  from  this  motivo. 
In  No.  6,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  motivo  in  the  third  bar,  which  consists  of 
three  consecutively  ascending  sounds  (No.  9,  c),  of  which  the  first  is  a  crotchet,  and 
the  last  two  are  quavers.  And  as  it  depends  upon  us  to  choose  what  number  of 
sounds  our  motivo  shall  contain,  we  might  take  the  two  last  bars  of  No.  5,  which 
would  give  a  motivo  of  four  sounds  (No.  9,  d*). 

Prom  the  above,  it  is  obvious  that  we  never  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a  motivo.  Every 
staff  of  music  contains  a  number  of  them  ;  nay,  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
sounds,  of  equal  or  unequal  durations,  may  serve  as  a  motivo. 

But  may  the  sounds  indeed  be  joined  together  in  any  way  we  please  ?  Might 
we  not  in  this  manner  sometimes  bring  together  sounds  which  cannot  be  properly 
united,  and  between  which  no  rational  connexion  exists  ?  We  may  put  this  question 
aside,  as  we  shall  always  be  in  a  position  to  decide  what  sounds  may  or  may  not  be 
connected.  For  the  present,  the  diatonic  major  scale  serves  as  a  model  for  all 
melodious  combinations  ;  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  it,  we  cannot  err.  Other  different 
normal  forms  for  tonal  combinations  will  be  provided  hereafler. 

But  will  every  motivo,  thus  constructed,  be  of  an  interesting  nature,  or  possess 


♦  Let  the  student  try  to  discover,  in  the  Melodies  from  Nos.  2  to  7,  as  many  other  motivos 
as  he  can. 
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artistic  value  ?  This  question  is  equally  inadmissible  and  incorrect  It  is  inadmis- 
sible, because  our  object  is  not  to  foster  a  taste  for  artistic  trivialities  (see  Introduc- 
tion, p.  9),  but  to  exercise  and  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  accordance  with 
correct  principles.  It  is  incorrect,  because  it  is  not  the  motivo  for  its  own  sake,  but 
both  that  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed,  which  constitute  the  value  of  any 
artistic  production  based  upon  it  Motivos,  ^parently  the  most  insignificant,  have 
often  given  rise  to  combinations  of  the  highest  excellence ;  as,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  principal  nootivo  of  the  first  movement  of  Beethoeens  Symphony  in  C  minor 


10 


^M    r^\ 


i 


has  derived  and  displayed  its  fiill  power  only  through  the  skill  of  a  master-hand,  in 
the  fiilfilment  (rf*  a  great  idea. 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  question,  which  must  be  answered  before  we  can  com- 
mence our  work : 

What  can  be  done  with  a  Motivo? 

Firgtfy.  It  can  be  repeated;  t.  e,  the  same  group  of  sounds  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  place  (upon  the  same  degrees  of  the  scale)  several  times  in  succession. 
Here,  at  a, 

b 


#TTli  Jll^'U  J  J  J  i  Jlli 
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the  motivo  a,  of  No.  9,  has  been  repeated  once ;  at  ^,  it  occurs  in  ^  time,  twice 
repeated. 

Sectrndly.  It  may  be  transposed,  i.  e.  repeated  upon  a  different  degree  of  the 
scale.  Thus,  at  c,  the  former  motivo  appears, — ^first,  one  degree,  and  then  two  degrees 
higher.  In  the  first  transposition,  the  motivo  has  undergone  no  alteration ;  in  the 
second,  the  whole  tone  (c — d)  has  been  changed  into  a  semitone  (e—/).  The  latter 
alteration  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  diatonic  succession*,  and  allow- 
able, because  the  motivo  is  nevertheless  easily  recognized. 

The  melody  Noil  2  is  formed  of  a  repeated  transposition  of  the  motivo  a. 

Thirdly.  A  motivo  may  be  reversed;  i.  e.  its  sounds  may  be  made  to  follow 
each  other  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  they  originally  moved.     Here 

be  ^  / 
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we  see  the  motivo  of  No.  9  first  transposed  to  different  degrees  of  the  staff,  and  then 
reversed.  Thus,  also,  the  whole  section  No.  6  is  a  reversal  of  the  section  No.  5. 
We  likewise  perceive,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  transposition  and  reversal  of  a 
motivo  may  take  place  simultaneously. 


*  A  strict  repetition  of  the  motivo  c — d  would  have  led  to  thia  series  of  sounds  :  c  — d—  e  - 
f  ft-  gtt— aft— b4  (c),  and  thus  destroyed  the  diatonic  order.  We  see,  from  this,  that  slight 
alterations  of  a  motivo  may  not  only  be  allowable,  but  are  sometimes  necessary. 
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Fourthly.  A  motiyo  may  be  au^//ieff  ted  OT  dl  mi  nia/ied ;  i.e.  it  may  he  repre- 
sented in  sounds  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  The  one  is  termed  augnie^itatioHy 
the  other  diminution.  In  No.  12,  the  motivo  at  c  has  been  diminished  at  e ;  the 
crotchet  has  become  a  quaver,  and  the  quavers  have  been  changed  into  semiquavers. 
At  y,  we  see  an  augmentation  of  the  same  motivo,  which  here  is  expressed  in  sounds 
of  twice  the  original  value. 

Modifications  of  other  kinds  will  present  themselves  hereafter. 

And  now,  at  last,  we  may  conmience  active  operations.  We  begin  with  the 
formation  of  phrases ;  for  these  do  not  require  a  definite  close,  like  sections  and  periods ; 
they  are  therefore  subject  to  one  condition  less,  and,  so  far,  are  more  easily 
constructed. 
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A  Phrase  (see  p.  24)  is  a  melody  without  a  definite  termination.  It  arises 
from  the  continuation  of  a  motivo  to  a  certain  extent     We  require  therefore — 

1.  A  motivo. 

2.  This  motivo  must  be  employed  and  developed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
different  ways  pointed  out  above  ;  i.  e.  it  must  either  be  repeated,  transposed,  or 
reversed,  &c.  &c. 

Let  us,  before  we  commence,  settle  the  question,  whether  we  shall  choose  a 
different  motivo  for  every  new  phrase,  or  keep  to  one  motivo,  and  try  to  develop  it  in 
all  possible  ways.  The  former  would  not  only  indicate  both  indifference  and  fickle- 
ness on  our  part  (for  a  subject  that  is  really  interesting,  we  dwell  upon  at  least  for 
some  time),  but  would  also  create  the  same  feeling  of  indifference  and  inattention  in 
the  hearer,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  attention  to  be  fixed  upon  any  one  idea, 
when  immediately  led  to  the  consideration  of  another.     We  therefore  pronounce 

Perseverance  and  Consistency 

to  be  the  first  principles  of  Composition  ;  we  must  continue  &ithful  to  the  idea  once 
formed,  until  the  interest,  the  power  of  the  motivo,  or  its  various  ramifications  are 
exhausted  ;  or  until  the  occurrence  of  any  other  necessity  for  a  change. 

As  the  most  simple  motivo,  we  select  that  at  a.  No.  9.  This  we  might  repeat 
as  in  a.  No.  1 1 ;  but  it  yields  no  progressive  series  of  sounds,  being  merely  a  con- 
tinued movement  within  a  limited  space. 

The  motivo  may  be  transposed^  either  two  degrees  higher,  as  in  No.  2,  or  one 
degree  higher,  as  here  at  a, 

a  &c.      b         .  &c. 


^ 


or  one  degree  lower,  as  at  h,  by  which  means  we  obtain  a  descending  progression. 

Might  we  not  transpose  it  to  more  distant  degrees  of  the  scale ;  e.  g.  in  this 
manner :  c — (/,  f—g^  or  c — (/,  a — h  ?  No ;  for  in  doing  so  we  should  quit  our 
present  basis  of  formation,  the  diatonic  succession ;  and  as  yet  we  do  not  know 
whether,  and  under  what  circimistances,  we  are  permitted  to  do  so.  But  has  not 
this  been  done  at  ^,  in  the  above  example,  where  the  sound  d  is  followed  by  b,  and 
c  by  a  .^     No ;  for  the  intermediate  degrees,  c  and  b,  have  occurred  just  before. 

Our  motivo  seems  now  to  be  exhausted,  unless  we  reverse  it,  or  proceed 
gradually  thus : 
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a 


Here  the  motivo  (a)  is  again  twice  employed,  the  continuation  would  only  yield 
a  repetition  of  No.  2.  We  may,  however,  take  the  whole  contents  of  No.  14  for  a 
motivo,  and  employ  it  in  either  of  these  three  forms  : 


^=^^ 


of  which  the  last  (?)  is  a  diminution  of  the  preceding  one  (Ji). 
This  would  lead,  amongst  others,  to  the  two  following  forms  : 


&c. 


STJ^J^ 


which  differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  motivo,  and  of  which  the  second  appears  to  be 
of  a  more  light  and  lively  character  than  the  first,  whose  motion  shows  a  greater 
degree  of  steadiness. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  these  forms  ?  By  connecting  the  motivo  a,  and  its  trans- 
position into  one  of  twice  the  length. 

Might  we  not,  in  the  same  manner,  fonn  new  motivos,  and  consequentiy  new 
phrases,  by  connecting  Uie  original  motivo  with  two  or  more  consecutive  transposi- 
tions ? — Undoubtedly. 

Here, 


i  k       %  k  &c. 


another  phrase  has  been  constructed  upon  the  motivo  t.  But  there  seems  to  be  an 
irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  inasmuch  as  there  is  but 
one  intermediate  degree  between  the  last  sound  of  the  first  bar  and  the  first  sound  of 
the  second,  while  from  the  second  to  the  third  bar  there  is  a  fall  to  the  fiflh  degree. 
Is  not  this  contrary  to  the  principle  of  a  diatonic  succession  ?  It  is  so  in  one  respect. 
But  here  we  consider  the  motivo  t,  and  its  repetition  in  the  next  bar,  as  forming  a 
new  motivo  two  bars  long,  and  repeat  it  in  the  two  following  bars.  A  further  repetition 
of  this  new  motivo  (k)  would  again  commence  with  the  fiflh  degree  below  the  last, 
viz.  e. 

But  might  not  the  repetition  commence  upon  any  other  degree  than  the  fifth 
below  ?  We  leave  the  solution  of  this  question  to  the  consideration  and  industry  of 
the  student,  and  return  once  more  to  the  motivo  a. 

Hitherto  we  have  employed  this  motivo,  and  all  the  others,  only  in  their  direct 
(i.  e,  original)  progression.  We  know,  however,  that  every  motivo  may  also  be 
reversed  (p.  23).     This  furnishes  material  for  a  number  of  new  phrases. 
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If  we  connect  the  original  motive  with  its  reversed  progression,  we  obtain  motivos 
of  a  new  class, 


18 


^ijjjii  jj'i-i^-^r  II  UlM 


which  again  furnish  materials  for  new  phrases.     Here 


19 


^^^^^^^^^P 


p^T^in^ij^^^ 


are  some  phrases  obtained  in  this  manner.      It  is  obvious  that  all  ascending  progres- 
sions may  also  be  reversed ;  i.  e.  made  to  descend. 

Hitherto  all  the  sounds  employed  have  been  of  equal  duration ;  i.  ^..we  have 
exemplified  only  the  same  rhythmical  values.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  rhythmical 
arrangement  of  our  motivoe  is  introduced,  a  considerable  increase  of  material  pre- 
sents itself  Tlius  the  motivo  ?,  No.  1 5,  assumes  the  following  essentially  different 
forms,  merely  by  an  alteration  in  the  rhythm. 


&c. 
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|^^^^frrf-f=a-p+M;-ii^&fffff^^ 


Indeed,  an  entirely  new  character  may  be  given  to  a  motivo,  by  employing  a 
different  kind  of  measure ;  as  here : 


«pr^j^m^\  ft^rmm 


in  which  we  see  the  third  motivo  of  No.  1 9  three  times  repeated,  forming  a  new 
motivo  of  twelve  quavers. 

The  desire  for  rhythmical  variety  leads  naturally  to  a  subdivision  of  sounds. 
When  we  introduce  our  motivo  (a,  or  any  other)  in  sounds  no  longer  of  equal,  but 
different  durations,  e.  g.  the  first  as  a  crotchet,  the  second  as  a  quaver. 


the  idea  presents  itself  of  dividing  the  first  also  into  quavers  or  semiquavers  ;  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  an  entirely  new  form,  arising  from  the  repetition  of  sounds.  At 
the  first  glance  this  may  ap{>ear  an  acquisition  of  trifling  importance  ;  yet  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  that  the  fourth  motivo.  No.  22  (originally  the  sound  c,  sixteen 
times  repeated),  forms  the  principal  motivo  of  Mozart's  charming  and  soul-stirring 
Overture  to  Cosifan  tutte;  and  that  the  last  has  served  Clementi  as  the  subject  for 
a  sonata ;  has  afterwards  been  employed  in  the  same  character  by  Mozart  in  his 
Overture  to  "  7?  Flauto  Magico''  and  has  still  proved  sufficiently  fresh  to  become 
the  subject  of  an  Overture  in  the  fugato  style,  by  the  skilful  Composer,  Kunzen. 
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Here  let  ub  pause  ;  for  the  object  of  the  School  is  not  (were  it  indeed  possible)  to 
exhaust  our  materials,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  and  to  what  purposes  they  may 
be  applied.  Let  us  now  recapitulate  what  has  been  learned  from  the  foregoing 
development. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  how  an  increasing  number  of  motivos  has  been 
derived  from  the  first  (a)  ;  and  that  it  was  neither  chance  nor  some  happy  idea 
which  led  to  them,  but  a  gradual  development  of  the  preceding  examples.  From 
this  observation  we  derive  the  conviction,  that  we  have  only  to  go  on  in  the  same 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  greater  nimiber  of  motivos  ;  that  this  development 
is,  in  fact,  imlimited,  and  opens  the  road  to  an  endless  chain  of  new  forms. 

Secondly :  We  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  difTerent  ways  in  which  a 
motivo  may  be  employed,  so  as  to  form  phrases  which  may  be  (p.  28)-— 

1.  Repeated  on  the  same  degree  of  the  scale, 

2.  Transposed, 

3.  Reversed, 

4.  Diminished,  or  augmented, 

5.  Rhythmically  developed, 

6.  Or  all  these  modes  of  treatment  may  be  mixed  or  combined  one  with 
another. 

Thirdly:  We  have  recognized  and  exercised  the  most  essential  powers,  not  only 
in  musical,^ but  in  all  other  operations,  viz. 

Consistency  and  Perseverance  ; 

as  we  had  not  only  to  keep  the  motivo  constantly  in  view,  but  also,  in  its  repeti* 
tions,  to  preserve  a  similar  connexion.  If  we  have  hitherto  appeared  over  scrupulous 
on  this  point,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  forms  which  admit  of  greater  fireedom  of  action. 
But  the  principle  itself  must  never  be  abandoned,  lest  extravagance  and  confiision 
should  take  place  of  unity  and  decision.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  enquire  when  and 
to  what  extent  a  deviation  from  the  strict  rule  is  permissible.  All  we  require  at 
present  is  to  aim  at  the  acquirement  of  power  to  act  with  "  plan  and  consistency  ;" 
and  the  only  way  to  attain  this,  is  continued  practice.  The  relaxation  of  this  prin- 
ciple requires  no  practice  ;  it  springs  either  fi'om  considerations  of  a  higher  nature, 
which  we  cannot  here  enter  into,  or  from  weakness.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
our  great  masters,  while  the^  knew  how  to  preserve  their  fireedom  of  choice,  also 
knew  how  to  apply  the  power  of  a  more  rigorous  development,  when  requisite.  Of 
this  we  have  a  most  striking  confirmation  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minor — one  of  the  grandest  and  most  powerful  illustrations  of  musical 
poetry  extant — ^which  has  arisen  almost  sole\y  fi'om  a  strict  development  of  the 
motivo  already  alluded  to  (No.  10).  And  yet  this  motivo  consists  of  only  two  sounds ; 
it  does  not  even  contain  a  decided  indication  of  the  key  or  harmony — an  evident 
proof  that  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  motivo  is  treated,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  number  of  loosely  connected  phrases,  but  the  energetic  adherence  to, 
and  elaboration  of,  the  leading  idea,  which  gives  power  and  effect  to  a  musical  com- 
position. 

At  this  point,  the  creative  operations  of  the  student  commence.     Let  him  adopt 
the  passages  in  the  preceding  examples  as  the  basis  of  his  operations,  and  endeavour 
vol.  I.  D 


« < 
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to  derire  from  them  as  many  new  c«ies  as  possible  ^.  In  doing  so,  he  should  proceed 
as  in  the  derekfsnent  of  the  mo^ce  derired  from  that  at  (a),  and  the  passage  Na  2  ; 
mily  his  devekipments  should  be  carried  much  &rther,  and  not  merdj  indicated,  as 
in  Noe.  25  to  27,  but  written  out  in  iulL  It  is  only  by  thus  continually  forming, 
tzansfc^ming,  and  developing,  that  the  student  can  acquire  the  power  ci  pro- 
ducing with  fecility  and  certainty ;  and,  without  this  power,  even  great  fertility  of 
ideas  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  every  i<ka  will  remain  fruitless.  A  piece  of  gold 
whidi  I  find,  is  w<vth  only  so  mudi  as  its  value  in  nooney ;  but  a  skill  whidi  I  hsfe 
acquired,  may  be  a  source  ci  constant  profit 

It  is  true,  if  we  estimate  the  passages  whidi  we  have  as  yet  formed  merdy 
according  to  their  value  as  real  artistic  productions,  we  must  confess  them  to  be  of 
little  or  no  importance ;  and  that  even  those  forms  whidi  we  may  be  able  to  derive 
fixnn  them,  are  not  likely  to  possess  a  considerably  higher  value ;  for  evoi  if  a  really 
interesting  form  should  occasionally  make  its  appearance,  it  cannot  easily  attract 
notice  amongst  so  many  others,  which  are  all  derived  firom  the  same  source — the 
major  scale — and  therefore  partake  of  a  general  monotcmy  of  expression.  But  the 
student  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  this  consideration.  He  should 
always  remember  that  the  aim  and  end  of  his  studies  and  labours  is,  not  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  isdated,  though  perhaps  happy  results,  but  the  acquirement  of  that 
creative  power,  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  devdopment,  and  the  natural  talent, 
as  well  as  the  general  intellectual  advancement  of  the  student,  promises  a  never- 


'  Here  the  student  has  hia/irst  (oaky  and  will  accomplish  it  the  better,  the  jnore  quietly  he 
proceeds  from  point  to  point 

He  has  first  to  form  passages  (and  motivos  for  new  phrases),  merdy  by  means  of  tra9Upontumy 
as  shown  in  Xos.  13  to  17.  Next,  the  reversal  of  the  motivo  is  to  be  applied  to  the  formation  of 
new  motivos  and  phrases ;  and,  lastly,  the  rhythmical  element  is  to  be  developed,  not  forgetting 
the  repetitum  of  wtmdt  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  variety  of  forms. 

All  passages  are  to  be  formed  and  written  in  C  major,  and  then  gradually  transposed — ^but 
not  written  again — into  the  other  major  keys,  proceeding  in  this  order:  2>,  -Sb — i?b — ^, 
A^  Ab,  &c.  kc. 

These  transpositions  strengthen  our  power  of  imagination,  and  make  us  feel  equally  at  home 
in  all  keys.  Occasionally,  also,  a  passage,  if  within  the  compass  of  the  voice,  should  be  sung, 
the  student  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  sounds  (e.  g.  Xo.  17,  thus : 

C'i   ^y   fy  />   ^y  /»  9y   «> 

kc.  &c.);  and  these  sounds  should  not  be  sustained  as  in  the  ordinary  scale  exercises,  but 
uttered  quite  short  and  distinctly.  Such  singing,  or  oven  whistling,  if  the  student  should  have 
no  voice  at  all — is  the  very  b^t  means  of  cultivating  and  strengthening  our  powers  of 
imagination. 

All  passages  must  be  carried  out  much  farther  than  in  the  preceding  illustrations — to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  two  octaves. 

The  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  powers,  which  begins  here  (and,  in  ordinary  musical 
instruction,  is  so  injuriously  neglected,  that  it  might  be  said  half  of  our  performers,  especially 
on  the  pianoforte,  play  with  deaf  ears),  is  an  indispensable  foundation,  not  only  for  the  study  of 
Composition,  but  for  every  deep  research  in  music.  Whatever  has  been  previously  neglected, 
may  from  this  time  be  redeemed,  and  must  be,  if  music  is  to  become  an^'thing  but  a  lifeless 
^jccufration.  For  this  reason,  the  student  must  constantly  endeavour  to  invent  and  write  all  his 
passag<?8  and  motivos  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument ;  then,  however,  all  that  has  been 
written  should  be  tried  upon  the  instrument,  each  phrase  being  practised  until  played  and  sung 
with  equal  facility,  clearness,  and  correctness,  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 
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ending  harvest  in  the  field  of  musical  composition.  The  student,  be  it  earnestly 
repeated,  should  not  search  after  that  which  he  fancies  to  be  most  interesting  or 
unusual ;  such  things  cannot  even  be  discovered  by  being  purposely  sought  for,  but 
arise  spcmtaneously,  when  the  mind  is  fully  engrossed  in  the  development  of  an  artistic 
idea.  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  follow  up  every  series  of  fonns,  so 
far  as  he  sees  a  possibility  of  gaining  firom  it  any  new  result ;  by  acting  on  this  plan, 
he  will  acquire  a  perfect  facility  in  the  construction  of  every  kind  of  musical  form. 


d2 
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In  the  fonnation  of  passages,  we  have  proceeded  sequentially  with  our  motivo. 
The  motivo  constituted  the  only  object  of  our  interest,  and  was  therefore  repeated 
so  long  as  that  interest  remained  undiminished.  Every  passage,  therefore,  is  in 
itself  unlimited ;  there  exists  in  it  no  necessity  or  reason  for  a  termination ;  this 
depends  upon  other  considerations  :  we  break  it  off,  because  ve  will  continue  it  no 
longer. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  section  and  period.  Both  require  a 
definite  termination ;  they  oppose  the  tendency  to  indefinite  extension  of  tfie  motivo ; 
on  their  account  the  motivo  must  be  given  up  or  altered,  as  in  No.  3,  which  closed 
with  the  last  c,  and  in  No.  6,  in  the  third  bar  of  which  the  motivo,  a,  had  either  to 
be  altered  or  exchanged  for  some  other. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  cases  to  which  these  observations  apply. 

A.     Formation  of  Sections. 

We  confine  the  formation  of  sections  to  No.  5.  In  this  section,  the  third  bar, 
(which  is  the  motivo  c,  of  No.  9)  is  new,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  most  interesting. 
If  we  endeavour  to  retain  the  whole  of  this  section,  but  place  the  most  interesting 
parts  at  the  beginning. 
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we  see  that  No.  6  claims  the  preference ;  because  its  more  lively  motivo  gives  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  movement,  and  leads  with  decision  to  the  close  ;  while,  in  No.  23, 
the  movement,  which  at  first  is  lively,  becomes  languishing  towards  the  end,  and  the 
first  motivo  is  entirely  thrown  away. 

We  might  endeavour  to  give  increased   animation  by  the  repetition  of  the  first 
lively  motivo : 
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but  then  there  remains  only  one  single  sound  for  the  third  bar,  and  the  section  ap- 
pears to  die  away  before  it  has  arrived  at  its  termination.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
say  that  this  or  the  preceding  section  is  absolutely  bad,  or  ill -constructed.  An  endless 
multiplicity  of  tasks  devolves  upon  an  artist ;  partly  abstract  (e.^.  when  writing  for  the 
drama,  or  settuig  music  to  poetry),  partly  from  his  individual  temperament  and  ima- 
gination ;  and,  as  each  requires  a  {)eculiar  form  of  expression,  it  follows  that  sections 
liVp  the  above  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  very  proper  and  justifiable.     We 
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have  not  yet,  however,  arrived  at  the  stage  for  noticing  the  affections  of  the  mind,  or 
accidental  circumstances ;  our  present  business  is  to  attend  to  the  general  laws  of 
form ;  and,  according  to  these,  the  cessation  of  movement  in  the  third  bar  of  the 
above  section  is  wrong. 

We  will,  therefore,  continue  the  motivo  c  still  further  : 
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which  carries  us  beyond  the  tonic  ;  so  that  we  must  return  to  it  for  the  close ;  or 
we  must  employ  some  other  progression  {e.  y.  as  at  f  and  f  f ),  to  impart  greater 
animation  to  the  third  bar. 

But  we  might  consider  the  movement  of  No.  24  sufficiently  lively  to  require  no 
increase.  In  this  case,  we  must  at  least  avoid  giving  the  whole  energy  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  first  half  of  the  section,  whereby  its  last  half,  which  ought  to  exhibit  an 
increased  energy  of  movement  towards  the  final  sound  (p.  22),  is  made  to  drag 
inanimately.  We  therefore  place  the  two  motionless  bars  at  the  commencement 
and  close, 
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or  intermix  them  with  the  more  animated  ones, 
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and  thus  obtain  a  melody  in  which  the  motivo  has  been  more  consistently  developed. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  has  led  us  back  to  the  motivo  dy  of  No.  9. 

In  the  last  section  (No.  27),  a  new  feature  presents  itself  for  our  consideration. 
The  long  sound  (minim)  in  the  second  bar,  to  which  the  motivo  leads  so  naturally 
and  decidedly,  forms  a  resting-point  by  which  the  section  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
halves,  or 

Phrases, 

resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  two  sections  composing  a  period  (No.  7) ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  first  section  of  a  period,  and  all  sections  generally,  have  not 
only  a  rhythmical,  but  also  a  satisfectory  tonal  termination  ;  whereas  the  first  phrase 
of  a  section  has  indeed  a  rhythmical,  but  not  a  tonal  termination ;  for  the  scale  of 
tonal  degrees  does  not  end  upon  /*,  and  there  exists  no  reason  why  the  series  should 
cease  at  this  point. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  section  No.  27  might  have  been  formed 
directly  firom  the  motivo  dy  of  No.  9.  Let  us  now  take  this  motivo,  and  repeat  it 
several  times  upon  successive  degrees  of  the  scale : 
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Here  we  have  obtained  a  section  consisting  of/owr  times  two  bars.     It  is  evident 
that  we  could  not  finish  with  the  fourth  bar,  because  (so  far  as  we  know  at  present) 
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a  section  can  only  tenninate  satis&ctorily  with  the  tonic.  We  were  therefore  obliged 
to  go  on ;  and,  in  order  to  arriye  at  the  tonic,  at  least  in  the  eighth  bar,  we  were 
even  forced  to  change  the  mode  of  conducting  the  motiyo,  by  repeating  it,  after  the 
sixth  bar,  upon  the  second,  instead  of  the  third  degree  below.  We  have  thus  gone 
beyond  the  original  limits  of  the  section  (p.  36).  Is  this  permitted  ?  Yes,  The 
form  of  the  section  merely  requires  a  definite  termination,  and,  like  every  idea,  an 
intelligible  and  perspicuous  arrangement ;  all  this  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon 
the  precise  number  of  four  bars.  This  number  only  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  we  had  to  arrange  a  series  of  eight  sounds  in  the  most  simple  species  of 
time,  I.  e,  in  bars  of  two  crotchets  each.  When  we  change  the  time,  the  number  of 
bars  also  is  changed ;  for  instance,  if  we  arrange  Nos.  27  and  28  in  common  time. 
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we  have  the  same  tonal  contents  in  the  form  of  two  bars  instead  of  four,  and  four 
instead  of  eight — a  clear  sign  that  the  number  of  bars,  wheUier  two,  four,  or  eight, 
makes  no  essential  difference  in  the  form  of  a  section.  Returning  to  No.  28,  we 
find  it  to  consist  of  four  phrases,  or  four  repetitions  of  the  motivo  d.  If  the  move- 
ment appear  to  be  too  frequentiy  interrupted,  we  might  unite  two  phrases  in  one ; 
e.  g.  thus : 


when  there  would  be  again  only  two  distinct  phrases ;  or  we  might  infuse  greater 
animation  into  the  movement  of  the  second  half  of  the  section  : 
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(in  both  cases  the  rhythm  has  been  slightiy  altered) ;  or,  lastiy,  we  might  diminish 
the  number  of  repetitions,  by  transposing  the  motivo  successively  a  third  higher. 


which  would,  however,  lead  to  sections  of  six,  or  (in  common  time)  three  bars*. 

In  the  quadripartite  forms,  Nos.  29  and  82,  the  section  seems  to  close  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  rule  set  forth  at  p.  22,  inasmuch  as  the  last  sound  does  not 
fall  upon  a  principal,  but  upon  an  originally  principal  part  of  the  bar,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  receive  the  strongest  accent.  This  deviation  from  the  general  rule 
is,  however,  accounted  for  by  the  way  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  the  arrangement 
of  our  sections  into  bars  of  four  crotchets  each.     It  will  be  remembered  that  these 


♦  May  wc  not  also  form  sections  conaisting  of  16,  32,  or  even  more  bars  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
only  that  we  run  a  grater  risk  of  their  losing  pc'rspicuity  and  symmetry.  Could  sections  also 
consist  of  5,  7,  or  1 1  bars  ? — ^Ycs ;  but  they  must  necessarily  be  Aiuch  broader  and  heavier  than 
those  of  4,  6,  8,  or  more  bars,  all  of  which  arc  midtiplcs  of  two  or  three. 
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bars  were  fonned  by  uniting  two  of  our  original  bars  in  one ;  these  were  bipartite 
(so  are  also  the  bars  in  §  or  g  time  based  upon  a  division  into  three  parts),  and  the 
arrangement  of  our  sections,  phrases,  &c.  is  made,  and  must  be  judged  according  to 
the  simple  order  of  rhythm  which  forms  its  basis. 

B.     Formation  of  Periods. 

We  know  that  the  period  consists  of  two  sections  (first  and  second  members),  the 
essential  difference  between  which  consists,  so  &r  as  our  present  information  extends, 
in  the  direction  of  their  melody. 

In  the  first  period,  No.  7,  we  found  that  the  second  section  was  constructed 
exactly  like  the  first.  Must  this  always  be  the  case  ? — No.  Such  uniformity  is, 
indeed,  expressive  of  a  high  degree  of  unity  of  idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
liable  to  become  wearisome,  on  account  of  its  great  sameness.  Shall  we,  then,  con- 
struct the  second  section  altogether  differently  from  the  first  ?  shall  we  introduce  quite 
new  motivoB  ?  That  would  be  a  fault  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  second  section 
must  always  be  felt  as  a  continuation  (though  in  a  contrary  sense)  of  the  first,  and 
as  such,  it  has  further  to  develop  its  contents.  If  a  new  and  totally  different  idea 
should  arise,  and  require  to  be  expressed,  then  the  first  section  could  no  longer  be 
considered  as  the  farst  member  of  a  period,  but  would  require  a  definite  dose,  as 
being  complete  in  itself;  and  the  following  section  would  have  to  be  commenced 
anew,  and  independently  of  the  preceding  one.  The  most  natural  way  is  to  form 
the  second  section  firom  the  motives  of  the  first ;  ^.  y.  if  No.  6  be  taken  as  a  first 
member,  the  second  might  follow  in  this  manner :  • 


or  its  motives  should,  at  least,  be  similar  to  those  of  the  first ;  e,  g. 
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Only  as  &r  as  regards  the  number  of  bars,  we  will  for  the  present  preserve  a 
perfect  uniformity  between  the  two  sections  of  our  periods  8 . 


'  Second  t«ri$9  of  exereiteo  : — Acting  upon  the  principles  and  rules  here  laid  down,  the 
■todent  should  bo  guided  by  the  preceding  examples,  in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  sections 
todperiodt;  they  should  all  be  written  in  C  major;  and  then,  as  in  the  first  exercises,  trans- 
posed on  the  Piano  into  the  other  major  keys. 
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FIFTH  SECTION. 

OPENING   OF   NEW   ROADS. 


Having,  in  the  preceding  sections,  considered  the  fundamental  forms  <^  all 
musical  construction,  viz. 

PassageSy 
Sections, 
and   Periods, 

with  their  division  into  phrases,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  of 
motivos ;  having  likewise  shown  the  effects  which  arise  from  the  desire  to  retain  and 
develop  a  given  or  chosen  motivo  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prescribed  limits  and 
form  of  the  section  and  period  on  the  other ;  we  laid  before  the  student  a  new  series 
of  exercises.  With  a  view  to  give  him  every  assistance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
render  his  labours  more  interesting  and  productive,  we  will  point  out  to  him  a  few 
new  roads  to  the  formation  of  sections  and  periods.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  adding  some  explanations,  which,  although  of  secondary  importance, 
may  yet  be  considered  valuable. 

A  road  to  a  new  and  inexhaustible  series  of  forms  opens  itself  at  every  point 
previously  attained.  Were  we  to  refer  to  page  30,  and  ask  what  has  been  here 
acquired,  and  to  what  further  purposes  may  it  be  applied  ? 

We  might,  by  way  of  illustration,  return  once  more  to  the  motivo  c  of  No.  9. 
To  the  question,  what  does  it  contain  ?  The  most  simple  answer  is,  three  different 
sounds.  If  we  now  add,  that  one  of  them  is  a  crotchet,  and  the  two  others  are 
quavers,  we  enter  upon  the  rhythmical  element  of  the  motivo,  and  thus  a  new 
course  of  developments  is  opened  to  us*. 

•  But  is  not  this  mode  of  arriving  at  a  new  motivo  by  altering  the  form  of  another,  a  pro- 
cess of  abstract  reasoning,  instead  of  being  a  really  artistic  operation  ? 

It  is  the  unavoidable  form  of  teaching  only,  which  can  give  it  for  a  moment  the  appearance 
of  being  imartistic  in  its  character.  Wc  must  necessarily  employ  verbal  explanations,  and  can 
only  show  by  an  examination  of  outward  marks  how  one  form  {e.  g.  a  motivo)  arises  from 
another.  That  which  in  an  artist  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  feeling  and  intuition,  wo 
must  try  to  explain  by  abstract  reasoning,  and  thus  make  it  a  subject  of  intellectual  perception. 

But  let  the  student  take  eare  (as  we  have  repeatedly  warned  him)  that  this  perception  do 
not  remain  altogether  an  abstract  one.  Ho  should  not  only  be  able  to  say,  this  motivo  or  form 
is  of  such  or  such  a  character,  and  allows  of  such  or  such  transformations ;  but  he  should  also 
feel  all  these  things,  and  make  his  ear  a  witness  of  what  he  feels,  by  means  of  singing  or 
playing.  Thus  will  his  abstract  perception  be  converted  into  a  real  artistic  consciousness*, 
and  feeling,  reasoning,  and  demonstration  by  the  senses,  will  hlend  together  in  an  entity  of 
action.  The  transformations  of  the  motivo  e,  No.  9,  for  instance,  in  Nos.  36  to  37,  appear  at 
first  to  be  merely  the  results  of  abstract  calculation.  But  let  the  student  yield  himself  only 
to  the  feeling  of  the  rhythmical  differences,  and  the  apparent  arithmetical  operation  wiU 
become  an  event  in  his  musical  experience,  a  living  and  lifo-produdng  phenomenon.    The 
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But  the  three  sounds  might  also  be  of  equal  duration,  which  would  be  the  most 
simple  form.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  a  new  motivo  before  us,  of  three  equal 
sounds,  which  would  lead  to  a  section  in  three-four  time. 
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Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  this  motivo  and  the  one  from  which  it 
is  derived?  In  the  ori^nal  motivo,  the  first  sound  was  of  longer  duration  than 
either  of  the  others.  If  we  apply  this  difference  of  duration  to  \  time,  we  arrive 
at  a  new  rhythmical  form. 
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The  first  soimd  of  the  original  motivo  is  cts  Umg  as  the  two  others  together ;  here 
it  is  twice  as  lanff.  By  making  it  three  times  as  long,  we  arrive  again  at  a  section 
in  common  time. 
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Let  the  student  notice  how,  in  the  above  examples  (Nos.  36  to  37),  the  accent 
upon  the  first  note  is  increased  by  changing  the  time  of  the  motivo. 
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This  is  a  means  of  expression  which  will  hereafter,  especially  in  the  composi- 
tion (^  vocal  music,  prove  of  great  importance.  It  is  clear  that  these  rhythmical 
gradations  may  be  still  &rther  increased  by  employing  dotted  notes  or  binds  after 
the  accented  notes ;  e.  g. 
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Returning  to  the  motivo  of  No.  36,  we-  find  that  its  first  sound  is  equal  in  dura- 
tion to  two  crotchets.  We  might,  therefore,  substitute  two  separate  crotchets  for  the 
single  minim: 
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acoompliflhed  artist  pumies  exactly  the  same  course,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  hears  in 
his  mind  the  motiTO  e — d — «,  and  has  now  to  consider  in  which  form  of  rhythm  it  presents 
itself^  whether  in  that  of  No.  9,  or  No.  36,  36,  or  37.  Only  the  operation  of  thus  converting  a 
matter  of  feeling  into  a  subject  of  real  perception  takes  place  in  him  quite  rapidly,  and  he  is 
apparentUf  as  unconscious  of  it,  as  we  all  are  of  the  process  taking  place  in  our  mind  when 
reading  the  written  or  printed  thoughts  of  others.  Nay,  he  may,  even  at  the  first  moment,  be 
-uncertain  about  the  true  rhythmical  expression,  or  employ  one  rhythmical  form  instead  of 
another  nearly  like  it  Such  things  have  happened  to  every  composer,  and  clearly  prove  that 
iiere  a  progressive  consciousness  comes  into  play. 
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or,  carrying  the  subdivision  still  farther,  substitute  two  quavers  for  each  crotchet 


jrHd^M 


^m 


This  leads  us  to  a  new  series  of  motivos,  of  which  the  repetition  of  a  sound 
forms  the  characteristic  feature ;  e.  g. 
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and  which,  therefore,  are  of  a  purely  rhythmical  nature.  They  may  prove  of  great 
service  when  we  wish  to  give  animation  and  variety  to  those  parts  of  a  composition 
in  which  we  are  confined  to  a  limited  range  of  sounds. 

We  return  to  No.  41.     If  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sound  should 
not  please  us,  we  may  introduce  one  of  the  contiguous  sounds,  either' the  next  above, 
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or,  as  the  motivo  also  leads  to  this  upper  sound,  the  next  below, 
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which  imparts  greater  energy  to  the  ascending  progression  of  the  motivo. 

But  why  have^e,  in  the  third  bar  of  the  last  section,  introduced  the  sound  a 
sharp  instead  of  Hj  Because,  in  the  two  preceding  bars,  there  was  also  only  the 
interval  of  a  semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  quavers,  and  because  this 
shorter  step  leads  more  smoothly  in  ascending. 

Thus  we  have  here,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  a  sound  foreign  to  the  chosen 
key,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  a  case  where  the  original  sounds  of  the  key  could 
not,  or,  at  least,  by  no  means  so  well.  Have  we  by  this  means  quitted  the  original 
key,  or  has  it  become  ambiguous  ?  By  no  means.  The  key  remains  in  full  force, 
and  shows  itself  immistakeably  by  the  close  upon  the  tonic.  We  have  merely 
passed  through  the  foreign  sound,  to  make  the  progression  through  the  successive 
degrees  of  the  original  more  smooth,  and  in  keeping  with  the  preceding  bars. 

Now  we  may  introduce  the  contiguous  foreign  sound  sooner  and  more  frequently 
as  an  assisting  sound. 
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Here,  at  a,  we  pass  through  three  foreign  sounds ;  in  the  third  bar,  the  sound  b 

*  Why  have  not  these  sounds  been  written  as  d  flat,  g  flat,  and  b  flat  ^  Because  wo  are 
ascending,  and  raise  the  sounds  e  and  /  to  c  sharp  and  /  sharp — in  order  te  glide  more  easily 
jnto  d  and  g.  We  also  avoid  thereby  the  trouble  of  revoking  the  previous  accidentals  by 
special  signs,  as  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  do,  had  we  employed  notes  with  flats  instead 
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had  to  be  repeated,  as  there  is  no  intermediate  sound  between  b  and  c,  or  we  must 
have  tried  to  find  some  other  expedient ;  e.  g.  by  proceeding  as  at  ^.  From  this, 
it  is  but  one  step  to  the  introduction  of  all  foreign  sounds,  either  ascending  or 
descending. 
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Thereby  passing  fi'om  the  diatonic  into  the  chromatic  scale ;  but,  through  the 
power  of  the  tonic,  the  diatonic  scale  still  remains  the  predominant  principle*.  We 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  examples  Nos.  43  to  46. 

In  these,  the  movement,  entii'ely  by  quavers,  and  through  so  many  semitones, 
may  i^pear  trifling.  This  objection  may  be  met  by  leaving  out  the  second  auxiliary 
sound  and  introducing  a  rest  instead. 


These  interruptions  by  short  rests  give  to  the  passage  a  halting  kind  of  move- 
ment, which  might  be  rendered  still  more  perceptible  by  marking  the  interruptions 
more  strongly ;  as,  e,  g,  in  this  section  in  two-four  time. 


3f^ 


The  deviation  firom  the  motivo,  in  the  third  bar,  serves  to  relieve  the  too  great 
uniformity,  as  well  as  to  lead  more  easily  and  smoothly  into  the  last  sound. 

In  the  last  two  examples,  we  met  with  a  new  and  striking  feature ;  the  series  of 
sounds  has  been  divided  by  means  of  rests  into  small  distinct  groups  of  sounds, 
which,  however,  are  neither  melodically  nor  rhythmically  complete  in  themselves. 
Although  not  of  such  importance  as  the  phrases,  which  have  at  least  a  perfect 
rhythmical  close,  they  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  noticed.     We  shall  call  them 


of  shaips.  This  is  one  of  tho  fundamental  principles  of  musical  orthography,  which  ariflcs 
quite  naturally  firom  the  circumstances  of  tho  case  upon  which  it  bears.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  e.  g.  when  the  more  convenient  mode  of  notation  would  lead  to 
the  inlzoduction  of  sounds,  which  would  remind  the  reader  of  keys  remote  from  that  in  which 
we  write ;  or  when  it  cannot  be  strictly  carried  out,  for  harmonic  reasons  which  it  would  be 
impossible  here  to  explain.  Thus,  in  No.  46,  it  would  have  been  better  if^  at  a,  the  soimd 
a%  had  been  noted  as  ^[7 ;  and  at  &,  the  sound  ^ [7  as  f%, 

*  Might  not  the  chromatic  scale  serve,  as  well  as  the  major  diatonic  scale,  for  the  hatis  of 
musical  composition.^  (p.  18.)  No;  for  the  former  contains  every  soimd  of  our  tonal 
system,  without  an  indication  of  any  particular  key.  But  where  aU  is  devoid  of  a  distinct 
peculiarity,  there  also  nothing  distinctive  can  be  designed  or  effectively  produced.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  not  even  a  Umic  or  a  necessary  beginning  and  end  in  the  chromatic  scale. 
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members.    Such  members  may  be  distinctly  felt  even  where  there  are  no  rests ;  e.  g. 
here 


And  thus  a  period  may,  e.  g. 
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1,  divide  itself  into  a  first  and  second  section  (A.  B);  2,  the  first  section,  into 
two  phrases  (a,  b)  ;  3,  each  phrase  of  the  first  section  into  two  members  (c  and  d, 
e  and/)  ;  and  4,  the  whole  second  section  into  three  members  (y,  A,  and  i) ; 
which  show,  at  least  so  &r,  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  as  the  last  (i)  is  as  long  as 
the  other  two  together.  The  termination  of  the  phrase  a  is  marked  by  the  rest 
which  follows ;  if  it  were  desired  to  mark  it  more  distinctly,  the  last  three  sounds 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  a  crotchet  (f). 

The  development  or  transformation  of  a  group  of  sounds  by  such  additions, 
alterations,  and  omissions  as  the  above,  is  termed  Figuration.  With  the  help  of 
figuration,  not  only  the  expression  of  whole  sections  and  periods  may  be  partly  or 
totally  altered,  but  also  it  leads  to  an  endless  variety  of  new  motivos  and  passages ; 
and  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  inventive  feculties  of  the  learner. 
By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  instrumental,  and  also  a  great  portion  of  our  vocal, 
melodies  are  based  on  figuration,  or  by  its  means  have  been  raised  to  a  place  in 
more  extended  compositions.  It  will  therefore  be  very  usefiil  to  the  student,  while 
continuing  his  own  exercises,  to  search  the  works  of  our  great  masters  (especially 
their  instrumental  compositions)  for  those  figurations  which  are  based  upon  the 
major  scale,  and  to  ascertdn  in  what  manner  they  have  arisen. 


SECOND      DIVISION. 


COMPOSITION  IN  TWO  PARTS. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


ONE   PART   DOUBLED   IN   THE    OCTAVE. 

The  farther  we  endeavour  to  extend  single  successions  of  sounds,  the  more  do 
we  feel  their  insufficiency ;  not  only  because  they  are  merely  a  thin  thread  of 
sound  without  power  or  fulness,  however  interesting  may  be  their  melodious  com- 
bination, but  also  because  the  tonic  which  forms  their  commencement  and  dose 
does  not  offer  a  sufficient  counterpoise  for  the  more  richly  developed  scale ;  and 
farther,  because,  in  common  with  all  other  nations  advanced  in  civilisation,  we  have 
from  childhood  been  accustomed  to  music  in  parts,  or  harmony. 

Now,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  composition  in  two  parts.  Here  the  idea  which 
most  readily  suggests  itself,  is,  to  have  the  same  series  of  sounds  performed  by  a 
second  part  in  a  higher  or  lower  octave. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  following  example  is  obtained  from  that  at  No.  6 : 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  moves  in  two  parts  ;  i.  e.  that  it  employs  two 
different  series  of  sounds.  The  result  is  a  greater,  broader,  and  more  powerful 
body  of  sound,  which  is  especially  suited  for  massive  effects,  but  appears  less 
adapted  to  a  light  or  rapid  movement  pressing  forward  to  a  point.  Two  such  series, 
however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  single  part,  as  their  rhythm  and 
tonal  succession  only  express  the  same  idea  in  different  regions  of  sound.  There- 
fore no  farther  explanation  or  practice  is  required  for  this  form. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  variety  of  one-part  passages,  by 
combining  the  sounds  of  both  parts  in  one.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  above  passages 
in  two  parts  (No.  61)  may  be  converted  into  the  following  one-part  passage, 


-^ 


Fm-T-f^ 


i 


by  taking  the  simultaneous  sounds  of  the  two  octaves  in  succession ;  and  for  that 
purpose  changing  the  crotchets  into  quavers  and  the  quavers  into  semi-quavers. 
But  why  has  the  passage  not  been  made  to  close  in  the  same  manner  with  two 
crotchets,   c— c?      Because  it  would   have   sounded  strange  and  feeble,  if,    afler 

the  previous  movement  in  quavers  and  semi-quavers,  a  sudden  slackening  had  taken 
place  in  the  last  bar ;  especially  as  the  skipping  of  the  melody  from  one  octave  to 
the  other  gives  the  passage  a  character  of  restlessness,  with  which   such  an  abrupt 
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subsidence  into  the  slow  movement  of  crotchets  would  but  ill  accord.  Moreover, 
the  skip  at  the  close  into  the  higher  octave  would  have  been  of  an  exciting,  instead 
of  a  calming  character. 

That,  however,  in  particular  cases,  even  this  unexpected  torpid  movement  of  the 
crotchets,  and  the  exciting  skip  to  the  octave  above  as  the  final  sound,  may  have  a 
good  effect,  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  principles  hitherto  laid  down. 

Here  we  have,  besides,  another  case  (see  page  88)  of  the  final  sound  f^pearing 
not  to  M  upon  a  principal  part  of  the  measure.  This,  however,  is  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  for,  in  reality,  the  three  notes  C^  in  the  last  bar,  are  merely  a  figuration,  or 
separation  of  the  final  octave.  We  now  apply  our  former  mode  of  proceeding  to 
this  new  melodic  basis,  and  mix  our  former  motivos  with  those  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  two  different  octaves.  An  inexhaustible  source  of  new  forms  of 
melody  opens  itself  Without  entering  upon  a  systematic  development  of  these 
forms,  we  here  give  some  by  way  of  illustration: 
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The  comprehension  and  appropriation  of  these  figurative  forms  require  no  further 
explanation.  From  the  above  also,  it  is  evident  that  new  figures  may  be  derived 
firom  the  combination  of  three  or  more  octaves.  Such  passages,  however,  assume 
so  straggling  a  character,  as  to  be  apphcable  only  in  special  cases,  and  require  no 
particular  practice. 

Finally,  we  might  endeavour  to  combine  two  essential  parts  moving  in  octaves, 
and,  by  figuration,  to  give  them  in  some  measure  the  appearance  of  two  distinct 
parts,  as  in  this  passage : 
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Combinations  of  this  kind,  consisting  apparently  of  two  or  more  parts,  will 
hereafter  prove  very  usefiil  and  effective,  especially  in  orchestral  compositions  and 
the  accompaniment  of  vocal  melodies,  but  conduce  nothing  to  our  present  object. 
For  one  of  the  parts  is  but  too  palpably  a  mere  imitation  (or  transcription)  of  the 
other,  with  which  it  sometimes  may  even  come  into  hostile  collision  (as  in  the  third 
bar,  g  tt  against  a)  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  such  combinations  are  of  so  questionable  a 
character,  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  wc  cannot  admit  them  into  our  series  of 
legitimate  forms. 
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SECOND   SECTION. 


NATURAL   HARMONY  AND   ITS  APPUCABILITY  TO  TWO   PARTS. 


1.    Its  Discovery. 

Whatever  may  be  effected  by  combining  two  or  more  octaves,  our  main  object, 
the  formation  of  two  real  parts,  in  which  each  has  its  own  melody,  cannot  be 
thereby  attained.  To  effect  this,  we  require  another  basis,  to  show  us  what  sounds, 
according  to  the  nature  of  our  tonal  system,  may  be  employed  simultaneously. 

Let  us  then  first  try  to  discover,  by  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  a  sound  which  may 
be  employed  simultaneously  with  a  certain  other  sound — say  the  tonic.  The  ear 
tells  us  that  the  next  above,  or  second^  c — dy  does  not  agree  with  it,  but  that  the  fol- 
lowing, the  thirdy  c — e,  does. 

Again  the  fourth  (/*)  does  not  agree  with  those  two  sounds ;  but  the  next,  (y) 
the  fifth,  does ;  and  afler  this,  no  other,  excepting  the  octave. 


What  has  thus  been  deduced  firom  experiment  is  confirmed  and  fully  established 
by  the  science  of  acoustics.    This  science  shows  that  the' following  sounds 
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are  most  naturally  and  closely  connected.     The  basis  of  all  these  sounds  is  the 

tonic.     The  ear  recognises  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  their  simultaneous  combi^ 

nation. 

Such  a  combination  of  concordant  sounds  is  termed  a  Harmony y  or  hamtbnic 

mass,  of  which  the  lowest  sound  is  the  Root. 

The  above  concordant  combination  forms  the  Jlrst  harmonic  mass. 

In  searching  for  those  sounds,  which,  according  to  the  science  of  acoustics, 
should  follow  the  above,  we  meet,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  sound  not  belonging  to 
the  scale  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  and  next,  with  a  portion  of  the  scale : 
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Three  of  these  sounds  (c,  e,  and  y)  belong  to  the  first  harmonic  mass ;    d  and  /, 
on  the  contrary  (as  we  have  already  found),  do  not  agree  with  the  root  of  that 
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mass.  But  these  two  sounds,,  although  not  reconcileable  with  the  whole  of  the 
first  mass,  will  nevertheless  unite  well  with  one  of  its  sounds,  g^  and  the  three 
together  form  a  second  harmonic  mass. 
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The  ear  at  once  perceives  that  these  sounds  have  a  mutual  relation ;  and  this 
will  at  a  fiiture  stage  be  demonstrated  still  more  fiilly.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
observe  the  following.  The  two  sounds,  d  and  /",  belonging  to  the  second  mass, 
form  together  the  interval  of  a  minor  third,  an  interval  which  we  have  also  dis- 
covered in  the  first  mass  between  e  and  g  ;  we  ferther  observe,  in  the  second  mass, 
a  fifth,  g — rf,  and  octaves,  g — g — g,  just  as  in  the  first  mass.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  mass  is  not  only  less  rich  in  sounds  than  the  first. 
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but  also  less  regularly  arranged,  as  the  first  mass  contains  a  nucleus  of  harmonic 
sounds,  twice  following  in  a  regular  succession  of  thirds,  c — e — g  ;  the  second  does 
not,  and  contains  intervals,  the  seventh  g—f,  the  9econd,/-—g,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  former  mass,  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  accounted  for  and  justified. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  contents  and  arrangements  of  tliis  second  mass  are 
not  at  present  definitively  settled ;  we  may  nevertheless  avail  ourselves  of  them  in 
the  mean  time.  As  a  fiirther  proof  that  the  series  of  sounds  forming  the  two  masses 
are  naturally  connected  with  each  other,  we  mention  the  fact  that  they  can  all  be 
produced  upon  wind-instruments  (e,  g.  Trumpets  and  French  horns)  without  arti- 
ficial means  or  appliances,  as  sound-holes,  valves,  pistons,  &c.  &c.* 

In  the  succeeding  exercises,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  this  succession 
of  sounds,  employing  no  sound  which  does  not  appear  in  it,  nor  even  the  lower  or 
upper  octaves  of  the  degrees/"  or  d,  although  actually  existing  in  it. 

Ill  1111  1  1 

m 0 ^- 
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We  find— 

1 .  That  only  the  last  five  sounds  follow  in  regular  diatonic  succession ;  a  and  d 
are  missing,  as  also  the  higher  c.  The  preceding  six  sounds  evidently  do  not 
possess  the  form  or  connection  of  a  scale. 

2.  The  nine  sounds  (marked  1)  belong  to  the  first  harmonk  mass  ;  but,  by  ex- 
cluding all  repetitions,  it  consists  of  only  three  different  sounds ;  viz.    c,  e  and  g^ 


♦  That  the  sound/,  produced  in  this  manner,  is  too  high  (and  other  particulars  connected 
with  this  subject),  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  take  into  consideration. 
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which  we  have  abeady  pointed  out  by  our  previous  appeal  to  the  ear.  The  position 
of  these  sounds  is  very  regular,  each  being  at  the  distance  of  a  third  from  the  next. 
Of  this  mass,  the  tonic  is  the  root. 

3.  Five  others  (marked  2)  form  the  second  harmonic  mass,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  only  much  poorer  in  the  number  of  its  sounds,  but  is  also  less  regularly 
constructed.  Of  this  mass,  the  three  times  repeated  y,  one  of  the  sounds  also  fomid 
in  the  first  mass,  is  the  Root.  If  we  take  with  this  root  the  highest  new  sound,/*, 
we  see  at  once  the  boundaries  of  the  scale  moving  around  the  tonic  (p.  20),  from 
which  we  have  abready  discovered  that  it  proceeds  from  and  points  back  to  the 
tonic. 

The  root  of  the  first  harmonic  mass  has  already  been  considered  in  its  capacity  as 
the  basis  of  the  scale,  and  named  the  tonic. 

We  must  also  distinguish  the  root  of  the  second  mass  by  a  special  name,  and 

caUit 

Dominant. 
« 
Why  it  is  called  dominant  (the  governing  sound),  will  gradually  become  perfectly 

evident ;  at  present,  this  name  may  at  least  be  justified  on  account,  not  only  of  its 

supporting  the  whole  of  the  second  mass,  but  also  its  being  the  only  soimd  which 

belongs  to,  and  connects  both  masses.     This  dominant  will  prove  itself  more  and 

more  important  as  we  proceed.     We  will  notice,  that  it  is  the  fifth  sound  in  every 

scale,  being  the  fiflh  degree  above  the  tonic. 

2.  Its  Application. 

So  fiur  respecting  the  new  material ;  and  now  to  its  application :  we  may  employ 
the  two  series  of  sounds, 

1 .  Melodically*,  as  a  source  for  new  successions  of  sound ; 

2.  Harmonically,  in  both  masses,  and  composition  in  two  parts  will  be  establi^h^ 
upon  this  foundation. 

(a.)     Melodic  Application. 

Not  only  the  incomplete  scale  c — d — e—f—^y  but  also  the  successions  derived 
from  the  harmonic  masses,  serve  as  the  basis  of  melody ;  but  the  lowest  sounds 
C — c  may  be  omitted,  as  being  too  distant. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  mass,  on  account  of  its  greater  abundance  of 
sounds,  and  its  more  regular  construction,  is  much  better  calculated  to  become  the 
basis  of  melody  than  the  second.  Properly  speaking,  however,  the  melody  of  each 
mass  consists  merely  of  three  different  sounds,  with  their  repetitimis.     This  tonal 

♦  Our  first  basis  for  melodies  was  the  major  scale  (p.  18);  hero  we  have  the  second  basisj 
Tiz.  the  two  harmonic  masses. 
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lOiitMy,  as  weil  ai  thic  r«niJT«yje  'X  the  same  itept  in  the  diff»«int  octaves  and  flie 
dutaiir:^  '/  tlifc  ir^uwi*  fr^n  each  «hfer,  certaini v  Und  lo  impoit  to  inch  WMXwafJig, 
if  ^n]Ahy*A  bv  tJierrxA^lvei  and  f'>r  any  length  of  time,  a  degree  rf  MmrMen,  or 
rather,  rutptin/fju.  On  the  other  hand,  h^ywever,  the  intimate  caanexko  of  aotmds 
bek^iging  t//  the  lanrje  maii,  and  their  rapid  m«>ti'jo  in  wide  skqi*,  may  often  ^oduoe 
an  exf^e«Kion  of  energy,  brilliancy,  and  boldness,  which  bekogs  ezduHrely  to  this 
form  '/f  ineMy.     It  should  therefore  be  well  studied  and  practised. 

In  No,  01 ,  the  two  series  c^iounds  appear  in  their  ori^nai  order j  first  aacendmg, 
and  then  deifcending.  This  order  may,  however,  be  changed  in  many  different 
wavs :  e.  q. 


and  thus  a  greater  variety  of  melodious  combinations  obtained;  nevertheless,  •the 
small  numlier  of  sounds  must  always  prove  an  impediment ;  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  rejietitions  of  the  same  sounds  and  motivos,  and  espedaUy  a  perfect  rhythmical 
development,  are  the  only  means  of  deriving  from  these  scanty  materials  any 
interesting  result.  That  this,  however,  is  perfectly  attainable,  has  been,  for  our 
consociation,  previously  proved  by  innumeralile  popular  and  national  songs,  marches, 
and  dance  tunes,  as  well  as  melodies  occurring  in  all  works  (especially  of  modem 
masters;  which  are  based  upon  and  conRned  to  the  sounds  of  that  natural 
hannrmy. 

(A.)  Harmonic  Application. 

^  Tlie  harmonic  branch  of  our  new  material  is,  however,  the  most  important ;  for 
this  is  the  new  object  of  our  research ;  we  no  longer  desire  mere  melodies  or  succes- 
sions of  single  sounds ;  but  two  or  more  different  successions  combined  and 
proceeding  simultaneously.  We  have  already  dmed  at  this  object  in  No.  61 ;  but 
could  not  avoid  jcerceiving  that  two  series  of  sounds,  moving  together  in  octaves,  do 
not  in  reality  form  two  distinct  parts.  We  will  now  form  essentially  different  parts 
moving  together.  These  parts  must  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  we  must  only 
employ  simultaneously  the  sounds  of  the  first,  or  of  the  second  mass. 

How  many  such  parts  shall  we  combine  ?  We  have  already  decided  (p.  47) 
upon  two ;  this  is  the  most  simple  form  of  harmony,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  it,  as  also  best  suited  to  our  present  means. 

Of  these  two  parts,  one  is  the  principal  part ;  i.  e.  it  contains  the  principal 
melody  ;  the  other  serves  merely  as  an  accompaniment.  Knowing,  from  p.  18,  that 
a  scries  moving  in  higher  regions  of  sound  is  expressive  of  a  more  active  and  excited 
state  of  mind,  we  will  assign  the  principal  part  to  the  higher  series,  iand  the  secondary 
port  to  the  lower.  The  former  we  will  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  upper  part 
or  inelodif ;  the  otlier,  the  lower  part  or  accompaniment. 
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How  shall  we  find  an  'accompaniment  to  the  melody  of  the  principal  part  ? 
Each  sound  is  accompanied  by  the  sound  next  below  it  in  the  same  mass  ;  e.  g.  // 
by  ^,  two-lined  e  by  <*,yby  </,  &c.     Here 
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we  have  accompanied  the  prescribed  sounds,  both  ascending  and  descending.  How 
shall  we  accompany  the  highest  g  ?  It  belongs  equally  to  both  masses,  and  may 
therefore  be  accompanied  by  eoif:  we  prefer  the  first,  on  account  of  the  regular 
succession  of  the  two  harmonic  masses.  How  is  two>lined  c  to  be  accompanied  ? 
According  to  our  rule,  we  ought  to  take  g,  this  being  the  next  sound  below,  in  the 
same  mass ;  but  as  this  sound  belongs  also  to  the  second  mass*,  we  prefer  ^,  which 
is  the  next  sound  below.  The  four  lowest  sounds,  c — e — g — c,  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  first  mass  ;  the  lowest  g  we  shall  employ  merely  as  an  octave  with  the 
g  next  above,  or  as  a  unison  in  both  parts  ;  the  two  lowest  sounds,  C  c,  which  have 
already  been  omitted  in  No.  68,  we  lay  aside.  Thus  we  obtain  the  following 
natural  series  of  harmonies. 

12       12       1 
1,2     1       1       1 
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This  series  will  serve  as  a  pattern,  without  however  becoming  a  shackle ;  and  we 
will  adhere  to  it,  until  we  shall  see  valid  reasons  for  pursuing  a  different  course. 
Such  reasons  will  arise  in  the  progress  of  our  w^ork ;  e.  g.  in  a  case  like  the  following, 
which  we  select  for  the  sake  of  illustration : 
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Here  we  have  conducted  the  two  parts  first  in  unison,  and  afterwards  in  octaves, 
a  real  two-part  harmony  appearing  only  quite  at  the  end.  Why  this  deviation  ? 
Because  we  desired  to  give  the  greatest  possible  force  to  the  melody,  before  our 
staradn  should  assume  an  harmonious  form ;  for  this  reason  also,  and  in  order  to  give 
a  distinct  character  to  the  second  part,  the  single  harmony  in  the  last  bar  is  an 
octave  &rther  s^sart  than  in  No.  64. 

So  fiu:  by  way  of  introduction ;  we  now  begin  to  compose. 


♦  More  cogent  reasons  for  this  deviation  fix)m  our  nilc  will  be  found  in  the  su])s(Miuent 
explanations  on  ehonlti. 


E  t 
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COMPOSITION    IN   TWO    PARTS. 


After  the  preliminary  practice  of  one-part  composition,  we  may  now  advance 
more  rapidly  to  our  object.  We  will  at  once  compose  pieces  of  music  in  the  most 
perfect  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  (p.  39)  ;   viz.  that  of  the  period. 

We  know  that  the  period  consists  of  a  first  and  second  section,  and  that  its 
extent  has,  in  the  first  place,  and  very  conveniently,  been  limited  to  twice  four  bars. 
(No.  7.)  The  close  of  our  periods  in  a  single  part  took  place  upon  the  tonic.  In 
the  present  instance  also,  we  close  with  the  tonic,  not  however  with  a  single  sound, 
but  with  the  first  harmonic  mass,  which  contains  the  tonic,  and  therefore  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  tonic  harmony.  This  tonic  harmony  for  the  close,  we  place 
as  it  appears  at  the  end  of  No.  64  (e — c)  ;  so  that  the  tonic  becomes,  in  the  upper 
part,  the  most  important  and  most  impressive  sound.  What  is  to  precede  this  ? 
Not  another  combination  of  sounds  firom  the  first,  but  firom  the  second  mass,  which, 
by  forming  a  contrast  to  it,  will  render  it  more  prominent.  This  harmony  also  we 
will  employ  as  it  appears  in  No.  64  {g — d),  immediately  before  the  end,  so  that 
its  sounds  may  be  resolved  most  flowingly  hito  the  final  tonic  harmony.  Thus,  the 
close  of  our  periods  will  take  the  form  of  the  two  last  harmonies  in  No.  64. 

How  is  our  first  sectian  to  close  ?  In  the  composition  of  one  part,  we  had,  for 
the  conclusion  of  both  sections,  the  harmony  of  the  tonic  only ;  and  it  was  merely 
by  the  direction  of  the  melody  that  they  were  distinguished.  But  now  we  are  in 
possession  of  two  harmonic  masses,  which  form  an  antithesis  to  each  other.  Although 
the  composition  of  the  second  mass  may  not  be  firee  firom  doubt  (p.  48),  it  has, 
nevertheless,  two  relations  of  sound  (the  octave  and  fi/t/iy  especially  the  latter,  since 
the  octave  is  not  a  relation  between  two  really  different  sounds)  which  occur  in  the 
first  mass  also,  and  which  therefore  may  serve  to  form  a  close.  Owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  tonic,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  root — ^the  dominant — is  common  to 
both  masses,  and  therefore  forms  no  distinctive  feature,  this  close  cannot  be  so 
decided  as  that  in  the  tonic  harmony  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  termination  of 
the  first  section.  In  order  to  give  it  greater  force,  we  precede  it  by  a  harmony  of 
tlie  first  mass,  e.  g.  by  e — r,  as  in  Nos.  63  and  65 ;  consequently  we  form  our 
periods  with  these  closes  : 
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First  scclion. 


Second  section. 
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Close.  Close. 

The  last  close,  which  tenninutes  the  whole  })iece,  is  called  the 
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Whole  or  Full  Close; 
the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section, 

Half  Close. 

Both  serve  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  two  sections  of  a  period  in  a  more  distinct 
and  characteristic  manner  than  was  possible  in  composition  in  one  part. 

If  we  now  fill  up  the  vacant  bars  of  the  above  scheme  with  the  most  simple 
harmonies, 
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we  have  completed  our  first  composition  in  two  parts,  which  contains  all  that  is 
absolutely  required,  though  certainly  no  more.  We  have,  however,  already  learned, 
firom  the  most  simple  materials,  how  we  may  continually  produce  more  and  more, 
while  we  inquire  what  is  afforded  by,  or  can  be  dispensed  with,  in  our  theme.  Let 
us,  therefore,  examine  No.  67,  in  every  point  of  view. 

Rrst,  the  new  element,  the  harmony.  The  first  section  is  composed  chiefly  of 
harmonies  belonging  to  the  first  mass,  but  closes  in  the  second ;  while  the  last  section 
consists  principally  of  the  harmonies  of  the  second  mass,  and  closes  in  the  first.  This 
is  a  meagre  arrangement ;  but  as  harmony  is  still  new  to  us,  it  may  suffice  for  the 
present. 

Now,  as  to  the  rhythm.  It  is  very  poor.  Afler  our  previous  exercises,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  difficult  to  animate  and  enrich  it ;  e.  g.  by  arranging  the  first 
section  thus : 


or 
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but  that  would  only  make  the  chief  defect  of  No.  67  still  more  evident. 

This  defect  is  in  the  tonal  succession  of  the  melody,  which  in  no  part  sufficiently 
indicates  the  normal  distinction  in  the  arrangement  of  the  first  and  second  sections 
(p.  23).  As  we  have  explained  the  harmony  which,  for  the  present,  we  agree  to 
adopt,  we  will  make  it  ascend  in  the  first  section,  as  here  at  a. 
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But  the  fall  fix)m  e — -g  to  g — d  is  too  unconnected,  and  requires  an  intermediate 
step,  as  at  h. 

By  similar  means,  the  second  section  must  be  made  to  fall ;  but  the  second  mass, 
which  is  here  predominant,  offers  so  little  scope  for  variety,  that  we  are  obliged 
either  to  repeat  one  of  its  harmonies,  as  at  a, 
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or  call  to  our  aid  the  second  mass,  as  at  b.  This  being  settled,  our  next  aim  is  to 
give  the  second  section  an  increase  of  rhythmical  motion  towards  the  end,  similar  to 
that  in  the  first,  No.  69,  b.     And  now  our  period  presents  itself  in  this  form — 
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and  we  also  lead  our  second  section  to  a  rhythmical  close. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  as  formerly  in  No.  5,  the  increase  of  the 
rhythmical  motion,  and  the  deviations  from  the  normal  form  of  construction,  have 
arisen  firom  absolute  necessity ;  even  the  more  striking  change  of  rhythm  in  the 
second  section  was  necessary,  unless  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  a  repetition  of 
the  same  sounds  as  at  by  or  with  the  still  less  satisfactory  arrangement  in  No.  70. 

The  progress  from  No.  68  to  No.  71  is  undeniable.  We  have  obtained  a  richer 
succession  of  sounds,  a  more  decided  contrast  in  their  arrangement,  and  a  greater 
variety  in  the  rhythm.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  construction  is  still  exceedingly 
simple ;  the  melody  only  shows  a  difference  of  direction,  without  containing  even  a 
distinct  motivo ;  or,  if  we  take  the  groups  of  sounds  in  the  third  and  seventh  bars 
as  such,  they  remain  undeveloped,  and  lead  to  no  further  consequences. 

With  respect  to  the  harmony  in  the  foregoing  examples,  one  of  the  masses  has 
either  been  retained  for  some  time,  or  the  two  have  been  interchanged. 

There  can  now  be  no  impediment  to  our  further  progress  in  invention,  if  we 
steadily  adhere  to  the  rules  laid  down.  Every  single  point  in  the  results  fiiBt 
obtained,  leads  to  a  series  of  new  results,  if  followed  up  with  diligence. 

If  we  adopt  the  ascending  progression  of  the  leading  section  in  the  harmony  of 
the  first  mass  (No.  71),  we  may  extend  it  still  farther  in  the  same  direction : 
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and  thus  impart  a  greater  variety  to  the  rhythm,  and  a  more  decided  character  to 
the  motivo : 


or,  by  ascending  and  descending  {undulating  successions ^  p.  17),  occasionally,  without 
changuig  the  general  direction  of  the  progression : 
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Again,  if  we  take  up  the  change  of  the  two  masses  (No.  70  ^),  it  may  sene 
as  a  motivo.     Thus  No.  7 1  might  assume  this  form : 
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in  which  we  find  a  particular  motivo  (a)  four  times,  or,  with  the  diminution  (p.  29) 
in  the  seventh  bar,  five  times  repeated. 

Lastly,  we  are  reminded  in  the  following  piece. 
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that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  one-part  (No.  34),  the  first  section  may 
consist  of  several  phrases.  Here  it  contains  two  (a  and  b)  ;  the  first  of  which  most 
properly  terminates  with  the  first  harmonic  mass,  in  order  not  to  anticipate  the 
subsequent  half-close.  In  the  following  section,  either  mass  may  terminate  the 
phrase.     In  the  following  example. 


which  is  formed  from  the  preceding  one,  the  first  section  consists  of  four  phrases 
(a,  b,  c,  dy)y  each  containing  two  bars.  The  first  three  of  these  are  composed  of 
sounds  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  mass,  and  it  is  only  the  rhythm  and  tonal 
succession  which  mark  them  as  distinct  groups.  The  second  section  contains  three 
phrases  (e,  f,  and  g)^  of  which  the  first  two  contain  two  bars  each,  and  the  third  (as 
in  the  period  No.  39)  four,  and  which  terminate  alternately  in  the  first,  second,  and 

first  mass. 

As  we  here  enter  upon  a  new  series  of  exercises  * ,  we  conclude  by  bringing 
forward  these  points  for  consideration. 


*  Third  series  of  exercises  .—The  pupil  will  form  in  continual  progression  a  series  of  new 
airs,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  produciHl  from  No.  67.  They  must  all  be  comiwscd  and 
played  in  C  major,  and  then  (as  with  the  former  exerciws)  be  transposed  iqion  the  iuHtiument 
into  the  other  keys. 
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Firstly :  the  motico.  In  one-part  composition,  our  precepts  were  confined  to 
the  tonal  succession  and  rhythm  of  the  motivo ;  but  now  they  extend  also  to  its 
harmonic  contents  :  our  motivos  may  consist  either  of  the  iirst  or  the  second  mass 
only,  or  of  both  combined  in  various  ways.  With  such  a  variety  of  forms,  however, 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  motivo  is  repeated  without  undergoing  some  slight 
alteration.  Thus  the  motivo  a  (No.  75)  repeats  its  rhythmical  form  four  times ; 
but  its  melody  ascends  the  two  first  times,  and  the  two  last  times  ascends  and 
descends;  whilst  its  harmony  is  taken  alternately  from  the  two  masses.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  easily  recognized  in  all  its  transformations.  In  No.  74,  while  the 
rhythm  of  the  motivo  is  departed  from  in  one  of  the  parts,  it  is  retcuned  in  the 
other. 

Secondly :  the  accompaniment.  As  before  observed,  the  form  of  accompani- 
ment prescribed  in  No.  64,  has  been  already  deviated  from  in  No.  72,  in  order  to 
render  the  progression  of  the  second  part  more  flowing.  The  deviations  from 
No.  74  to  77  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  student  himself. 

Thirdly :  beginning  from  No.  67,  we  have  formed  a  series  of  pieces,  each 
of  which  displays  its  particular  contents  definitely  concluded.  These  contents, 
whether  significant  and  important,  or  otherwise,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
icka  or  spiritual  matter  of  the  composition.  As  we  have  constantly  maintained  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  motivo,  each  of  our  previous  pieces  contains  only  a  single  idea 
more  or  less  developed. 

A  composition  containing  only  one  leading  idea,  whether  intended  to  be  sung 
or  not,  is  termed  an 

Air  OR  Tune  (Sony  Form). 
In  contradistinction  to  those  compositions  which  contain  more  than  one  leading  idea. 
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A.    Airs  in  Two  Strains.     (Bipartite- San^  Form.) 

If  we  consider  how  clearly  the  thesis  and  antithesis  are  now  circumscribed  and 
distinguished  by  means  of  their  direction  and  peculiar  close,  and  how  far  our  com- 
position may  already  be  extended  (see  No.  77,  with  its  two  sections  of  eight  bars), 
it  follows  that  they  become  in  a  degree  two  independent  parts,  but  only  by  their 
union  form  an  entire  and  satisfactory  composition,  as  the 

First  and  Second  Strain 

of  an  air,  and  which  are  now  superior  to  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  compo- 
sitions in  one  part,  merely  in  having  an  additional  means  of  distinction  and  division. 
From  this  therefore  arises 

The  most  Simple  Form  op  Two  Strains, 

as  found  in  many  marches,  dances,  songs,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  already  (No.  30)  met  with  pieces  containing  a  greater  number  of 
bars.  Now  we  claim  a  further  extension  for  pieces  of  two  strains.  Each  str^n 
should  form  a  whole  in  itself;  therefore,  according  to  our  previously  adopted  prin- 
ciple, each  must  have  the  length  of  a  period,  viz.  eight  bars.  This  is  our  regular 
measure ;  we  know,  however,  that  it  may  be  more  or  less. 

If  the  first  strmn  is  to  form  a  whole  in  itself,  it  must  have  the  most  perfect 
form ;  viz.  that  of  a  period,  consisting  of  a  first  and  second  section.  Still,  as  it  is 
but  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  it  cannot  terminate  in  a  full  close,  but  must  end  so  as 
to  create  an  expectation  of  something  yet  to  follow.  Therefore,  like  the  first  section 
of  a  period,  it  must  terminate  with  a  half-close.  If  the  Jirst  section  of  this  strain 
were  to  end  so  likewise,  there  would  be  two  closes  of  the  same  kind  successively, 
which  would  necessarily  weaken  the  final  close  of  the  strain,  and  impart  great 
monotony  to  the  whole  arrangement.  The  first  section  must,  therefore,  terminate 
with  a  change  from  the  second  to  the  first  harmonic  mass.  This  is  a  full  close, 
and,  as  such,  may  give  too  much  importance  to  the  termination  of  a  mere 
section.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  the  full  close  in  an  imperfect 
form,  either  by  placing  it  in  an  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  (a),  or  by  removing  the 
tonic  from  the  upper  part,  the  melody  of  the  chord  (b),  or,  lastly,  by  touching  only 
slightly  upon  the  second  mass  which  introduces  the  close  (c)  *. 


•  This  last  expedient  has  al8<»  contributed  to  niak<»  the  dose  of  the  first  section  of  No.  76 
(rt)  appear  less  perfect ;  for  wo  know,  from  p.  38,  that  in  compound  nu*a:»urtr8  a  full  clost?  may 
iiccar  on  an  unaccented  part  of  the  measure. 
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The  second  strain  must  have  the  same  complete  form,  and  terminate  with  a 
perfect  close,  from  the  second  mass  into  the  tonic  harmony.  If  the  first  section  of 
this  strain  is  also  to  have  a  distinct  termination,  it  must  end  with  a  half-close ;  the 
perfect  cadence  will  then  follow  with  undiminished  force.  Such  a  division  of  the 
second  strain  into  two  sections  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  because  the  regular 
construction  of  a  period  has  already  been  sufficiently  developed  in  the  first  This, 
then  would  be  the  Scheme  of  Musical  Composition  of  two  strains. 
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The  completion  of  this  example  is  left  to  the  student.  He  may  take  No.  76 
(or,  better  still,  No.  tf)  as  a  guide ;  if  we  regard  the  first  half  as  the  first  strain, 
the  rest  as  the  second  strain,  and  the  first  and  second  sections  as  the  thesis  and 
antithesis  of  the  first  strain,  then  the  remaining  half  of  No.  76  would  constitute 
the  second  strain,  which,  in  this  case,  would  not  be  divided  into  two  sections,  but 
form  one  unbroken  strain. 

But  why  is  it  less  necessary  to  divide  the  second  strain  into  distinct  sections  ? 
and  why  again  are  rhythmical  and  melodical  divisions  more  requisite  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  strain  ?  Because  the  idea  ai^d  form  of  a  composition  should  be 
clearly  indicated  and  set  forth  at  the  commencement,  whereas  the  moticm  increases 
towards  the  end,  and  should,  therefore,  proceed  in  a  more  connected  and  unin- 
terrupted course. 

No.  76  would  serve  as  an  example  of  a  musical  piece  of  two  strains,  each 
consisting  of  twice  four  (instead  of  twice  eight)  bars.  We  may,  however  (as  in 
No.  77),  also  have  occasion,  sometimes,  to  exceed  the  prescribed  measure  of  twice 
eight  bars ;  but,  with  our  present  limited  materials  in  the  way  of  melody  and 
harmony,  rhythm  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  increase  our  resources,  and 
infiise  variety  into  such  extended  forms.  This  art  of  rhythmisation  we  find  most 
fiiUy  employed  and  developed  in  marches  for  trumpets  or  horns.     The  following 


may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  first  strain,  which  has  been  extended  to  three  times 
four  bars,  principally  by  means  of  repetitions  of  sound.  Great  variety  of  rhythm 
only,  can  make  such  an  extension  possible  and  tolerable :  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  eight  bars  contain,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  motivo  from  y  up 
to  r,  ey  and  y.     It  is  only  by  a  clear  and  distinct  grouping  that  such  frequent  re|)e- 
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titions  can  be  made  interesting.  Thus  the  above  strain  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  containing  four  bars: — 1,  a  and  b;  2,  c  and  d;  3,  ^, /,  and^.  The  first 
two  of  these  sections  consist  of  phrases  of  two  bars  each,  which  are  also  marked 
perceptibly,  though  not  with  equal  distinctness.  The  third  section  contains,  firstly, 
two  members  (e  and  /)  of  one  bar  each,  and  then  a  phrase  (^)  which  is  equal  to 
the  two  preceding  members  together.  In  the  increasing  motion  towards  the  end, 
the  second  member  (/)  of  the  last  section  has  no  decided  termination,  but  unites 
itself  closely  with  the  following  phrase,  so  that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  fi'om  it 
by  the  change  into  the  second  harmonic  mass,  and  its  similarity  to  the  preceding 
member. 

If  we  once  more  examine  the  above  strain  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
at  p.  57,  we  must  look  upon  the  close  at  (/  as  the  end  of  the  first  division  of  the 
strain,  to  which  e,  /,  and  y  form  the  second.  The  first  division  is  consequently 
as  long  again  as  the  second ;  but  its  two  halves  and  their  subdivisions  are  so  dis- 
tinctly separated,  and  so  similar  in  construction,  as  to  appear  as  mere  repetitions ; 
and,  therefore,  no  disproportion  between  the  length  of  the  first  and  second  divisions 
is  felt  by  the  ear.  The  second  division  of  a  period  may  be  extended  in  the  same 
manner,  either  by  an  enlargement  of  its  different  sections,  or  by  a  repetition  of  the 
last  section  in  the  form  of  a  coda.  This  means  has  been  applied  in  the  following 
strain,  in  which  the  descending  motion  of  the  melody  is  intended  to  express  a  gj^ual 
subsidence  of  emotion : 
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Its  first  section  closes  at  a,  in  the  fourth  bar  ;  the  whole  might  have  closed  with 
the  first  note  in  the  eighth  bar  (b),  which  in  that  case  should  be  a  dotted  minim : 
but,  instead  of  this,  the  parts  move  on,  and  at  the  ninth  bar  an  entire  repetition  of 
the  second  section  commences  firom  the  fiflh  bar. 

Had  we  thought  proper,  we  might  have  repeated  only  the  last  member,  or  have 


introduced  some  slight  alterations  in  the  repetition,  provided  the  original  character  of 
the  air  would  not  thereby  be  rendered  less  intelligible;  nay,  even  the  combined 
succession  of  both,  or  a  still  greater  number  of  repetitions  may  be  possible.  In 
appending  such  codas,  it  is  advisable  that  the  preceding  close  should  be  imperfect^ 
either  by  a  change  of  the  last  sound  of  the  melody,  or  by  shortening  its  duration.  The 
last  expedient  has  been  adopted  in  No.  81.  Moreover,  the  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  whole  admits  of  the  relaxation  of  strict  regularity.  As  the  first 
section  begins  with  an  accented  note  (the  first  part  of  the  bar),  the  second  should, 
according  to  the  strict  rule,  have  done  the  same,  by  beginning  upon  the  first  note  in 
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the  iiflh  bar.  Instead  of  which,  it  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  bar.  The 
separation  of  the  different  sections  is,  however,  sufficiently  distinct ;  and,  therefore, 
the  shortening  of  the  closing  sounds  and  the  introduction  of  what  we  might  term 
connecting  notes,  are  not  only  admissible,  but  also  render  the  melody  more  flowing. 


B.     Airs  of  Three  Strains.     {Tripartite- Song  Form), 

If  we  take  into  consideration,  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  possess  only  two 
different  closes,  the  air  of  ttpo  strains  arising  out  of  the  thesis  and  antithesis  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  most  regular  proportion. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  itself,  an  indication  at  least  of  a  form  of  three  strains  is 
found.  In  most  cases,  and  most  naturally  in  the  air  of  two  strains,  the  beginning 
and  the  earliest  development  of  the  motivo  take  place  in  the  tonic  harmony.  We 
then  proceed  to  the  second  mass ;  but,  on  account  of  its  scantiness,  and  through  the 
increasing  energy  and  interest  which  a  composer  feels  as  he  grows  warm  with  his 
subject,  both  masses  are  freely  employed  and  interchanged,  until  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  becomes  more  rich  and  varied.  This  is  the  climax,  after  which 
we  gradually  return  to  the  repose  of  the  tonal  harmony  in  the  fliU  close.  Thus  we 
observe,  in  the  structure  of  the  air,  the  same  three  momenta  of  Rest — Motion — Rest, 
which  have  been  already  shown  to  exist  in  the  first  tonal  series.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion, however,  the  form  of  three  strains  is  based. 

It  may  assume  two  different  forms.  In  the  first  place,  the  leading  strain  may 
terminate  as  hitherto*  in  the  second  harmonic  mass.  If  we  take  No.  80  as  a  first 
strain,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  its  motivos  have  been  so  frequently  employed  as 
to  make  it  desirable  that  the  second  part  should  either  contain  altogether  new 
motivos,  or  that  those  previously  employed  should  at  least  be  treated  in  a  different 
manner.     The  second  strain  might  be  constructed  thus : 
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and  close  either  as  at  a,  or,  if  it  be  desired  to  give  it  the  same  length  as  the  first 
strain,  as  at  b,  which  is  merely  a  twice- repeated  coda  (c).  But  this  second  strain, 
with  its  half-close,  cannot  terminate  the  composition ;  for  this  purpose,  we  must 
retain  a  recollection  of  the  contents  of  the  first  strain   from  which  we  have  started. 
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Consequently  we  must  return  to  this,  and  repeat  it  as  the  third  strain ;  leadmg  it, 
however,  in  the  last  bar  to  a  full  close,  and  i)erhaps  increasing  the  power  of  this 
close  by  a  coda. 

Secondly :  very  often,  after  a  perfect  close,  a  desire  is  felt  to  go  still  farther.  In 
No.  81,  we  were  led  by  this  desire  to  introduce  one  or  two  additional  bars.  Had  a 
new  and  important  idea,  however,  presented  itself,  we  might  have  formed,  instead 
of  the  coda,  or  aft^r  it,  a  second  strain,  concluding  in  the  second  mass,  and  which 
must  call  for  a  repetition  of  the  first,  as  the  third  strain. 

It  is  easily  perceived  that  both  of  these  forms  are  defective  in  their  harmonic 
construction.  In  the  first,  an  imperfect  close  occurs  twice  in  succession  (at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  strains) ;  in  the  second,  the  close  of  the  first  strain  is  so 
decided,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  its  farther  continuation,  and  what 
follows  may  be  felt  as  either  superfluous  or  redundant.  At  present,  however,  our 
means  are  too  restricted  to  enable  us  to  avoid  such  defects ;  we  can  only  aim  at 
rendering  the  contents  so  interesting  that  they  may  become  less  obvious. 

Retrospect. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  contrast  of  rest  and  motion,  we  find  that  it  appears 
most  distinctly — ^first,  in  one-part  compositions,  and  next,  in  the  airs  of  three  strains. 

REST.  MOTION.  REST. 

Tonic.  Scale.  Tonic. 

First  Strain  Second  Strain.  Third  Strain, 

(first  harmonic  mass.)  (second  harmonic  mass,  (like  the  first). 

either  alone  or  changing 
with  the  first). 

In  airs  of  two  strains,  this  contrast  appears  less  distinctly — ^thus : 

REST.  MOTION.  REST. 

First  Section  of  the         Second  Section  of  the  first         Second  Section  of  the 
first  strain.  strain  and  first  section  of  second  strain. 

the  second. 

According  to  this  view,  the  external  proportion,  or  extensiwi  of  two  or  thre^ 
strains,  is  easily  perceived.  As  a  primary  rule,  the  two  or  three  strains  may  each  have 
an  equal  proportion :  for  example,  eight  bars.  But  that  this  original  and  convenient 
proportion  is  not  a  permanent  law,  has  been  already  shown  by  the  addition  of  codas, 
by  which  strains  of  eight  bars  were  extended  to  ten  or  more.  It  is  also  indicated 
in  the  above  disposition  of  the  air  of  two  strains,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  relative 
proportions  of 

4  bars, twice  4  bars, and  again  4  bars. 

Here  the  middle  appears  more  extended  than  the  beginning  or  the  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  strain  (on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  second  harmonic 
mass)  is  frequently  shorter  than  the  first  and  third,  being  comparatively  a  mere 
interlude  (as  Episode)  to  introduce  the  return  to  the  principal  subject  with  greater 
effect. 
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In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  contents,  whether  we 
can  express  them  in  a  section  or  in  a  period ;  or  whether  they  require  two  or  three 
distinct  strains  of  equal  or  unequal  length,  with  or  without  codas.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  student  should  clearly  comprehend  the  characteristic 
features  of  all  these  forms,  as  he  will  thereby  not  only  be  guarded  against  confusion 
and  errors  of  all  kinds,  but  will  also  be  enabled  to  invent  with  greater  facility ;  for 
these  forms  will  serve  him  as  land-marks,  by  the  help  of  which  he  can  sh^pe  his 
course  with  safety.  When  he  has  decided  upon  the  first  motivo,  his  progress  will 
be  attended  by  no  difficulty,  while  he  keeps  them  in  \iew ;  it  is  more  probable  that 
rather  too  many  different  ways  may  present  themselves,  when  he  will  need  resolu- 
tion to  banish  timid  doubts  by  a  prompt  decision.  It  is  neither  the  want  of 
invention  nor  of  ways  and  means,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  student  is  usually 
retarded,  but  his  own  timidity  and  irresolution,  that  prevent  him  from  deciding  at 
once  which  of  the  two  or  more  roads,  open  before  him,  he  should  take.  Against 
this  weakness  of  character,  often  most  peculiar  and  dangerous  to  gifled  minds,  the 
student  should  fortify  himself  by  this 

Maxim. 

"  Of  two  or  more  equally  good  wayB^  choose  aktays  the  Jirst  that  presents  itself 
and,  after  having  entered  upon  it,  purstie  it  to  the  end  without  vareringy  Having 
arrived  at  the  end,  he  may  then  try  one  or  more  of  the  others.  In  a  higher  sphere, 
higher  considerations  of  course  come  into  play;  there,  in  a  happy  moment,  an 
invxird  voice  tells  the  artist  what  is  right ;  yet,  even  then,  doubts  will  often  arise,  as 
every  artist  must  have  experienced  more  or  less  fi-equently.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  finished  artist  does  not  employ  these  preparatory  and  circum- 
stantial considerations  when  composing,  especially  such  simple  pieces  as  our  previous 
exercises.  He  does  not  need  them,  simply  because  their  results  have  been  long 
known  to  him,  and  have  become  a  second  nature.  That  this  may  also  happen  in 
the  career  of  the  student,  constant  and  indefatigable  practice  is  necessary.  For  this 
purpose,  the  different  grades  of  composition  in  two  parts,  based  on  the  natural 
harmony,  will  furnish  ample  material*.  It  is  the  more  advisable  to  follow  up  the 
repetition  and  extension  of  these  exercises,  as  we  must  now  revert  for  some  time 
to  other  subjects,  and  our  knowledge  of  forms  will  for  the  present  be  confined  to  their 
previous  developments  ^ . 

•  See  Appendix  A. 

•.  Fourth  Exercise  : — Compose  a  series  of  pieces  of  two  and  three  strains  in  the  key  of  0 
major,  and  transpose  them  as  before  into  the  other  keys. 
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FIFTH  SECTION. 


DOUBLE   TWO-PART   COMPOSITION. 


Farther  than  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  section,  the  development  of  forms 
for  composition  in  two-parts,  based  upon  natural  harmony,  cannot  be  carried  without 
a  danger  of  too  frequent  repetition  or  indistinctness.  This  may  be  conceived  from 
the  &ct,  that  our  whole  material  is  limited  to  two  harmonic  masses  and  two  different 
kinds  of  close.  Even  in  a  composition  of  only  two  strains,  these  closes  must  be 
repeated,  and  still  oftener,  if  codas  are  added ;  in  pieces  of  three  strains,  we  have 
already  perceived  an  inherent  imperfection,  which  would  become  altogether  intole- 
rable in  a  &rther  extension. 

Being  thus  limited,  the  question  arises,  whether  additional  variety  might  not  be 
obtained  by  internal  means  ? — ^Were  we  to  employ  new  sounds  for  this  purpose,  our 
natural  harmony  would  no  longer  suffice ;  this  mode  of  enlargement  must  therefore 
be  deferred  until  a  farther  stage  of  advancement.  For  the  present,  then,  the  only 
means  presenting  itself  is  an 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Parts. 

As  the  two  parts  hitherto  employed  combine  so  well  together,  the  idea  of  doubling 
them  seems  to  suggest  itself,  before  that  of  employing  three  parts  only.  But  that 
we  may  be  able  to  double  them  without  confusion,  we  must  reserve  a  space  between 
them. 
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What  have  we  gtdned  by  this  ? 

Above  all,  a  greater  and  broader  mass  of  sound,  if  we  employ  the  doubled  parts 
simultaneously.  It  is  true,  we  shall  find  this  mass  of  sound  has  a  less  active  move- 
ment than  the  two-part  harmony,  or  our  first  still  more  flexible  one-part  series ; 
besides,  there  is  nothing  exactly  new  in  this  enlargement  of  our  harmonic  mass,  as 
bo^  combinations  move  not  only  in  the  same  direction,  but  also  through  the  same 
intervals. 

This  leads  us  to  try  whether  they  cannot  proceed  in  opposite  directions.  Such  a 
progression  of  these  combinations  is  practicable,  when  the  two  harmonic  masses 
change  alternately,  or  when  one  of  the  masses  prevails  exclusively. 
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This  kind  of  progression  is  termed  Contrary  Motion. 

This  and  the  preceding  example  are  the  two  most  simple  forms  of  double  two- 
part  harmony.  As  we  have,  however,  fomid  that  the  fundamental  sound  (root)  of 
the  second  harmonic  mass  belongs  also  to  the  first,  it  may  be  sustained  by  two  of 
the  parts,  while  the  other  two  move  and  change  at  pleasure,  from  one  mass  to  the 
other*. 


Sounds  like  these,  which  continue  whilst  the  other  parts  move,  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  pedal  notes ;  they  serve  to  unite  and  give  steadiness  to  the  motion  of 
the  other  parts. 

Finally,  as  all  our  sounds  and  harmonic  masses  proceed  from,  and  are  based 
upon,  and  spiritually  united  with,  the  tonic,  we  may  give  a  material  representation  of 
this  spiritual  connexion,  by  making  the  two  lower  parts  sustain  the  tonic,  while  the 
two  upper  parts  move  through  the  two  masses^  and  all  their  intervals  at  pleasure. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  expression,  either  at  the  end  of  a 
piece,  where  it  may  sustain  a  comprehensive  repetition  of  the  whole  j)revious  deve- 
lopment ;  or  at  the  commencement,  where  it  serves,  as  it  were,  to  collect  all  the 
forces  which  are  aflerwards  to  come  into  play. 

These  are  the  most  ordinary  forms  in  which  double  two-part  harmony  is  em- 
ployed. The  student  may  make  some  trials  in  it — although  the  results  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  these  exercises  will  not  be  materially  different  from  those 
obtained  in  simple  two-part  composition.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  exercises,  the 
student  will  find  it  not  a  little  profitable,  afler  having  made  himself  fiilly  acquainted 
with  the  above  forms  of  harmony,  if  he  associate  his  labours  with  ideas  of  places 
and  circumstances,  where  natural  harmony  is  actually  existing  and  reigning.  The 
clang  of  trumpets  and  the  soldiers'  march;  the  melting  sounds  of  the  horn,  or 
nature's  sweet  melodies,  or  the  huntsman's  chorus,  in  the  lonely  forest ;  the  inno- 
cent dance  on  the  village  green  and  the  rural  clarinet ;  these  are  the  spheres  in 
which  natural  harmony  lives  and  is  found  amply  sufficient ;  and  they  supply  plenty 
of  material  for  the  excitement  and  exercise  of  the  young  composer's  imaginative 


•  The  third  part  appears  at  the  first  glance  to  consist  of  new  sounds  :  they  arc,  however, 
the  original,  only  an  octave  lower  for  the  two  lowest  parts. 
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powers.  Only,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such  associations  and  ideas 
are  nothing  more  than  spiritual  stimulants.  That  the  musical  instruments  alluded 
to,  present  numerous  peculiarities  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  take  into  account ; 
that  the  forms  of  construction  treated  in  this  division,  sometimes  require  modifi- 
cations and  considerations  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  more  advanced 
student ;  that,  finally,  all  such  ideas  and  associations  as  have  here  been  alluded  to, 
may  be  realized  by  quite  different  means  and  in  quite  a  different  manner :  that, 
therefore,  none  of  our  present  tasks — ^indeed,  no  task  whatever — can  be  performed 
with  certainty  and  to  perfection,  before  the  student  has  completely  mastered  his  art. 

With  the  following  chapter  commences  a  series  of  explanations  and  exercises, 
which  will  for  a  time  exclude  the  independent  and  creative  action  of  the  learner. 
We,  therefore,  repeat  our  previous  advice,  that  he  should  continue  industriously  and 
carefully  to  cultivate  his  talent  in  composition  for  two  and  four  parts  in  natural 
harmony,  along  with  the  exercises  of  the  next  division,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the 
feeling  for  melody  and  rhythm ;  of  which  the  practice  must  for  a  time  be  lefl  entirely 
to  his  own  industry. 


VOL.  I. 


THIRD     DIVISION. 

THE  HARMONY  OP  THE  MAJOR  SCALE. 


In  whatever  yariety  our  materials  may  hitherto  have  developed  themselves,  still 
their  unsatis&^iy  nature  is  hut  too  apparent  At  first  we  had  the  complete 
diatonic  scale,  even  with  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  sounds  not  belonging  to 
that  scale;  but  then  we  were  obliged  to  confine  our  progressions  to  one-part 
Afterwards,  we  obtained  harmonic  masses,  and  the  possibility  of  employing  two  or 
even  four  parts  at  the  same  time ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  a 
great  portion  of  the  scale. 

Our  next  endeavour,  therefore,  must  obviously  be : — 

To  learn  how  to  employ  the  whole  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  connexion  with 
harmony. 

We,  therefore,  commence  anew  the  construction  of  pieces  in  several  parts, 
beginning  with  Composition  in  Four  Parts,  because  we  have  already  entered  upon 
it,  and  for  more  important  reasons,  which  will  soon  evplve  themselves  firom  the 
subject  itself*. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

DISOOVERY  OF  THE   FIRST   HARMONIES. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  find  harmonies  for  the  accompaniment  of  the  whole 
scale. 

Here  our  immediate  attention  is  directed  to  the  first  harmonic  mass,  whose 
greater  importance  and  regularity  we  have  already  perceived  (p.  48).  This  regu- 
larity consists  in  the  three  sounds  of  that  mass  (c — e — ^)  being  situated  in  the 
order  of  thirds,  one  above  another. 

A  combination  of  three  or  more  sounds  in  this  order  of  thirds,  is  termed  a 
chord. 

The  lowest  sound  of  such  a  chord,  e.  g.  the  sound  c  in  the  chord  c— e — -g,  is 
called  the  root  or  fimdamental  sound.  It  is  the  most  important  sound  of  the  chord, 
because  it  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure.  Therefore,  the  position  of  the 
other  sounds  belonging  to  the  chord  are  determined  by,  and  counted  firom  it  Thus, 
in  the  above  chord,  c — e — g,  e  is  called  the  tkirdy  and  g  the  ffth  (namely,  fi-om 

*  In  the  second  section  of  this  division,  under  £ 
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the  root).  We  shall  ultimately  leam  that  there  are  also  chords  which  consist  of 
more  than  three  sounds.  In  contradistinction  to  these,  all  chords  of  three  sounds 
are  termed  triads.  Our  first  harmonic  mass,  as  represented  in  Nos.  86  and  89,  is 
therefore  a  triad;  for  although  it  appears  in  No.  66  with  six,  and  in  No.  59  with 
nine,  different  sounds,  yet  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  these  are  but  repetitions  or 
duplications  of  the  three  sounds  c,  e,  and  g. 

So  &r,  as  regards  our  first  chord.  Let  us  now  see  to  which  sounds  of  the  scale 
it  may  be  employed  as  a  harmony.  Only  to  those  of  which  it  is  composed ;  conse- 
quently to  c,  e,  g. 
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In  aU  these  chords,  the  root  or  bass  is  set  in  the  lowest  part,  and  the  other 
Bounds  as  near  to  the  upper  part  as  possible. 

How  shall  we  now  find  harmonies  for  the  remaining  sounds  of  the  scale  ? 

Our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  second  harmonic  mass.  It  is  true,  this  mass 
has  been  found  (p.  48)  neither  so  regularly  constructed  as  the  first,  nor  in  other 
respects  firee  firom  objection  :  yet  we  have  already  employed  it  in  the  character  of  a 
regular  harmonic  mass ;  namely,  in  the  half-close  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  or 
strain,  but  with  the  omission  of  its  third,  which  is  the  only  questionable  interval.  At 
that  time,  we  were  confined  to  the  sounds  of  the  natural  harmony,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  octave  and  fiflh,  g — d;  but  now,  when  all  the  sounds 
of  the  scale  are  at  our  disposal,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  insert  the  third, 
b,  between  those  two  sounds.  We  thus  obtain  a  second  chord  of  three  sounds, 
g — b — d,  which  is  formed  as  regularly  as  that  upon  the  tonic,  and  by  its  assistance 
we  are  enabled  to  accompany  two  more  degrees  of  the  scale. 
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Here  again  the  accompanying  chords  have  been  placed  as  near  the  melody  as 
practicable. 

Hie  same  chord  might  also  have  served  to  accompany  the  fiflh  sound  of  the 
scale  (g),  if  the  latter  had  not  been  already  provided  with  the  tonic  harmony  in 
No.  88. 

The  fourth  and  sixth  degrees  of  the  scale  only,  remain  now  to  be  accompanied. 
Here  we  proceed  at  first  only  experimentally,  as  we  did  at  p.  47,  when  we  desired 
to  find  the  natural  harmony  of  the  second  mass.  We  join  /  to  a,  and  add  to  both 
the  next  Jthird,  c.  Thus  we  obtain  a  new  chord,  the  triad  /— « — c,  which  is  con- 
ftnicted  like  the  other  two,  and  enables  us  to  accompany  the  remaining  sounds  of 
the  scale,  /  and  a. 
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The  first  degree  of  the  scale  (c)  might  also  have  been  accompanied  by  this 
chord :  but  it  is  ahready  provided  with  another  harmony — ^the  chord  of  the  tonic 
(No.  88). 

We  have  now  attained  what  we  desired;  every  sound  of  our  scale  has  its 
harmony. 
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Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  this  result,  and  the  gain  to  be 
derived  fi-om  it,  we  must  examine  more  closely  our  newly  acquired  harmonic  mate- 
rial ;  for  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  chords,  which  we  have  formed  of  ^ — d 
and  / — a,  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature  that  we  may  use  them  as  freely  and  safely 
as  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  about  wliich  no  doubt  ever  existed.  On  comparing  the 
three  chords,  we  find  that  they  are  exactly  of  the  same  construction. 

1.  They  are  all  triads ;  t.  e.  they  consist  of  three  sounds  each :  viz.  the  root,  its 
third  and  fifth. 

2.  In  each,  the  third  is  a  great  or  major  third*,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 


•  From  what  has  boen  said  in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  it  must  bo  understood  that  the 
student  is  expected  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  meaning  and  measuring  of  the  different  in- 
tervals. For  security,  however,  we  add  the  follo\i'ing  explanations.  When  we  wish  to  indicate 
the  relation  between  two  sounds,  we  coimt  the  number  of  degrees  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
lowest  degree,  from  which  we  commence  counting,  is  called  the  prime ;  the  next  the  sreond,  the 
following  the  thirdy  and  so  on  to  the  teufh  and  eleventh^  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth,  which 
is  called  the  octave.  Thus,  when  we  take  c  as  the  prime,  d  is  the  second,  the  higher  octave 
of  </  is  the  ninth,  e  the  third,  &c. ;  or  if  *  be  the  prime,  then /is  the  second,  a  the  fourth,  d  the 

This  mode  of  counting  is  easy,  but  not  quite  accurate.  For  we  know  that  every  degree  of 
the  scale  may  be  raised  or  dcpresst^d  (sharpened  or  flattened)  ;  the  mere  naming  of  a  degree 
therefore  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  be  sharp,  flat,  or  natiu-al.  The  fifth  of  c,  for  instance,  is 
g ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  degree  of  g ;  but  whether  the  sound  g  natural,  g  flat,  or  g  sharp 
be  meant,  the  nvjxiojifth  does  not  indicate. 

A  more  precise  statement  is  therefore  required,  and  this  we  obtain  by  measuring  the  distance 
between  two  sounds  by  the  well-known  quantities  of  whole  tmies  and  semitones. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  to  distinguish  several  modifications  of  the  same  musical  intervals, 
which  are  designated  by  the  terms,  major ^  minor ^  diminished^  and  augmented. 

Major  intervals  are  all  those  which  are  found  in  the  major  scale,  the  counting  commencing 
from  the  tonic.  Thus,  from  <;  to  </  is  a  major  second,  c — e  a  major  third,  e—f  a  major  fourth,  &c. 
Consequently  a  major  second  is  equal  to  a  whole  tone,  a  major  third  to  two  whole  tones  [e — d 
and  d — *),  a  major  fifth  to  three  whole  tones  {e—d^  d—r^  f—9)y  wid  one  semitone  {f—/)j  &c. 
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the  fifth.     The  two  new  chords  bemg  thus  in  all  respects  hke  the  first,  it  follows, 
that  they  are  also  equally  proper  and  usefiil. 

But  there  still  remains  another  point  for  consideration.  The  first  chord  rests 
upon  the  tonic  of  oiu-  chosen  key,  and  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
tonic  harmony,  or  toni^  triad.  Had  we  chosen  the  key  of  G  or  F  major  instead  of 
C,  the  tonic  triads  would  have  been,  in  the  former,  y — 1> — d;  and  in  the  latter, 
/• — a — c.  These  triads,  therefore,  which  we  have  just  discovered  as  belonging  also 
to  the  key  of  C  major,  remind  us  of,  or  represent,  the  keys  of  G  and  F  major.  As 
the  latter  are  nearly  related  keys*  to  C  major,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
most  simple  harmony  of  the  major  scale  consists  of  its  own  tonic  triad,  and  those  of 
its  two  most  closely  related  major  keys. 

We  see,  from  this,  that  as  every  major  key  has  its  two  most  closely  related  keys 
situated  upon  the  nearest  fifth  below  and  above  its  tonic,  so  do  the  tonic  triads  of 
those  kejrs,  together  with  its  own  tonic  triad,  complete  the  fimdamental  harmony  of 
its  scale. 

The  double  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  considered  our  last  two  chords,  viz. 

Firstly : — as  harmonies  composed  of  sounds  belonging  to  the  key  in  which  we 
write,  and  resting  upon  its  two  most  important  degrees ;  viz.  the  dominant 
and  subdominant — ^and 

Secondly : — As  tonic  triads  of  the  two  most  closely .  related  major  keys,  from 
which  they  have  been  borrowed,  and  of  which  they  therefore  remind  us. 


F — c  and  g — d  are  therefore  major  fifths  also,  because  the  distance  between  both  is  equal  to 
three  whole  tones  and  one  semitone.  F — a  and  g — b  are  major  thirds,  because  they  contain 
two  whole  tones,  like  the  third,  e — e. 

Minor  intervals  are  a  semitone  less  than  the  major  ones.  G—e^  for  instance,  is  a  major 
third,  and  c — g  a  major  fifth ;  but  c — e  [7  and  e — g  |>  are,  the  first,  a  minor  third,  and  the  other  a 
minor  fifth. 

Diminished  intervals  arc  a  semitone  less  than  minor  ones ;  thus,  c — e\}  is  a  minor  third, 
but  c — e]^\}  and  ef—e\}  are  diminished  thirds. 

Augmented  intervals  are  a  semitone  greater  than  major  ones ;  thus,  by  raising  the  sound  g 
in  the  fifth,  e — g,  a  semitone,  we  obtain  the  augmented  fifth,  c — g  ^. 

*  We  add  here  also  a  short  explanation  from  the  Universal  School  of  Musie.  Two  major 
keys  are  said  to  be  most  closely  connected  when  they  differ  only  in  one  sound.  Thus  the  keys 
of  C  and  O  major  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  / 

0 — d — ^—f  — g — a — b — e 

G — a — b  — e — d — e—ff^ — g  —i 

the  scales  of  C  and  F  major  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  b 


0 — d — e—f—g — a—b  — c 
they  are  therefore  most  closely  related  keys. 

We  have  already  distinguished  the  fifth  above  the  tonic  by  the  name  of  Dominant.  The 
fifth  below  the  tonic  is  termed  Subdominant.  Thus  g  is  the  dominant  and /the  subdominant  of 
ej  hence  the  nearest  relations  to  any  given  key  are  those  of  its  dominant  and  subdominant. 

The  relation  between  two  keys  is  the  more  distant,  the  more  their  scales  differ  from  each 
other.  ThuB  the  keys  of  D  major  and  B  7  major  are  both  relations  in  the  second  degree  to 
CmtLJOTf  because  they  differ  from  it  in  two  sounds ;  but  to  each  other  they  stand  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  relation,  because  the  one  differs  from  the  other  in  four  sounds. 
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will  hereafter  prove  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  clearly  understood  and 
remembered.  This  will  illustrate  the  employment  of  the  letters  G — C — -F,  in  our 
first  explanation  of  the  roots  of  the  three  chords  (p.  20) ;  or,  as  we  now  place  them, 

F—C—G, 
as  indicating  an  important  formula.     Here  they  point  out  the  three  fundamental 
harmonies,  and  the  three  most  closely  connected  keys  to  which  they  belong ;  yiz. 
that  of  the  tonic  and  of  the  fifih  below  and  above. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


EXAMINATION  AND   COBBEOTION   OF  THE   HABMONT. 


A.    The  Pour  Parts. 


We  now  return  to  the  hannony  of  No.  91.  Having,  in  the  previous  section, 
directed  attention  to  the  different  chords  of  which  it  consists,  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  it  from  another  point  of  view. 

Of  the  harmonies  in  No.  91,  the  scale  forms  the  upper  part  or  melody.  To 
each  of  its  sounds  is  added  below — ^first  one,  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third  sound. 
Now,  if  we  take  consecutively  all  the  first  series  (c,  d,  e,  &c.) ;  then  the  second 
(^,  b,  c,  &c.)  ;  the  third  (e,  g,  g,  &c.) ;  and  lastly,  the  fourth  (c,  g,  c,  &c.)  ;  sepa- 
rately, we  see  before  us  a 

Combination  of  Pofr  Simultaneous  Parts. 

These  four  parts  (commencing  with  the  highest)  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 

1,  Discant  (treble  or  soprano)  or  the  First  Part. 

2,  Alt  (alto)        -  -  Second  „ 

3,  Tenor  (tenore)  -  Third     „ 

4,  Bass  (basso)    -  -  Fourth  „ 

In  order  to  distinguish  more  clearly  the  four  parts  and  their  progression,  we 
again  insert  No.  91  in  the  form  of  a  score*. 


Soprano       f 
(first  part). 


Alio 
(second  part). 
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Tenor 
(third  part). 
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Hie  highest  and  lowest  of  these  parts  (soprano  and  bass)  are  called  extreme 
parts;  those  situated  between  them  (Alto  and  Tenor)  are  called  inner  or  middle 
parts. ^ 

*  A  floor  e  is  a  notation  of  a  composition  in  parts,  in  which  each  part  has  a  special  staff  as- 
signed to  it  For  further  information  on  the  arrangement  of,  and  reading  from,  scores,  see  the 
Xlnicenai  School  of  Jftmc,  by  the  author,  published  by  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
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B.    Combination  op  the  Chords. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  every  individual  chord  should  be  properly 
constructed ;  all  must  unite  in  harmony  together,  just  as  the  scale  forms  a  perfect 
melody ;  there  must  be  combination  and  unity  between  tliem.  Is  this  the  case  with 
the  chords  in  No.  91  ? 

A  superficial  combination  exists  between  them,  in  so  fer  as  all  their  sounds 
belong  to  the  same  scale.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient ;  for  we  know  (p.  67)  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  second  and  third  chords  are  borrowed  from  other  scales, 
although  the  sounds  of  which  they  consist  are  also  found  in  our  scale. 

A  stronger  bond  of  union  is  to  be  found  in  those  "  combining  aounds^^  which 
each  of  our  chords  has  in  common  with  its  neighbours.  On  a  previous  occasion, 
(p.  48),  it  was  pointed  out  how  our  harmonic  masses  are  combined  by  a  sound 
common  to  both ;  viz.  the  dominant  In  the  same  way,  we  now  find  the  first,  second, 
and  third  of  our  chords  combined  by  the  sound  g,  common  to  both, — the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  by  the  sound  c, — ^the  seventh  and  eighth  by  g :  it  is  only 
between  the  chords  on  the  SIXTH  and  SEVENTH  degrees  that  no  such  combination 
exists. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  combination  between  the  different  chords. 
We  know  akeady  that  the  chord  of  g  represents  the  second  harmonic  mass,  and  is 
therefore  equally  combined  with  the  tonic  harmony,  by  means  of  the  dominant  This 
dominant  was  the  fifth  in  the  tonic  harmony,  the  fifth  of  c.  But  in  like  manner  is 
c  the  fifth  of/.  Now  if  we  suppose  our  scale  to  be  that  of  F,  tlien  /,  a,  c,  would 
be  the  tonic  triad,  and  c  the  dominant  of  F,  just  as  (r  is  the  dominant  of  c.  The 
chord  c — e — g  is  consequently  connected  with/ — a — c,  as  g — b — d  is  with  c — e — g  ; 
and  we  discover  that  here  also  the  dominatit  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
harmonies.  This  appears  most  clearly  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chords  of  our 
harmonized  scale. 
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The  chords  of  ^  and  c  are  combined  by  the  dominant  of  C  (g),  while  the  domi- 
nant of  F  (c)  combines  the  chords  of  F  and  C  Thus,  every  chord  employed  in 
No.  91  stands,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  in  the  relation  of  dominant  to  those 
preceding  and  following.  Only,  as  previously  shown,  no  such  combination  exists 
between  the  chords  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of  the  scale. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  every  two  successive  chords  in  No.  91 
indicate  closely  related  keys  ;  viz.  C  and  G  major,  G  and  C  major,  C  and  F  major, 
/^and  C ;  C  and  F ;  and  lastly,  G  and  C  major.  For  each  tonic  triad  is  the 
harmonic  decelopnent  of  its  tonic ;  and  the  latter  again  is  the  principal  sound  and 
representative  (j).  19)  of  its  key  or  scale.  Only  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
degrees,  again,  no  such  close  relation  of  keys  exists :  here  we  find  F  major  and  G 
major  successively ;  and  thus,  while  all  the  other  chords  form  one  unbroken  harmonic 
chain,  here  the  combination  fails. 
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C.    False  Progressions. 
A  closer  inspection  of  the  unsatisfactory  progression  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh 
degree,  shows  that  it  contains  other  defects. 

1.  Consecutive  Octaves. 
In  the  first  place,  each  part  takes  its  own  particular  course  throughout  the^har- 
monized  scale ;  in  the  beginning,  e,  g.  the  Soprano  proceeds  from  c  to  d,  and  then 
to  «;  the  Alto  from  g,  through  ^  to  c;  the  Tenor  from  etog,  which  it  repeats ; 
and  the  Bass  from  c  to  y,  and  returns  to  c.  Only  in  the  progression  from  the  sixth 
to  the  seventh  degree,  the  Bass  as  well  as  the  Alto  moves  from  /  to  y. 
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The  alto,  therefore,  expresses  nothing  different  to  the  bass.  This,  however,  is 
not  such  a  mere  duplication  or  strengthening  of  the  effect  as  we  met  with  in  our 
first  attempts  at  two-part  composition  (No.  61)  ;  for  the  alto  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  other  parts,  and  claims,  like  them,  the  character  of  a  separate  and  independent 
harmonic  part  It  is  this  ambiguity  which  constitutes  the  evil :  the  alto  is  here 
neither  a  separate  part,  nor  a  mere  duplication  of  another,  as  in  this  progression. 
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Here  the  highest  and  lowest  parts  (written  in  crotchets),  are  plainly  mere 
duplications  of  the  discant  and  bass,  while  the  four  middle  parts  contain  the  real 
hannony. 

Now  such  progressions  as  those  between  the  alto  and  bass  in  No.  93  are  termed 
false  (consecutive)  octave  progressions,  or  briefly  "  octaves.**  They  impart  an  ambi- 
guous character  to  the  harmony,  sound  as  a  vacuum  in  the  combination  of  the 
parts,  and  deprive  them  of  the  fiill  variety  of  four  distinct  parts.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  will  avoid  them  altogether,  though  a  time  will  arrive  when  we  shall 
learn  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them.  This  prohibition  we  will  also  extend  to  the  more 
innocent  octave  progressions  in  No.  94 ;  because  they  at  least  deprive  us  of  a  part ; 
fyr  two  parts  moving  in  octaves  can  only  be  considered  (p.  46)  as  one.  Neither 
will  we  lose  time  in  searching  for  individual  cases  where  octaves  may  perhaps,  even 
now,  be  deemed  admissible ;  for  these  will  speak  for  themselves  at  the  proper  time. 
•   But  how  are  the  consecutive  octaves  in  No.  93  to  be  corrected  ? 

We  cannot  alter  the  bass,  for  we  have  no  other  chords  than  those  off  andy,  to 
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accompany  the  sounds  a  and  b.  The  &ult  therefore  lies  with  the  alto ;  because, 
like  the  bass,  it  passes  from  /  up  to  y ;  this  must  not  be.  Now  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  chord  ^ — b — d  is  really  no  other  than  our  former  second  harmonic 
mass  (p.  48),  ^ — rf— :/*•  Possibly,  therefcMre,  we  might  retain  this  /  of  the  first 
chord  in  the  following  one : 
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then  the  Alto  does  not  proceed  in  octaves  with  the  Bass ;  and  we  have  also,  in  these 
two  chords,  a  combining  sound,  /,  conmion  to  both.  Whether  this  is  justifiable,  we 
shall  shortly  inquire. 

2.      CONSBCUTTVB   PlTTHS. 

But  there  is  still  another  fault  in  the  progression  of  the  chords  firom  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  degree  of  the  scale ;  viz.  that  two  of  the  parts  move  by  fifths.  We 
observe  that  the  bass  and  tenor  form  a  fifth  in  both  these  chords,  the  first  (/ — c), 
and  the  second  (^ — ^ ;  and  we  feel  that  this  succession  has  a  peculiarly  harsh 
efiect,  which  becomes  especially  perceptible  when  ihe^  fcdae-fifths  are  not  con- 
cealed by  the  simultaneous  harmony  of  several  parts ;  for  instance,  if  we  omit  the 
alto  and  discant  in  No.  95. 

Even  consecutive  fifths  will  hereafter  prove,  in  some  cases,  both  admissible  and 
proper ;  for  the  present,  however,  we  will  entirely  atoid  them,  as  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  admissible  will  present  themselves  at  a  fiiture  stage.  In  the  above  instance, 
the  evil  is  again  caused  by  the  tenor  moving  firom  c  to  (/,  while  the  bass  moves 
firom  y  to  y.  In  the  case  of  the  octaves,  we  remedied  the  defect  by  making  the 
alto  remain  stationary,  whilst  the  bass  ascended.  We  cannot  adopt  this  expedient 
here,  for  the  sound  c  is  not  contained  in  the  chord  ^ — b — d.  Now,  as  the  tenor  can 
neither  ascend  nor  remain  where  it  is,  it  follows  that  it  must  descend  to  the  nearest 
interval  of  the  next  chord,  viz.  b.  But  then  the  sound  rf  will  be  wanting?  We, 
therefore,  divide  the  duration  of  the  chord  between  b  and  d: 
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and  thereby  we  have  first  avoided  the  consecutive  fifths,  and  afterwards  completed 
the  chord.  The  first  object  we  have  atttuned  by  conirof/y  motion  (p.  64),  the  tenor 
and  bass  moving  in  opposite  directions ;  the  other  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
giving  two  sounds  to  one  part  in  the  same  chord,  and  thereby  to  impart  increased 
animation.  Sounds  making  their  appearance  afler  the  other  sounds  of  the  chord, 
we  shall  term  auxiliary  harmonic  sounds. 
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Thus,  then,  both  defects  arising  from  the  progressions  of  the  alto  and  tenor  have 
been  remedied*. 

D.  The  Chord  op  the  Dominant  Seventh,  or  Dominant  Chord. 

These  operations  have  miintentionally  led  us  to  a  new  chord,  consisting  o{  fou/r 
sounds, 

9 — ^ — ^^fi 
while  all  our  former  chords  had  only  three  sounds.     The  fourth  sound  of  this  new 

chord  is  the  seventh  degree  from  the  root. 

Chords  of  four  sounds  are  termed  chords  of  the  seventh^  because  the  interval  of 
the  seventh  distinguishes  them  from  triads ; — ^the  chord  of  the  seventh,  g — h—d—f, 
without  the  /",  would  be  no  other  than  the  triad  g — b — d.  Hereafter  we  shall 
become  acquainted  with  several  other  chords  of  the  seventh.  The  newly  discovered 
one  upon  the  dominant  is,  however,  of  paramount  importance ;  we  shall  therefore 
distinguish  it  by  the  special  name,  dominant-chord. 

Respecting  this  chord,  there  is  much  to  be  considered. 

First,  we  may  inquire  whether  it  can  be  considered  generally  as  an  admissible 
harmonic  combination.  To  this  question,  we  may  at  once  answer  affirmatively, 
although  the  scientific  proof  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  period.  For  even  now  we 
see  that  it  is  constructed  in  the  order  of  thirds,  like  all  other  chords ;  and  as  for  the 
new  sound  6,  although  it  is  not  foimd  in  the  second  mass,  it  is  a  legitimate  interval 
of  the  chord  g — b — rf,  the  tonic  harmony  of  the  key  most  nearly  related. 

Secondly,  the  dominant  chord  is  to  be  found  in  every  key  only  once,  upon  its 

dominant,  but  upon  no  other  degree.     We  find  triads  in  C  m^or  upon  C,  F,  and  G ; 

the  dominant  chord  upon  the  dominant  G  only.     It  is  true  we  might  add  sevenths  to 

the  other  triads  also ;  e.  g. 

C — e — g  and  b, 

F — a — c  and  e; 
but  the  ear  immediately  tells  us  that  these  chords  are  altogether  different ;  we  per- 
ceive, by  closer  examination,  that  the  dominant  chord  has  a  minor  seventh,  but  that 
the  others  are  major. 

*  It  is  true,  there  are  other  ways  of  avoiding  those  objectionable  progressionB.    Wo  might 

load  the  tenor  up  to  the  alto  (a),  or  even  higher  (&),  or  make  both  parts  descend  to  other 

sounds  (e) : 

a  be 
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besides  other  expedients,  which  will  reveal  themselves  in  due  time.  All  these  ways  are  ad- 
missible, but  are  not  so  convenient  as  those  we  have  chosen  in  No.  96 ;  for  they  oblige  us  to 
lead  the  alto  and  tenor  into  distant  intervals,  and  thereby  partly  destroy  the  connection  of  the 
harmony,  while  at  b  the  chord  remains  incomplete.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  will  abide 
by  the  method  adopted,  as  we  cannot  find  a  better,  without  anticipating  the  systematic 
development  of  the  School.  In  No.  169,  this  deficiency  also  will  be  remedied,  without  the  altera- 
tion or  displacement  of  the  harmony. 
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Itcaily^  the  dominant  chord  indicates,  as  before  observed,  the  second  harmonic 
mass,  and  with  it  the  scale  moving  around  the  tonic  (p.  20),  so  that  we  see 
in  it  die  completion  of  what,  in  our  earlier  forms,  was  partially  intimated.  Hence 
arises  a 

Law  OP  Harmony, 

whose  origin  and  illustration  are  found  in  all  those  forms. 
Let  us  remember,  yZr«/fy,  that  the  scale  (p.  18) 

C,  d,  e,  /,  g,  a,  b,  C, 
rests  upon  the  tonic,  proceeds  from  it,  and  returns  to  it,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
tonic  is  the  chief  and  central  point  to  which  aU  the  other  sounds  converge. 

Secondly : — Let  us  remember  that  the  scale  divides  itself  into  two  tetrachords 
(p.  20) : 

1,  -         y,  a,  b,  C. 

2,  -         -  C,  d,  e,  /, 

of  which  the  one  moves  towards,  and  the  other  proceeds  from,  the  tonic,  which  is  the 
only  point  to  which  either  can  have  any  relation.  Here  it  is  quite  dear  that  neither 
of  these  series  can  terminate  satis&ctorily  with  any  other  sound  than  the  tonic. 

Now,  however,  in  the  place  of  the  tonic  comes  also  the  tonic  triad,  c — e — -g. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  movement  is  not  merely  towards  the  tonic, 
but  to  its  triad  as  the  point  of  attraction.  Therefore,  the  dominant  chord,  which  is 
the  harmonic  representation  of  the  scale  moving  around  the  tonic, 

y,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /, 
y b d /, 

cannot  create  a  feeling  of  repose,  but  must  remain  unsatisfactory,  until  it  moves,  or, 
technically  expressed,  is  resolved  into  the  harmony  of  the  tonic.  In  the  resolution 
of  the  dominant  chord,  its 

root  and  third  proceed  to  the  tonic  ; 
consequently  its 

fifth  proceeds  to  the  tmiic  also,  and  its 

seventh  -  third  of  the  tonic, 

these  being  the  nearest  sounds  of  the  tonic  harmony. 

But  why  does  not  the  root  g  remain  stationary,  seeing  that  it  is  a  sound  which 
also  belongs  to  the  tonic  harmony  ?  It  might  do  so ;  but  then  the  triad  would  ap- 
pear in  this  position, 

Whether  this  is  admissible,  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  but  will  not  employ  it  at  present. 
The  fiflh  of  the  dominant  chord  (d)  might  also  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  tonic 
triad  (e),  as  well  as  to  the  tonic  itself;  for  the  tetrachord,  above  the  tonic,  not  only 
relates  to,  but  also  proceeds /rom,  the  tonic.  But  if  the  fifth  proceed  in  this  way,  we 
obtain,  in  the  following  tonic  triad,  a  third  in  two  of  the  parts ;  because  the  seventh 
also  proceeds  to  this  interval  of  the  tonic  triad.  For  reasons  which  will  shortly  be 
explained  (p.  92),  this  doubling  of  the  third  in  two  different  parts  is  generally  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  preponderance  it  gives  to  this  sound  weakens  the  effect  of  the 
others,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  root  or  fifth  is  doubled. 
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The  law  for  the  resolution  of  the  dominant  chord*  may  be  indicated  in  this 
manner. 

g — a — b — c — d — € — -fy 

g h i f. 


—  C- 


•e. 


where  the  two  directions,  in  which  the  fifth  may  proceed,  are  also  pointed  out. 
And  now  we  are  at  last  able  to  harmonize  our  scale  in  a  faultless  manner. 
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*  We  shall  hereafter  find  not  only  that  this  law  of  resolution  admits  of  modifications,  but 
also  that  the  dominant  chord  may  be  resolved  in  quite  a  different  manner  and  into  entirely 
different  chords.  It  will  then  be  shown  that  the  law  here  laid  down  is  indeed  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  whole  doctrifie  of  Jiarmony^  and  that  aU  deviations  from  it  are  exceptions  which  can  be 
permitted  only  under  particular  circumstances.  Since,  however,  this  rule  for  the  dominant 
chord  is  a  fundamental  law  for  the  entire  harmonic  system  (p.  19),  all  farther  rules  being 
merely  eotueqitenees  or  additums,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  comprehended  as  soon  and  as 
securely  as  possible. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  this  rule  is  derived  from  the  immediate  per- 
ception of  its  effect.  Let  the  student  try  to  resolve  one  or  all  the  sounds  of  the  dominant  chord 
in  a  different  manner  to  that  here  pointed  out,  and  his  ear  will  tcU  him  that  such  deviations 
from  the  rule  either  produce  an  absolutely  disagreeable  effect,  or  that  they  arc  at  least  lese  pleas- 
ing  or  eatirfactory  (and  these  are  the  exceptional  cases  which  afterwards  will  be  brought  under 
our  consideration)  than  the  regular  progressions.  Or  if  this  trial  upon  the  instrument  alone 
should  not  appear  conclusive,  let  those  progressions  which  appear  doubtful  to  the  ear  be  aung 
either  by  the  performer  or  another  person.  Let  the  chord,  g — b — d—f  be  struck  on  the  piano, 
and  let  the  student  sing/,  and  thence  go  first  to  e,  and  afterwards  ascend  from  the  same  sound 
to  g  ;  or  let  him  intonate  b,  and  proceed  from  it,  first  to  e,  and  afterwards  to  ^  or  a.  The  most 
unpractised  singer,  if  he  has  the  least  ear  for  music,  will  find  the  reg^ar  progressions  from 
fXae  and  frx)m  b\a  e  easy  and  natural,  while  the  other  progressions  will  be  difficult  even  to  the 
more  experienced  singer,  or  at  least  appear  repugnant  to  the  ear. 

The  second  proof  and  justification  is  to  be  derived  from  the  natural  development  of  our  tonal 
and  harmonic  system,  and  the  view  in  which  we  have  considered  those  forms  to  which  the 
above  law  applies. 

In  the  scale,  we  have  already  (p.  19)  recognized  the  tonic  as  the  principal  sound,  fix>m  which 
the  others  proceed,  and  to  which  they  return.  But  the  tonic  ia  also  the  root  of  the  first,  or  rather 
the  only  complete  harmonic  mass  given  in  nature.  All  other  sounds  of  the  natural  harmony 
grow  out  of  it ;  first  its  octave,  then  its  fifth  or  dominant,  next  its  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
dominant  is  not  only  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  tonic  in  its  character  as  one  of  the 
imUrvah  of  the  seale^  which  points  to  the  tonic  as  its  basis  and  termination,  but  it  is  so  likewise 
in  its  character  of  an  harmonie  mterral,  and  is  therefore  in  both  respects  incapable  of  giving 
sadsfaction,  unless  it  lead  to  the  tonic. 

Now,  if  a  harmony — €.  g.  a  triad — occur  on  the  dominant  of  a  scale — for  instance,  the  chord 
g — h — d  upon  the  dominant  g — then  this  harmony  cannot  give  the  required  satisfaction,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  Umie  triad  in  the  key  of  G  major.  Still  less  would  a  chord  of  the  seventh 
(^ — h — d—f)  on  this  degree  of  the  scale  be  capable  of  doing  so ;  for  a  triad  upon  the  dominant 
is  at  least  in  form  like  the  tonic  triad,  and  may  itself  be  a  tonic  triad  in  a  different  key  ;  but  a 
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It  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  resdution  of  the  dominant 
chord,  the  last  chord  remains  incomplete,  from  the  absence  of  the  fifUi.  We  may, 
however,  for  the  present,  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  deficiency ;  and  we  shall  soon 
discover  a  remedy  for  it ;  it  is  in  itself  not  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  A  consequence 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  last  chord,  is,  that  it  now  appears  to  have  no  combina- 
tion with  the  preceding  one ;  they  having  no  sound  common  to  both,  as  was  formerly 
required.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  a  connecting  sound,  namely,  g :  it  appears  in 
the  chord  g — b — d—f,  and  would  have  appeared  in  the  tonic  triad  (c — e — -g)  also, 
had  we  been  able  to  find  a  proper  place  for  it. 

E.    The  Four-part  Harmony  jusTifTED. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  justify  our  decision  (p.  66)  to  compose  in  four 
parts.  This  number  of  parts  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  display  of  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  in  its  complete  form,  but  also  to  enable  us  to  double  the 
most  important  sound  (the  tonic)  in  the  last  chord,  and  to  assign  it  to  those  two 
parts,  the  soprano  and  bass ;  wliich,  firom  their  position,  the  one  being  the  melody, 
the  other  the  basis  of  the  whole  harmony,  sustain  it  with  the  requisite  power. 

Additional  reasons  for  considering  the  combinations  of  four  parts  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  harmonic  composition  will  subsequently  appear. 

chord  of  tho  Bovonth  cannot  be  a  tonic  chord  in  any  key,  becauBe  (p.  75)  it  is  never  found  upon 
the  tonic  of  the  key  to  which  it  belongs,  but  only  upon  the  dominant  Therefore  it  creates  a 
desire  for  a  more  satisfactory  harmony  to  follow.  What  is  this  to  be,  except  that'of  the  tonic  ? 
Or  would  satisfaction  bo  found  in  any  other  sound  or  chord,  say/— « — c,  or  a — e — et  That 
could  not  be ;  because  these  chords,  if  considered  as  tonic  chords,  belong  to  keys  quite  different 
to  that  of  C  major;  and  if  considered  as  belonging  to  this  key,  they  cannot  be  tonic  chords,  and 
consequently  are  incapable  of  giving  that  satisfaction  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  tonic 
harmony. 

A  more  complete  and  scientific  demonstration  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  an  essay  by 
the  Author,  bearing  tho  title,  Die  oUe  Muaiklehre  im  Streit  mit  unaerer  Zeit. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


APPLICATION   OP  THE   NEWLY  DISCOVERED   HARMONIES    TO   ACCOMPANIMENT. 


After  these  preparations,  our  practical  exercises  re-commence.  They  will  be 
confined  to  the  accompaniment  of  melodies  by  the  chords  just  discovered,  imtil  we 
become  more  accustomed  to  harmony  and  its  practical  requirements. 

Our  melodies  will  at  first  be  very  simple,  containing  only  the  sounds  of  a  single 
major  scale.  To  every  sound  of  the  melody  we  ^ve  that  chord  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  in  No.  91 ;  thus :  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  degrees  of  the  scale  (in  C 
major,  c,  e  and  ^)  are  accompanied  by  the  tonic  triad ;  the  second  and  seventh 
degrees,  d  and  6,  by  that  of  the  dominant ;  the  fourth  and  sixth  degrees,/*  and  a,  by 
that  of  the  subdominant  But  when  the  seventh  degree  follows  the  sixth,  we  shall 
avoid  the  false  progressions,  by  introducing  the  dominant  seventh,  as  in  No.  98. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  proper  chords,  we  will  at  first  indicate, 
by  figures  written  above  every  sound  of  the  melody y  how  many  degrees  lower  the 
root  of  the  accompanying  chord  is  situated.  This  root  we  will  term  the  ground  bass. 
We  see,  in  No.  91  or  98,  that  the  root  of  the  chord  which  accompanies  the  tonic  is 
situated  an  octave  below ;  we  therefore  write  the  figure  8  above  every  tonic  occurring 
in  our  melody.  The  second  of  the  scale  (</)  has  its  ground  bass  five  degrees  below 
(^) ;  we  therefore  write  a  6  above  it.  Continuing  in  this  manner,  we  obtain  the 
following  series  of  figures  for  the  whole  scale. 

8         6         3         8         6         3         3         8 
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Therefore,  in  C  migor,  we  place  8  over  every  c,  6  over  every  d,  3  over  every  e, 
8  over  every/,  5  over  every  y,  and  3  over  every  a  and  b. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  8,  5,  3,  alternate  in  a  regular  manner ;  only 
upon  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  the  figure  3  occurs  twice  in  succession.  Now 
this  Lb  the  very  same  point  where  (p.  72)  the  fiilse  progressions  have  been  already 
discovered ;  we  will,  therefore,  mark  it  by  placing  a  f  between  the  two  figures,  to 
remind  us  not  only  that  here  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths  are  to  be  avoided,  but 
also  that  the  combination  between  the  two  chords  is  to  be  strengthened. 

After  having  thus  provided  our  melody  with  figures,  and  placed  a  sign  of  caution 
wherever  the  figure  3  follows  twice  successively,  we  first  write  the  roots  of  the  chords 
and  then  add  the  middle  parts,  keeping  them  as  near  the  melody  as  possible.  Here 
18  an  example : 

86        3t3        83  6  83        66        3t3  8 
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This  melody  has  first  been  provided  with  the  necessary  figures ;  every  c  has 
been  marked  with  an  8,  every  d  with  a  6,  every  e  with  a  3,  and  so  on.  After  this 
a  sign  of  caution  has  been  placed  where  it  was  necessary  (in  the  second  and  seventh 
bars). 

Our  next  operation  is  to  apply  the  roots  of  the  different  chords,  as  indicated  by 
the  figures : 
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Why  does  the  bass  in  the  first  bar  skip  from  the  upper  c  to  its  octave  below,  in- 
stead of  remaining  stationary  ?  Partly  to  give  greater  animation  and  a  more  me- 
lodious variety  to  its  progression,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  lead  it  with  more  energy 
from  the  lower  c  through  y  and  g  to  the  upper  c. 

Knally,  the  middle  parts  are  added  •  altcaya  as  near  the  melody  as  possible; 

and  where  the  signs  of  caution  occur,  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths  are  to  be  avoided. 

Here 

85       3t3  835  83       55        3t3  8 
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we  see  the  harmony  complete.  In  the  sixth  bar,  the  bass  and  tenor  meet  on  the 
same  sound  (c)  ;  as  both,  however,  have  arrived  at  it  from  different  directions  and 
separate  immediately,  their  distinct  character  is  retained,  so  that  the  harmony  still 
consists  of  four  parts.  The  case  would,  however,  be  different,  were  the  bass  and 
tenor,  or  any  other  two  parts,  to  proceed  for  a  longer  time  in  unison ;  as  the  harmony 
would  then  be  reduced  to  three  parts ;  which,  though  not  an  absolute  fault,  would 
yet  be  a  deviation  from  our  original  intention  of  writing  a  four-part  harmony. 

The  exercises  here  commenced  may  appear  meagre  and  mechanical;  let  us, 
however,  recollect  that  all  our  beginnings  were  most  simple,  and  yet  led  us  fiur 
enough.  We  shall  soon  break  through  these  confined  limits  also  ;  but  they  lead  us 
into  a  new  sphere  of  art  with  such  certainty,  that  errors  can  only  arise  through 
absolute  inattention. 


•  The  beginner  will  do  well  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  order  of  proceeding  here  laid  down. 
His  exercise  is  consequently  divided  into  four  distinct  operations, 

1.  He  writes  the  necessary  figures  over  the  melody.     This  operation  will  be  accelerated,  if 

he  seek  out  and  figure  all  sounds  of  the  same  name — e.  g.  every  e — ^before  he  proceeds 
to  other  sounds.  In  the  above  example,  therefore,  every  c  has  been  figured  first,  then 
every  g,  next  every  d,  and  so  on. 

2.  Ho  indicates  the  places  liable  to  faults  by  the  f,  as  a  caution. 

3.  He  writes  the  ground  bass  successively  irom  beginning  to  end. 

4.  He  fills  up  the  harmony  by  adding  the  intermediate  parts. 

The  uniformity  of  these  operations  will,  by  constant  repetition,  soon  make  him  a  master  of 
the  mechanical  routine,  and  by  his  accelerated  progress  reward  him  for  the  constraint  to  which 
he  for  a  short  time  subjects  himself. 
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With  some  exceptions,  to  be  considered  hereafter,  all  melodies  taken  from  the  scale 
of  only  one  key  may  be  harmonized  in  this  manner.  We  give  some,  in  the  Musical 
Appendix  I,  for  practice'  ;  as  it  is  neither  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the 
student,  nor,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  cases  just  referred  to,  quite  safe  that  they 
should  be  left  to  his  own  invention.  If  he  wish  to  extend  this  practice  to  other 
keys,  he  may  guard  himself  against  errors,  by  writing  the  scale  and  placing  the 
necessary  figures  over  it ;  as,  e.  g.  thuf 


8     5     3     8     5     n     t     3     8 
d     e    f%g     a     h  %£  d 

for  the  key  of  D  major.*  w 


^  Fifth  series  of  Exercises.      The  student  haa — 

a.  To  harmonize  the  melodies  given  in  Appendix  I. 

b.  To  find  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  in  every  major  scale. 

c.  To  form  the  three  triads  and  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh. 

d.  To  write  the  resolutions  of  the  dominant  chords,  as  shewn  at  p.  76. 

e.  To  play  the  chords  and  resolve  them  on  the  piano. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 

COMPLETION   OF  THE   PRECEDING    PROBLEM. 


Harmony  of  the  Descending  Scale. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  our  mode  of  harmonizing  may  be  applied,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  all  melodies  remaining  in  the  same  scale.  In  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  only  essential  exception*,  we  will  harmonize  the  descendifig 
scale  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  done  the  ascending.  We  first  write  over  the 
melody  the  former  succession  of  figures  in  a  reversed  order ;  then  find  the  bass  notes 
or  roots  of  the  chords,  as  indicated  by  those  figures  ;  and,  finally,  complete  the  har- 
mony by  adding  the  middle  parts. 
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In  this,  the  only  fault  is  in  the  progression  firom  the  seventh  to  the  sixth  (b — a), 
in  which  there  is  no  combination,  and  also  the  false  progression  of  consecutive  octaves 
and  fifths. 

It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  cannot,  as  in  No. 
98,  give  us  any  assistance  here.  Indeed,  it  is  not  once  applicable  without  incurring 
greater  errors ;  for  if  we  would  change^ — b — -d  into  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
it  should  be  succeeded  by  c — e — ^,  and  b  must  rise  to  r,  and  not  descend  to  a.  A  new 
remedy  must  therefore  be  found. 

In  the  former  case,  we  avoided  the  octave  progression  between  the  alto  and  bass, 
by  letting  the  former  remain  stationary,  and  thus  making  it  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
necting sound  between  the  two  successive  harmonies.  Can  we  adopt  the  same 
expedient  here  ?  No : — for  this  would  cause  combinations  of  soimds,  asy  and  a,  or 
fy  ffy  and  a,  which  as  yet  are  altogether  unknown  to  us.  As  the  alto  can  neither 
descend  to  e,  nor  remain  stationary,  it  follows  that  it  must  ascend  to  the  nearest  sound 
of  the  next  chord,  viz.  a.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tlie  tenor ;  it  can  neither  remain 
where  it  is,  nor  descend  to  c  (this  would  cause  consecutive  fifths) ;  therefore  it  must 
also  ascend  to  the  nearest  sound  of  the  next  chord,  which  v&f.  In  this  manner  we 
avoid  both 


•  Those  less  important  are  noticed  in  Appendix  B. 
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the  forbidden  fifths  and  octaves.  But  the  expedient  employed  is  fiir  less  satisfactory 
and  effective  than  might  be  desired.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  compelled  the  alto  and 
tenor  to  move,  in  a  constrained  manner,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  both  of 
the  melody  and  bass.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  caused  consecutive  octaves  between 
tenor  and  bass,  which,  if  considered  as  mere  duplications  (p.  73),  might  be  excused, 
but  certainly  cannot  be  approved,  as  it  was  not  at  all  oiu*  intention  to  double  the  parts. 
We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  discover  a  better  mode  of  harmonizing  these  two 
sounds. 

As  no  assistance  can  be  gained  by  the  alteration  of  the  middle  parts,  and  the 
upper  part,  being  the  melody,  must  not  be  interfered  with,  the  faults  must  be  avoided 
by  means  of  the  bass.  In  No.  104,  we  avoided  the  objectionable  progressions  by 
letting  the  alto  ascend  to  a,  instead  of  descending  to  /.  Now  the  bass  may  imitate 
this  progression  of  the  alto,  by  also  ascending  to  a,  instead  of  descending  to  f.  But, 
if  the  bass  take  a,  a  new  root  (instead  of  the  original  root  fy  of  the  chord  f- — a — c) 
makes  its  appearance,  and  upon  which  we  have  to  form  a  new  chord  ;  we  add,  there- 
fore, to  a  the  next  third  above,  which  is  c,  and  again  the  third  to  this,  which  is  ^ ; 
thus  we  obtain  the  chord 
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If,  for  the  present,  we  accept  this  chord  as  a  proper  one,  the  objectionable  con- 
secutive fifths  and  octaves  are  avoided.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  there  is  no 
combination  between  the  second  and  third  chords ;  but  we  have  already,  on  former 
occasions,  e.g,  in  No.  104,  been  obliged  to  dispense  with  it.  The  change  in  the 
bass  also  requires  an  alteration  of  the  figure  above  the  melody  ;  viz.  8  instead  of  8. 

But,  should  we  wish  to  retain  the  chord  f — a — r,  what  must  be  done  ?  Then 
an  alteration  of  the  bass  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  preceding  chord. 
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Were  we  to  take  g  again,  the  old  faults  of  No.  103  would  also  reappear,  because 
it  would  descend  to/*.  We  must,  therefore,  choose  a  root  that  will  ascend  to  /* ;  here 
e  is  the  best,  and  upon  this  e  we  again  form  a  third,  as  before  upon  a. 
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Here  also  the  figures  have  been  changed,  and  the  objectionable  progressions 
avoided ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  close  combination  of  the  chords  is  interrupted. 
But  this  last  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  correctness  thereby  obtained  in 
the  harmony,  and  by  the  even  and  energetic  motion  of  the  bass  from  c,  through 
e,  to/*. 

But  we  have  still  to  enquire  whether  the  admission  of  these  two  new  chords  can 
be  justified. 

On  comparing  them  with  our  old  ones,  we  find  that  though  they  are  also  triads^ 
yet  they  differ  from  them  in  their  contents.  The  former  triads  of  c,  g,  and  /,  con- 
sisted of  a  root,  major  third  and  major  fiflh  ;  while  the  new  ones  (on  e  and  a)  consist 
of  a  root,  minor  third  and  major  fiflh.  A  minor  third,  however,  is  also  found  in  the 
first  harmonic  mass  ;  and,  as  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  have  long  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  neither  can  there  be  any  objection  to  the  new  chords.  Our  former 
triads  with  major  thirds  are  termed  major  triads  ;  the  new  triads  with  minor  thirds 
are  minor  triads.  On  listening  attentively  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  major  or  minor 
triad,  either  struck  upon  an  instrument  or  sung  by  different  voices,  we  hear  that  the 
one  is  brilliant  and  animated,  the  other  weak  and  plaintive.  This  is  quite  natural. 
The  first  is  the  immediate  ofispring  of  nature,  and  represents  the  nearest  related 
sounds  as  they  successively  arise  (1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  or  4,  6,  6) ;  while,  in  the  minor 
triad,  the  natural  order  of  development  is  inverted  (6,  6,  4,  6,  instead  of  4,  6,  6), 
and  the  bond  of  connection  loosened. 

Now,  therefore,  we  already  possess  three  different  kinds  of  chords : 

1.  Major  triads  upon  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  In  C  major, 
on  c;g,  and/. 

2.  Minor  triads  on  the  third  and  sixth  degrees  of  the  scale.  In  C  major,  on  e 
and  a, 

3.  The  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  the  dominant.     In  the  key  of  (7,  upon  G. 


t  May  not  the  conseoutiye  fifths  and  octaves  be  avoided  by  other  and  perhaps  better 
means }  Decidedly ;  but  for  these  the  ttudent  is  as  yet  unprepared.  We  only  know  that  every 
sound  of  the  melody  is  to  be  accompanied  cither  by  a  triad  or  dominant  chord  of  which  it  is 
either  the  octave,  third,  or  fifth ;  we  therefore  have  only  a  choice  between  the  three  figures,  8, 
3,  and  6.  If  a  3  be  written  both  over  the  seventh  and  sixth  degrees  of  the  scaLc  (in  C  major, 
b  and  a),  the  same  faults  will  arise  which  appeared  in  Nos.  103  and  104.  If  we  exchange 
the  first  3  for  an  8,  we  obtain  a  combination  of  sounds  b — rf— /,  which  to  us  is  altogether  un- 
known and  useless,  whilst  we  cause  consecutive  octaves  to  appear  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chords.  Were  we  now  to  write  a  5  instead  of  the  second  3,  we  should  again  find  consecutive 
fifths ;  as  then  the  bass  of  b,  as  well  as  a,  would  be  situated  five  degrees  below  either.  Wc 
have,  therefore,  no  other  means  left  but  to  exchange  the  first  3  for  a  5,  or  the  second  for  an  8 ; 
which  are  the  two  expedients  adopted  above. 
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And  now  we  can  clearly  understand  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  allowable  to 
leave  the  triad  which  followed  the  dommant  chord  (p.  78)  incomplete,  viz.  without 
its  fifth.  The  third  was  sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the  chord  was  major  or  minor ; 
the  fifth,  having  no  such  distinguishing  character,  could  better  be  spared.  We  also 
perceive  why  it  was  preferable  to  accompany  the  sound  c,  of  the  natural  harmony 
(p.  61),  by  c  rather  than  g  ;  for  g — c  is  an  ambiguous  combination,  of  which  we 
know  not  whether  it  belongs  to  major  or  minor  ;  these  ambiguities,  moreover,  when 
appearing  without  a  special  reason,  are  unsatis&ctory  and  void  of  effect. 

The.  object  we  had  in  view  is  now  attained :  we  are  able  to  harmonize  the  major 
scale  in  both  directions,  and  consequently  also  (with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions) 
every  melody  which  contains  no  other  sounds  than  those  of  the  scale.  Here  is  an 
example. 
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The  second  and  seventh  bars  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  adopted  in  Nos. 
96  and  102.  The  treatment  of  the  first  bar  is  that  shown  in  No.  105  ;  but,  in  the 
gix^  bar,  we  have  proceeded  as  in  No.  107. 

Between  the  chords,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  bar,  there 
is  no  combination.  We  may,  however,  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  (p.  84),  seeing  that 
in  all  oUier  respects  the  harmony,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  is  unexception- 
able. In  the  second  bar  of  the  tenor,  the  sound  </  in  the  dominant  chord  has  been 
resolved  into  the  third  of  the  following  harmony,  instead  of  descending  to  the  octave 
as  hitherto.  Why  ?  Because,  as  the  melody  rises,  we  should  either  have  had  con- 
secutive octaves  (a),  or  a  feeble  progression  of  the  parts,  as  at  b. 


We  shall  adopt  this  procedure  always  when  the  melody  ascends  one  degree. 
More  material  for  practice®  will  be  found  in  the  Musical  Appendix  11^. 


*  Sixth  Mxercite.  The  student  may  now  harmonize  the  melodies  given  in  the  Appendix 
II ;  then  let  him,  acoording  to  his  requirements,  transpose  some  or  all  into  different  keys,  and 
harmonize  them  again. 

Where  the  figure  3  follows  twice  successively,  it  indicates  that  faults  are  to  be  guarded 
■gainst ;  one  or  the  other  of  these  figures  must  be  cancelled,  and  a  5  or  8  substituted,  as  shewn 
in  No.  108.  This  is  recommended,  in  order  that  the  whole  operation  may  be  open  before  the 
student 


*  See  Appendix  B. 


FOURTH      DIVISION. 


GREATER  FREEDOM  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  CHORDS  HITHERTO  LEARNED. 


In  the  preceding  division  we  have  attained  the  object  in  view ;  viz.  to  harmonize 
any  melody  whose  sounds  remain  within  the  scale  of  one  key.  That  our  harmony 
is  still  poor  and  plain,  we  have  been  prepared  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  from  the 
first,  since  all  our  former  beginnings  were  equally  poor  and  simple,  although  assisting 
our  progress.  Neither  can  we  consider  it  too  great  a  restraint,  that  we  are  confined 
to  harmonizing  the  prescribed  melodies,  which  may  be  submitted  to,  while  new  views 
of  the  empire  of  harmony  are  opening  before  us. 

But  what  we  cannot  submit  to  any  longer  is  the  total  denial  of  all  artistic  fireedom 
which  the  last  exercises  have  imposed  upon  us.  The  artist  requires,  above  aU,  to  be 
free  ;  his  sphere  of  action  may  be  confined,  and  the  amount  of  his  means  but  small, 
yet,  within  that  sphere,  and  wiUi  those  means,  he  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own 
pleasure.  What  he  produces  after  a  prescribed  model  and  according  to  given 
directions  can  be  no  work  of  art  Yet,  in  all  our  last  exercises,  our  hands  were  com- 
pletely tied ;  we  had  only  three  different  kinds  of  chords,  and  even  these  we  could 
not  employ  as  we  chose,  but  were  obliged  to  adliere  strictly  to  a  given  series  of 
figures,  and  employ  that  chord  which  the  figure  over  each  sound  indicated,  except  in 
the  one  single  case  where  the  seventh  degree  of  the  scale  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  sixth  ;  in  which  case  we  were  at  liberty  to  accompany  either  the  latter  or  the 
former  with  a  minor  triad.  This  small  dole  of  liberty  revives  in  us  the  recollection 
of  our  right  as  artists  to  exercise  a  firee  choice  in  all  matters  relating  to  art,  as  far  as 
is  compatible  with  its  laws  in  general,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  common  sense.  It  is 
true,  the  restraint  put  upon  us  has  not  been  altogether  useless.  It  has  fulfilled  its 
object,  by  leading  us  more  safely  into  the  new  harmonic  sphere,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  possibility  of  committing  an  error,  except  firom  sheer  negligence.  Yet  this  was 
only  a  state  of  pupilage,  good  and  necessary,  no  doubt,  at  the  beginning,  but  such  as 
we  can  no  longer  submit  to.  It  must  now  terminate  ;  but  we  will  advance  very 
slowly  and  deliberately  towards  our  emancipation,  that  we  may  be  sure  not  to  overlook 
or  pass  by  anything  which  might  hereafler  prove  of  importance. 

For  this  reason,  we  will  first  employ  no  other  chords  but  those  with  wliich  we  are 
already  acquainted  ;  and  even  of  these  we  will,  for  a  time,  use  no  other  than  triads, 
or,  as  they  are  also  termed,  common  chords. 
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FIRST  SECTION. 

GREATER    FREEDOM   IN  THE   USE   OF  THE   COMMON   CHORDS. 


In  the  review  of  our  previous  exercises,  we  find  that,  in  every  chord,  either  the 
root  (or  its  octave),  the  third,  or  the  fifth,  appears  in  the  melody.  Thus,  in  No.  98, 
we  see,  bar  1,  the  octave,  c;  bar  3,  the  third,  e;  bar  5,  the  fifth,  ^,  of  the  tonic  triad 
in  the  upper  part.  Hence,  evety  sound  of  the  melody  may  be  either  the  octaix,  third, 
w  fifth  of  a  triad. 

We  now  perceive  the  partial  nature  of  our  former  proceedings.  We  employed 
each  sound  of  our  melodies  only  in  one  way  ;  c,  for  instance,  always  as  an  octave,  d 
as  a  fifth,  and  «  as  a  third ;  consequently,  each  sound  of  a  melody  had  only  one 
chord  for  its  accompaniment,  c  having  only  the  triad  c — e — g  ;  d  that  of  ^ — b — rf, 
&c.  &c.  But  now  we  perceive  that  each  sound  of  the  melody  may  be  the  octave, 
third,  or  fifth  of  a  chord,  and,  consequently,  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  any  triad 
in  which  it  exists,  either  as  root  (octave),  third,  or  fiflli. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  by  which  of  the  triads  each  sound  of  the  scale  may  be  ac- 
companied. For  this  purpose,  we  will  write  each  degree  three  times ;  namely,  as 
octave,  third,  and  fifth  ;  and  then  put  the  proper  bass  to  each,  afterwards  inserting 
the  remaining  intervals  of  the  chords. 
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Here,  instead  of  only  one,  we  have  found  tliree  chords  to  the  sound  c ;  all  of 
which  are  known  to  us. 

To  d  we  have  found,  in  the  first  place  (taking  it  as  the  root  of  its  chord),  a  new 
triad,  d^-f — a.  Is  it  right  to  employ  this  chord  so  soon  ? — Yes ;  for  it  is  a  chord  of 
the  same  description  as  others  which  we  have  already  used  ;  it  contmns  the  root,  a 
minor  third,  and  a  major  fifth  ;  consequently,  it  is  a  minor  triad,  like  a — c — e  and 


Secondly :  we  have  found  to  rf,  taking  it  as  a  third,  another  new  chord,  b — dr—f. 
May  we  employ  this  also  ? — No ;  for  we  are  at  present  unacquainted  with  such  a 
chord ;  it  contains  a  minor  third  and  a  minor  fifth,  while  all  our  previous  major  and 
minor  triads  have  major  fifths.  We  will  not,  therefore,  employ  this  chord.  It  occurs 
again  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  bars,  and  has  been  represented  in  smaller  notes,  as  a 
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On  looking  over  the  remaining  sounds  of  the  scale  and  their  accompaniments,  we 
find  that  we  have  a  choice  of  three  different  triads  for  c,  <?,  y,  and  a,  and  oUico  triads 
for  (/,/,  and  b. 

But  this  greater  freedom  of  choice  also  involves  a  necessity  for  caution  against 
errors.  In  our  late  exercises,  the  figure  over  each  sound  of  the  melody  left  us  no 
choice ;  it  guarded  us,  however,  against  faults.  Now  we  are  free ;  but  we  lose  that 
security  against  errors,  and  we  must  depend  upon  our  own  care  in  every  successive 
step.  Our  chords  must,  throughout,  be  properly  combined,  and  consectUif>e  fifths  and 
octaves  avoided.     Let  us  first  speak  of  the  combination  of  the  harmony. 

It  has  been  observed  (p.  20),  that  chords  are  harmonically  connected  when  they 
point  to  closely-related  keys.     The  three  letters  (p.  70), 

F C G, 

indicated  (for  the  key  of  C  major)  the  connexion  between  the  three  major  triads  upon 
the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  Since  then,  however,  we  have  discovered 
three  minor  triads,  one  upon  a,  the  other  upon  e,  and  the  third  upon  d  ;  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  three  minor  keys  (A,  E,  and  D  minor)  of  which  they  are  the  tonic 
harmonies.  Now,  we  know  that  a  major  and  a  minor  key,  having  the  same  signa- 
ture, are  closely  related*  ;  each  of  our  major  triads,  consequently,  points  to  a  key 
which  is  nearly  related  to  the  key  of  one  of  our  minor  triads.  This  double  relation 
we  see  here  represented,® 

The  principal  key,  C,  is  closely  related  to  the  major  key  of  the  dominant  Gy  the 
major  key  of  the  subdominant  F,  and  its  parallel  minor  key,  a.  The  key  of  6^  is 
related  to  the  keys  of  C  and  e  ;  the  key  o^F  to  the  keys  of  C  and  d;  the  key  of  a 
to  the  key  of  C  and  the  minor  keys  of  its  dominant  (e)  and  subdominant  (d)'\  ;  the 
key  of  «  to  the  keys  of  G  and  a  ;  the  key  of  rf  to  the  keys  of  -Fand  a.     The  same 


•  The  student  is  supposed  to  know  that  the  parallel  minor  key  (or,  as  usually  termed,  the 

relative  minor  key)  is  situated  a  minor  third  below  its  parallel  (relative)  imyior  key  (e.  g.  a  below 

C,  d  below  F)y  and  has  the  same  signature,  though  the  minor  scale  is  not  constructed  exactly 

in  accordance  with  its  signature ;  for  every  minor  scale  is  formed  after  its  own  major  scale 

{e.  g.  the  major  scale  upon  the  same  tonic),  by  depressing  the  third  and  sixth  degrees ;  e.  g. 

A  minor  from  A  major,  by  changing /)(  and  e  %  into/  Q  and  e  Q. 

A        B        C%     D        E       F%     Q%     A 
a         b         e         d         e        f        gf      a 

The  elevation  of  the  seventh  degree  is  not  indicated^by  the  signature. 

l^traUel  keysy  as  C  major  and  A  minor,  differ  only  in  one  sound : 

C       I)        E        F        G        A 

a         b         e         d         e        f        g^       a 

they  are  consequently  closely  related  keys. 

9  Here  the  capitals  indicate  the  major,  the  small  letters  the  minor  keys, 
t  The  connection  between  a  and  «,  or  a  and  cf,  is  based  solely  upon  their  relation  as  domi- 
ants.    Their  scales  differ  in  three  sounds — 

e       f^     g        a        b        e        d^     e    \ 
a        b        e        d        e       f       g^     a    \    b        ^       '^        * 

d       e       f       g        a        a|^    ij     rf    I 
while  they  differ  firom  the  scales  of  their  own  respective  major  keys  in  two  degrees,  and  fruni 
their  parallel  major  keys  in  one  only. 
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connexion  exists  between  the  tonic  triads,  and,  in  facf,  between  all  chords  that  belong 
to  closely-related  keys.  We  shall  therefore  always  obt^n  well-combined  harmonies, 
if  we  take  care  to  join  only  those  triads  together  which  are  indicated  as  closely  re- 
lated in  the  above  scheme ;  t.  e.  if  we  connect  the  triad  of  C  with  that  of  6r,  Fy  or 
o,  the  triad  of  G  with  that  of  C  or  e,  the  triad  of  a  with  that  of  C,  d,  or  Cy  &c.  &c. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  chords  which  point  to  more  distant  keys,  e.  g,  the  triads 
of  G  and  Fy  or  C  and  By  &c.  &c.  must,  under  no  circumstance  be  connected ;  but 
the  bond  of  union  between  them  is  loose,  and  therefore,  when  there  are  no  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  such  progressions  of  chords  had  better  be  avoided. 

As  regards,  secondly,  the  forbidden  progressions  in  octaves  and  fiflhs,  we  lose  Uie 
assistance  of  the  sign  of  caution  when  we  discontinue  the  figures  which  directed  our 
earlier  proceedings,  and  we  must  try  to  avoid  them  by  constant  vigilance.  In  order 
to  render  this  easier,  we  will  not,  as  before,  write  the  whole  of  the  bass  previously  to 
filling  up  the  chords,  but  write  each  chord  in  full,  so  that  we  may  at  every  step  as- 
certain whether  we  are  liable  to  false  progressions.  Especial  attention  will  be  re- 
quired, when  chords  not  belonging  to  nearly  related  keys  meet  together. 

Lastly,  we  will  work  out  every  exercise  twice ;  beginning  vrith  the  first  mode 
of  harmonizing,  and  then  one  note  under  the  other,  according  to  the  new  mode.  And 
farther,  we  will  deviate  firom  the  former  method  only  where  it  can  be  done  without 
error,  or  leads  to  a  decided  improvement  in  the  harmony.     Here  is  an  example : — 


111 


I. 


II. 


888      838      538 


8 
8     8     3  t  3     3t3 


8   8    3 


At  I,  the  melody  has  been  harmonized  aHer  the  first  mode,  and  a  new  defect  in- 
herent to  the  latter  has  come  to  light ;  it  is  this :  that,  when  the  melody  contains  a 
repetition  of  the  same  sound,  the  same  chord  must  likewise  be  repeated.  Thus  we 
have  been  obliged  to  employ  the  chord  c — e — -g  four  times  at  the  commencement 
successively. 

At  II,  the  harmonies  have  been  selected  according  to  our  firee  choice ;  and  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  this  liberty,  first  of  aU,  to  remove  that  monotony  at  the  com- 
mencement, of  which  we  have  just  complidned,  by  accompanying  each  repetition  of 
c  in  the  first  bar  by  a  different  chord.  We  proceeded  in  this  manner :  we  sidd — 
"  our  sound  c  may  be  either  the  octave,  or  the  third,  or  the  fifth  of  a  chord ;  when  it 
is  the  octave,  the  chord  is  c — e — -g  ;"  tki»  we  placed  first : — "  when  we  make  it  the 
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third,  the  chord  must  be  a — c»^-^;"  this  we  wrote  next :  "  when  it  is  the  fifth,  the 
chord  must  bey — a — c;"  and  with  this  we  accompanied  our  third  note.  Might  we 
not  also  have  harmonized  as  here,  at  a — 

b 


We  might ;  but  then  the  bass  would  not  have  moved  so  directly  and  decidedly  as 
in  No.  Ill,  and  the  harmony  would  have  proceeded  from  the  major  chord  (of  ^  to 
the  mournful  minor  harmony  (on  a) — a  progression  which  has  never  the  same  pleas- 
ing effect  as  when  a  minor  is  followed  by  a  major  harmony,  as  in  No.  Ill,  where 
the  minor  triad,  o^-c— «,  is  foUowed  by  the  major  triad,/— a— c. 

In  the  sixth  bar,  we  have  preferred  to  accompany  the  second  a  by  d—f' — a,  in- 
stead of  a — c — e  ;  because  the  former  chord  is  more  closely  connected  with/ — a — c, 
it  having  two  sounds,  a  and/,  in  common  with  the  latter.  Would  it  have  been  ad- 
y  visable  to  accompany  the  J^t  a  by  a — c — e  ?  No ;  for  then  two  or  three  minor 
4^  harmonies  (as  in  No.  llzf^^would  have  succeeded  each  other.  For  if  one  minor 
chord  by  itself  produces  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  gloominess  (p.  84),  this  sensa- 
tion must  natmrally  be  heightened  when  several  meet  together.  If  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  composer  to  express  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  then,  of  course,  such  combinations 
are  right  and  proper ;  but  here,  where  we  have  no  such  special  object  in  view,  they 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Might  not  the  fifth  sound  of  the  melody  b,  in  the  second  bar,  have  been  made  the 
fiflh  of  a  chord,  and  accompanied  by  e — ^ — b  ?  Not  without  occasioning  Mae  pro- 
gressions. The  chords  c — e — ^  and  e — ^ — b  are,  moreover,  not  harmonically  con- 
nected, E  minor  not  being  a  relative  of  C  major. 

All  places  that  have  been  left  unfilled  in  II,  remai|i  imaltered,  as  they  would  not 
be  improved  by  changing  the  harmonies.  This  shows  that  we  do  not  intend  to  make 
an  arbitrary  or  capricious  use  of  our  newly-acquired  liberty,  but  to  keep  it  under  the 
control  of  reason  and  good  sense  ;  for  liberty  and  reason  are  one.  It  will  also  be 
well  at  once  to  impress  upon  our  minds,  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not 
depend  upon  the  employment  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  means,  so  much  as 
upon  its  ideas,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  means  have  been  applied  to  their  reali- 
zatKm.  To  the  genuine  artist,  idea  and  its  expression  (its  realization  by  external 
means)  are  inseparable,  and  present  themselves  to  him  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
student,  as  a  student  acquiring  his  art,  is  not  yet  called  upon  to  realize  his  own  ideas ; 
his  proceedings,  therefore,  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  and  general  laws  of  art,  and 
the  special  character  of  the  task  which  the  School  prescribes  for  him.  In  Uie  present 
exercises^®  he  is  left  to  choose  freely  from  amongst  the  chords  which  have  been  given 

10  Seventh  Ezereite. — The  student  has  to  harmonize  the  melodies  given  in  the  musical  ap- 
pendix III,  his  operations  being  performed  in  the  order  here  set  down : 

n.  Each  melody  has  first  to  be  harmonized  after  the  Jlrst  manner^  i.  e.  with  figures  over  thc 
melody. 
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to  him ;  let  him,  however,  remember  that  his  task  is,  not  to  introduce  all  possible 
changes,  but  to  employ  the  new  means  for  the  improvement  of  his  accompaniment, 
where  a  change  of  harmony  will  effect  that  object  without  causing  Mse  progressions, 
a  weakening  of  the  combination  between  the  chords,  or,  lastly  (by  the  introduction  of 
too  many  minor  chords),  imparting  a  sombre  character  to  the  whole. 

i.  Then,  immediatolj  under  it,  on  a  second  staff  (as  in  No.  Ill),  the  same  melody  is  written 
again,  and  harmonized  after  the  second  method,  i .  e.  with  the  chords  chosen  by  himself. 

In  this  aeoond  treatment  of  the  melody — 

e.  Thofle  passages  have  to  be  especially  attended  to,  where,  according  to  the  first  method,  a 
monotonous  hannony  was  unavoidable ;  namely,  where  the  same  sound  being  repeated  in 
the  melody,  also  occasioned  a  repetition  of  the  same  chord.  In  those  places  an  alteration 
mtif^be  made. 

d.  At  every  sound  of  the  melody,  the  student  must  examine  what  chords  (of  those  given 
above)  may  accompany  it ;  i .  0.  he  must  ask  himself  of  which  chords  that  sound  may  bo 
the  root  (octave),  third,  or  fifth. 

e.  Before  a  chord  is  employed,  it  must  be  ascertained — I,  whether  it  be  sufficiently  connected 

with  the  chord  which  precedes  it  and  the  one  which  follows ;  2,  whether  its  introduction 
causes  consecutive  fifths  or  octavos.     This  the  student  will  easily  ascertain,  if  he  notice 
between  which  parts  a  fifth  or  octave  appears  in  the  preceding  chord,  and  then  examine 
whether  the  same  parts  form  a  fifth  or  octave  in  the  next  chord  also. 
All  these  exercises  have  first  to  be  written  in  the  key  of  C  major,  and  then,  if  thought  ne- 
cessary, repeated  in  other  keys.   In  doing  the  latter,  it  is  necessary,  before  the  operation  of  har- 
monizing is  commenced, 

/.  To  find  out  and  indicate  by  letters  (as  at  p.  88)  the  principal  and  most  closely-connected 
chords  of  the  key  in  which  we  intend  to  compose. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


THE  CHORD  OF  THE  DOMINANT  SEVENTH  EMPLOYED  WITH  GREATER  FREEDOM. 


The  principle  which  has  led  to  a  greater  jBreedom  in  the  employment  of  the  triads, 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh — ^it  may  accompany  any 
sound  of  the  melody  which  is  contained  in  it.  The  dominant  chord  in  C  major  may 
therefore  accompany  the  sounds  ^,  b,  d,  and/. 

Here,  however,  the  peculiar  character  of  this  chord  forms  an  obstacle  to  its  full 
employment. 

We  know,  jQrom  p.  77,  that  the  dominant  chord  is  bound  to  a  certain  progression ; 
it  must  resolve  itself  into  the  tonic  harmony ;  ^ — b — d—/  must  proceed  to  the  triad 
e—e — ^  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  root  ^  must  ascend  four  degrees,  or  descend  five  de- 
grees to  the  tonic  c,  the  third  must  ascend  one  degree  to  c,  the  seventh  must  descend 
one  degree  to  e,  the  fifth  ascends  to  ^  or  descends  to  c.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
above  rule  has  to  be  modified.     It  must  be  expressed  thus : 

The  dominant  chord  may  accompany  every  sound  of  the  melody  which  is  con- 
tained in  it,  provided  it  can  afterwards  be  regularly  resolved. 

We  will  examine  this  point  a  little  more  closely.     Here 
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we  have  eight  times  placed  one  of  the  sounds  ^,  b,  d,  /,  in  the  upper  part,  and 
accompanied  each  of  them  with  a  dominant  chord.  The  latter  everywhere  is 
resolved  into  the  tonic  triad  c — e — ^.  But  how  ?  In  what  manner  do  the  indivi- 
dual parts  proceed  ?  The  cases  at  c,  e,  and  ^  require  no  remark,  as  all  is  regular. 
At/  also,  the  seventh  descends  to  e,  according  to  the  rule ;  but  the  fiflh,  dy  ascends  to 
e.  This  occasions  a  doubled  third  in  the  next  triad,  of  which  we  know  already, 
that  although  not  absolutely  forbidden,  it  lessens  the  euphony  of  the  chord^.    At 


*  This  point  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  next  division. 
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a  and  6,  the  upper  part  has  y,  and  the  lower  port  also ;  consequently,  Uieie  are  only 
two  parts  remauiing  for  the  three  sounds  A,  d,  and  /.  Here  the  question  aiisea  : 
how  is  the  chord  of  the  seventh  to  be  repreeented  in  theae  cases  ?  We  either  adopt 
the  expedient  of  giving  two  sounds  of  the  chord,  the  one  after  the  other,  to  the  same 
part,  ae  we  did  before  in  No.  96,  and  have  done  here  at  a,  or  we  leave  out  one  of 
the  sounds  altogether.  Which  sound  can  be  best  omitted  ?  We  cannot  leave  out 
the  root,  for  then  our  dominant  chord  would  assume  a  form  which  at  this  stage 
would  be  useless  to  ub  ;  nor  can  we  leave  out  the  octave,  for  this  is  the  melody ; 
neither  can  the  seventh  be  spared,  &r  without  it  the  chord  would  no  longer  be  a 
dominant  chord,  but  a  mere  triad.  It  must  be,  therefore,  either  the  third  or  the 
fifth.  We  prefer  to  retain  the  third,  b ;  because  it  u  the  more  characteristic  interval 
of  the  two,  seeing  that  it  must  necessarily  proceed  in  a  certain  direction ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  fifth,  it  is  optional  whether  it  ascend  or  descend*.  But  now 
arises  the  second  question :  how  is  the  octave  y  in  the  melody  to  be  treated  ¥  Shall 
we  lead  it  into  the  tonic,  like  the  root?  This  would  not  be  objectionablef ;  yet,  as 
the  bass  performs  the  same  motion,  and  as  the  sound  b  mutt,  and  d  may,  proceed  to 
the  tonic  also,  we  prefer  to  let  the  octave  remain  where  it  is,  and  thus  obtain  a  com- 
plete tonic  triad  after  the  dominant  chord.  At  d  and  i,  the  fifth  has  also  been 
omitted,  and  this  has  enabled  us  U>  produce  the  following  tonic  tiiad  in  a  complete 
form. 

After  these  prefaratory  remarks,  we  proceed  at  once  to  give  an  example  of  the 

A.    Free  Introduction  op  the  Dominant  Chord 
into  the  harmony : 


*  We  also  tnlcc'intn  cnnsidcration  that,  even  in  the  tiiad  (p.  85],  the  tJiird  bss  been  found  to 
re  important  intcrvBl  than  the  fifth,  which  we  rould  already,  in  No.  88,  easily  dispanK! 


with. 


t  It  19  tiiio  that  the  upp^  and  lower  parts  would,  in  this  caae,  proceed  in  octavos ;  namely, 
from  the  dnminant  to  the  tonic,  Bnt  the  chords  being  so  closely  connected,  snd  thv  two  parts 
movinft  in  oppogito  directions  (by  contrary  motion),  wc  might  let  this  pass,  as  wc  are  evrn 
Migeii  M  do  when  a  melody  at  thi»  close  of  a  strain  moves  ftom  the  dominant  to  the  tonii'. 
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Here  the  melody  has  been  harmonized,  but  according  to  the  first  and  second 
methods.  At  a,  we  have  inserted  a  dominant  seventh  in  the  place  of  the  triad, 
because  the  next  chord  could  be  a  tonic  triad,  and  the  third  ^  in  the  melody  ascends 
to  c.  After  the  explanations  on  No.  118,  it  will  cause  us  no  uneasiness  that  the 
dominant  chord  is  without  a  fifth ;  we  are  thereby  enabled,  not  only  to  employ  the 
next  triad  in  a  complete  form,  but  also  to  conduct  the  parts  more  smoothly  than  if 
we  had  made  the  alto  descend  from  g  through  /  to  «,  and  the  tenor  fi*om  /  over 
(/to  c.  At  bf  the  introduction  of  the  dominant  sevenUi  is  also  unobjectionable ;  but  it 
causes  the  alto  to  go  up  to  c,  and  then  again  to  skip  down  to  /*,  thereby  occasioning 
an  octave  progression  by  contrary  motion  between  this  part  and  the  bass,  which 
also  moves  firom  c  to  /.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  73)  that  this  may  occasionally 
be  admissible ;  here,  however,  it  had  better  be  avoided.  At  c,  the  tenor  had  to 
ascend  to  e,  otherwise  it  would  have  moved  in  octaves  with  the  bass,  which  descends 
to  c.  At  {/,  we  see  a  case  in  which  a  deviation  firom  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing 
is  imperatively  demanded  (p.  89) ;  the  monotony  arising  firom  the  same  harmony 
being  repeated  six  times  in  succession  is  unbearable ;  we  change,  therefore,  between 
the  chords  c — e — ^,  g — b — rf,  and  g — b — d—f.  The  chord  e — g — b  might  also 
have  been  employed ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  c — e — g 
as  either  of  the  other  two. 

Finally,  let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  that,  according  to  the  following 

Maxim, 

"  In  any  place  where  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  appears  to  us  unsatisfactory, 
the  dominant  seventh,  on  account  of  its  greater  fiilness  of  sound,  as  well  as 
its  more  decided  character,  may  firequently  give  the  satisfection  required." — 
In  order  to  remind  us  of  this  expedient,  we  will,  when  naming  the  chord 
which  appears  unsatisfactory,  add  an  emphatic  "  and  !**.  .as  an  indication 
that  an  additional  third  above  the  fifth  is  wanted.     Thus,  when  we  say 

g — b — d — and!,., 
we  mean  to  indicate  that  a  fourth  sound  (here,  /)  is  to  be  added.     This 
emphatic  and  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  many  fixture  cases. 
In  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing,  the  dominant  seventh  merely  served  to  avoid 
false  progressions,  when  the  melody  proceeded  firom  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  degree. 
Afterwards  we  learned  to  employ  it  with  greater  fireedotn.     Now  is  the  time  that 
we  should  become  acquainted  with  one  of  its  qualities,  which  makes  us  still  more 
appreciate  its  great  value  and  usefiilness.     For  this  purpose,  we  will  consider  the 
office  of 

B.    The  Chord  op  the  Dominant  Seventh  in  the  Formation  op  the 

Full  Close. 

Our  musical  ideas  should  terminate  with  a  full  close  (p.  63),  in  such  a  way,  that 
their  completion  is  decisive  and  satisfactory.  Hence,  in  composition  in  one  part,  it 
was  upon  the  tonic  that  the  whole  rested ;  and,  in  the  natural  harmony,  the  first 
mass,  with  the  tonic  in  the  highest  or  principal  part,  became  the  closing  point.  In 
both  cases,  the  tonic,  and  consequently  the  key  of  the  composition,  was  indicated ;  the 
key  of  a  composition  being  the  entire  foundation  or  ground-work  of  its  contents. 
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The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  tonic  alone,  or  even  the  tonic  traid,  is  a  really 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  key  ?  Do  we  know  decidedly,  when  we  hear  the  sound  c, 
or  the  chord  c — e — -g,  that  the  key  is  C  major  and  no  other  ? — No.  We  may  imagine 
it,  but  we  cannot  know  it  with  certainty ;  for  the  sound  c,  as  well  as  the  chord 
e — e — -g,  may  occur  in  different  keys ;  and  the  latter,  not  only  in  the  key  of  C 
mc^or,  but  also  in  the  keys  of  G  mi^or,  F  nugor,  E  minor,  and  F  minor.  But,  in 
order  to  close  our  musical  ideas  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  must  have  an  indica- 
tion of  the  key,  the  most  definite  that  melody  and  harmony  can  possibly  provide ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  require  a  chord  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one  key. 

Such  is  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh.  Disregarding  for  a  time  the  minor 
keys,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  we  may  assert,  that 

Each  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  exists  only  in  one  key ;  namely ^  that  key 
in  which  the  dominant  is  its  root; 
e,g,  the  dominant  seventh,^ — h — d—f^  can  only  occur  in  the  key  of  C ;  this  being 
the  only  key  of  which  g  (the  root  of  the  chord)  is  the  dominant.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  sounds  which  compose  a  dominant  chord  are  only  to  be  found  collectively 
in  one  key,  and  no  other. 

Here  is  the  proof: 

The  key  of  G  major  has  no  signature.  In  G  major,  we  meet  with  the  first 
sharp,  which  changes  /  natural  into  /  sharp.  This  sharp  remains  in  all  keys  with 
sharps,  as  2>,  -4,  E  major,  &c.  In  the  key  of  F  major,  we  meet  with  the  first  flat, 
viz.  h  flat,  and  this  flat  is  retamed  in  all  keys  with  flats,  as  jBb,  Eh,  ^b  major, 
&c.  Now  the  dominant  chord,  g — h — d—f,  cannot  be  formed  of  the  sounds  of  the 
key  of  G  major ;  because  the  latter  contains  no/  natural,  but/  sharp ;  consequently, 
it  cannot  occur  in  any  other  key  with  sharps,  because  all  these  contain  the  sound  f 
sharp.  Neither  can  the  chord  g — h — d—f  occur  in  the  key  of  F  major,  or  any 
other  key  with  flats ;  because  they  all  have  h  flat,  instead  of  b  natural.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  other  key  but  that  of  C  major  which  contains  the  dominant 
chord  g — h — d^-f ;  and,  as  all  major  scales  have  the  same  ratios,  what  has  been 
proved  of  the  scale  of  C  major  and  its  dominant  chord,  applies  equally  to  all  scales 
and  their  dominant  chords. 

Because  the  dominant  chord  is  the  surest  indication  of  the  key,  therefore  it  is 
the  most  effective  means  for  the  formation  of  a  full  close.  HarmonicaUy,  our  full 
closes  have  been  formed,  first  by  the  succession  of  the  two  harmonic  masses,  and 
aflerwards  of  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  and  tonic.     In  future. 

We  will  form  our  full  closes  by  connecting  the  dominant  chord  with  the  tonic 
triad;  into  which  it  resolves  itself;  for  by  this  connexion  only  can  the  key 
be  indicated  with  certainty. 

Both  chords,  as  we  have  seen  in  No.  113,  may  be  connected  in  different  posi- 
tions ;  in  all  these  positions,  a  whole  close  may  be  formed. 

This  observation,  however,  refers  only  to  the  harmonic  contents  of  the  full  close, 
not  to  its  melodic  form.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  know,  from  (p.  63),  that  a  close 
can  terminate  a  piece  of  music  in  a  satisfactory  manner  when  the  tonic  of  the 
harmony  appears  in  the  most  important  situation,  which  is  the  upper  part  or 
melody.  This  is  not  everywhere  the  case  in  No  113.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  between  perfect  closes  and  imperfect  closes.  The  former  are  those  in 
which,  as  at  a  and  by 
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the  tonic  appears  in  the  upper  part.  Of  these  two,  the  one  at  a  is  the  most  forcible, 
because  the  sound  h  of  the  dominant  chord  mtut  ascend  to  c  ;  and,  on  this  account, 
causes  us  to  expect  this  sound ;  whereas  d  may  also  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  next 
chord.  Imperfect  closes  are  seen  at  c,  c/,  and  e  ;  amongst  these,  we  must  consider 
as  the  strongest,  that  in  which  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad  appears  in  the  upper 
part,  because  this  interval  is  of  a  more  decided  character  than  the  fifth. 

For  the  future,  we  will  always  employ  the  perfect  whole  close  at  the  end  of 
a  piece. 

C.    Deviations  prom  the  Law  op  the  Dominant  Chord. 

We  are  now  not  only  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  dominant  seventh  into  our 
accompaniments,  but  the  MigaJtion  is  imposed  upon  us  to  apply  it  to  the  formation 
of  our  perfect  closes.  This  chord,  therefore,  will  in  future  appear  much  more  fre- 
quently than  heretofore,  when  we  had  recourse  to  it  only  as  an  expedient  to  avoid 
false  progressions.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  no  longer  look  upon  it  with 
indifference,  that  the  tonic  triad,  as  the  resolution  of  a  dominant  chord  should  so 
oflen  (as  in  No.  116,  at  o,  ^,  and  c)  be  deprived  of  its  fiflh.  It  is  true,  we  can 
dispense  with  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  always  be  content  without  it, 
and  that  it  might  not  frequently  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  complete  triad  without 
being  obliged  to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant  chord,  as  in  No.  115,  at 
d  and  e,  or  in  No.  113,  at  d. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  so,  we  will  allow  a  partial  relaxation  of  the 
strictness  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  resolution  of  the  dominant  chord.  We 
have,  indeed,  already  done  so,  in  No.  113,  a,  where  the  upper  part,  which  ought  to 
have  proceeded  to  the  tonic,  was  permitted  to  remain  stationary,  in  order  to  avoid 
consecutive  octaves.     Here 
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we  see  two  ways  of  obtaining  a  complete  triad  afler  the  dominant  chord.  At  a,  all 
intervals  proceed  according  to  the  rule,  except  the  seventh  in  the  alto,  which  ascends 
to  g^  instead  of  descending  to  e,  as  it  should  have  done.  Can  this  deviation  from  the 
rule  be  justified  ?  We  may  hope  that,  amidst  the  other  closely  surrounding  parts 
which  ascend  in  a  regular  succession  of  sixths,  it  will  not  be  felt  so  sensibly  as  to  of- 
fend the  ear,  especially  as  the  sound  e,  to  which  the  alto  was  expected  to  proceed,  still 
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Appears,  only  in  another  part.  At  by  all  the  intervals  proceed  correctly,  excepting  the 
third,  which,  instead  of  ascending  to  c,  descends  to  ^.  The  reason  for  this  deviation 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  herein  the  law  of  the  dominant  chord  is  by  no  means 
abolished.  The  third  has  still  its  former  inclination  to  ascend  one  degree,  and  the 
seventh  to  descend  one  degree ;  and  every  one,  especially  if  he  sing  these  progres- 
sions, will  /eel  how  much  more  easy  and  natural  is  their  regular  progression  than 
the  licensed  one.  We  admit  a  deviation  from  the  general  law,  merely  with  a  view 
to  derive  from  it  a  special  advantage,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  either  be  unper- 
ceived,  or  ameliorated  by  means  of  the  relation  between  the  chords.  For  the  latter 
reason,  the  very  same  deviations  may,  in  some  places,  e.  g,  here  at  a 
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assume  a  more  questionable  character,  because  they  take  place  more  openly  ;  and 
still  more  at  d,  where  they  occur  in  the  principal  part.  The  most  objectionable  pro- 
gression of  all  is  that  at  c.^ 

Besides  the  gain  of  a  complete  tonic  triad,  there  are  many  other  casea  in  which 
the  removal  of  the  former  restrictions  on  the  resolution  of  the  dominant  chord  will 
prove  very  advantageous ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  second  arrangement  of  No.  114, 
where 
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it  enables  us  to  avoid  (at  h)  the  consecutive  octaves,  and  (at  c)  the  doubling  of  the 
third. 

The  road  to  the  free  introduction  of  the  dominant  may  now  be  considered  as 
opened.*^ 

*  Why  is  the  effect  produced  at  c  still  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  ^  f  ^rsOy  ;  because 
the  seventh  not  only  proceeds  in  a  wrong  direction,  but  also  moves  in  fifths  with  the  tenor.  It 
is  true  the  first  fifth  is  minor,  and  may  make  the  case  less  flagrant,  but  the  second  is  a  major 
fifth.  Secondly  ;  because  the  seventh,  in  contradiction  to  its  gentle  and  ghding  descending  ten- 
dency, is  forced  to  ascend ;  whereas  the  third,  at  by  was  at  least  conducted  in  a  bold  and  decided 
maimer,  although  descending,  instead  of  ascending. 

11  Eighth  Exercm. — Harmonize  the  melodies  given  in  the  Appendix  IV  after  the  method  of 
the  seventh  exercise,  as  explained  at  p.  90  ;  but  introduce  the  dominant  chord  more  fi'eely, 
and  in  all  the  positions  pointed  out  in  Nos.  113  and  116 ;  and  terminate  with  the  perfect  close. 
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Our  present  sphere  of  action,  even  without  reference  to  the  scantiness  of  our 
means,  must,  as  already  observed  (p.  86),  be  considered  subordinate,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  ceased  to  produce  complete  compositions,  and  confined  ourselves  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  prescribed  melodies.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
this  restraint,  so  long  as  our  harmonic  means  are  inadequate  to  any  higher  purpose, 
and  the  whole  development  of  harmony  in  its  present  form  is  new  to  us.  We  will, 
nevertheless,  even  at  this  stage,  attempt  to  employ  our  harmonies  independently  of  a 
given  melody. 

Airs  of  a  free  and  satisfactory  form  (p.  55),  affecting  and  lively  as  those  already 
attained  in  the  composition  of  one  or  two  parts,  cannot  yet  be  produced  by  our  new 
employment  of  harmony.  For,  at  present,  we  know  no  other  way  of  employing  our 
harmonies  than  that  of  accompanying  every  sound  of  the  melody  with  a  full  chord  ; 
and  this  mode  of  writing  in  broad  harmonic  masses  is  ill  adapted  to  strains  of  a  lively 
or  delicate  character.     A  phrase  like  this 

AUegro. 
a 
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sounds  well  enough  when  composed  in  one  or  two  parts — although  a  more  suitable 
accompaniment  than  that  at  b  might  have  been  found ;  but  it  would  altogether  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  four-part  harmony,  with  the  bass  moving  clumsily  about  in 
distant  intervals ; 
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and  should  a  dominant  chord  occur  (as  at  ^),  it  would  give  to  the  whole  a  still  more 
awkward  appearance. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  formation  of  harmonic 
progressions  ;  i.  e.  a  succession  of  chords  sequentially  arranged,  which  are  represented 
in  the  most  simple  and  tranquil  rhythmical  form.  Then,  if  the  unwieldiness  of  our 
present  harmony  be  opposed  to  the  composition  of  airs,  we  will  at  least  practise  all  the 
various  harmonic  foundations  for  such  forms. 
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In  these  forma,  however,  as  well  as  passages,  we  require  a  motivo  systematically 
developed.  Hence,  in  harmonic  progressions,  we  will  employ  a  motivo  derived  from 
the  harmony.  Now,  as  a  motivo  of  single  successions  of  sounds  was  formed  from  two 
or  more  sounds  (p.  30),  so  the  harmonic  motivo  (p.  66)  consists  of  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  forms  of  harmony.  The  most  simple  harmonic  motivo  will  be  found 
in  a  succession  of  the  different  sounds  of  the  same  chord.  We  have  constantly  seen 
the  same  chord  in  different  positions ;  for  example,'  in  No.  108,  the  major  triad  of 
c,  in  which,  alternately,  the  octave,  third,  and  fifth  were  in  the  upper  part.  While 
the  root  retains  its  place  as  the  bass  or  lowest  part,  these  different  forms  of  a  chord, 
having  the  octave,  third,  or  fifth,  or,  in  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  the  seventh  in  the 
highest  part,  are  termed  the  positions  of  the  chords  and  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  the/r«^,  secondy  and  third  positions  ;  or  are  sometimes  named,  after  the  in- 
terval in  the  upper  part,  octave,  third j  m  fifth  positions.  The  repetition  of  a  chord 
in  its  different  positions,  forms,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  and  most  simple  harmonic 
motivo ;  e.  g. 

^(12) 


What  has  been  here  iUustrated  by  the  triad  of  C  major  and  E  minor,  may  be 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  all  other  triads ;  and  also  the  dominant  seventh,  as  at 
a  in  the  following  example : — 
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In  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  the  changes  of  position  may  for  a  moment 
appear  to  be  incorrect.  For  we  are  aware  that  this  chord  must  proceed  to  the  tonic 
triad ;  that  its  seventh,  /,  should  descend  to  e,  its  Uurd,  h,  should  ascend  to  c,  while. 


13  In  respect  to  the  above,  and  many  of  the  following  illustrationB,  we  will  obBervo,  once  fur 
all,  that  hannonies  in  such  high  positions  as  these  do  not  possess  that  fulness  of  sound  or  pro- 
duce that  effect  of  which  they  arc  capable  in  a  more  suitable  position.  We  are  obliged  to  re- 
present them  in  such  unfavorable  positions,  because  otherwise  they  would  require  more  space 
than  we  can  afford ;  but  the  student,  in  order  to  realize  the  intended  effect,  should  transpose 
them — or,  at  least,  the  bass — an  octave  lower.  Thus,  the  examples  Nos.  121  and  123  would 
be  much  improved  if  played  as  in  the  following  example : — 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  student  is  warned  not  to  go  beyond  the  normal  number  of  four  parts, 
by  doubling  one  or  several  of  the  intervals,  &c.  because,  although  it  might  heighten  the  sensible 
effect,  there  is  some  danger  that  this  very  circumstance  may  divert  his  attention  from  the  wal 
contents  of  the  harmony  and  the  motion  of  the  ports. 
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in  the  above, /proceeds  to  6,  bio  d,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the 
motivo  at  a  consists  merely  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  harmony,  and  that  the  time 
for  the  resolution  does  not  arrive  until  after  the  last  repetition,  as  at  bj  No.  123. 

A  second  series  of  motivos  arises  from  the  combination  of  closely  related  harmo- 
nies. The  three  major  triads  of  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant,  exist  in  one 
and  the  same  scale,  but  may  be  considered  as  borrowed  from  the  keys  in  which  they 
are  tonic  harmonies  (p.  88),  reminding  us  of  these  keys,  and  standing,  like  them,  in 
the  nearest  relation  to  each  other.  Thus  we  recognize,  as  the  most  closely  connected 
motivos,  the  combination  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  triads  : 
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or  of  the  tonic  and  subdominant  triads  : 
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which  may  take  place  in  all  the  positions.  In  these,  and  all  other  combinations  of 
chords,  the  parts  should  proceed  to  the  nearest  sound  of  the  next  chord^,  or,  where 
existing  in  both  chords,  the  sound  remains  stationary.  Thus,  if  the  tonic  triad  follow 
that  of  the  dominant,  or  the  subdominant  triad  that  of  the  tonic,  we  should  not, 
excepting  under  particular  circumstances,  let  the  parts  proceed  as  at  a  : 
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but  in  a  more  flowing  and  combined  manner,  as  at  b. 

Another  series  of  closely  connected  motivos  is  derived  from  the  union  of  the  tonic 
triads  of  parallel  keys : 
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for  these  also  are  related  in  the  first  degree.  Here,  however,  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  minor  chords  (p.  90)  again  reveals  itself.  Closely  connected  m^or  chords 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  repeated,  as  seen  at  a,  in  the  following  example : 

b 


but  a  similar  alternation  of  major  and  minor  triads,  if  repeated  for  any  length  of  time, 
e.  g,  as  at  by  would  excite  dissatisfaction,  on  account  of  its  ambiguity. 


*  See  Appendix  C. 
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Lastly ;  the  triad  of  the  dominant  and  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  (which 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the  former)  are  in  the  nearest  relation ;  as  also  are  the 
tonic  triad  and  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  on  account  of  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  them. 

Even  here,  however,  confined  as  our  sphere  of  action  may  be,  the  development  of 
hannonic  motivos  does  not  end.  We  know  that  even  chords  which  have  a  distant 
relation  (externally,  by  having  one  or  more  sounds  in  common),  or  internally,  with- 
out any,  excepting  as  harmonies  common  to  the  same  key,  may  (as  here  at  a) 
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be  successively  employed.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing  to  prevent  us  forming 
harmonic  motivos  of  such  chords  also  ;  but  we  shall  soon  discover  that  this  course 
cannot  be  pursued  very  &r.  Harmonic  progressions,  devoid  of  combination,  may, 
when  sparingly  introduced,  produce  surprising,  solemn,  elevated,  or  other  character- 
istic effects  ;  as,  e,  g,  the  progression  at  a,  if  the  chords  be  full  and  the  harmony 
broad ;  if  often  repeated,  however,  as  at  ^  in  the  above  example,  what  was  at  first 
striking,  becomes  heterogeneous,  discordant,  and  perplexing. 

The  dominant  chord  unites  itself  easily  with  all  the  triads  of  the  same  key.  Ck>n- 
nexions  of  this  kind,  however,  are  also  incapable  of  leading  to  important  results,  as 
Uie  dominant  chord  (according  to  our  present  rule)  must  always  and  immediately 
resolve  into  the  tonic  triad. 

However,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that,  in  each  of  the  motivos  here  pointed 
out,  one  or  both  chords  may  be — 

1.  Repeated; 

2.  Employed  in  different  positions  ;  or 

3.  Represented  in  sounds  of  different  durations ;  also  that  each  motivo 

4.  May  be  repeated  on  the  same  or  different  degrees  of  the  scale ;  and 

5.  Extended  by  the  addition  of  new  chords ; 

we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  here,  as  formerly  in  one-part  composition,  it  is  the 
selection  firom  amongst  so  many  possible  forms,  rather  than  their  invention,  which 
may  cause  difficulty  or  embarrassment.    Our  material  will  moreover  increase  at  every 
step  of  our  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  harmony. 
We  now  proceed  to  apply  our  motivos  to  the 

A.     Formation  of  Harmonic  Passages. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  only  enter  partially  into  this  subject ;  we  shall,  how- 
ever, firequently  return  to  it.  This  practice  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to  render  the 
student  fiuniliar  with  harmony  and  its  free  practical  employment.  The  harmonic 
passages  will  not,  however,  display  their  deeper  significance,  until  we  perceive,  at  a 
later  period,  that  they  are  essential  constituent  parts  of  greater  forms  of  art,  serving 
as  the  most  effective  means  for  carrying  on  and  combining  musical  subjects,  and  be- 
coming the  basis  of  innumerable  forms  of  composition. 
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Series  of  chords,  generally,  which  do  not  close  definitely,  like  a  section  or  period, 
may  be  termed  harmonic  passages.  Thus  this  portion  of  the  harmonized  scale  repre- 
sents such  a  passage : 


another  may  be  formed  from  tlie  different  positions,  and  the  resolution  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh : 
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although  the  above  example  might,  were  it  not  for  its  limited  melodic  and  rhythmic 
development,  be  considered  as  a  section. 

Harmonic  passages  of  a  more  decided  character  are  obtained  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  chords  in  one  harmonic  motivo,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same 
form*.  Thus  we  have  already,  in  No.  124,  connected  the  tonic  chord  with  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  ^iWMlii ;  or  two  triads,  of  which  the  second,  as  seen  from  the  roots 
in  the  baas,  is  situated  five  degrees  above,  or  four  degrees  below,  the  first.  We  may 
therefore,  by  making  the  bass  alternately  ascend  and  descend,  continue  this  motivo  in 
two  different  ways,  as  here  at  a  and  b, 
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whereby  we  obtain  two  harmonic  sequences,  of  which  the  first  might  have  been  pro- 
longed, by  repeating  the  motivo  the  third  time  two  degrees  higher  (on y  and  r), 
instead  of  proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  scale  to  the  next  degree  (e — 6),  where  the 
motivo  could  not  be  repeated,  because  we  have  no  common  chord  upon  b. 

What  passages  may  be  formed  from  the  motivos  in  No.  125,  and  others  more 
closely  connected ;  how  a  series  of  new  forms  may  be  obtained  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  motivo,  the  change  of  position,  and  the  introduction  of  rhythmical  alterations, 
may  be  lefl  to  the  industry  and  research  of  the  student.^^ 


*  These  arc  usually  termed  sequenees  or  »equentiai  pataage*. 

lit  Nifith  Series  of  Exercise*. — The  student  has 

1 .  To  form  harmonic  passages  of  motivos  in  the  key  of  C  major* 

2.  To  play  them  on  tiic  instrument,  changing  the  positions  of  the  chords,  and  varying 

their  rhythmical  arrangement. 

3.  To  tran^»posc  them  into  other  keys. 

ThiA  prut  t ice  should  be  frequently  repeated,  till  the   student  has  become  quit(-  at  home  in 
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We  wiU  now  consider  how  harmony  may  serve  in  the 

B.     Formation  of  the  Harmonic  Basis  for  Airs.     (Song  Farm.) 

Compositions  in  the  song  form  (like  all  others)  are  not  produced  by  the  composer 
selecting,  first,  a  series  of  harmonies,  and  then  seeking  for  a  melody  to  it ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  first  inventing  a  melody,  and  then  trying  to  find  the  proper  accom- 
paniment. It  is  rather  the  simultaneous  combination  of  both,  the  whole  in  its  essen- 
tial unity,  which  presents  itself  to  his  mental  vision ;  and  to  him  it  is  possible  to  grasp 
at  once  the  distinctive  features,  at  least,  if  not  the  complete  work.  It  has  been  our 
object  to  train  the  student  to  this  mode  of  action  already,  in  the  exercises  on  one  and 
two-part  composition.  Having,  however,  now  a  harmony  to  deal  with,  of  which  we 
know  (p.  90)  that  it  is,  in  its  present  form,  altogether  unsuitable  for  free  composi- 
tion, we  need  not  speak  further  upon  the  subject  of  those  artistical  compositions. 
But  what  we  can  do,  is  to  inquire  what  harmonic  bases  are  applicable  to  the  compo- 
sition of  airs,  and  make  ourselves  fiuniliar  with  them.  This  will  be  a  very  useful 
preparation  for  actual  composition  in  the  song  form,  whilst  it  will  also  pro- 
vide us  with  a  number  ofpreltules  (or  introductions  to  real  compositions,  such  as 
are  frequently  required  either  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience^,  or  to  give  the 
key  to  the  singers),  and  afford  new  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  the 
employment  of  harmony. 

For  the  present,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  sections  and  periods,  as  our  har- 
monic means  are  still  insufficient  for  compositions  in  the  bipartite  and  tripartite  forms. 


1.    Airs  Consisting  op  Sections. 

An  air  consisting  of  sections  will,  in  general  (p.  57),  contidn  either  four  or  eight 
bars,  and  must  (p.  52)  terminate  with  a  full  close.     Here 
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Uie  myention  and  construction  of  such  phrases.     The  fsirther  each  passage  is  extended,  by 
means  of  changing  the  position,  as  here, 
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the  more  will  it  serve  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  student 

*  That  the  prelude  may  bo  carried  too  far,  and  in  many  cases  had  bettor  be  omitted  altoge- 
ther, is  an  observation,  of  which  performers,  and  accompanists  in  particular,  require  to  be  re- 
minded. 
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we  see  the  frame- work  of  such  a  composition.  The  letters  G  C  indicate  the  full  close 
(dominant  chord  and  tonic  triad)  ;  all  the  vacant  bars,  as  well  as  the  first  two  or 
three  parts  of  the  last  bar  but  one,  may  be  harmonized  according  to  our  pleasure, 
provided  the  progression  of  the  parts  be  correct,  and  the  chords  well  combined.  From 
this  we  see  that  the  most  simple  harmonic  construction  of  an  air  requires,  at  least, 
two  different  harmonies  (the  dominant  chord  and  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  being 
considered  as  the  same),  which,  here  at  a. 
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form  the  basis  of  a  section  of  four  bars,  and,  at  b,  one  of  eight  ban.    The  next  chord 
we  might  wish  to  introduce  would  probably  be  the  subdominant  triad ; 
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with  which  the  triad  of  the  parallel  (relative  minor)  key  will  readily  unite  itself,  or 
the  combined  series  of  chords  in  No.  110. 
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Besides  these  and  similar  combinations,  every  harmonic  passage  may  also  be  arranged 
as  a  section,  if  we  extend  it  to  a  regular  number  of  bars,  as  2,  4,  8,  or  even  6,  but 
not  3  or  5,  which  are  less  suitable,  and  give  it  the  required  close ;  as,  e.^,  this 


'"r  ^^  T  ^ 


which  could  only  be  extended  to  the  fourth  bar,  but  might  have  been  brought  to  a 
close  from  the  sixth  bar,  in  this  manner  (a)  : 


In  this  case,  the  dominant  chord  would  have  Men  upon  the  sixth  bar,  and  the 
tonic  close  upon  the  seventh.  Would  not  this  have  been  a  feult  ?  No ;  for  we  have 
seen  already  (p.  38)  that  a  simple  species  of  time  may  be  converted  into  a  compound 
one.  Now,  if,  in  the  above  example  (No.  138),  each  two  bars  be  connected,  and  the 
J -time  changed  into  j-time,  or  if  the  minims  be  converted  into  crotchets  (as  at  b. 
No.  130),  we  obtain  in  either  case  a  section  of  four  bars,  and  the  tonic  close  Ms  upon 
the  last  V>ar. 
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2.    Airs  consisting  of  Periods. 


The  principle  of  the  normal  construction  of  these  compositions  can  only  be  this — 
140  p^ 


whether  the  period  contains  only  twice  two,  or  be  extended  to  twice  four  or  twice  eight 
bars.  The  first  section  terminates  with  a  half-close  (indicated  by  the  letters  C  G) 
firom  the  tonic  triad  to  the  triad  upon  the  dominant ;  the  second  section  ends  with  a 
fiill  dose.     We  see  here 
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the  above  plan  fiUed  up  with  the  most  simple  harmonies ;  all  beyond  this  is  consigned 
to  the  student*s  practice. 

Although  the  above  plan  of  construction  is  most  in  accordance  with  our  tonal 
system — as  has  appeared,  first  from  the  natural  harmony,  and  afterwards  from  the 
explanation  of  the  contrast  between  tonic  and  dominant ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  the  composer  may,  under  some  circumstances,  have  .good  and  valid 
reasons — 

a.  To  employ,  in  the  formation  of  the  half-close,  the  triad  of  the  subdominant 
(which  is  the  most  important  chord  after  that  of  the  dominant),  instead  of 
the  tonic  triad : 
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b.  To  introduce  an  imperfect  full  close,  instead  of  a  half-close,  as  at  a,  or 


143 


c.  To  form  the  full  close  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  also  with  the  triads  of  the  sub- 
dominant  and  tonic,  instead  of  the  dominant  and  tonic  (as  at  b). 
The  last  kind  of  close  is  termed  plagal  close*. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  all  these  deviations,  though  they  may,  under 
circumstances^  be  good  and  necessary,  do  not  correspond  with  the  idea  of  a  real  and 

*  This  plagal  close  (also  termed  church  cloee)  is  one  of  those  forms  which  have  arisen  out 
of  the  system  of  the  old  church  modes.  The  latter  will  be  explained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ac- 
companiment of  chorales. 
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effective  close  so  well  as  the  normal  forms.  In  the  half-close,  in  No.  142,  two  un- 
connected chords  are  brought  together ;  the  imperfect  full  close  at  a,  in  No.  143, 
tends  to  weaken  the  perfect  close  of  the  period ;  and,  lastly,  the  plagal  close  does  not 
even  indicate,  with  certainty,  the  key,  as  it  may  also  occur  in  the  key  of  F  major, 
where  it  would  form  a  half-dose.  The  closes  indicated  in  No.  140  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  normal  forms^  though  the  student  should  not,  in  his  exercises,^'  al- 
together neglect  the  others. 

IS  Tenth  Exerem, — ^The  student  has  to  write  (in  the  key  of  C  major)  a  series  of  harmonic 
baacs  for  airs,  consiBting  of  sections  and  periods,  employing,  first,  only  the  normal  closes,  and 
afterwards  the  exceptional  forms  also.  These  ezerdses  are  next  to  be  transposed  upon  the  in- 
itrument  into  the  other  major  keys. 
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HARMONIC   MOTIVOS  APPUED  TO  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  MELODIES. 


The  formation  of  harmonic  passages-  has  led  us  back  to  the  systematic,  and 
therefore  more  effective,  development  or  continuation  of  a  special  motivo  ;  such  as 
we  have  observed  in  all  our  former  compositions,  but  were  obliged  to  Idy  aside  when 
catering  upon  the  new  mode  of  harmonizing.  Now,  although  it  is  still  a  question, 
whether  the  melodies  given  to  us  would  have  aiforded  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  harmonic  motivos,  and  although  we  had  first  enough  to  do  to  discover  and 
i^ly  properly  the  necessary  means  for  four-part  composition,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  harmonic  development  must  also  impart  more  power  and  consistency  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  melody. 

We  will,  therefore,  henceforth  endeavour  to  carry  out  every  harmonic  motivo 
which  may  present  itself  when  we  are  harmonizing  a  melody,  as  &r  as  possible,  or 
so  long  as  it  does  not  appear  tiresome. 

Our  first  essay  shall  be  made  with  the  following  melody,  which  we  see  here 
harmonized  afi^r  the  first  mode : 

8835533388   35538838   835   8 
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Here,  at  A,  B,  and  C,  we  discover  defects,  which,  in  the  first  mode  of  accompani- 
ment, could  be  in  some  degree  ameliorated,  but  not  entirely  removed*.  At  B,  the 
bass  and  alto  move  in  octaves,  and  the  bass  and  tenor  in  fifths ;  at  C,  there  are 


*  It  has  already  been  intimated  (p.  87)  that  the  first  mode  of  accompaniment  is  not  avail- 
able for  every  progression  of  a  melody  without  exception.  When  the  figure  5,  8,  or  3  occurs 
twice  in  succession,  or  when  the  melody  makes  great  skips  and  necessitates  a  succession  of 
unconnected  chords,  then  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  faults,  at  least  without  causing  the  parts  to 
proceed  in  a  forced  and  unnatural  manner.  This,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  advantage 
which  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing  offers  to  us,  as  a  safe  means  of  Tnalring  our  entrance  into 
the  new  region  of  harmony,  without  a  liability  to  confusion  and  error  amongst  the  multiplicity 
of  new  objects  which  here  all  at  once  present  themselves.  It  only  makes  it  the  more  neces- 
sary that  the  student  should  not  attempt  to  harmonize  any  other  melodies  than  those  provided 
by  his  teacher,  so  long  as  he  has  learned  no  other  than  the  first  mode  of  accompaniment  in  four 
parts.  In  the  construction  of  the  melodies  belonging  to  this  section,  it  has,  however,  been  no 
longer  considered  necessary  to  guard  against  faults,  which  the  student  by  this  time  is  expected 
to  know  how  to  avoid. 
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cetare  pvvjigmskns  betireen  ihe  bm  and  topnoo,  and  eonseciitiTe  fifths  between  the 
lorn  Mid  aho ;  though  these  BuiltB  are  toinewhat  mitigated  by  the  cootranr  modon 
4/  the  porti  (p.  74).  At  A,  diere  n  not  onlj  an  unconnected  nccesBon  of  chords, 
bat  this  is  caused,  manarer,  by  a  Tiolent  progression  of  die  upper  ports  (p.  100), 
wfaidi  skip  to  ihe  finrth  and  fifth  abore.  The  seeond  UMxie  of  harmonizing  enables 
OS  to  aroid  these  erils.     We  noir  aaaxxpuOj  die  aborre  mdo^  thus : 
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At  a,  the  mdodj  alreadj  indicates  a  motiro,  which  is  again  repeated  a  secmd 
and  third  time,  and  wfaidi  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  harmonic  motivo 
of  No.  125,  ooransting  of  tiro  triads  with  the  boss  ascending  a  fourth.  This  motiro 
admits  of  being  repeated  (as  the  letters  below  the  staff  indicate),  from  the  first  to 
die  second,  firom  the  secmd  to  the  third,  and  afterwards  firom  die  fifth  to  the  sixth 
bars;  it  imparts  to  the  composition  also,  hannonicaUy  considered,  a  consistency 
and  unity,  whidi,  in  the  first  mode  of  accompaniment,  could  not  be  attained. 

At  d,  there  is  a  succession  of  three  minor  triads ;  but  thdr  effect  (p.  90)  is  tran- 
rient,  and  is  counterbalanced  by  the  consistency  of  the  harmonic  deTelq>ment 

At  b,  e,  and  e,  the  inner  parts  move  resUessly  up  and  down ;  this  we  may  avoid, 
by  leaving  out  the  interval  which  can  most  easily  be  dispensed  with — viz.  the  fifth — 
and  proceeding  in  this  manner : 
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The  student  will  not  require  much  practice  to  become  acquainted  with  this  mode 
of  harmonizing,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  former  ^^. 

^^.  El&fenih  ExereUe  : — The  student  has  to  harmonue  the  melodies  given  in  the  Musical 
Appendix  Y,  applying  hannonic  motives  where  it  is  practicable.  Unless  he  feel  the  necessity 
Hot  doing  so,  he  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  first  accompanying  each  melody  after  the  first 
method  (with  figures  written  over  it),  especially  as  he  has  seen,  in  No.  144,  that  it  is  attended 
with  liabilities  to  error. 


FIFTH     DIVISION. 

in\t:rsion  of  the  chords. 


Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  discovery  and  combi- 
nation of  the  chords,  with  but  little  regard  to  a  good  melodious  progression  of  the 
different  parts.  We  placed  the  middle  parts  as  near  as  possible  to  the  soprano, 
because  we  adhered  to  our  first  proposition,  that  the  accompaniment  should  combine 
with  the  principal  part  (p.  67),  and  on  this  account  be  kept  close  to  it.  This  mode 
of  proceeding  has  not  only  guarded  us  against  many  doubts  and  errors,  but  has 
likewise  facilitated  the  knowledge  of  the  chords.  An  internal  necessity  for  such  an 
arrangement  does  not,  however,  exist ;  for  the  combination  of  the  parts  depends  upon 
^eir  harmonic  relation,  and  not  upon  their  actual  proximity.  If  the  four  parts 
contained  the  contiguous  sounds  c,  cfi,  d,  dji,  they  would  be  clustered  together  as 
cbsely  as  possible,  without  being  harmonically  connected ;  whereas  the  sounds  c,  e,  g 
always  constitute  a  harmony,  even  when  several  octaves  distant  from  each  other. 

Of  all  the  parts,  the  bass  has  proved  the  most  unwieldy  and  untractable.  For 
as  we  had  assigned  to  it  no  other  sounds  than  the  roots  of  the  chords,  it  proceeded 
chiefly  by  great  skips,  as  fourths,  flflhs,  or  octaves,  which  certainly  gave  it  a  rough 
and  uneven  eflect.  But  this,  again,  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  existence  of 
harmony.  As  we  have  given  to  every  other  part,  sometimes  ike  octa/oey  the  third, 
the  fifth,  or  the  seventh  of  a  chord,  so  may  we  with  equal  propriety  introduce  either 
of  these  into  the  bass.  Henceforward  we  will  admit  this  part  also  to  its  share  of 
the  chosen  intervals ;  and,  instead  of  the  ground  bass,  it  shall  occasionally  have  the 
Third,  Fifth,  or  Seventh  of  the  chord,  while  the  original  bass-not^  appears  in 
one  of  the  other  parts.  I 

A  chord,  whose  root  has  been  transposed  firom  the  lowest  to  a  higher  part,  is 
termed  an  inverted  chord  (or  briefly  an  inversion),  and  the  operation  itself  is  called 
inversion  of  chords.  In  contradistinction  to  inverted  chords,  those  not  inverted  are 
termed  original  or  fundamental  chords. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

THE  THEORT  OF   INVERSIONS. 


A.    Dbsoription  of  the  Inversions. 

When  the  root  of  a  chord  quits  its  place,  another  interval  must  be  substituted 
as  the  lowest  sound.  It  does  not  thereby  become  the  root  of  the  chord ;  for  this 
name  is  applied  only  to  that  sound  (p.  47)  upon  which  the  chord  is  originally  based. 
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or  which  is  the  lowest  sound  in  the  series  of  thirds,  one  above  the  other,  found  in 
the  construction  of  all  fundamental  chords ;  and  this  sound,  wherever  situated, 
remains  the  root  of  the  chord,  whether  below,  above,  or  between  the  other  parts. 

How  many  inversions  of  a  chord  are  there  ?  As  many  as  it  contains  intervals 
besides  the  root.  A  triad,  therefore,  has  two,  and  a  dominant  chord  three  inver- 
sions; e.  ^. 

1         2 


147 


i 


Here  the  roots  are  indicated  by  minims. 

These  inversions  of  chords  are  so  important,  that  they  are  distinguished  by 
special  names.  Thus :  the  intervals  between  the  lowest  sound  and  the  ttco  most 
important  sounds  of  the  chord  are  reckoned,  and  the  inversion  is  named  according  to 
those  intervals. 

Now  the  most  important  interval  of  a  triad  is  its  root ;  and  after  this  the  third, 
which  interval  distinguishes  the  major  from  the  minor  triads.  In  the  above  triad 
therefore  (No.  147),  the  most  important  sounds  are  c  and  e.  In  the  first  inver- 
sion (1),  ^  is  the  lowest  sound  ;  e — c  is  a  sixth  ;  therefore,  the  chord  is  called  a  chord 
of  the  sixth.  In  the  second  inversion,  we  count  the  number  of  degrees  from  y  to  c, 
and  frt>m  y  to  «  ;  this  is  called  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

In  the  dominant  chord,  the  ro(^  is  again  the  most  important  interval ;  next  to  it 
stands  the  seventh  (because,  without  this  interval,  the  chord  would  not  be  a  chord  of 
the  seventh,  but  a  mere  triad)  ;  in  the  above  chord,  the  most  important  sounds  are, 
therefore,  ^  and  /.  In  the  first  inversion,  we  count  from  bU)  f  and  from  ^  to  ^, 
thus  discovering  a  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth.  In  the  second  inversion,  we  count 
from  d  iof  and  from  dto^;  this  is  termed  a  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth.  In 
the  last  inversion,  f  itself  is  the  lowest  sound ;  we  count,  therefore,  from  f  to  </, 
and  call  the  inversion  a  chord  of  the  second.* 

From  this  it  appears  ^at  the  name  of  an  inversion  depends  solely  upon  the 
interval  which  becomes  the  lowest  sound,  and  that  the  chord  remains  the  same, 

*  It  Ib  obvious  that  these  names  must  be  attended  to.  At  the  same  time  the  student 
should  impress  upon  his  recollection  that 

The  chord  of  the  sixth  is  the  Jir»t  inversion,  and  the  fourth  and  sixth  ^   f  fv   ^r 
the  MftMMf  inversion  ......  > 

And  that  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  is  ^ejirst  inversion    -     j  of  th    Oh  rd    f  th 

tUid  and  fourth  „    .ecomi  „         t  Domw^t"  SiLnth. 

„  „  second        „         „    thtrd  „  i 

consequently,  that  in  the  Jirat  inversion  the  root  lies  a  third  below  the  lowest  soimd ; 
in  the  teeoftd  inversion  the  root  lies  ttco  thirds  below  the  lowest  sound ; 
in  the  third  inversion  the  root  lies  three  thirds  below  the  lowest  sound ; 

or, 
in  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  e— ^ — e,  the  root  e  lies  a  third  below  e ; 

in  the  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth,  d—f—g — b,  the  root  g  lies  two  thirds  below  d,  &c.  This 
simple  observation  will  assist,  when  we  search  for  the  fundamental  chord  of  any  inversion ; 
for  when  we  know  the  root,  we  can  easily  erect  the  chord  (triad  or  dominant  chord)  upon  it, 
by  adding  the  required  number  of  thirds. 
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Ill 


however  the  intervak  may  be  situated  or  arranged.  Thus,  if  a  triad  be  so  inverted, 
that  ita  third  becomes  the  lowest  sound,  we  obtain  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  whatever 
position  the  other  intervals  may  occupy ;  when  the  fifth  of  a  dominant  chord  becomes 
the  lowest  sound,  the  inversion  is  a  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth,  without  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  other  intervals, 

Chords  of  the  Sixth.    Chords  of  the  Third  and  Fourth. 


and  so  in  all  inversions. 

What  has  been  said  of  one  triad  and  one  dominant  chord  (the  only  one  which 
we  yet  possess)  applies  equally  to  all  triads  and  dominant  chords;  every  triad 
becomes  a  chord  of  the  sixth  when  its  third  is  made  the  lowest  sound ;  and  a  chord 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth  when  its  fifth  becomes  the  bass ;  every  chord  of  the  seventh 
(dominant  chord)  becomes  either  a  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  third  and/ourth, 
or  secondy  respectively ;  as  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  becomes  the  lowest  sound 
(bass)  of  the  inversion. 

Inversion  does  not  change  the  nature  of  a  chord ;  for  the  nature  of  a  harmony 
depends  upon  the  sounds  themselves,  which  appear  simultaneously,  and  not  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Whenever  the  three  sounds,  c,  e,  g,  are  com- 
bined, they  produce  essentially  the  same  harmony,  whether  they  occur  in  the  above 
order  or  in  another ;  as  c — -g — e,  e — g — c,  g — c — e,  &c. 

For  this  reason,  all  inversions  must  follow  the  same  laws  to  which  the  original 
chords  are  subject,  and  require  no  new  rules.  Thus,  when  it  has  been  laid  down 
that  the  third  of  the  dominant  chord  should  ascend  one  degree,  its  seventh  descend 
one  degree,  and  its  fifth  either  ascend  or  descend,  one  degree ;  these  intervals  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  same  rule  in  all  the  inversions  of  a  chord. 
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In  the  preceding  case,  there  is  only  one  circumstance  which  may  for  a  moment 
appear  strange :  viz.  that  g  (the  root  of  the  chord)  remains  stationary,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  tonic,  according  to  the  original  law  of  this  chord.  We  consider  it, 
however,  as  the  octave  to  the  root,  and  let  it  remain  in  its  place,  because  the  other 
parts  prevent  it  fi*om  ascending  or  descending  to  the  tonic^.  When  the  positioi^f 
the  parts  permit  it,  we  may  give  this  g  the  same  progression  as  the  root. 
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though  such  a  progression  will  always  be  most  suitable  to  the  lowest  part. 

t  — —— — ■ — — -^~ — ——■^—— 

♦  In  No.  113,  when  the  root  of  the  chord  was  present,  wc  treated  its  octave  in  the  same 
manner  as  here.  This  may  serve  as  a  temporary  corroboration  of  the  ahove  explanation  ;  the 
<?r)raplt'te  justificAtion  will  bo  found  in  the  noto  to  No.  243. 
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A  final  obBenratiion  attaches  itself,  not  so  immediately  to  the  subject  which  now 
occupies  us,  as  to  a  fiunlitated  mode  of  proceeding  with  it.  So  long  as  we  employed 
our  chords  in  their  original  forms,  we  were  enabled  easily  to  recognize  them  by  the 
bass,  which  invariably  contained  the  root  In  C  mi^or,  e,  g,  the  soimd  Cin  the  bass 
showed  at  once  that  the  chord  must  be  c — e — -g :  J.  in  the  bass  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  triad,  a — c — e,  &c.  The  only  exception  was  the  fifth  or  dominant ;  for  instance, 
the  sound  g,in  C  major,  which  might  be  the  bass  either  to  its  own  triad  (g — b — d),  or 
to  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  (g — b — d—f) — an  ambiguity  of  little  import- 
ance, as  we  have  learned  to  consider  both  these  chords  almost  identical.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  comprehension  of  a  written  succession  of  harmonies,  or  the  composi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  harmony,  must  be  facilitated,  when  we  are  able  to  discern  the  whole 
structure  at  once  from  a  single  part.  We  are  deprived  of  this  advantage  when  the 
other  sounds  of  the  chords  appear  in  the  bass  as  well  as  in  the  upper  parts,  instead  of 
the  root  being  the  only  sound  admitted  into  the  bass ;  then  the  bass-note,  c,  does  not 
invariably  indicate  e — e — g  ;  it  may  also  belong  to  the  triads,  a — c — e,  orf- — a — c. 

In  order,  nevertheless,  to  retain  the  advantage  referred  to,  a  notation  in  figures 
has  been  invented,  which  is  termed  thorough-bass  signature  ;  a  knowledge  of  which, 
though  not  absolutely  indispensable,  is  yet,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  a  valuable  aid, 
and  ¥^11  therefore,  as  occasion  requires,  form  the  subject  of  special  annotations.^ 


a  A  connected  explanation  of  this  signature  wiU  be  found  in  the  Univertal  School  o/Mutie  ; 
here  we  will,  from  time  to  time,  give  only  such  information  as  appears  necessary. 

The  thorough-bass  signature  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  ordinary  notation  in  musical 
characters,  but  merely  to  supply  its  place  when  time  or  space  fails,  and  where  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  general  harmonic  contents  of  a  composition.  Its  characters  (mostly  figures  or 
single  letters]  are  written  below  or  above  the  bass,  which,  thus  provided,  indicates  the  general 
contents  of  the  harmony,  and  is  therefore  termed  thorough  or  general  hast.  On  account  of  the 
figures,  it  is  also  designated  by  the  name  of  figured  bass.  The  manner  in  which  the  general 
contents  of  a  harmony  are  thus  indicated,  will  be  explained  in  a  series  of  special  notes,  marked  a, 
b,  e,  &c.  and  distinguished  by  the  letters 

T.  B. 
as  an  abrcviation  of  Thorough  Bass. 

In  the  present  case  we  observe  the  following : — 

1.  When  the  bass  of  a  whole,  or  part  of  a  piece  is  to  remain  unaccompanied,  this  is  indicated 

by  writing  over  it, 

air  unisofWy  or  t.  s.  {tasto  solo)  ; 
a  zero  (o)  placed  over  or  under  a  single  note,  indicates  that  this  note  only  is  not  to 
be  accompanied. 

2.  When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  bass  is  to  be  accompanied  by  octaves,  it  is  indicated  by 

alt  %tova,  or  alT  S"*' ; 
or, 

8'» '• ; 

for  single  notes  to  be  so  accompanied ; 
or,  when  only  a  tnw  successive  notes,  by 

or  the  preceding  sign. 

3.  Bass  notes  without  figures  are  considered  as  the  roots  of  triads  belonging  to  the  common 

key  (hence  the  name  conmion  chords).    If,  however,  occasion  require  it  {e.  g.  when  it  is 
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Independent  of  the  uses  made  by  the  composer,  and  the  former  widely-extended 
application  of  this  system,  we  will  employ  it  in  our  harmonic  exercises,  in  order  that 
we  may  acquire  facility  in  its  practice  for  future  occasions. 

B.    Completion  op  the  Chords. 

It  has  been  abready  observed  (p.  109),  that  by  means  of  inversions  the  bass  is 
relieved  from  its  former  stiff  and  awkward  progressions,  as  we  are  no  longer  obliged 
always  to  assign  to  it  the  original  bass  note,  but  may,  as  in  the  other  parts,  introduce, 
at  pleasure,  either  of  the  intervals  of  a  chord.  In  conjunction  with  this,  a  more  free 
progression  of  all  the  parts,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  freedom  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  harmony,  are  presented  to  our  view ;  for,  in  this  higher  grade,  it  will  no 
longer  suffice,  first,  to  compose  the  bass  of  the  roots,  and  then  to  crowd  the  harmony 
close  to  the  upper  part. 

If,  however,  this  free  progression  is  permitted  to  all  the  parts,  so,  from  chord  to 
chord,  arises  the  question — ^which  sound  of  the  following  chord  shall  each  part  take  ? 
It  depends  upon  the  progression  of  all  the  parts,  whether  one  of  the  sounds  of  a  chord 
may  possibly  be  omitted;  or,  in  another,  whether  a  sound  may  be  doubled  by  ap- 
pearing in  two  different  parts.  Hitherto,  these  questions  have  only  been  incidentally 
regarded ;  because  the  limited  tasks  we  were  engaged  in,  neither  permitted  freedom 
nor  demanded  much  care.  Now,  a  preparatory,  but  at  the  same  time  very  easy, 
examination  is  required. 

1.    Omission  op  Intervals. 

On  this  point  the  necessary  explanations  have  abready  been  given.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  will  only  omit  an  interval  when  enjoined  by  a  law  of  harmony  ;   thus  it 


necessary  to  indicate,  after  an  off  unisonOj  or  alT  8^*,  that  the  harmony  commences 
again],  we  may  indicate  a  triad  in  cither  of  these  ways : — 

8 
5        5 
3  or  3  or  3 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  the  figures. 
4.  The  dominant,  with  these  figures  above  or  below, 

7 
7  or  5 
3 
is  accompanied  by  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
6.  When  the  dominant  in  the  bass  is  the  last  note  but  one,  no  figures  are  required ;  because 

it  is  a  rule,  that  the  first  chord  of  a  perfect  close  should  be  a  dominant  chord, 
6.  Every  inversion  is  figured  as  it  is  named ;  e.  g. 

the  chord  of  the  sixth 6 


»»        » 


n  »» 


4         6 

„      fourth  and  sixth . .     g  or  ^ 

„      fifth  and  sixth 6  ^^  5 

3        4 

third  and  fourth . .      4  or  g 


♦»         »»        »» 

„        „        „      second % 

All  these  figures  occur  in  the  following  example : — 
VOL  I. 
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was,  that,  in  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing,  the  fifth  of  a  triad  following  the  dominant 
chord  was  obliged  to  be  omitted  (p.  74)  ;  or,  in  No.  1 46,  where  the  same  interval 
has  been  several  times  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  skips  to  distant  intervals. 

We  also  knew  previously  which  sound  may  best  be  dispensed  with ;  viz.  the 
ffih,  the  most  undecided  interval  of  the  chord.  Of  the  remaining  sounds,  the  root  ap- 
pears, for  the  present ^  to  be  indispensable^  because  it  is  still  the  basis  of  the  chord  ; 
the  third,  because  in  a  triad  it  decides  whether  it  is  major  or  minor,  and  in  a  domi- 
nant chord  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  sounds  which  must  move  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  the  seventh,  because  it  is  the  sound  which  alone  distinguishes  a  dominant  chord, 
or  chord  of  the  seventh,  from  a  triad.  With  respect  to  the  third  of  the  dominant 
chord,  a  slight  deviation  may  henceforth  be  admitted ;  it  may  occasionally,  e.  g.  in 
such  a  passage  as  this. 


effect  a  symmetrical  progression  of  the  parts,  if  the  fifth  be  retained  (and  even  doubled, 
as  in  the  chords  indicated  thus*)  and  the  third  omitted.  A  similar  example  \vill  be 
found  in  the  commencement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia^  in  E  b 
major : 

[ndantc. 


153 


P^f#hf=^N4# 


151 


f=a 


):    f'   J^ 


^ 


?^ 


E^ 


dT-^^-^ 


0 


8va. 


3     6     7 


6       2       6  3         5 

4  4         6 


m 


0 


0 


ig 


i 


5 
6 


E 


6       6 
4 


1S~    . 


Here  the  bass  part,  with  its  figures,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  the  unisons,  octaves, 
chords,  &c.  but  not  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  chords,  or  the  number  and  height  of  the  o<- 
taves.    The  latter,  however,  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of  thorough-bass  figuration. 
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in  which  the  above  phrase  frequently  occurs.      In  both  cases,  however,  the  omitted 
third  afterwards  appears  :  in  No.  152,  moreover,  it  is  also  in  the  first  chord. 


2.     DouBUNQ  OP  Intervals. 

Here  two  questions  arise : 

First :  which  sounds  must  wo/  be  doubled  ? 

Those  which  are  bound  to  make  certain  prescribed  progressions ;  therefore  espe- 
cially the  third  and  seventli  of  the  dominant  chord ;  for  as  the  one  must  ascend  and 
the  other  descend  one  degree,  it  follows  that  if  either  be  doubled,  their  resolution  will 
cause  consecutive  octaves,  as  at  a  : 
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A 


i 


—J: 


I 

-•■ 
-1- 


A     I 


^ 


8 


4 


or  an  incorrect  progression  of  one  of  the  parts  (as  at  fi)  will  take  place.  Under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  both  may  be  allowable  ;  but  the  student  cannot  yet  venture  upon 
such  deviations  from  the  rule.  Even  when  the  duplication  of  these  two  sounds  is 
removed  previous  to  the  resolution  of  the  dominant  chord. 
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^r^- 


d: 


2zz: 


-&- 


u^ 
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the  eflFect  remains  about  the  same.  Tlie  ear  (even  of  one  unacquainted  with  har- 
mony) anticipates  the  false  progression,  and  is  not  satisfied  by  the  contrivance  to  avoid 
it.  This  is  the  fault  which,  as  in  the  first  introduction  of  the  dominant  chord  (p.  74), 
we  have  in  this  way  been  again  obliged,  in  No.  156  (a),  to  repeat. 
The  secoiut  question  is :  which  sounds  maif  be  doubled  ? 
In  the  dominant  chord,  we  may  double  either  the  root  (as  we  know  already,  from 
No.  113),  or  thefiflh: 


156 


i 


1^221 


'JSl 


the  latter,  because  it  may  both  ascend  or  descend.      In  a  triad,  every  sound  may  be 
doubled.     But  here  also,  a  distinction  between  cases  more  or  less  favorable  exists. 

In  a  triad,  we  prefer  in  general  to  double  the  root,  and  next,  the  fiflh  ;  this  is 
already  indicated  in  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  natmral  harmony  (No.  5«),  in 
which  the  root  occurs  three  times,  the  fiflh  twice,  and  the  third  only  once ;    it  is  not 
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only  justified  by  science,  but  also  recognized  by  the  ear,  as  the  most  powerful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  pleasing  harmonic  combination,  even  when  the  order  of  the 
sounds  is  changed,  as  here  at  a : 

h 

— e? — 


2a: 


g 


.Q- 


■jOL 


3 


221 


22: 


^ 


« 


-^- 


* 


167 


SL 


^CL 


2Z 


zc 
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jCL 
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The  doubling  of  the  third  in  a  major  triad,  on  the  contrary,  causes  this  interval  to 
obtrude  itself  so  powerfully  upon  the  ear  (as  may  be  experienced  by  listening  to  the 
chords  at  b)*^  that  we  imagine  we  hear  this  soimd  alone.  But  this  cannot  generally 
be  the  intention  of  the  composer ;  special  reasons  onlyf ,  into  which  we  need  not  and 
cannot  here  inquire,  will  induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  internal  symmetry  of  his  harmo- 
nies. The  doubling  of  the  fifth  in  the  dominant  chord  is  also  doubtful,  because 
(No.  156)  it  leads  to  the  doubling  of  a  third  in  the  follo¥mig  triad. 

The  minor  triad,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  of  its  third  being  doubled, 

b 
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^^ 


J:"^'   J:"i:"^'   t 


without  detriment  to  its  other  intervals ;  nay,  under  circumstances  already  mentioned 
(see  note,  p.  92),  an  arrangement  like  that  at  a,  in  which  the  minor  third  is  more 
prominent,  may  be  preferable  to  that  at  b. 

*  This  peculiarity  of  the  third  forms — in  conncctioii  with  its  character  as  the  determining 
interval,  which  converts  the  vacant  fifth  into  a  chord,  and  distinguishes  the  major  from  tlio 
minor  triad,  and,  through  them,  the  major  from  the  minor  mode — the  greatest  contrast  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  sounds.  We  know,  however,  from  No.  56,  that  this  contrast  is 
fixed  in  the  mqjor  third  and  the  nu^jor  triad,  of  which  the  minor  chord  is  a  transformation  or  de- 
pression. The  more  strongly  this  depres^on  is  expressed,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  contrast ; 
therefore,  the  minor  third  not  only  admits  of  its  third  being  doubled,  but  does  so  in  preference 
to  any  other  interval,  wherever  it  requires  to  be  strengthened. 

t  See  Appendix  D. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

APPUCATION   OF   INVERSIONS   TO   THE    HARMONIZATION   OF   MELODIES. 


The  first  use  of  inversions  is  their  application  to  the  accompaniment  of  melodies. 
This  may  be  optional,  and  merely  a  matter  of  taste  (provided  it  do  not  involve  a 
trangression  of  the  laws  of  harmony),  or  it  may  have  a  more  important  purpose.  We 
will  consider  it  from  the  latter  point  of  view. 

In  our  former  harmonizations,  we  had  no  means  of  avoiding  the  fisiults  in  the 
progression  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  degree,  excepting  the  doubling  of  the  third 
in  the  dominant  chord ;  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  this  is,  in  No.  155,  abready  illus- 
trated. 

Now  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  inversions  for 

A.    The  Avoidance  of  False  Progressions. 
Every  previous  instance  has  been  thus  treated : 
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The  bass  must  ascend  (because  we  knew  no  other  way),  and  the  alto  must  not  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  direction,  but  remain  stationary.      Now  the  alto  may  ascend,  and 

let  the  bass  retain  its  place,  as  here  at  a  : 
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(whereby  the  consecutive  fiflhs  between  bass  and  tenor  at  once  disappear)  ;  or  the 
bass  may,  as  at  by  descend  a  third,  to  (/,  which  is  the  original  fiflh  of  the  dominant 
chord.  Thus  we  have  discovered  two  new  ways  of  avoiding  the  well-known  fisiults, 
both  of  which  are  free  from  the  disadvantage  connected  with  the  first  mode  of  harmo- 
nizing. Other  modes  of  avoiding  those  errors,  by  the  aid  of  inversions,  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  student  himself. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  discovery  of  a  new  chord, 

B.    The  Diminished  Triad. 

The  progression  of  the  tenor,  in  No.  160  (h)^  from  c  to  the  fourth  below,  y,  al- 
though in  general  quite  admissible,  might  yet,  under  circumstances  (e.  y.  when  it  is 
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required  that  the  parts  should  move  very  smoothly),  appear  too  uncomiected.  In  this 
case  we  may  be  induced  to  let  the  tenor  ascend  to  the  nearest  sound  of  the  next 
chord,  which  is  d: 
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the  consequence  is,  either  the  appearance  of  consecutive  octaves  between  the  tenor 
and  bass,  as  at  a  ;  a  third  doubled  in  unison,  as  at  ^  ;  an  irregular  progression  of  the 
seventh  (ftoiaf  to  ^J,  as  at  c;  or  a  skip  in  the  tenor  to  the  fifth  below,  after  having 
avoided  the  descent  to  the  fourth,  which  may  sometimes  be  a  preferable  mode  of  pro- 
gression, as  at  d. 

The  most  peculiar  and  important  circumstance,  however,  is,  that  we  see  here,  for 
the  first  time  (p.  87),  a  chord — and  that  a  dominant  chord — deprived  of  its  root, 
and  thus  reduced  to  three  sounds,  or  (as  these  sounds  are  still  arranged  in  thirds 
above  each  other)  converted  into  a  triad.  This  triad,  which  is  the  same  as  the  one 
we  met  with  three  times  in  No.  110,  without  being  able  to  make  use  of  it,  differs 
firom  those  with  which  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of 

root,  minor  third,  and  minor  fiflh, 
having  two  minor  intervals,  while  all  previous  triads  had  only  one.    It  is  termed,  the 

diminished  triad* 
and  has,  like  the  other  triads,  two  inversions ;  viz.  a  chord  of  the  sixth  and  bl  chord  of 
the  fourth  and  sixth. 
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which  we  shall  henceforth  employ  under  these  names. 

The  new  triad  is,  however,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  an  incomplete  domi- 
nant chord ;  its  sounds,  therefore,  must  proceed  as  in  that  chord ;  i.  e.  its  root,  b  (the 
former  third  of  the  dominant  chord),  must  ascend  to  the  next  degree,  c  ;  its  fifth,  y 
(the  original  seventh),  must  descend  to  the  next  degree,  e  ;  its  third,  d  (the  original 
fiflh),  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  interval  of  this  triad 
that  can  be  doubled. 

The  licences  also,  which  have  been  admitted  in  the  resolution  of  the  dominant 
chord  (p.  96),  extend  to  the  diminished  triad,  as  here  at  a  and  6. 


♦  This  chord  has  also  been  termed,  by  former  theorists,  an  imperfect  or  false  triad,  on  account 
of  its  fifth,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  imperfect  or  faUeJ\fth.  But  it  is  only  these  names 
that  are  imperfect  or  false,  not  the  interval  or  chord.  So  has  the  tonic  triad  sometimes  been 
termed  a  perfect  triad,  although  we  know  that  it  occasionally  (as  in  No.  161,  at  a  and  b)  appears 
in  an  incomplete  and,  consequently,  imperfect  form.  And  thus  those  theorists,  in  their  confused 
mo<le  of  expression,  might  often  have  occasion  to  say — this  fake  fifth  i%  right,  and  this  pirfcct 
triad  is  imjH-rfcrf  ! 
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At  c,  rf,  and  e,  the  original  seventh  is  doubled  in  the  octave,  an  expedient,  which 
Bometimes  admits  of  greater  freedom  in  the  progression  of  the  parts ;  now  it  is 
plain,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  consecutive  octaves,  one  of  the  two  sevenths  must  pro- 
ceed in  contrary  motion  to  the  other. 

The  least  objectionable  progression  is  that  at  c,  where  the  irregularity  occurs  in 
one  of  the  middle  parts,  closely  surrounded  by  the  others ;  at  rf,  the  breach  of  the 
law  of  resolution  is  more  palpable  ;  and  at  ^,  where  it  occurs  in  the  upper  part,  it 
produces  a  really  harsh  and  disagreeable  effect,  and  can  only  be  justified  in  very  few 
exceptional  cases. 

The  diminished  triad  has  neither  the  fulness  nor  the  fimmess  of  the  dominant 
chord,  in  comparison  with  which,  it  appears  feeble  and  undecided.  We  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  led  to  it,  and  it  proves  of  service  when  the  dominant  chord  would 
interfere  with  the  progression  of  the  parts ;  as  in  cases  like  these : 


At  length  we  come  to  the  principal  question :  how,  and  to  what  extent  are  the 
inversions  of  chords  to  be  employed  ?  In  order  to  return  a  correct  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question,  we  must  examine  hotOy  and  to  what  extent  the  inversion  of 
a  chord  changes  its  original  character. 

If  we  compare  the  two  principal  chords  with  their  inversions,  we  find  them 
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in  their  original  position,  resting  upon  that  soimd  which  serves  as  the  basb  of  the 
whole  harmonic  structure,  and  out  of  which  the  harmony  has  grown,  as  from  a  root. 
In  the  inversions,  this  basis  being  removed,  the  chord  assumes  a  position  in 
which  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  originally  appear ;  these  are,  therefore,  derivative 
forms,  or  transformations  of  that  harmony  which  is  given  by  nature  (p.  47). 

From  this,  it  appears,  and  our  immediate  perception  confirms  it,  that  the  inver- 
sions do  not  possess  the  firm  and  decided  character  of  original  chords ;  for  their 
construction  is  not  either  so  regular  or  synmietrical. 

This  observation  applies  to  all  inversions  without  exception.  The  difference  is, 
however,  most  striking  between  the  tonic  triad  and  its  inversions ;  for,  in  its  original 
form,  it  represents  (p.  01)  the  interval  of  rest;  it  is  the  only  chord  with  which  a 
satisfactory  close  can  be  made.  If,  therefore,  this  chord  quits  its  original  firm  and 
quiet  position,  the  change  must  be  greater  than  when  the  same  occurs  in  a  dominant 
chord  or  a  diminished  triad,  which,  even  in  their  original  positions,  are  of  a  restless 
character,  and  give  no  satisfaction,  until  they  return  to  the  repose  of  the  tonic  triad. 

Thus  the  original  chords  imipaxi  Jtrmfiess,  and  the  inversions  activity,  to  harmony ; 
henceforth  both  forms  are  necessary  to  us ;  neither  claims  an  absolute  preference. 
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but  each  has  its  value,  according  to  its  effect  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. Only  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  the  weakest  of  all  the  inversions, 
is  generally  to  be  avoided,  unless  special  motives  or  the  progression  of  the  bass  (as 
here  at  a,  6,  c). 
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lead  to  its  introduction,  or  when  its  bass  serves  as  a  preparation  of  the  root  of  the 
dominant  chord  in  a  close,  as  at  d. 

On  comparing  the  phrases  a  and  6,  we  find,  at  a,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  any  other  interval  than  the  root,  the  middle  parts  move  restlessly  from 
place  to  place,  while,  at  d,  the  bass,  as  the  most  effective  part,  pursues  its  course 
undisturbed.  The  latter  is  evidently  a  preferable  mode  of  harmonizing ;  it  is  the 
practical  application  of  a  maxim  which  has  been  repeatedly  pronounced ;  viz.  that 
each  part  should  proceed  as  conveniently  and  consistently  as  possible,  retaining  its 
place  when  the  same  sound  exists  in  the  following  chord,  or  proceeding  to  the  nearest 
sound  of  that  chord,  when  a  change  of  place  is  necessary. 

The  beginner  will  best  succeed  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  by  first  harmonizing 
each  melody  according  to  the  first,  then  the  second,  and,  lastly,  the  third  method ; 
writing  the  full  chords  in  the  second  and  third  accompaniments  at  once,  in  order  to 
keep  the  progression  of  the  parts  clearly  in  view.     Here  is  an  example : 

888      888      838      6  6  5      853      888      835  8 
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There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  first  treatment  of  the  melody,  except  that  it 
gives  a  renewed  proof  (in  bars  1,  2,  4,  6)  of  the  unavoidable  monotony  (p.  86) 
of  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing.  This,  even  the  second  method  cannot  entirely 
overcome. 

In  the  third  accompaniment,  the  first  chord  is  also  repeated  four  times  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  the  monotony  arising  fi-om  this  repetition  is  avoided  by  the  employment 
of  inversions.  Thus  the  tonic  harmony  is  firmly  established,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  variety  of  expression  obtained ;  we  are,  therefore,  now  fiilly  justified  in  intro- 
ducing a  change  of  harmony  into  the  second  bar. 

Up  to  the  third  bar,  the  bass  moves  in  wide  steps  ;  shall  it  continue  to  proceed  in 
this  manner  ?  We  prefer  leading  it  to  the  nearest  sound  of  the  next  chord ;  not  to 
b  (that  would  cause  octaves  with  the  discant),  but  to  d.  Had  there  been  in  the 
second  accompaniment  a  simple  triad  (y — b — d),  instead  of  the  dominant  chord, 
the  progression  of  the  bass  to  (/,  in  the  third  accompaniment,  would  have  led  to  a 
chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  ;  but  as,  on  account  of  its  weakness,  we  dislike  this 
chord,  we  might  have  changed  the  triad, 

into  g — b — rf... and /.../, 
and  thus  again  have  obtained  a  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth,  d—f—g — b. 

From  d  the  bass  must  proceed  to  c,  otherwise  the  third  in  the  next  chord  would 
be  doubled ;  we  now  lead  it  diatonically  downwards  to  b,  where  it  occasions  a  chord 
of  the  sixth,  and  whence  it  conveniently  proceeds  to  the  root  of  the  same  chord. 
But  that  it  may  not  descend  too  low,  nor  too  far  away  firom  the  upper  parts,  we 
lead  it  firom  the  first  note  of  the  fourth  bar  to  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  y, 
and  now  it  again  descends  diatonically  through  y,  in  a  chord  of  the  second,  to  «,  in  a 
chord  of  the  sixth. 

In  the  sixth  bar,  we  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  a  pleasing  change  of 
harmony,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lead  the  bass  in  a  more  energetic  manner,  by  the 
aid  of  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  on  b. 

The  last  two  crotchets  in  bar  7  have  two  chords  each  assigned  to  them ;  upon 
the  triad  follows  the  chord  of  the  sixth — ^with  a  momentary  duplication  of  the 
third — and  the  dominant  chord  is  preceded  by  the  dominant  triad.  All  this  has 
been  done  with  a  view  to  improve  the  motion  of  the  bass  and  alto.* 

These  few  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  student  how  inversions  may  be 
employed  in  the  accompaniment  of  melodies.^* 

*•  T.  B.  In  tho  Bcventh  bar  of  No.  167,  III,  we  observe  five  figures  under  the  bass,  of 
which  two  only  (the  first  and  third)  seem  to  be  required.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  second 
(5)  and  fourth  (8),  and  why  write  a  7  under  the  last  chord,  which  must  bo  a  dominant  chord  ? 

These  questions  seem  natural,  only  because  we  have  here  the  whole  harmony  written  out 
in  full  before  us ;  the  figures,  therefore,  are  altogether  superfluous,  and  merely  employed  for 
the  sake  of  practice  Q).  113).  They  would,  however,  be  necessary,  had  we  only  the  bass  of  the 
harmony  before  us.  The  5  before  the  6  would  be  required  to  indicate  that  the  second  part 
(crotchet)  of  the  bar  had  to  contain  two  separate  chords ;  and  the  two  figures,  8  and  7,  under 
the  third  crotchet  were  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  it  had  to  be  divided  between  a  tonic 
triad  and  a  dominant  chord,  and  that  the  latter  was  to  appear  only  upon  the  last  quaver  of  the 
bar. 

15.     Twdfih  Exercise : — The  student  has — 

1.  To  carry  every  chord  through  all  its  inversions  (both  in  writing  and  on  the  instrument) ; 

2.  To  harmonize  the  mwlodios  given  in  Appendix  YI,  in  the  manner  explained  above. 
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CLOSE   AND   DISPERSED   HARMONY. 


The  inverted  chords  have  afforded  us  the  means  of  giving  a  more  graceful  and 
flowing  melody  to  the  bass ;  the  other  parts  have  also  been  able  occasionally  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  melody,  and  move  in  a  more  independent  and  melo- 
dious manner. 

It  is  now  in  our  power  to  free  the  harmony  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  upper 
part ;  not  only  occasionally,  but  during  a  whole  series  of  harmonies.  For  we  are 
already  ftilly  aware  that  an  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  intervals  does  not 
change  or  affect  the  nature  of  llie  chord ;  that  the  positions  of  the  chords  at  a  are 


just  as  allowable  as  those  atV: 
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and  have,  on  frequent  occasions  (for  instance,  in  the  third  and  sixth  bars  of  No. 
167),  adopted  the  one  instead  of  the  other*. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  positions  of  the  intervals  of  the  chords 
at  a  and  at  b  f 

We  have  set  the  sounds  of  the  chord  farther  apart  from  each  other,  or  dispersed 
them  over  a  wider  space.  This  is  not  only  demonstrable  to  the  eye  (as  at  a),  but  is 
also  felt  by  the  ear  and  mind.  Having  placed  the  sounds  at  greater  distances  from 
each  other,  they  no  longer  sound  so  united  as  in  the  original  position,  at  b ;  they 


*  Here,  at  length,  we  arrive  at  the  moat  simple  maimer  in  which  the  fault  occasioning  the 
first  introduction  of  the  dominant  chord  (No.  96)  might  have  been  avoided.  Wc  might  have 
conducted  the  parts  thus : 
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The  dominant  chord  loses  its  fifth,  which  it  can  well  spare,  and  thus  the  tenor  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  double  the  third,  or  make  a  wide  skip  above  the  alto  (as  in  No.  97),  while  the  last 
chord  is  made  complete,  and  represented  in  a  symmetrical  form,  without  any  of  the  ports  being 
obliged  to  proceed  in  opposition  to  the  rule. 
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cease  to  be  a  compact  sharp  body  of  sounds,  they  are  more  distant,  and  thereby 
become  more  soft  and  weak ;  the  chord  does  not  strike  the  ear  with  its  former  close 
and  furm  unity,  but  its  individual  sounds  possess  more  clearness  and  transparency. 

At  the  same. time  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  arranged  in  this  form,  each  part  has 
obtained  a  wider  field  of  action,  which  enables  it  to  move  with  more  freedom  and 
independence. 

Wlien  the  intervals  of  chords  are  thus  disposed,  they  form  Dispersed  Harmony. 
From  the  above,  we  readily  perceive  where  it  can  be  best  employed,  and  where 
close  harmony  is  to  be  preferred.  In  no  case  should  it  be  employed,  where  it  might 
lead  to  unnecessary  difficulties  or  false  progressions.  Hence,  if  we  would  introduce 
it  anywhere,  we  must  first  examine  whether  we  can  carry  it  out  without  inconve- 
nience, or  at  least  find  a  suitable  place  for  returning  to  close  harmony. 

hs  soon  as  we  give  up  the  close  arrangement  of  the  harmony,  innumerable 
ways  of  arranging  the  different  parts  present  themselves.  Not  all  of  these  possible 
arrangements,  however,  are  equally  good  and  serviceable.  If  we  disperse  the  sounds 
of  a  chord  too  widely,  the  external  connection  and  unity  of  the  chord  will  be  dis- 
turbed ;  if  we  place  several,  or  most  of  the  intervals  in  the  higher  or  highest  octaves, 
where  the  sounds  are  naturally  sharp  and  short,  the  harmony  will  lose  iU  fulness 
and  power ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  them  too  low,  they  become  confused  and 
undistinguishable.  Both  these  evils  may  be,  however,  avoided,  by  adhering  to  the 
natural  development  of  sounds  (p.  47).  If  we  look  once  more  at  the  first  harmonic 
mass. 
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and  examine  the  positions  and  distances  of  its  sounds,  we  find  that — 

1.  The  distances  between  the  sounds  are  greatest  in  the  lowest  octaves,  and 
decrease  as  the  sounds  ascend.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  sound ; 
for  the  lower  sounds  have  a  greater  body  of  tone,  and  continue  for  a  longer  time  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  distinct,  and  must  therefore  be  placed  farther  asunder, 
in  order  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  higher  sounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  clearer, 
but  at  the  same  time  shorter,  and  less  massive ;  they  may  be  placed  more  closely 
together,  and  in  that  position  serve  to  support  each  other. 

2.  Therefore  the  proper  diatonic  melody  only  commences  with  the  highest  C  of 
our  normal  development  (No.  170). 

3.  The  full,  close  harmony  is  situated  in  the  middle,  between  the  highest  C  and 
the  lowest  g  of  the  above  paradigm. 

4.  Below  this,  duplicates  in  the  octave  only  are  to  be  met  with. 

5.  When  a  whole  chord,  or  some  of  its  intervals  (except  in  the  bass)  are  to  be 
doubled,  it  would  be  better  that  this  be  done  in  the  higher  (see  U)  than  in  the 
lower  octave. 

These  observations  afford  ample  hints.  Only  we  must  not  interpret  them  so 
pedantically,  as  always  to  confine  our  melody  to  the  higher  and  our  close  harmony 
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to  the  middle  octaves ;  this  we  could  not  carry  out,  even  if  it  were  our  wish.  We 
shall  also  remove  the  bass  not  only  eight,  but  occasionally  nine,  ten,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  degrees  from  the  other  parts ;  or  keep  the  middle  and  upper  parts  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  more  degrees  from  each  other,  though  we  shall  seldom  have  occa- 
sion to  increase  this  distance  more  than  eight  degrees. 
We  have  given  an  example : — 

83  8   585   383   35    638   358   335    8 
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The  above  melody  has,  by  way  of  comparison,  been  harmonized  at  a,  according 
to  the  first  mode,  at  b  according  to  the  thirdi  in  dispersed  harmony  and  with  inver- 
sions ;  the  second  mode,  as  also  the  introduction  of  inverted  chords  into  the  close 
harmony  of  a,  have  been  passed  over,  and  only  a  few  chords  altered.  On  exa- 
mining, first,  the  management  of  the  harmony  at  a,  we  find  that  here,  as  well  as  in  all 
former  cases,  the  bass  is  removed  every  moment  too  far  from  the  middle  parts, 
while  these  press  closely  against  the  melody.  Hitherto,  we  could  only  have  avoided 
this  evil  by  another ;  namely,  by  sacrificing  the  decided  and  effective  motion  of  the 
bass.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  arrangement  of  the  harmony  at  b.  From  what  has 
it  arisen  ?     How  is  it  to  be  justified  ? 

Above  all,  the  peculiar  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  harmony,  also  the 
uniformity  of  the  distances,  must  be  inmiediately  perceived.  Only  at  the  close  of 
the  first  section,  the  bass  descends  ten,  and  in  the  second  chord  of  the  seventh  bar 
even  eleven,  degrees  below  the  tenor ;  but,  in  both  cases,  it  is  a  mere  repetition  in 
the  lower  octave  of  the  preceding  sound ;  and,  in  the  latter  instance,  it  even  belongs 
to  the  same  chord.  Let  us  also  observe  the  smoothness  and  simplicity  in  the  pro- 
gression of  each  part ;  the  bass  alone  makes  one  or  two  octave  progressions,  in  order 
to  lead  to  a  more  energetic  close. 

But  how  have  the  different  chords  at  b  arisen  ? 

The  first  differs  from  that  at  a,  only  in  the  position  of  the  middle  parts,  which 


c*  T.  B.  In  the  last  bar  but  ono,  two  short  horizontal  lines  are  seen  under  the  second  chord. 
The  rule  is  this : 

7.  fforizontai  Unes  below  one  or  several  bass  notes  indicate  that  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
chord  are  to  remain  in  force  for  those  notes  also ;  that  consequently  the  preceding  chord  in  cither 
to  continue  or  to  be  repeated. 
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are  here  arranged  (as  was  our  intention)  in  dispersed  harmony.  In  the  second 
chord,  the  bass  proceeds  in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  the  next  degree  above,  the 
alto  ascends  to  the  adjacent  f;  and  thus  a  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  intro- 
duced, instead  of  the  doubtful  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth.  The  third  chord  is  the 
necessary  resolution  of  the  second.  Thereby  our  bass  and  the  alto  also  have  de- 
signedly imitated  the  motivo  of  the  melody,  only  in  a  reversed  order. 

The  first  chord  in  the  second  bar  might  also  have  been  a  chord  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  which  would  have  been  more  analogous  to  the  preceding  chord  of  the  tliird 
and  fourth.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  chosen  the  inverted  triad  upon  the  dominant, 
rather  than  weaken  the  harmony  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  dominant  chord, 
and  render  the  melody  of  the  alto  too  trivial,  as  it  would  have  moved  three  times 
from  eU)  f  and  back ;  such  repetitions  of  the  same  progressions  are  even  more  tire- 
some to  the  ear  than  the  reiteration  of  the  same  sound,  as  in  the  first  two  bars  of 
the  tenor,  which  appears  to  the  ear  as  a  mere  division  of  a  sustained  sound. 

From  the  last  chord  in  the  second,  to  the  first  chord  in  the  third  bar,  the  tenor 
proceeds  as  the  bass  formerly  did,  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic.  Its  progression 
would  have  been  milder,  if  it  had  once  more  repeated  the  previous  (r,  and  proceeded 
through  b\x)  c.  But  for  this  very  reason,  and  in  order  to  give  an  energetic  impulse 
to  the  motion  of  the  harmony,  the  bolder  skip  from  the  dominant  immediately  to  the 
tonic  has  been  preferred.  In  this  respect,  it  would  have  been  even  better,  had  the 
bass  also  proceeded  in  a  more  decided  manner ;  thus :  g,  c,  y,  c.  It  was,  however, 
our  desire  to  give  an  example  of  as  many  inverted  chords  as  possible. 

Why  does  the  fifUi  bar  commence  with  a  chord  of  the  second,  to  which  the  bass 
must  ascend  by  a  skip  of  seven  degrees  ?  This  unusuaUy  wide  step  is  only  such  in 
appearance  ;  for  the  lower  g  of  the  bass  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  repercussion  of  the 
higher  one.  From  the  latter  there  was  no  other  progression  so  near  as  that  to  /*, 
unless  we  chose  to  repeat  the  same  chord,  or  the  bass  alone,  which  would  have  been 
no  real  progression.     The  rest  requires  no  explanation. 

A  few  practical  trials  will  suffice  to  make  the  student  conversant  with  the  dis- 
persed arrangement  of  harmony  ^^.  If  the  melodies  given  for  this  purpose  should 
not  suffice,  some  of  the  previous  ones,  especially  those  in  Appendix  VI,  may  be 
harmonized  in  the  same  manner. 

i«.     Thirteenth  Exercise.    To  harmonize  the  melodies  given  in  Appendix  VII,  as  explained 
in  this  section. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 


INVERSIONS   MORE   FREELY   EMPLOYED. 


How  fer  our  freedom  in  the  employment  of  harmonies  can  as  yet  extend,  has 
been  shown  (p.  87).  The  inversions  make  no  essential  change  ;  they  merely  in- 
crease our  means  in  the  treatment  of  what  had  been  already  attained. 

Our  immediate  gain  from  inversions  is  a  new  series  of  harmonic  motivos.  As 
formerly  the  repetition  of  a  chord  in  different  positions  (p.  99)  was  considered  as  a 
motivo,  so  we  may  now  employ  its  different  inversions  (No.  166,  a  and  b)  for  the 
same  purpose.  As  we  then  connected  original  chords  into  motivos,  so  we  may  now 
form  others  by  connecting  inversions  of  different  chords.  The  latter  kind  of  motivos 
will,  however,  for  the  present,  be  limited  to  the  employment  of  chords  of  the  sijcth, 
because  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  is  of  so  questionable  a  character,  that  its 
repetition  creates  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

What  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  places  us  in  a  position  for 

A.    The  Application  of  Inversions  to  the  formation  of  Passages. 

A  succession  of  triads,  with  aU  the  parts  proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  as  here 
at  a, 

b 
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could  not  be  ventured  upon,  because  it  would  have  involved  consecutive  octaves  and 
fiflhs.  These  octaves  and  fifths  are  formed  between  the  bass,  the  soprano,  and  alto. 
By  throwing  out  the  bass,  as  at  ^  and  c,  we  obtmn  a  passage  of  consecutive  chords  of 
the  sixth  without  a  fault ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  harmonic  form  for  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  scale.  It  is  true,  not  one  of  these  chords  of  the  sixth  has  any 
combination  with  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ;  but  the  flotcing  diatonic  pro- 
grestion  of  all  the  parts  serves  as  a  new  and  efficient  means  of  connexion.  The  force 
of  the  progression  carries  off  the  want  of  a  close  internal  combination. 

3.  A  four-part  harmony  may  be  constructed  upon  such  sequences,  either  by  the 
lowest  part  being  doubled, 
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-d^^&r 


or  by  adding  a  middle-part,  which  alternately  doubles  the  lowest  sound  and  its  tkwd': 


rf rrrrr 


6     • 

or  by  some  other  means  which  are  left  to  the  student*s  research. 

Of  these  forms,  the  first  is  evidently  the  lightest ;  the  second  has  also  an  easy 
flowing  progression ;  but  the  third,  on  account  of  the  zig-zag  motion  of  the  parts,  ap- 
pears rather  heavy,  and  best  adapted  to  grave  and  slow  movements. 

Two,  three,  or  more  ascending  or  descending  chords  of  the  sixth,  taken  as  a  mo- 
tivo,  afford  material  for  a  whole  series  of  harmonic  passages. 

A  source  of  a  still  greater  variety  of  forms  is  the 

B.    Combination  op  Inversions  with  original  Chords. 

It  is  evident  that  any  inversion  may  be  connected  with  either  of  the  original 
chords,  provided  no  false  progressions  arise  from  it ;  that,  however,  the  nearest  re- 
lated chords  form  the  best  combination,  whether  in  their  original  or  in  their  inverted 
forms.  Hence  the  chords  of  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant,  as  also  of  the 
relative  minor  keys,  retain  their  natural  connexion  when  inverted : 
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and  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  this  connexion  of  relative  fundamental  chords 
(p.  88),  applies  equally  to  the  inversions.  Indeed,  the  different  parts  being  placed 
in  a  more  favorable  position,  some  chords,  when  inverted,  as  here. 
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unite  even  more  easily  than  they  do  in  their  original  form, 
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where  the  bass  is  obliged  to  move  in  skips. 


I 


5 


^  T.  B.  The  marks  under  the  bass  find  their  explanation  in  the  following  rule : 

s  ObUqt*e  linet  indicate  that  the  figure  or  figures  below  the  preceding  Imisr  note  remain  in 
force ;  or,  that  the  same  spe<;ies  of  chord  is  to  be  repeated. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  formation  of  harmonic  passages  consisting  of  mixed  pro- 
gressions. 

In  No.  174,  we  have  seen  a  passage  formed  of  an  ascending  and  descending 
series  of  chords  of  the  sixth.  Every  chord  of  the  sixth  reminds  us  of  the  original 
chord :  this  leads  us  to  mix  both  together.     Here 
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we  have  commenced  with  the  triad ;  a  second  passage  is  formed  by  starting  with  the 
chord  of  the  sixth : 


in  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  bass  proceeds  as  the  tenor  did  in  the  previous 
example  ;  and  vice  versa,  the  tenor  as  the  bass  did  before  :  both  parts  liave  changed 
their  places. 

The  same  series  of  chords  may  also  move  in  a  descending  direction,  either  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  as  here  : 
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or  with  the  succession  of  chords  reversed : 
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A  still  greater  variety  of  forms  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  third  chord.  This, 
and  the  diligent  working-out  of  every  new  motive  in  all  positions  (for  instance,  the 
passage  in  No.  180  in  these  forms) : 
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where  the  upper  part  has  assumed  a  less  pleasing  form  ;  or,  lastly,  with  the  harmony 
dispersed;  e. p. 

^        ^       I  l&C.         I        J         ,  i&C.         .  &C.  •  I  &c. 
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The  continuation  of  these  researches  is  left  to  the  diligence  of  the  student.^^ 

17  Hmrteenth  Exercise. — ^Write  a  series  of  passages  in  imitation  of  the  models  given  above. 
Each  passage  must  be  carried,  at  least,  through  an  octave ;  they  arc  all  to  be  composed  in  C 
major,  and  afterwards  transposed  into  the  other  keys  on  the  piano. 


VOL.  I. 
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FIFTH  SECTION. 


APPLICATION    OF   THE    NEW    HARMONIC    M0TIV08   TO   ACCOMPANIMENT. 


As  in  the  second  mode  of  harmonizing  (p.  87),  we  may  here  also  obtain  suitable 
accompaniments,  if  we  apply  to  that  purpose  the  motivos  derived  firom  inversions. 
Farther  instructions  on  this  point  are  scaray  needed.  Wherever  similar  progressions 
appear  in  the  melody  (as  in  the  preceding  examples  of  harmonic  passages),  we  must 
examine  whether  any,  and  what,  sequential  harmonization  is  practicably  derivable 
from  them.  What  is  obtained  firom  this  has  been  already  shown  by  the  second  me- 
thod of  harmonizing. 

One  form  of  the  new  passages  of  harmony  deserves,  however,  a  special  notice  ; 
viz.  the  three-part  sequence  of  chords  of  the  sixth.  Its  peculiar  lightness  and  easy 
flow  make  it  a  particularly  suitable  fi)rm  of  expression  for  such  passages  as  require 
a  light  and  soft  character.  In  our  exercises,  we  will  therefore  henceforth  indicate 
those  passages  by  a/?,  (piano),  and  the  others  hyf,  (forte)  ;  where  neither  of  these 
signs  occurs,  four-part  harmony  is  to  be  employed. 

Here  is  an  example,  in  which  we  pass  over  the  first  and  second  modes  of  har- 
monizing : 
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Here,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  this  example  is  evi- 
dently much  more  varied  and  flomng  than  any  of  our  former  essays  in  harmony, 
there  are  many  points  claiming  our  notice.  The  following  remarks  refer  to  those 
places  which  are  marked  with  figures  : 

1  and  2.  Here  two  triads  appear  without  a  third.  This  is  done  in  order  to  gi\  e 
a  more  melodious  progression  to  the  lower  part,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  the 
tenor.     In  both  cases,  however,  the  absent  sound  has  already  appeared  in  a  pronii- 
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nent  manner  in  the  same  bar,  viz.  at  1,  as  the  third  of  the  first  triad,  and  at  2,  as 
the  aefenth  of  the  dominant  chord  (g — dr—f);  they  will  therefore  be  readily  recol- 
lected by  the  ear. 

3.  Here  the  third  fa)  of  a  triad  is  doubled.  But  the  chord  passes  by  lightly, 
and  the  stress  lies  upon  the  principal  part  of  the  bar. 

4.  Here  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to  enable 
the  bass  to  repeat,  in  a  higher  and  more  effective  position,  its  previous  progression 
through  the  sounds  b,  c,  d,  e. 

Here,  for  a  moment,  we  will  pause,  in  order  to  introduce  an  observation  of  a  more 
general  nature. 

It  is  obviously  the  similar  motion  of  the  parts  which  causes  such  sequences  of 
chords,  especially  of  chords  of  the  sixth,  to  glide  so  smoothly.  The  effect  of  such  si- 
milar motion,  which  is  also  called 

Parallel  Motioti, 
or  parallelism  of  the  parts,  is  most  striking,  when  it  occurs  between  the  extreme 
parts,  as  in  No.  182,  a,  and  in  No.  185,  from  bar  8  to  bar  10.      In  the  last  case, 
it  has,  however,  led 

5.  To  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  dominant  chord,  by  causing  the  seventh, 
/,  in  the  upper  part,  to  ascend  instead  of  descending ;   producing,  at  the  same  time, 

consecutive  fifUis  between  the  discant  and  alto.  These  evils  are,  however,  of  little 
account,  in  comparison  with  the  advantage  of  the  parallel  motion ;  besides,  the  e,  which 
is  expected  afler  the  /,  appears  in  a  prominent  part,  though  not  in  the  same  octave. 

6.  Here  the  relative  minor  key  of  the  subdominant  has  been  touched  upon,  be- 
cause the  latter  itself  could  not  be  employed,  and  because  the  dominant  triad  has  been 
already  introduced  so  frequently  as  to  make  a  change  desirable. 

7.  Here  also  the  third  has  been  doubled,  and  the  root  omitted  in  favor  of  the 
motion  of  the  parts. 

These  observations  form  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  exercises  prescribed 
below.  1* 

CoNCLUDiNo  Remarks. 

Here  ends,  for  the  present,  the  development  of  the  harmonies  of  the  major  keys. 
We  have  obtained  from  it 

1.  Triads  ; 

viz.  major,  minor,  and  diminished,  and  of  each  two  inversions  ;   viz. 
a  chord  of  the  sixth ,  and  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

2.  The  Dominant  Chord, 
with  its  inversions : 

the  chords  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  of  the  second. 
We  have,  farther,  learned  to  combine  these  chords  with  each  other,  and  thus  to 
form  harmonic  passages,  sections,  and  periods.     Such  a  combination  of  different  har- 
monies in  passages,  sections,  and  periods,  we  will  for  the  future  term  modulation. 

18  Fifteenth  Exerciw.—Thc  melodies  given  in  the  Appendix  VIII,  have  to  be  accompanied 
arcording  to  the  third  mode  (in  case  of  necessity,  first,  according  to  the  two  former  modes) ; 
harmonic  motivos  being  made  use  of,  where  practicable. 
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Prom  the  invention  of  complete  pieces  of  music  we  were  obliged  to  abstain,  be- 
cause we  felt  ourselves  still  too  little  at  home  in  four-part  harmony  to  undertake  the 
simultaneous  management  of  the  melody,  rhythm,  construction,  conduct  of  the  parts, 
and  other  things  required  to  be  attended  to  in  a  four-part  composition.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  already  had  an  opportunity  of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
general  harmonic  construction  of  pieces  belonging  to  the  song  form,  a  knowledge  which 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  when  we  enter  again  upon  the  composition  of  such 
pieces.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  learned  to  accompany  a  given  melody,  or  prin- 
cipal part,  by  three  subordinate  parts.  This  was,  in  fact,  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
task,  which,  undivided,  would  have  proved  too  difficult  for  us.  We  were  provided 
with  suitable  melodies,  and  had  merely  to  find  the  proper  accompaniment. 

Special  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  formation  of  harmonic  passages ;  for 
it  is  in  these  that  we  acquire  skill  and  freedom  in  the  employment  and  consistent  de- 
velopment of  harmony.  For  this  reason,  such  passages  should  at  first  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  fixed  motives ;  afterwards  they  may  be  formed  of  chords,  chosen  freely  and 
connected  at  pleasure.  Of  a  passage  of  the  latter  kind,  the  following  figured  bass  part 
indicates  the  contents : 

186  g^-7^"  "  <P  P  g  O       — <P  g,  «  g>  "       g>  pEfl 
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Here  we  see  the  bass  first  ascend  through  the  three  intervals  of  the  chord,  and  thus 
introduce  its  inversions.  The  most  simple  way  would  have  been,  to  lead  it  now  up  to 
the  octave  of  the  root — ^which,  however,  would  have  produced  nothing  new — or  to  let 
the  dominant  chord  follow :  then  the  bass  would  have  retained  the  same  sound.  We 
therefore  preferred  to  remove  it  to  the  second  below,  upon  which  the  chord  of  the 
sixth  upon  e  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence.  With  this  the  bass  has  entered 
upon  a  new  motivo — a  descending  diatonic  progression — ^which  we  pursue  as  far  as 
practicable ;  viz.  until  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  upon  b  obliges  us  to  re-ascend. 
The  bass  might  now  have  moved  upwards  in  the  same  manner  (as  it  does  five  steps 
further  on) ;  we  prefer,  however,  a  repetition  of  the  first  motivo  (progressing  by 
thirds),  not  in  the  same  direction,  but  reversed,  and  thereby  arrive  again  at  the  for- 
mer point  of  return  (h),  whence  the  bass  again  ascends,  but  this  time  diatonically. 
The  rest  requires  no  explanation. 

The  development  of  the  harmony  in  the  above  series  of  chords  is  obviously  most 
natural  and  consistent,  and,  almost  throughout,  the  nearest  connexions  have  been  pre- 
ferred. We  know,  however,  that  there  are  a  great  many  equally  consistent  ways  of 
modulation,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  choose  always  that  which  first  pre- 
sents itself,  but  may  employ  others,  provided  we  do  so  reasonably  and  with  modera- 
tion. There  can,  therefore,  be  no  longer  any  lack  of  material  and  opportunity  for 
exercises  of  this  kind.  The  more  diligently  and  perseveringly  we  carry  out  such 
combinations  of  chords  in  all  positions,  and  all  keys,  with  and  vidthout  inversions,  in 
dose  or  dispersed  harmony,  the  more  our  inventive  powers  will  develop  themselves  ; 
and  the  more  scrupulous  we  are  not  to  introduce  a  new  chord  or  a  new  harmonic  mo- 
tivo without  some  good  reason,  the  quicker  and  surer  will  our  judgment  become,  so  as 
afterwards  to  lead  us  safely  through  operations  of  a  far  more  complicated  nature. 
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Casting  a  last  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  division,  we  find  that  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  complete 

The  Justification  op  the  Major  Scale. 

■ 

At  the  beginning,  we  (accepted  this  scale  as  we  found  it  generally  adopted.  This 
was  ahready,  to  some  extent,  a  justification :  for  usage  has  its  right  and  basis  in  the 
minds  of  a  people.  But  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  harmony,  the  question,  whether  the  major  scale,  as  imiversally  adopted,  be  indeed 
well  constructed,  assumes  a  far  greater  importance.  .  For  we  have  now  to  consider, 
whether  its  accepted  form  be  indeed  favorable  for  harmonious  treatment ;  whether  it 
contains  sufficient  material  for  a  variety  of  modulation ;  and  whether  it  allows  of  an 
harmonic  close  as  definite  as  that  of  its  melody,  by  means  of  the  tonic  at  both  ends  ? 

These  questions  we  now  are  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Three  major,  as 
many  minor,  and  one  dimmished  triad,  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  together  with 
aU  their  inversions,  are  quite  sufficient  to  form  an  effective  harmonious  accompani- 
ment to  the  scale  and  all  melodies  based  upon  it ;  the  dominant  chord  enables  us  to 
effect  a  perfect  close  ;  the  major  and  minor  triads  remind  us  of  the  closely  connected 
relative  keys ;  ah^  for  incomplete  closes  also  we  have  abundance  of  material,  both 
harmonic  and  melodic. 

And  now  we  may  give  a  more  precise  and  complete 

Definition  of  the  Scale, 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  series  of  sounds  which  contains  the  necessary  melodious  and 

harmonious  material  for  the  satisfactory  construction  of  musical  sections  and  periods.^ 

___^^_^^^_^__^^.^___^^^__^^_^^_^^^ ' 

*  Appendix  £  refers  to  this  division. 


SIXTH      DIVISION. 


THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  MINOR  SCALE. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

FORMATION   OF   THE   MINOR  SCALE. 


The  major  scale  has  already  been  harmonically  justified.  Its  tonic  chord  con- 
tained a  major  third  and  fifth,  and  was  therefore  called  a  major  triad.  We  also 
found  mi^or  chords  upon  the  dominant  and  subdominant ;  and  the  intervals  of  these 
three  triads 

C    '     e     •    y 

g     -     b     •     d 

C  e    f    g 

d 


composed  the  complete  major  scale.     Amongst  the  harmonies  of  this  scale  we  have, 
however,  already  discovered  several  minor  triads. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  might  therefore  conclude  that,  as  the  major  scale 
has  major  triads  upon  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant,  so  the  minor  scale  must 
have  minor  triads  upon  the  same  degrees.  This  would  give  the  following  chords  for 
the  key  of  A  minor : 

A     -     c     '     e 

e     '    g     -     h 
d     -    f    ^     a 
and  the  scale  would  be  this : 

At     h,     c,     d,     Cy    /,    g,     a. 
But  then  the  minor  scale  would  be  deprived  of  that  chord  which  we  have  found  a/- 
most  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  perfect  closes  and  other  purposes  ;  viz.  the  do- 
minant chord.      The  latter  is  based  upon  a  major  triad  ;  we  must  therefore  change 
the  minor  triad  upon  the  dominant  into  a  major  one ;  for  instance,  in  A  minor : 

€ — ■// — h  into  e — gli — b. 
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This,  however,  is  the  only  alteration  for  which  we  have  any  just  cause ;  the  rest  of 
the  scale  remains  as  above.     If  we  were  to  make  more  alterations ;  if,  e.  g.  we  were 
to  change  the  chord  on  the  subdominant  also  into  a  major  triad   (d—f — a  into 
dr^% — a),  the  minor  scale  would  differ  from  the  major  only  in  one  single  sound, 
and  the  character  of  the  two  modes  become  too  similar. 

If  the  character  of  a  minor  key  is  to  be  preserved,  the  scale  must  therefore  have 
this  form* : 

A,     b,     c,     rf,     <?,    /,    ytt,     a. 

Thus  constructed,  it  contains,  however,  one  progression — again  at  the  obnoxious  place 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees — ^which  at  first  appears  strange.  F—g^  is 
an  augmented  second,  an  interval  containing  three  semitones,  while,  in  all  previous 
scales,  the  greatest  distance  between  two  contiguous  degrees  was  a  whole  tone  or  two 
semitones.  To  the  ear  also,  this  progression  is  startling,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
customary  to  soften  its  harshness,  by  changing  /  into  f  sharp,  and  thus  to  construe 
the  minor  scale  as  here : 

A,     b,     c,     dy     e,    f%    g%     a. 
It  could  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  in  this  form  the  scale  had,  as  already 
shown,  abnost  entirely  lost  its  minor  character.     To  preserve  the  latter,  at  least  par- 
tially, it  was  proposed  that  the  ascending  scale  should  have  the  above  form, 

A,     b,     c,     rf,     e,    ft,    g%  a; 
and  the  descending,  this  : 

^,    y,    /,     ^»     dy     c,     b,     a. 
But  these  are,  in  reality,  two  different  minor  scales,  or  a  minor  scale  which  no  longer 
proceeds  diatonicaJlyy  and  in  which  two  degrees  have  two  different  sounds  each : 

A,     b,     c,     d,     e,    /^^/tt,    g^^g%     «> 
which,  of  course,  appears  by  no  means  a  systematic  arrangement.      Such  a  scale 
would  contain  two  harmonies  upon  the  dominant  and  subdominant  (next  to  the  tonic, 
the  two  most  important  degrees)  ;   viz. 

e — g — b  and  e — g^ — b 
d'—f- — a  and  d—f% — a 
it  would,  fiarther,  contain  three  dominant  chords  ;  viz. 

d—ft—a—c 
e — g^ — b — d 
9-b  --d—f 
and  thus  combine  in  itself  the  distinctive  features  of  three  different  keys,  without 
having  a  single  distinctive  chord  of  its  own.      And  all  this  confusion  would  be  occa- 
sioned, merely  to  soflen  a  progression  in  the  melody,  which  may  appear  harsh,  but 


♦  The  construction  of  the  minor  scale  is  also  presumed  to  be  well  known  to  the  student. 
For  security,  however,  we  add  the  following  explanation.  Every  minor  scale  is  distinguished 
from  its  own  major  scale  (restin»uppn  the  same  tonic)  by  having  a  minor  third  and  sixth,  these 
intervals  being  major  in  the  mSm^  Bcale  ;  e.  g. 

C  major  . .   C,     d,    e,    f,    g,     a,     b,     c ; 

C minor  . .    C,     d,  E)^f,    g,    A\f,  b,     e. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  signature  of  a  minor  scale  is  never  quite  exact ;  it  indicates  that 
the  seventh  degree  is  to  be  a  minor  interval  (in  C  minor,  b  flat;  in  A  minor,  g  natural) ;  while 
the  triad  and  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  the  dominant  require  this  interval  to  be  a  major  one. 
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ought  still  to  be  gladly  received  as  a  step  of  great  force  of  expression,  and  may  be 
avoided  whenever  we  think  proper. 

For  this  reason,  we  will  adopt  the  systematic  scale  as  the  basis  of  our  composi- 
tions. If  the  augmented  second  should  appear  too  harsh  for  the  occasion,  we  need 
not  introduce  it ;  we  may  insert  an  intermediate  sound  (/• — e — ^U,  a — ^Jt — «—:/", 
&c.),  or  remove  the  sound  ^tt  to  the  lower  octave,  so  that  /  becomes  its  seventh,  of 
avoid  it  in  some  other  way.  We  shall  hereafter  find  means  to  introduce  foreign 
sounds  and  chords  into  both  the  major  and  minor  scales ;  and  then  we  may,  at  plea- 
sure, soften  the  harshness  of  this  step,  either  by  rabing  the  sixth  or  depressing  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  scale.  Previously  to  doing  so,  we  shall,  however,  find  ourselves 
indebted  to  this  step  for  some  discoveries  of  great  importance ;  and  in  fiiture,  too,  we 
will  not  aUow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  on  account  of  its  harshness,  to  exclude  it  al- 
together from  practical  music  ;  for  music  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  did  not  also  possess 
means  to  express  harsh  ideas,  acerbity,  discontent,  and  other  feelings  of  a  less  serene 
and  pleasing  nature.^ 


*  Compare  Appendix  F. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


FIRST   MODE    OF   HARMONIZING   IN   MINOR   KBTS. 


We  have  now  to  find  harmonies  for  the  accompaniment  of  the  new  scale ;  for  this 
purpose  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  We  did  in  order  to  find  the  harmonies  of 
the  major  scale.     On  writing  again  the  well-known  figures  over  the  melody, 

8  6  3  8  6  3t3  8 
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we  discover  the  same  faults  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees,  and  correct  them 
as  before. 

This  is  again  a  beginning  of  the  first  niode  of  harmonizing ,  which  we  apply  to 
given  melodies,  just  as  we  did  at  first.^^ 

But  in  the  descending  scale  the  progression  fi'om  the  seventh  to  the  sixth  degree 
is  still  more  embarrassing  in  the  minor  than  it  was  in  the  major  ;  for  not  only  is  it 
here  attended  with  all  former  harmonic  difficulties,  but  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  to 
contend  with  the  unusual  progression  of  the  scale  itself.  We  might,  indeed,  as  we 
did  in  the  harmony  of  the  major  scale  (No.  105),  alter  the  second  chord, 
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^^1 


and  thus  avoid  the  fifths  and  octaves ;  but  then  the  harmony  would  be  without  any 
combination,  at  the  very  point  where  the  melody  is  also  rent  asunder  by  the  interval 
of  the  augmented  second.  In  order  to  soften  the  harshness  of  this  step,  we  would 
rather  make  the  connexion  of  the  harmony  as  strong  as  possible.  This  induces  us  to 
try  whether  we  cannot  retain,  in  the  second  chord,  several  sounds  of  the  preceding 
one,  or  even  the  whole  chord  : 


-^- 


Placing  the  highest  sounds  (yj  and  e)  of  the  first  chord  in  the  lower  octave,  in 
order  to  obtain  space  for  the  foUo^ving  sound  of  the  melody,  we  thus  obtain  a  new 
chord. 


*  X, 


19  Sixteenth  Excteue.  —  Uarmoni^ation  of  the  melodies  in  the  Appendix  IX. 
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which,  but  for  the  gap  between  b  and  f,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  regularly  con- 
structed chord.  Such  a  vacuity  we  discovered  already  in  the  second  harmonic  mass 
(p.  48),  and,  by  filling  it  up,  obtained  the  dominant  chord.  We  do  the  same  here 
by  inserting  the  missing  third  (</),  and  thus  obtain  a  new  chord  consisting  of  five 
sounds, 

e— ^Jt — b — d—fy 
which  we  at  once  insert  in  the  harmony  of  the  descending  scale : 
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Thus  our  first  object — a  correct  accompaniment  of  the  minor  scale — has  been 
attained ;  but  it  has  led  us  to  introduce  a  chord  oi  five  sounds  into  a  four-part  har- 
mony.    This  requires  fiirther  consideration. 

The  fifth  sound,  which  distinguishes  our  new  chord  fix)m  all  previous  ones,  is  the 
ninth  of  the  root ;  firom  this  circumstance  the  chord  derives  its  name. 


Chord  of  the  Ninth. 

If  the  ninth  were  taken  away,  there  would  remain  a  dominant  chord,  with  whose 
nature  and  progression  we  have  already  become  acquainted.  We  may  therefore  con- 
sider the  ch(Hrd  of  the  ninth  as  a  dominant  chord  with  (Med  ninth.  The  ninth  being 
a  dependant  of  the  seventh  of  the  dominant  chord,  it  follows  in  its  train,  descending 
likewise  to  the  next  degree  below.  The  resolution  of  each  of  the  intervals  of  the 
chord  of  the  ninth  is  consequently  as  follows :  the  root  proceeds  to  the  tonic  of  the 
next  chord,  the  third  ascends  one  degree,  the  eeventh  and  ninth  descend  one  degree, 
the  fifth  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  as  in  the  dominant  chord.     Here 


191 


the  progression  of  each  interval  appears  more  distinctly.  We  should  not,  however, 
place  the  fifth  so  openly  under  the  ninth — as  done  at  b  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
ness— ^when  it  descends  in  its  progression  to  the  next  chord,  because  in  this  case  there 
arise  consecutive  fifths  between  these  two  intervals.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  both 
major  fifths,  which  we  have  determined  not  to  admit ;  but  still  the  major  fifth  follows 
the  minor,  a  progression  which  is  not  fi-ee  fi-om  objections,  and,  under  circumstances, 
may  be  just  as  bed  as  the  former. 

First  of  all,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  reduce  the  chord  of  the  ninth  to  four 
sounds,  as  a  sin^  five-part  harmony  would  look  strange  in  a  ibur-j>art  composition  ; 
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and  the  old  expedient  of  assigning  two  of  the  sounds  to  the  same  part  in  succession, 


^ 


^ 


jEfl 


I      "I  '  I 

is  not  always  practicable  or  advisable.  The  question  is — ^which  of  the  intervals  can 
be  best  dispensed  with  ?  Undoubtedly  the  fifth,  here,  as  well  as  in  the  dominant 
chord.  Root,  third,  and  seventh  are  all  of  greater  importance  ;  while,  if  we  took  the 
ninth  away,  we  should  no  longer  have  a  chord  of  the  ninth. 

Thus  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing  is  settled.     By  way  of  illustration,  we  apply 
it  to  the  melody  below  : 


193 


The  mode  of  operation  does  not  require  to  be  explained ;  it  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  adopted  in  Nos.  102  and  108.  FHrst,  the  necessary  figures  have  been  written 
over  the  melody,  and  then  the  caution^signs  (in  the  fourth  and  seventh  bars)  in- 
serted. The  second  3  in  the  fourth  bar  had  to  be  exchanged  for  a  9 ;  after  this,  the 
whole  of  the  bass  was  written  ;  and,  finally,  the  harmony  completed  by  adding  the 
middle  parts. 

In  the  above  melody,  the  progression  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixth  degree,  and 
vice  versa,  sounds  more  harsh  and  unpleasant,  because  there  is  no  necessity  or  call 
for  it.  As  a  mere  example  for  instruction,  we  will,  however,  not  find  fault  with  it, 
nor  with  any  of  the  other  melodies  given  only  for  the  purpose  of  practice.**^ 


30  Seventeefith  Exercise. — Harmonization  of  the  melodies  in  the  Musical  Appendix  IX, 
according  to  the  first  mode. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


SECOND   MODE    OF   HARMONIZING   IN    MINOR   KEYS. 


We  have  found  it  easy  to  apply  the  first  mode  of  harmonizing  to  the  minor 
8<^e ;  the  only  modification  necessary  was  the  introduction  of  one  new  chord,  the 
chord  of  the  ninth.  We  will  now  try  the  second  mode  of  harmonizing ;  i.  e.  accom- 
panying at  pleasure  each  sound  of  the  melody  with  any  of  the  chords  of  which  it 
may  form  an  interval.  Here  we  have  again  to  inquire,  as  in  the  major  keys 
(p.  87),  what 

A.    Triads 


are  to  be  found  in  a  minor  key  ?     We  see  them  here, 

13    5      13    5      1 
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where  we  find 

1.  Two  minor  triads,  upon  a  and  d; 

2.  Two  major  triads,  upon  e  and/*; 

3.  Two  diminished  triads,  upon  b  and  ^ 

Besides  these,  we  meet  with  the  harmonic  combination,  c — e — ^,  which  appears 
to  be  a  triad  with  a  major  third  and  augmented  fifth.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  this  combination,  and  have  no  necessity  for  its  intro- 
duction into  our  harmony  (as  formerly  the  dominant  chord,  and  of  late  the  chord 
of  the  ninth),  we  will  defer  its  employment  until  we  shall  have  learned  it  system- 
atically. 

With  the  diminished  triad  we  have  abready  become  acquainted  in  the  major 
keys,  where  it  represented  itself  as  a  dismembered  dominant  chord,  i.  e.  as  a  domi- 
nant chord  deprived  of  its  root.  There  being  but  one  dominant  chord  in  each  major 
key,  it  could  only  contain  one  diminished  triad.  Here,  in  the  minor  key,  we  meet 
with  two  such  chords;  the  one  (^Jt — 6 — d)  is  evidently  an  incomplete  dominant 
chord  (e — ^ — b — d)  ;  but  how  is  the  other  (b — d--/)  to  be  accounted  for?  We 
shall  see  immediately. 


♦  "We  know,  from  the  third  mode  of  harmonizing,  that  some  of  the  progressionfl  in  the 
middle  parts,  which  appear  too  violent,  may  be  avoided,  by  removing  the  latter  farther  from 
the  melody.  Here  this  expedient  has  not  been  resorted  to,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the 
chords  should  be  represented  in  the  most  simple  forms,  so  as  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
learner. 
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B.    The   Chord  of  the  Ninth. 

The  chord  of  the  ninth  may  be  employed  as  a  harmony  to  any  of  the  sounds 
contained  in  it,  provided  the  different  parts  are  enabled  to  proceed  in  a  proper  manner. 
We,  therefore,  accompany  with  this  chord  the  sound  y  ft 
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when  it  ascends  to  the  next  degree  (as  at  a),  the  sound  b,  when  it  descends  or 
ascends  to  the  next  degree  (as  at  b  and  c),  the  sounds  d  and  f,  when  they  descend 
to  the  next  degrees  (as  at  d  and  e).  Might  it  not  also  accompany  the  octave  of  its 
root,  as  at/?  It  might  certainly ;  but  observe  what  a  confused  mixture  of  sounds 
would  arise  from  it.  The  chord  of  the  ninth  is  in  itself  not  only  crowded,  but  over- 
laden, as  it  contains  not  only  five  different  sounds,  but  exceeds  even  the  original 
limits  of  all  tonal  developments,  the  octave.  Why,  therefore,  add  a  sixth  and  alto- 
gether superfluous  sound,  the  octave  of  .the  root  itself?  This  sound,  moreover,  when 
the  chord  is  resolved,  becomes  the  fifth  of  the  succeeding  tonic  triad,  whilst  this 
same  interval  appears  an  octave  below,  as  the  resolution  of  the  ninth  (see  f). 

Rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  its  sounds,  it  must  be  desirable  to  reduce 
it  to  a  four-part  harmony.  For  this  reason,  we  have  already  (p.  139),  resolved  to 
omit  the  fiflh  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth.  Occasionally,  it  will  be  even  more  advan- 
tageous to  leave  out  the  root,  and  thus  to  convert  the  chord  of  the  ninth, 

e—^-^-b — d--f, 
^ — b — d—fy 
into  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  just  as,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  converted  the  dominant 
chord  into  a  triad,  by  taking  its  root  from  under  it.     This  new  chord  6f  the  seventh 
contains  only  minor  thirds  and  minor  fiflhs ;  it  includes  two  diminished  triads  (the 
two  found  under  A),  and  is  termed  a 

Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 


Let  us  once  more  take  a  glance  at  the  dominant  harmonies  of  the  minor  scale. 

ITiey  are  six  in  number ;    viz. 

1. 

e—gt—b 

2. 

e — -g  8 — b  and  d 

8. 

e—g%—b    „    rfand/ 

4. 

gt—b    „    d    ,,  f 

6. 

gt—b    „    d. 

6. 

f>    ,y    d    ,,   f 

of  which  one  is  a  major  triad,  two  are  diminished  triads,  two  others  are  chords  of 
the  seventh,  and  one  is  a  chord  of  the  ninth.     The  intervals  of  the  chords  2=6 
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are  resolved  according  to  the  rule  of  tlie  dominant  chord ;  we  represent  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  following  manner : 

b d -/ 

9t b d / 

gt h d 

e gIBi b d 


>> 


■^«- 


-d / 


y 


Or 


-a 


-€. 


In  all  these  chords,  the  sound  e  proceeds  to  a,  g^  to  a,  dtoc^/ioe,  and  b  either  to 
a  or  c.  From  this,  we  see  how  each  is  to  be  treated,  and  where  it  can  be  employed. 
The  triad  upon  the  dominant  also  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  properties  of  these 
chords,  as  will  be  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

One  last  observation  respecting  the  chord  of  the  ninth.  On  account  of  its  being 
so  overladen  with  sounds — ^it  is,  as  it  were,  an  exaggerated  domhuDit  chord — ^the 
chord  of  the  ninth,  when  too  frequently  employed,  imparts  a  burthened  appearance 
to  llie  harmony ;  nor  b  it  otherwise  so  manageable  as  the  other  chords.  Triads  and 
dominant  chords  may  be  inverted  at  pleasure,  without  assuming  an  objectionable 
appearance  (a). 


Whereas  the  inversion  of  a  chord  of  the  ninth  frequently  leads  to  a  confused  mingling 
of  the  sounds  (as  at  6),  or  even  places  some  of  the  intervals  in  a  position  (as  at  c), 
where  they  absolutely  clash  with  each  other. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  apply  the  second  mode  of  harmonizing  to  melodies  in 
the  minor  key,  observing  the  same  order  (p.  89)  as  in  the  major.  Here  is  an 
example  : 
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I. 


8     8     8     8     3     8 


II.  f. 


i^l\i(i\lMfiitmm} 


rh- 


Ph^-!^ 


I    1 


PtElrfS 


? 


f 

9 


t 


ICZM 


n 


^a 


«.    T.  B.     Here  sharps  are  observed  under  several  notes  of  the  bass ;  the  rule  is  this : 

».  Sharps,  flats,  or  naturals,  not  followed  hy  a  flgure,  refer  to  the  third  of  the  ba«»,  which 
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At  I,  the  melody  (designedly  similar  to  that  of  No.  Ill)  has  been  hannonized 
according  to  the  first  mode ;  at  II,  the  second  mode  has  been  employed  with  a 
special  view  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  former.  At  a,  the  diminished  triad 
upon  the  sound  b  has  been  introduced  in  a  manner  which  gives  rise  to  consecutive 
fifths  (a  mi^or  ailer  a  minor — ^p.  138)  ;  for  this  reason,  the  harmony  at  I  would  be 
preferable.  We  find  the  same  triad  at  b,  where  it  does  not  appear  to  resolve  itself 
into  a — c — e.  It  does  so,  however,  nevertheless ;  it  only  expands,  first  into  a  chord 
of  the  ninth  (of  which  it  is  a  part),  and  then  proceeds  regularly  to  the  tonic 
harmony. 

Leaving  tlie  further  practice  to  the  diligence  of  the  student-^,  we  shall  close  this 
section  with  an  observation  on  the  harmonic  character  of  the  minor  mode. 

We  have  found,  at  p.  90,  that  the  minor  triads  are  more  plaintive  and  unsatis- 
fying, than  the  major  harmonies  derived  from  nature.  We  have  also  seen  that  ihe 
minor  scale  cannot  be  formed  so  regularly  as  the  major  scale.  If  we  examine  ihe 
harmony,  we  find,  in  the  major  key,  three  major  and  three  minor  triads,  all  of  which 
may  serve  as  tonic  triads,  and  satisfactory  harmonic  resting  closes ;  but,  in  a  minor 
key,  there  are  only  two  major  and  two  minor  triads.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one 
diminished  triad  is  found  in  the  major,  while  there  are  two  in  the  minor  key ;  not 
to  mention  the  chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth.     Thus  we  see  that  the  minor  mode 

proves  in  every  respect  more  plamtive,  unsatisfying,  and  unsettled  than  the  major. 

I 

is  thereby  raised,  depressed,  or  restored  to  its  original  sound,  in  the  same  way  as  when 
placed  before  the  note  itself  which  represents  this  third. 
In  the  above  example,  therefore,  the  sharp  below  the  fifth  and  seventh  bass  note  indicates 
that  the  triads  upon  e  are  to  bo  major  (e — y  Jf — i),  and  not  minor ;  under  the  first  note 
of  the  sixth  bar,  it  indicates  that  the  chord  of  the  ninth  is  to  have  a  major-third 
(«— ^jf — b — d—f)^  and  not  (as  the  signature  would  lead  us  to  expect)  a  minor 
{e—ff—b—d—f). 

21.  Eighteenth  Exercise : — Harmonization  of  the  melodies  given  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XI, 
in  the  manner  explained  above. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 


THIRD    MODE    OP   HARMONIZING   IN    MINOR    KEYS. 


This  third  mode  of  harmonizing  leads  to  the  introduction  of  inversions  (p.  109). 
After  the  previous  explanations  on  this  subject,  a  few  additional  hints  will  suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  every  triad,  whether  major,  minor,  or  diminished,  may  be 
inverted  in  the  minor  as  well  as  in  the  m^or,  and  these  inversions  retain  their 
former  names. 

The  same  implies  to  the  dominant  chord  and  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh. 

In  minor,  as  in  major,  the  inversions,  particularly  of  the  chords  of  the  seventh 
and  the  diminished  triad,  are  treated  and  resolved  like  their  original  chords ;  each 
part  proceeds  as  shown  at  p.  142. 

Thus  the  only  chord  which  remains  to  be  considered,  is 

The  Chord  op  the  Ninth  with  its  Inversions. 

Even  in  forming  the  positions  of  the  original  chord,  the  number  of  its  sounds 
proved  an  impediment.  It  becomes  still  more  so  when  this  chord  is  inverted,  as 
may  be  seen  at  a  single  glance : 
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i 


It  is  only  in  particular  positions  that  the  chord  of  the  ninth  admits  of  being 
inverted  without  a  consequent  confiision  of  its  intervals  ;  e.  //. 
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m 


« 


S: 


And,  even  then,  such  inversions  are  frequently  liable  to  doubts  and  errors.  Hence, 
we  will  employ  them  with  caution  and  discrimination.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
special  names*.     Neither  would  the  omission  of  the  fifth  have  proved  satisfactory ; 


♦  If,  nevcrthdcM,  wc  would  distinguuh  these  inversions  by  special  names,  wc  must  pro- 
coed  as  we  did  with  the  inversions  of  the  triads  and  chords  of  the  seventh  (p.  110).  Each 
inversion  must  be  named  acc-ording  to  the  most  important  intervals,  counted  from  it8  lowest 
sound.  The  two  most  important  inter>*al8  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  are  the  root  and  the  ninih  ; 
the  first  in version^ij^ therefore  would  became  a  chord  of  the  sixth  and  seventh^  and  figured  f  or  }. 
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&fr  the  coUision  of  the  parts  takes  place  (as  seen  in  No.  1 96)  between  the  root,  the 
seventh  and  ninth. 

Following  the  instructions  given  for  the  ms^'or  (p.  120),  the  student  may  now 
apply  the  third  mode  of  harmonizing  to  minor  keys. 

Th^  following  may  serve  as  an  example. 


fei^^ 


201  f. 


i!^'\^\fj^p 


^^TttP^ 


3    6  H6    6  65    6~6      6      2    6 

[|4         ^4     6  ^  4     t|4 


Respecting  the  construction  of  this  piece,  we  observe  that  the  first  section  termi- 


Thc  second  inversion  {b)  would  bo  a  chord  of  the  fourth  andfifthy  indicated  by  tho  figures  J  or  }  ; 
the  third  inversion  {e)  would  become  a  chord  of  the  second  and  third,  and  figured  |  or  {.  The 
last  inversion,  finally  (d),  in  which  one  of  the  two  most  important  intervals  has  become  the 
lowest  sound,  and  therefore  cannot  assist  us  in  the  naming  of  the  chord,  would  most  properly 
be  termed  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  if  that  name  had  not  already  been  applied  to  another  chord. 
We  might  name  it  after  the  next  important  interval  (the  seventh,  /),  then  the  chord  would 
become  a  chord  of  the  sixth  and  seventh.  This  term  has  also  been  previously  applied,  and  there 
remains,  therefore,  no  other  way,  but  to  count  from  the  lowest  sound  to  the  third  and  ninth  of 
the  original  chord.  This  would  give  to  the  fourth  inversion  the  name  of  a  chord  of  the  sixth 
and  ninth  (figured  |  or  }).  However,  not  one  of  these  cumbersome  terms,  as  before  stated,  is 
necessary. 

/.  T.  B.  It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  preceding  rule  on  thorough  bass  notation  was 
incomplete,  and  merely  intended  to  explain  the  accidental  appearance  of  sharps  under  the  bass 
part  of  No.  197,  II.    We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  supplj-ing  the  deficiency. 

10.  Sharps,  flats,  attd  naturals  placed  before  figures  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  occur- 
ring before  notes. 

According  to  the  figured  bass,  the  first  chord  in  the  second  bar  is  to  be  a  chord  of  the  fiftii 
and  sixth  upon  d.  As  tho  signature  contains  three  flats  {b\} — e^  and  a^),  the  chord  would 
consist  of  the  sounds  d—f-—a  b — b^.  Instead  of  this  chord  (which  is  impossible  in  the  key  of 
(7  minor),  the  chord  d—f—a)^ — b  is  intended ;  *.  e.  the  sixth  is  not  to  be  a  minor  interval  (as 
it  would  be  according  to  the  signature),  but  a  major  one,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  restored 
to  its  original  pitch,  which  is  depressed  in  the  signature.  This  we  effect,  by  placing  a  natural 
before  the  note,  and  the  same  sign  is  placed  before  the  figure,  which  indicates  the  sound  repre- 
sented by  that  note. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  an  accidental  without  a  figure  must  refer  to  the  third,  which 

VOL.   I.  L 
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nates  (less  decidedly,  as  in  former  cases)  upon  the  last  crotchet  of  the  fourth  bar ; 
the  second  section  ends  in  the  eighth  bar,  with  an  imperfect  (inverted)  close,  which 
draws  afler  it  a  short  coda,  formed  in  imitation  of  bars  6  and  7. 

The  student  may  now  proceed  to  the  exercises  ^ven  below**. 

, . . s 

is  the  characteristic  interval  of  the  chord ;  thuB  the  second  triad  in  the  first  bar  would  be 
ff — b  [7 — d,  according  to  the  signature ;  but  the  Q  below  the  bass  raises  the  third  firom  ^  to  &. 

That  the  figure  9  indicates  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  as  well  as  the  interval,  is  plain,  from  tlic 
observation  at  p.  138 ;  so  also  that  hj  |,  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  second  inversion 
of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  is  indicated. 

A  shorter  method  of  indicating  the  elevation  of  intervals,  is  that  of  crossing  the  figures ;  e.  g. 

%    Z    ^t    6    ^     7 

instead  of  placing  a  sharp  before  them. 

ss.  Kineteeftth  Exereite : — Harmonization  of  the  melodies,  Musical  Appendix  XII,  in  ^ 
same  manner  as  in  the  major. 

Ticmtieth  Exereite: — ^Formation  of  harmonic  motivos,  passages  and  dnag^  for  airs  in  the 
minor  mode. 
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THE   CHORD   OF  THE   NINTH   IN  THE   MAJOR   MODE. 


The  discovery  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  and  its  derivation,  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh,  is  such  a  decided  gain,  that  a  desire  naturally  arises  to  employ 
it  in  m^'or  keys ;  although  we  have  found  no  absolute  necessity  for  it  as  when  har- 
monizing the  minor  scale,  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  try  the  experiment 

In  minor  keys,  this  chord  rests  upon  the  dominant ;  it  was,  in  &ct,  a  dominant 
chord  with  an  added  ninth.  Let  us  add  a  ninth  to  the  dominant  chord  in  the  m^or 
key  also,  taking  the  sound  we  find  in  the  major  scale ;  e.^.'m  A  major, 

e — ^tt — b — d 
e — 1^  S — b — d. . .  and. .  ./JJ. 

Here  we  have  formed  a  chord  of  the  ninth  in  tlie  m^or  key ;  it  differs  from  that 

in  the  minor, 

e—ff^—b—d—f 

in  the  ninth,  which  is  minor  in  minor  keys,  and  major  in  major  keys.  .  On  this 
account,  the  chord  of  the  ninth  in  minor  keys  is  termed  the  chord  of  the  minor 
niniky  and,  in  major  keys,  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth.  As  the  one  is  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other,  the  same  rules  apply  to  both.  We  may,  conse- 
quently, reduce  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth  also  to  four  sounds,  by  throwing  out 
the  fifth.  We  may  further  convert  it  into  a  chord  of  the  seventh  by  leaving  out  the 
root;  e. ^.  in  C major. 


b — d--/ — a. 

This  chord  of  the  seventh  is  of  too  HtUe  importance  to  require  a  special  name*, 
neither  do  any  of  the  others  which  we  shall  find  hereafter. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  inversions  of  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  (p.  144), 
appUes  also  to  those  of  the  major  ninth. 

Lastlt/,  every  interval  of  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth  and  its  derivations  pro- 
ceeds as  in  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth,  thus : 

^ ^ d / 

g—r^ d -f- a 


■d — -/- 

■d -/ 


•a 


*  Some  theorists  have  called  it  the  minor  chord  of  the  seventh^  because  aU  its  intervals  are 
minor.  The  name  may  bo  correct,  but  is  not  required,  imless  we  would  distingnish  each  of  the 
many  chords  of  the  seventh  by  a  special  term,  which  would  be  no  less  troublesome  than  useless. 

L2 
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Oiie  point  only  may  at  first  sight  appear  anomalous.     On  looking  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  at  «, 


202 


a 


i 


^^ 


^w=^ 


JCL 


■^ 


8      8 


z: 


«: 


d: 


-JBL 


s: 


where  the  fiftli  descends,  we  find  direct  fifths  between  this  interval  and  the  ninth 
above  it.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  rule,  according  to  which  the  fifth  may  descend 
as  well  as  ascend,  holds  good  no  longer  ?  By  no  means.  The  false  progression  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fiftli*s  descending,  nor  an  inherent  deficiency  of  the 
chord  of  the  ninth :  it  only  arises  fi^m  the  position  in  which  its  intervals  are  here 
placed,  but  which  may  have  been  easily  avoided.  Thus,  the  fifth  descends  at  b 
without  causing  a  fault ;  at  c  it  ascends.  The  above  rule,  therefore,  requires  no 
other  modification  than  this,  that  the  descending  fiftli  causes  objectionable  progres- 
sions, only  when  it  is  situated  below  the  ninth*. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  apply  the  newly-discovered  harmonies  also  to  melodies 
in  the  major  keysf.  The  major  mode  has  now  obtained  two  new  chords ;  the  chord 
of  the  major  ninth  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh  derived  firom  it,  together  with  their 
inversions.  These  chords  may  also  serve  as  harmonies  to  any  sound  of  the  melody 
which  is  contained  in  them,  provided  no  fiilse  progressions  or  confusion  of  sounds  are 
caused  thereby.     Here  is  an  example ; 
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♦  That  this  is  not  to  bo  attributed  to  the  chonl,  appears  from  No.  202,  b.     Or  would  it  he 
Miid,  that  the  rooti)  of  chords  must  not  ascend,  because  here,  at  a, 


203 


^^m 


they  happen  to  move  in  fifths  with  the  upper  part  ?    At  A,  the  vtjry  same  intervals  in  the  same 
chords  move  upwards,  without  causing  a  false  harmony. 

t  We  can  now  complete  the  observations  (p.  143)  respecting  the  difference  K^tween  the 
major  and  minor  modes.  The  major  mode  contains  six  Jirm  and  settM  harmonies  (not  bound 
to  any  particular  progression  or  resolution),  and  four  active  harmonies,  or  such  as  cannot  bo 
made  a  point  of  rest,  but  must  pass  to  another  harmony  to  resolve  themselves  ;  while  the  minor 
mode  contains  only  fottr  of  the  former,  hut  Jive  of  the  latter  description. 
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JJ- 


J.m 


qijuy 


J  J  ^-  J  ■  J 


M—m — « — « 


i 


isfezE^ 


J-ijjJ::!^   ijjj. 


is) 


^ 


6 
4 


6 
5 


2     6 


3 

4 


t 


5 
6 


6 


6 
4 


3 


'      8 

6 

3 

Before  we  proceed  to  analyze  these  harmonies,  we  have  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions relating  to  some  other  points. 

We  see  that  the  close,  not  only  of  the  first  section,  but  of  the  whole  piece,  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  But  as  we  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  converted 
simple  into  compound  measures  (p.  104),  in  order  to  avoid  the  subdimion  of  the 
parts  of  the  bar,  and  to  unite  the  sounds  of  two  consecutive  bars  more  closely,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  above  compound  }  time  may,  and  must  be,  considered  as  based 
upon  i  time.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  above  period  contains  twice  eight  bars  of 
three  crotchets  each,  and  the  closes  occur  regularly  at  tlie  beginning  of  every  eighth 
bar.  The  original  form  of  the  piece  does  not  appear  so  distinctly,  because  it  consists 
of  a  combination  of  two  bars  in  one ;  and,  in  the  performance,  only  the  first  of  every 
six  crotchets  receives  the  full  accent,  while  the  accent  upon  the  fourth  crotchet 
(originally  a  principal  part  of  the  bar)  receives  a  slighter  accent.  It  is  true  that 
the  final  close  has  thereby  a  diminished  force,  but  it  still  forms  a  sufficient  counter- 
poise to  the  easy  flow  of  the  melody. 

The  close  of  the  first  section  is  still  weaker,  as  it  falls  upon  the  fiflh  instead  of 
the  fourth  crotchet. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  bars,  the  sound  y,  instead  of  bemg  repeated,  has 
been  represented  by  one  note  of  longer  duration.  It  is  obvious  that  this  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  harmony.  It  is  a  mere  rhythmical  form,  serving  to  express  the 
combination  between  chords  having  the  same  sound  in  common. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  harmony  itself  We  have  gained  a  variety  of  means 
for  harmonizing  a  melody ;  as  each  of  its  sounds  may  be  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  different  chords.  Thus  the  second  note  a  might  be  considered — 1 ,  as  the  root  or 
octave  of  a  minor  triad ;  2,  as  the  third  of  the  subdominant  triad ;  3,  as  the  fiflh  of 
a  minor  triad  upon  d;  4,  as  a  seventh  of  a  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  h  ;  6,  as  the 
ninth  of  a  chord  of  the  ninth  ;  not  to  mention  all  the  inversions  of  the  above  chords 
in  which  the  sound  a  might  be  placed  uppermost.  It  behoves  the  student  to  try  all 
these  possible  harmonies  and  examine  their  relative  value.  Here,  of  course,  we  had 
only  room  for  one  mode  of  harmonizing,  and  even  in  this  our  aim  has  been  to  give 
an  instructive  rather  than  a  perfect  example. 

The  bass  commences  with  an  imitation  of  the  motivo  of  the  melody  (f — a — -g 
in  its  way,  by  inversion ;  then,  in  order  not  to  weaken  its  character,  it  takes  the 
ground  bass. 


il-    T.  B.  In  reference  to  the  figuring  of  the  last  l)ar,  we  ohservtr : 

12.    Horizontal  lines  pi-eeeded  hy  a  figured  chord,  indicate  that  the  same  chord  is  to 
he  continued. 
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In  the  second  bar,  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  b — d—f — a,  has  been  arbitrarily 
introduced ;  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  h — d—f—g,  would  have  been  more 
natural  and  pleasing.  The  former  chord,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  in  the  first  bar,  of  which  the  whole  second  bar  is 
an  imitation.  For  this  very  reason,  the  bass  also  repeats  its  previous  motivo ;  this 
time,  however,  at  a  greater  distance  firom  the  other  parts,  and  in  a  region  where  it 
acts  with  greater  force.  The  melody  also  has  moved  downwards.  The  same  chord 
of  the  seventh  (b — d—'f — a)  has  been  introduced  with  a  better  show  of  reason  in 
the  sixth  bar,  where  the  upper  parts,  by  the  assistance  of  the  seventh,  are  enabled 
to  form  a  pleasing  sequence  of  sixths.  It  is  true  that  in  the  resolution  of  this 
chord  the  tenor  must  ascend ;  but  it  descends  again  in  the  same  chord,  and  thereby 
is  enabled  to  proceed  more  conveniently  to  the  nearest  interval  (b)  of  the  following 
chord.  If  this  progression  of  the  parts  be  objected  to,  one  or  other  of  the  following 
expedients 
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may  be  adopted.     In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  harmony  would  have  been 
softened  and  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
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To  the  ninth,  as  before  remarked  (p.  142),  a  character  of  exaggeration  and 
bombast  is  generally  attached ;  and  this  adheres  to  it  even  afi^f  the  omission  of  the 
original  bass,  when  it  becomes  a  chord  of  the  seventh. 

Still  more  fevourable  is  the  introduction  of  the  same  harmony  as  a  chord  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  in  the  following  bar.  Here  a  subdominant  triad  might  have  been 
employed ;  but  this  chord  has  already  played  an  important  part  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
bars,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  section ;  and,  as  it  has  again  to 
be  employed  towards  the  close,  its  efficacy  there  would  be  materially  impaired  by 
its  previous  introduction. 
•    Why  has  the  fifth  of  the  first  chord  been  doubled  ? 

This  and  other  questions  we  leave  to  the  research  of  the  student.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  will  add  only  one  observation. 

In  the  examination  of  No.  204,  it  appears  that  the  occasional  introduction  of 
the  new  chord  of  the  seventh,  although  certainly  correct,  was  not  always  equally 
suitable ;  while  the  domuiant  chord  can  be  employed  without  hesitation  wherever 
its  introduction  does  not  lead  to  false  progressions  or  other  decided  evils,  {e.  g.  the 
doubling  of  the  third  in  the  following  chord).  We  have  also  found  that  the  dimin- 
ished triad,  compared  with  the  dominant  chord,  appears  narrow  and  meagre,  and 
the  chords  of  the  ninth  overladen  and  bombastic.  Indeed,  even  when  comparing 
the  dominant  chord  with  the  ms^or-triad,  we  find  that  the  latter  is  in  itself  capable 
of  giving  satisfaction,  while  the  former  can  only  do  so  by  moving  (resolving)  into 
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another  hannony.     Thus  we  observe  that  all  derived  chorda  are  less  free,  less 
fresh  and  satisfactory  than  the  original  chords,  and  that  all  harmonies  increase  in 
power  and  freshness,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  original  harmony  of  nature. 

Of  this  we  also  become  aware  in  practice.  We  have  found  that  several  of  the  in- 
versions of  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  although  possible,  were  not  easy  or  frequently 
i^plicable ;  that,  even  when  not  inverted,  this  chord  sometimes  might  be  placed  in 
unfavourable  positions.     The  inversions  of  the  new  chord  of  the  seventh  also. 
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are  neither  so  well  formed  nor  so  tractable  as  those  of  the  dominant  chord ;  while  it 
may  be  incidentally  remarked,  those  of  the  diminished  seventh 
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are  generally  of  more  easy  application ;  and,  although  undergoing  no  change  of 
sound,  may  become  new  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh  to  the  existing  lowest 
sound ;  an  observation  which  will  prove  firuitful  in  the  study  of  Modulation, 

From  the  above  explanations,  it  is  clear  that  a  return  from  derived  chords  to  the 
more  simple  originals ;  e.  g. 
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produces  no  unsatisfactory  effect,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

A  few  exercises  will  make  the  student  &miliar  with  the  chord  of  the  mijor 
ninth,  and  the  chords  of  the  seventh  derived  from  it.** 


*3.  Twenty-first  Exercise : — Harmoiiization  of  the  melodies  given  in  Appendix  XIII ;  if 
more  practice  should  be  required,  some  of  the  former  melodies  may  be  employed  for  this  purpoae. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


EXTENDED  FREEDOM  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  THE  DOMINANT  CHORD. 


Here  terminates  ihe  development  of  the  harmonies  arising  immediately  from 
the  fundamental  harmony  (p.  66)  of  the  major  and  minor  scales^. 

Of  all  these  chords,  the  dominant  chord  has  proved  the  most  active  and  prolific ; 
to  it  the  diminished  triad,  as  well  as  the  two  chords  of  the  ninth  with  their  chords 
of  the  seventh,  owe  their  origin.  Already  (at  p.  96)  considerable  licence  has  been 
allowed  to  this  chord,  in  regard  to  the  progression  of  its  parts.  Its  third,  when 
forming  one  of  the  middle  parts,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  other  sounds,  was  per- 
mitted to  descend,  its  seventh  to  ascend ;  both  in  order  that  the  next  chord  might 
not  remain  incomplete.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  the  connexion  of  the  chords, 
we  will  now  extend  this  freedom  still  farther.  We  will  permit  the  root  of  the 
dominant  chord,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  tonic,  to  remain  stationary  (a),  as  the 
fifth  of  the  following  triad  (this  has  already  been  done  in  No.  110),  as  if  it  were 
merely  the  octave  of  an  omitted  root  (b)  ;  or  occasionally,  but  only  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  proceed  to  the  third  instead  of  the  tonic  (r),  while  the  seventh, 
under  the  cover  of  the  other  parts,  ascends : 
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for  if  the  latter  were,  as  usual,  to  proceed  to  the  third,  there  would  arise  hidden 
octaves,  which  might  become  too  conspicuous,  and  therefore  offensive,  when  occurring 
between  the  extreme  parts  (d). 

The  first  licence  may,  unhesitatingly,  be  extended  to  the  roots  of  chords  of  the 
ninth  also : 
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not  so  the  second,  because  the  seventh  is  to  some  extent  compelled  by  the  ninth  tu 
move  in  its  original  direction. 


•  The  question.  How  far  the  minor  triad  may  also  bo  (considered  as  a  di-vialion  from  the 
major,  appertains  to  the  '*  Saenct'  of  Music'* 
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It  is  true  that  other  and  still  greater  deviations  from  the  usual  progression  of 
the  parts  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  allowable  and  proper ;  but  the 
student  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  where  he  is  permitted  to  free  himself  more 
boldly  from  the  rules  and  restraints  of  the  School.  Less  advanced  students,  more- 
over, are  apt  to  form  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  such 
licences ;  these  often  appear  to  them  allowable  or  even  necessary,  only  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  legitimate  resources  of  Urt,  and  value 
them  as  interesting  novelties,  when  they  are  merely  resorted  to  to  conceal  a  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge.  The  genuine  artist  vnll  not  hesitate  to  break  boldly  through 
all  the  preceding  rules  when  he  sees  occasion ;  but  he  wiU  not  do  so  on  iirivolous 
grounds,  or  with  senseless  temerity.  In  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  and  its 
careful  revisal,  he  will  observe  all  the  ordinary  rules,  and  only  break  through  them, 
when  his  object,  the  realization  of  his  ideas,  lies  beyond  their  sphere^. 

•  See  Appendix  G. 


SEVENTH    DIVISION. 


MODULATION  INTO  FOKEIGN  KEYS. 


Our  productions  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  one  particular  m^or  or  minor 
key,  and  contained  no  other  sounds  or  chords  than  those  belonging  to  that  key ;  nor 
have  we  met  with  anything  in  the  melodies  we  had  to  accompany  to  induce  or  ne- 
cessitate the  introduction  of  harmonies  foreign  to  the  key  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed. 

If  we  would  now  extend  the  range  of  our  artistic  operations,  and  enrich  our  me- 
lody and  harmony,  the  idea  which  first  presents  itself  is,  to  unite  in  one  piece  the 
sounds  and  harmonies  of  two  or  more  keys.  In  the  language  of  art,  this  is  termed 
modulo^ing  into  foreign  keys,  or  simply  modulation ;  although,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  131),  the  last  term  is  applied  in  a  broader  sense  to  the  whole  harmonic  construc- 
tion of  a  musical  composition. 

The  union  of  several  keys  in  a  single  piece  may  take  place,  so  that  the  original 
key  is  quitted  for  the  mere  temporary  introduction  of  one  or  more  chords,  or  a  pas- 
sage in  another  key.  Such  a  passing  change  is  called  a  transient  modulation.  Thus, 
if  in  a  piece  in  C  major,  passages  or  phrases  occasionally  appear,  which,  like  the  fol- 
lowing. 
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contain  sounds  not  to  be  found  in  the  key  of  C  major,  but  which  are  only  touched 
upon  in  passing,  and  without  decidedly  changing  the  original  key  for  another ;  these 
foreign  chords  are  termed  transitions.  In  this  manner,  Boieldieu  has  introduced  the 
chords  g — -ih — d  and  g — ^b — e  into  a  movement  in  D  major  (a), 
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in  order  to  return  immediately  after  to  the  original  key — ^the  sound  b\)  appearing  only 
for  a  moment  in  the  place  of  b  natural.  So  does  Mozart  (in  the  first  finale  of  Don 
Giovaimi),  at  b,  bar  3,  touch  upon  the  tragic  «b — which  reminds  us  of  (7  minor  or 
A  b  major — ^without  decidedly  quitting  the  key  of  C  major ;  a  real  change  of  key 
does  not  take  place  until  a  little  after ;  but  the  new  key  which  is  then  introduced  (G 
major)  is  not  one  in  which  the  sound  a  flat  occurs.  The  third  example  (c)  is  from 
a  composition  of  Spontini.  In  the  middle  of  a  strain  in  A  minor,  appears,  unex- 
pectedly, the  chord  of  d-—f — ib,  and,  without  any  other  consequence,  immediately 
disappears.  In  the  two  following  passages,  the  digression  from  the  original  key  is 
more  marked  and  continuous : 
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At  a,  the  composer  (Mehul)  modulates  in  a  most  decided  manner  (we  shall  soon 
learn  by  what  means)  into  the  key  of  F  major,  and  afterwards  introduces  the  stiU 
more  foreign  chord,  g — b  b — e  b-  At  b  (from  the  sestetto  in  Don  Giovanni),  Mozart  first 
modulates  into  E  minor,  and,  after  having  touched  upon  D  minor  (in  the  chord 
e — ^b — cJt — -g),  enters  the  key  of  B  minor.  Yet  in  neither  case  has  a  departure 
from  the  original  key  been  confirmed,  or  another  permanently  established  in  its  place. 
We  may,  however,  also  introduce  a  change  of  key,  either  with  the  intention  to  leave 
the  first  key  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  in  the  new  key  till  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted in  it  an  essential  or  important  part  (a  period  or  a  whole  movement)  of  the 
composition.  In  this  case,  the  change  of  keys  is  termed  a  real  modulation.  Thus, 
C.  M.  V.  Weber,  at  the  commencement  of  the  allegro  of  his  Overture  to  Der  Frey- 
ekutZy  introduces  the  principal  subject  in  0  minor.  Prom  this  key  he  proceeds  to  Eb 
major,  in  order  to  introduce  and  work  out  an  entirely  new  and  independent  subject : 
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he  afterwards  returns  to  dninor ;  but  the  overture  at  last  closes  in  Cms^or.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  is  not  a  musician  will  recognize  the  difference  between  transition  and 
modulation,  on  comparing  the  last  with  the  former  cases.  This  difference  consists  in 
the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view  when  changing  a  key,  and  not  in  the  manner  in 
which  that  change  takes  place,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected.  If  we  know 
how  to  proceed  from  one  key  to  another,  we  may  either  remain  in  the  new  key  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  then  return  to  the  one  we  left,  or  we  may  quit  the  latter  alto- 
gether, and  even  proceed  to  a  new  key.  For  this  reason,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of 
transition  and  modulation  as  separate  subjects  ;  both  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  reality, 
the  same,  and  we  will  comprehend  them — ^whether  transient  or  permanent — ^under 
the  common  term  of  modulaium. 
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FIRST  SECTION. 


THE   PRO0E8S   OF   MODULATION. 


We  modulate  from  one  key  into  another,  when  we  substitute  the  sounds  and 
chords  of  the  new  key  for  those  of  the  former  ;  e.  g,  instead  of  C  mi^or, 

c,     d,     e,    /,    y,     a,     by     c, 
with  its  three  major  triads  upon  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  ((7,  G,  F), 
Ac.  the  key  of  A  major, 

a,     b,     d,  d,     e,    /ft,  g%  a, 
with  its  major  triads  upon  J.,  Ey  and  2>,  &c.     This  would  be  the  most  complete, 
but  also  the  most  laborious,  mode  of  modulation. 

We  see,  however,  at  once,  that  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  useless  to  introduce  all 
the  soimds  and  harmonies  of  the  key  which  we  intend  to  substitute  for  another.  In 
the  above  case,  for  instance,  the  two  keys,  much  as  they  differ  from  each  other,  have 
yet  several  sounds  (a,  by  d,  e)  in  common.  These,  therefore,  can  be  no  distinctive 
marks  of  either  of  the  keys ;  they  do  viot  tell  us  whether  we  are  in  C  major  or  in  ^ 
major,  and  need  not  therefore  be  introduced. 

Thus  there  remain  the  sounds,  f%  c  S,  and  y  tf,  to  indicate  the  change  of  key. 
But,  although  they  may  tell  us  we  are  no  longer  in  C  major,  stiU  they  do  not  indi- 
cate that  we  have  entered  the  key  of  A  major ;  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  several 
other  keys  besides  that  of  A  (E  major,  B  major.  Ft  minor,  Ct  minor,  &c.),  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  one  key  only.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
foreign  sounds  may  be  introduced  into  a  composition  without  affecting  the  key,  having 
frequently  introduced  them  ourselves  in  forming  one-part  passages  and  sections.    Here 
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the  whole  chromatic  scale  appears  in  the  melody,  and  might  also  have  descended,  and 
yet  vre/eel  that  the  key  of  C  major  still  prevails  ;  we  shall  soon  know  the  reason, 
also,  why  the  key  is  not  affected  by  all  these  foreign  sounds. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  single  sounds  cannot  constitute  an  unerring  indication  of 
a  key  ;  and  if  they  are  not  this,  they  cannot  with  certainty  establish  any  key,  or,  in 
other  words,  effect  a  modulation.      For  this  end,  something  more,  a  harmony,  is  re- 
quired. 

But  which  are  the  harmonies  that  serve  as  sure  indications  of  a  new  key  ?  Those 
which  indicate  the  key  to  which  they  belong  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Miyor  or 
minor  triads  are  incapable  of  doing  so,  because  they  all  exist  in  several  different  keys  ; 
the  triad  c — e — g  may  occur  \  e.  g.  m  C  major,  G  major,  F  major,  F  minor, 
E  minor  ;  the  triad  a — c — e  in  A  minor,  E  minor,  6' major,  G  major,  i^  major,  &c. 
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But  we  know  that  there  is  one  chord  which  can  only  occur  in  one  key ;  this  is  the 
tkminoHt  ekord  (p.  95).  When,  tiierefiire,  a  foreign  dominant  diord  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, we  know,  not  only  that  a  change  of  key  has  taken  pb^ce,  but  abo  which  key 
has  been  entered  upon.     Thus,  e.  g.  if  the  chord, 

«  —  ^Jt  —  ^  —  d, 
were  to  appear  in  C  major,  we  should  know  at  once,  not  only  that  we  are  no  longer 
in  this  key,  but  also  that  we  can  be  in  no  other  than  the  key  of  A,  For  there  is  no 
g  sharp  in  the  keys  of  C,  (r,  and  D  major,  nor  in  any  of  the  major  keys  with  flats ; 
on  the  other  hand,  no  d  natural  is  to  be  found  in  any  major  key  with  four  or  more 
sharps ;  while  in  all  minor  keys,  excepting  that  of  ^,  one  sound  or  other  of  the  chord 
(tf.  g.xnB  minor,  g  8 — ^in  F  J|  minor,  e)  will  be  found  missing. 

Thus  the  dominant  chord  is  a  certain  sign  of  its  own  key ;  but  it  does  not  indicate 
the  modey  being  the  same  (p.  134)  in  major  and  minor.  The  above  dominant  chord, 
therefore,  tells  us  that  we  have  entered  the  key  of  J.,  but  leaves  undecided  whether 
it  is  the  key  of  A  mfyor  or  A  minor.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  the  tonic  har- 
mony which  follows ;  if  it  be  a — cjf — e,  we  know  that  a  modulation  into  A  m^or 
has  taken  place ;  if  it  be  a— c — e,  we  have  entered  the  key  of  A  minor. 

The  dominant  chord  is,  then,  a  decided  means  of  modulation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  one ;  we  shall  shortly  discover  others,  equally,  as  well  as  more  or  less, 
decided.  In  the  human  mind  and  affections  all  is  not  equally  definite,  or  definitely 
demonstrated  ;  so,  likewise,  we  must  give  a  corresponding  expression  to  undecided 
emotions.  We  shall,  indeed,  discover  amongst  the  resources  for  modulation  such  as 
we  have  before  considered  insufficient,  viz.  major  triads  and  single  sounds.  Here 
we  cannot  admit  them,  because  the  greatest  clearness  and  decision  are  demanded  in 
the  beginning  ;  but  when  the  student  has  mastered  the  ordinary  and  most  decided 
forms  of  modulation,  the  study  of  the  others  will  assume  its  proper  place  and  value. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  subject  will  apply  to  the  first  means  of  modulation ; 
viz. 

1.    The  Dominant  Chord. 

The  first  question  for  consideration  is : 

How  can  we  effect  a  modulation  from  one  key  into  another  ? 

In  the  present  instance  we  answer :  by  the  introduction  of  the  dominant  chord 
of  that  key  into  which  we  intend  to  modulate. 

Inversions  being  essentially  the  same  as  their  original  chords,  it  is  obvious  that, 
instead  of  the  dominant  chord,  we  may  employ  its  chord  of  the  fiflh  and  sixth,  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  or  of  the  second.  Further,  as  the  dominant  chord  is  the  same  in 
mi^or  as  in  minor,  it  depends  upon  us  into  which  of  the  two  modes  we  shall  lead  the 
modulation.  Every  foreign  dominant  chord,  therefore,  in  reality,  opens  the  way  to 
two  new  keys,  the  major  and  minor  keys  upon  the  tonic  of  its  root. 

The  above  is  the  essential  point  in  the  doctrine  of  modulation  by  means  of  the 
dominant  chord.     The  practical  proceeding  requires  only  a  few  explanations. 

In  the^r«^  place,  the  introduction  of  the  dominant  chord  must  of  course  be  ef- 
fected in  a  faultiess  manner.  Were  we,  e.  g.  in  modulating  from  C  to  G,  to  proceed 
as  here  at  a, 
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G  G         b     G  G 

217* 


^jqy  ±  II  i^^ 


we  should  effect  our  purpose,  but  not  without  caunngoonsecatiYe  fifths  (c — -g,  d — a). 
These  &ults  must  be  avoided,  either  as  at  6,  or  in  some  other  way. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  combination  of  the  harmony, 
or,  at  least,  to  know  how  to  preserve  it,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  special  reason  to 
give  it  up.  The  dominant  chord  to  be  introduced  must  therefore  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  chord  after  which  it  is  to  appear.  We  know  that  such  a  con- 
nexion is  indicated  externally  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  sounds  common  to  both 
chords.    Thus,  if  we  were  to  modulate  from  (7  to  ^b  in  this  manner, 


218 


^m 


:^J& 


we  should  have  employed  the  proper  means,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
previous  harmony  and  the  modulating  dominant  chord  unconnected.  This,  as  said 
before,  may  not  be  a  feult ;  but  we  ought,  at  least,  to  know  how  to  preserve  the  com- 
bination of  the  harmony,  if  required.  We  therefore  adopt  this  as  a  rule  in  all  future 
cases. 

How  are  we  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  chord  from  which  we  proceed, 
and  the  required  dominant  chord,  in  case  they  prove  to  be  unconnected  harmonies  ? 
By  inserting  between  them  one  or  several  chords  which  are  connected  as  well  with  the 
preceding  harmony  as  with  the  dominant  chord.     Here 

a  Eb  G  E^ 
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t>  i'pz^^^  II  'i^i-^^^ 


the  above  modulation  from  Cto  Eh  has  been  effected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
combination  of  the  harmony  preserved  at  a,  by  means  of  an  intervening  chord ;  at  b, 
by  means  of  two  chords.  In  all  future  cases  we  shall  employ  only  one  chord,  leaving 
it  to  the  student  to  discover  the  more  gradual  ways. 

Such  harmonies  as  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  connection,  we 
will  term  mediating  chords. 

What  chords  may  serve  as  such  ?  In  the  first  place,  only  those  belonging  to  the 
key  from  which  we  modulate.  Were  we  to  employ  foreign  chords  (e.  g.  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  218,  the  chord  f- — ab — c),  we  should  thereby  have  already  quitted  C 
major,  without  knowing  the  key  we  are  in,  or  that  we  are  arriving  at.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  no  modulation  from  (7  to  j^b*  as  required. 


*  Tho  threo  first  chords  (tonic  triad,  dominant  chord,  tonic  triad)  servo  to  establish  the  key 
from  which  we  intend  to  modulate.  In  all  subsequent  examples,  thia  fixing  of  the  previous  key 
will  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place,  and  therefore  a  tonic  triad  only  employed,  instead  of  the 
above  three  chords. 
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Neither  can  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  ninth,  or  a  diminished  triad,  serve  as  a 
mediating  chord ;  for  they  all  require  to  be  resolved  into  a  tonic  harmony,  and  not  (as 
far  as  we  know  at  present)  into  a  foreign  dominant  chord.  In  C  major  or  C  minor, 
e.  g.  the  chords 

-  h  —  d—f 
"  h  —  d  —  f  —  aorab 
h  —  d  — f  —  aorab 
h  —  d  —f 

d—f    ab 

resolve  into  e — e — ^,  or  c — eb — ^,  and  therefore  cannot  lead  to  d—ft — a — c,  or 
e — -gH — b — d,  &c. 

Thus  there  are  only  the  mi^or  and  minor  triads  remaining  to  serve  as  mediating 
chords ;  e.  g.m  C  major  and  minor,  these : 

(7  major.  (7  minor. 
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i 


6g~ti^ 


Between  the  tonic  triad  and  the  modulating  dominant  chord  (if  not  directly  con- 
nected), there  are  consequently  fiee  possible  means  of  connexion  in  m^'or,  and  three 
in  minor.  In  the  following  example,  we  shall  always  proceed  firom  the  tonic  triad  of 
C  major. 

But  which  of  the  mediating  chords  is  applicable  in  each  special  case  ?  and  which 
is  the  most  suitable  amongst  those  that  may  be  employed  ?  Every  chord  is  applica- 
ble which  has  sounds  in  common  with  the  two  chords  requiring  to  be  connected.  In 
a  modulation  from  CtoE,  for  instance,  any  (^  the  five  connecting  chords  in  major 
might  be,  as  seen  here, 

b  e 
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^^p^ 


1221 


en: 


^=r¥ 


m 


IOl 


W 


^^=w 


S£^ 


employed.  In  general,  however,  that  chord  must  be  considered  as  the  most  suitable 
which  leads  us  nearest  to  the  key  into  which  we  wish  to  modulate  ;  i.  e.  which  re- 
minds us  of  a  key  (p.  88)  that  is  closely  related  to  the  new  key.  Of  the  above  me- 
diations, therefore,  that  at  a,  which  reminds  us  of  J^  minor,  would  be  the  most 
direct ;  that  at  e  the  most  distant^.  Consequently,  in  modulating  from  C  major 
into  a  key  with  sharps,  the  triads  upon  Ey  (r,  -4,  and  J9,  will  serve  us  best ;  whilst 
those  upon  F  and  D  will  be  most  suitable  for  modulations  into  keys  with  fiats. 


*  Should  wo  bo  unable  to  tell  at  once  which  is  the  nearest  related  kcj,  ^e  harmonic  for- 
mula,  given  at  p.  88,  will  assist  us.  Wo  exemplify  it  onc«  more,  signifying,  at  the  same  time, 
tho  clcvationB  or  depresaions  oociuring  in  the  scale  of  each,  whether  indicated  by  the  signature 
or  not : 


Major 


Minor  relatives 


(one  b)  F 

C 

Q  (onejf) 

(one  $,  and  one  V) 

a 

(one  If) 

(two  If) 
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Sometimes,  when  it  is  required  to  modulate  into  a  very  distant  key,  not  one  -^t* 
the  above  connecting  chords  seems  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  order  to  modulate, 
e,  g,  from  C  major  to  CJt  major,  we  require  the  chord  of  the  dominant  to  (7tJ,  ^^z. 
g% — ^tt — dt—ftt,  a  harmony  not  existing  in  C  major,  and  which,  therefore, 
cannot  combine  with  any  chord  in  that  key.  In  such  cases,  we  have  recoiu^e  to 
the  expedient  of  an  enharmonic  alteration  of  the  names  and  notation  of  the  intervals*. 
We  change  (7 Jt  major  into  Dh  major,  with  the  dominant  chord,  a\) — r — eb — g\) 
(as  at  a),  and  have  thereby 

O                  I)\>           C                b    Ci          C         e         (A    ^ 
fe— "-^^ "-^ -=- ^ 


attained  our  object ;  or  we  leave  the  notation  unaltered  (as  at  b  and  c),  but  treat  the 
chord  as  if  it  had  been  thus  altered. 

Thirdly;  when  modulating  into  foreign  keys,  we  shall  lead  the  parts  as  conve- 
niently as  possible,  letting  each  retain  its  place  when  the  same  sound  exists  in  the 
next  chord,  or  proceeding  to  the  nearest  interval  of  the  foUowing  harmony  when  a 
change  of  place  is  required  (p.  100).  This  is  especially  necessary  when  a  chord  is 
introduced  into  the  modulation  which  contains  sounds  extraneous  to  the  preceding 
harmony.     If  it  were  neglected  in  such  cases ;  e.  g.  here  : 


223 


i 


TfaP" 


»    —        — P— 


"Hyzy 


.'bo. 


-G^ 


*^ 


^ 


eh 


m 


j^A 


^1 


there  would  be  a  contradiction  between  the  parts,  the  same  interval  appearing  unal- 
tered in  one  part,  and  depressed  or  elevated  in  another  (e  -  -  ^b),  which  would  cause 
the  hearer  to  think  that  one  of  them  must  be  wrong.  This  circumstance,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  unusual  progression  of  some  of  the  parts,  would  give  a  strange 
and  contradictory  effect  to  the  modulation,  although  the  harmonies  may,  in  other  re- 
spects, be  introduced  in  a  faultiess  manner.  Such  a  contradiction  between  the  parts 
of  two  consecutive  chords  is  termed  a 

false  relation; 
and  we  see  (No.  223)  that  it  may  sometimes — ^not  always — give  the  harmony  a 
distorted  character.  We  need  not,  however,  be  over-anxious  upon  this  subject  "j* ; 
if  we  adhere  to  the  rule,  we  shall  conduct  each  part  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
and  depress  or  raise  a  sound  only  in  that  part  where  the  same  sound  appeared  unal- 
tered in  the  preceding  chord ;  and  then  no  false  relations  can  arise. 

*  The  Universal  School  of  Music  teaches  us  that  those  sounds,  intervals,  chords,  and  keys 
are  termed  enharmonic^  which  are  the  same  as  regards  their  sound,  but  differ  in  name.  Thus  the 
sounds  ef  and  d\)y  the  minor  third,  e—e]^,  and  the  augmented  second,  e — rff,  the  chord  of  the 
seventh,  b — d—f—a  [7,  and  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  b — d—f—g  )f,  or  the  chord  of  the 
third  and  fourth,  b — d—e%—g*lf^  the  key  oiO^  major  (or  minor),  and  F%  major  (or  minor), 
are,  or  contain,  the  very  same  sounds  (produced  on  the  piano  by  striking  the  same  keys),  but, 
under  different  names,  and  represented  by  different  characters,  are  termed  enharmonic. 


t  Sec  Appendix  II. 
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After  these  explanations,  modulations  by  means  of  the  dominant  chord  no  longer 
present  any  difficulty.     We  see  them  here,  from  C  into  all  the  other  keys : 


c— 


c— 


fe 


224 


K 


q: 


^m 


1 1  <ig  "TTg 


c— 


M 


n 


c— 


c— 


A^ 


J]  *^f^ 


i  II 1  bfe 


^S: 


p    ..n 


^ 


J.  >»]?£*  b'^gr^ 


c- 


i)b 


m 


1=^   s:  II 


jss: 


^'•^ — 'S^ 


z: 


s 


g      bS^ 


-b^i^- 


^    ^bg^ 


-^ 


J.       1    *^  — fe: 


These  are  all  as  short  and  direct  as  possible ;  only  in  the  modulation  into  By  we  might 
have  dispensed  with  the  connecting  chord,  had  we  not  wished  to  avoid  the  step  of  the 
augmented  second,  g — a  J|  (p.  135).  With  the  exception  of  this,  and  three  other  mo- 
dulations, they  have  all  been  effected  without  the  aid  of  a  connecting  chord*,  although 
we  know  that  in  each  case  several  might  have  been  introduced. 

In  the  modulation  into  2>,  the  lower  part  of  the  first  chord  has  c,  while  the  upper 
part  in  the  next  chord  has  c  tt.  Is  not  this  what  we  have  termed  a  &lse  relation  ? 
No ;  for  the  upper  part  also  had  c  in  the  preceding  chord,  and  from  this  moved  to 
e  tt,  which  was  the  nearest  sound. 

Might  not  the  same  modulation  have  been  effected  in  this  manner, 


225 


^ 


b 


Q- 


ZT 


IBL 


and  thus  the  lower  part  made  to  move  from  c  to  c  ft,  as  at  a  ?  Yes ;  but  the  other 
way  (No.  224)  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  because,  the  upper  part  being  the  more 
prominent  of  the  two,  the  ear  expects  the  extraneous  sound,  c  jf ,  to  appear  in  this, 
and  not  in  the  lower  part.  FoV  the  same  reason,  the  modulation  at  ^,  where  the 
progression  from  y  to  ^  ft  is  concealed  amongst  the  middle  parts,**  would  be  still  more 
strange  than  that  at  a. 


*  The  student  is  reminded  that  No.  221  contained  five  different  mediations  for  a  single  mo- 
dulation. It  is,  however,  customary  to  consider  each  of  those  mediations  as  a  special  modula- 
tion. This  is  evidently  erroneous ;  for  all  mediating  chords  which  have  as  yet  been  employed 
belong  to  the  previous  key ;  consequently,  they  cannot  effect  a  modulation  into  a  new  one.  As, 
however,  all  are  really  necessary,  the  student  should  not  neglect  to  make  himself  well  acquainted 
with  them. 

S4  Hoenty'teeond  Exercise. — ^Write  out  modulations  from  C  major  and  from  C  minor  into  all 
the  other  keys ;  first  in  the  shortest  possible  manner,  and  afterwards  with  all  the  mediations 
that  may  present  themselves.  Repeat  the  same  modulations  upon  the  instrument,  proceeding 
in  succession  from  each  of  the  twelve  major  and  minor  keys. 
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One  modulation  is  wanting  altogether  in  No.  224 ;  viz.  that  from  the  major  key 
into  its  own  minor  key ;  e.  g,  from  C  major  to  C  minor,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  first 
sight,  this  change  of  keys  seems  to  lie  nearer  than  any  other,  as  both  modes  have  the 
same  dominant  chord. 


226  Azz^l « == 


- CriC ^ C^ .  Ut. ^ b< 


ffl  ^  Q 


But  this  circumstance  is  the  very  reason  why  the  dominant  chord  cannot  here  be 
a  sufficiently  decided  means  of  modulation.  Being  common  to  both,  it  is  incapable 
(^distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other;  hence,  the  above  modulations  (No.  226) 
are  altogether  without  force.  We  shall  learn  hereafter  how  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  modes  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

It  has  ab*eady  been  said  (p.  154),  that  there  are  other  means  of  modulation  be- 
sides the  dominant  chord ;  these,  therefore,  have  still  to  be  considered.  In  one 
respect  we  have,  however,  ah-eady  attained  what  we  aimed  at : 

we  are  able  to  modulate  into  foreign  keys  ; 
if  not  in  several  ways,  at  least  in  one.  Reserving  the  consideration  of  the  other  means 
of  modulation  for  a  future  period,  we  will  at  once  apply  our  newly-acquired  know- 
ledge to  practical  purposes. 


M  1' 


t) 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   MODULATION    IN   THE   TREATMENT   OF   GIVEN   MELODIES. 


Our  fonner  harmonizations  have  exhibited  great  sameness ;  because  our  melodies, 
as  well  as  their  accompaniments,  have  been  confined  to  one  key.  Now  that  we  have 
learned  to  connect  the  harmonies  of  different  keys,  we  are  also  able  to  accompany 
those  melodies  which  do  not  remain  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  key.  With 
this,  a  distinction  comes  into  play,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  been  required  to  no- 
tice ;  viz.  between  melodies  that  necessarily  require  a  modulation  into  a  foreign  key, 
and  those  which  merely  admit  of  such.  In  contradistinction  to  the  foreign  keys,  the 
one  in  which  a  piece  commences  and  generally  closes,  is  termed  the 

Principal  Key; 
and  those  into  which  we  modulate  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 

Secondary  Keys. 
Thus,  the  principal  key  of  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Coriolanus  is  C  minor ;  one  of  the 
secondary  keys  ]&  Eh  major.      In  the  Overture  to  Der  Preyschfttz  alsOj  C  minor  is 
the  principal  key,  and  E  b  major  one  of  the  accessory  keys. 

In  future,  therefore,  when  we  have  to  harmonize  a  melody,  the  first  question  that 
has  to  be  answered  will  be, 

whether  modulations  into  foreign  keys  are  required; 
or, 

at  least,  whether  such  modulations  are  advisable  f 
for  they  are  always  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  modulation  into  foreign  keys  is  advisable  and  admissible  only 
when  it  can  be  employed  without  impairing  the  force  of  the  principal  key,  and  when 
not  too  many  and  too  distant  harmonies  are  introduced.  Were  we,  e.  g.  to  accom- 
pany the  following  melody,  for  which  the  harmonic  resources  of  the  key  of  C  major 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  in  this  manner. 


227 


'j^^X^ 


e 


proceeding  with  the  second  chord  to  A  minor,  then,  after  a  momentary  return  to  the 
principal  key  (^),  modulating  into  F  major  (r),  and  closing  the  first  section  in  D 
major  (a),  &c.  &c.  the  predominance  of  the  principal  key  would  not  only  be  thereby 
destroyed,  but  the  composition  deprived  of  all  unity  and  consistency.  A  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  harmonic  construction,  would  not  comprehend  what  busi- 
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ness  FU  minor  (e)  had  in  C  major,  or  how  the  first  section  came  to  close  in  D 
miy'or ;  while  the  uninitiated  would  be  perplexed  and  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
continual  wandering  of  the  harmony  firem  one  key  to  another*. 

But  although  such  palpable  confusion,  as  in  the  above,  is  at  once  perceived  by 
every  one,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite  directions  as  to  the 
extent  and  frequency  of  modulation.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  ad- 
visable to  preserve  the  ascendancy  of  the  principal  over  the  extraneous  keys — ^that  the 
former  ought  to  be  firmly  established,  not  only  towards  the  close,  but  also  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  and  that,  of  the  foreign  keys,  those  nearly  related  are  generally  to  be 
preferred  to  those  which  are  more  distant.  The  chief  faults  in  No.  227  were,  there- 
fore, firstly,  that  the  principal  key  was  abandoned  too  soon ;  and  secondly,  the  mo- 
^  dulations  into  D  major  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  and  into  the  remote  key  of  -FJJ 
fyvvv»v<Aj|ffg  in  the  second  section. 

This  subject  will  be  further  explained  in  Section  6 ;  at  present,  we  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  caution,  make  only  a  restricted  use  of  modulation,  especially  such  as  leads  to  remote 
keys ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  fall  into  the  error  of  esteeming  frequent  or  distant 
modulations  as  something  to  be  proud  of,  since  we  have  seen  that  all  modulations 
are  comparatively  easy. 

Our  course  of  action  is,  however,  more  clearly  pointed  out,  when  the  melody 
itself  necessitates  a  modulation  into  foreign  keys.  This  may  be  the  case  externcMif, 
when  foreign  sounds  occur  in  the  melody ;  intemallif  (but  less  plainly),  when  the 
melody  takes  a  peculiar  turn. 

1.    External  Indications 

of  the  necessity  of  a  modulation,  are  sounds  not  belonging  to  the  original  key  of  the 
melody.  Thus,  when  the  sound  /J|  appears  in  a  melody  set  in  C  major,  it  may 
be  a  sign  that  the  key  is  changed ;  for  there  is  no/jj  in  the  key  of  C  major.  Now, 
from  the  moment  that  this  sound  has  caused  us  to  proceed  to  another  key,  say  G 
m^'or,  everything  changes ;  we  have  lefl  the  key  in  which  we  began,  and  think  only 
of  the  sounds,  harmonies,  relations,  &c.  of  G  majdr.  If  then,  again,  a  sound 
appears — for  instance,/^ — which  does  not  belong  to  G  major,  this  sound  might 
make  a  new  modulation  necessary.  We  say  it  might ;  for  we  shall  see  hereafter  that 
extraneous  sounds  do  not  always  of  necessity  affect  theharmonyf.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  will  consider  every  sound  in  the  melody  as  belonging  to  the  harmony,  and 
exercising  an  influence  over  the  modulation. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  foreign  sound  makes  its  appearance  in  one  of  our  melo- 
dies, we  shall  accept  it  as  a  sign  that  a  change  of  key  is  taking  place ;  and  having  yet 
no  other  means  of  modulation  than  the  dominant  chord,  we  shall  recognise  in  the  new 
sound  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  dominant  chord  of  a  new  key.  The  dominant  chord 
of  what  key  ? 

*  Here  we  see  again  how  indispensable  connexion  and  consistency  arc  in  music  also.  Taken 
singly,  there  is  no  harmonic  progression  in  No.  227  that  could  bo  said  to  be  faulty  or  objection- 
able, and  yet  the  whole  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  a  tissue  of  musical  nonsense. 

t  Instances  of  this  have  already  occurred  in  No.  44 — 50,  where  the  mtiodiy  pauses  through 
foreign  soimds,  without,  in  reality,  quilting  the  key  of  Cmajor  ;  so  also  in  No.  216. 
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The  answer  to  this  question  has  ab-eady  been  (p.  157)  anticipated.     Every  sound 
may  be  either  the  root,  third,  fiflh,  or  seventh  of  a  dominant  chord;  thus,  the  sound 
f%  having  previously  considered  our  key  to  be  C  major,  may  be  an  interval  of  the 
chords 

ft  —  n  —  ct  —  e 

d  —  ft  —  a     —  c 
b  —  dt—ft  —  « 

and  thus  indicate  a  modulation  into  either  of  the  keys  of  By  G,  E,  or  (7  J  major  or 
minor.  This  number  of  possible  modulations  is,  however,  limited ;  firstltfy  by  the 
necessary  progression  of  the  different  intervals  of  the  dominant  chord.  F^  can  only 
be  the  root  or  octave  of  one  of  the  above  chords,  when  it  proceeds  to  by  or  remains  in 
its  place  ;  it  can  only  be  a  third,  when  it  ascends  to  y,  the  next  degree  above ;  it  can 
only  be  a  seventh,  when  it  descends  to  e  or  e  ]( ;  it  can  only  be  a  fifth,  when  it  as- 
cends or  descends  one  degree  (toy  oryjjt  or  «),  or  perhaps  (No.  161,  (/)  when  it 
skips  to  the  fifth  (b)  below.  In  the  Becond  place,  we  will  make  a  distinction  between 
the  keys  to  which  the  foreign  sound  may  possibly  lead,  giving,  in  general,  the  pre- 
ference to  that  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  original,  or  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding key. 

When  harmonizing  a  melody,  we  have,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  establish  the 
principal  key,  as  firom  this  the  whole  modulation  must  proceed.  The  signature  of  the 
melody  is  not  in  itself  a  sufticient  guide,  it  being  common  to  two  different  keys  (the 
major  and  its  relative  minor)  ;  we  have,  therefore,  to  examine  in  which  of  the  two 
modes  the  necessary  perfect  whole-close  (p.  106)  can  be  effected. 

Let  us  take  this  melody 


for  an  example.  The  absence  of  a  signature  points  to  C  major  or  A  minor ;  but  a 
perfect  fiill-close  upon  its  last  sound  is  only  possible  in  C  major ;  for,  if  treated  as  A 
minor,  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord  would  appear  in  the  upper  part,  and,  moreover, 
require  to  be  doubled. 

In  the  third  bar,  the  sound /jf  makes  its  appearance,  a  sign  that  we  have  to  leave 
C  major.  As  it  proceeds  upwards  to  y,  it  must  be  either  the  third  or  fifth  of  a  do- 
minant chord  (d—f% — a — c,  or  h — d%—f% — a),  and  therefore  lead  either  to  G 
major  or  E  minor.  We  prefer  to  go  to  (r  major,  on  account  of  its  being  more  nearly 
related  to  C  m^'or  than  the  other  key. 

In  the  fifth  bar  we  meet  with  a  </ J,  which  calls  for  another  change  of  key.  As 
this  sound  remains  stationary  in  the  next  chord,  we  might  consider  it  as  the  root 
(octave)  of  the  dominant  chord  of  (rjf  major  {d*ff—-J% — a% — cjf);  such  a  remote 
key  cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  be  thought  of;  we  therefore  treat  the  sound  d% 
as  the  third  in  the  dominant  chord  of  E  minor,  and  thus  remain  in  a  relative  key  of 
G  majof,  until  the  foUowing  /forces  us  to  quit  this  key  also,  and  return  to  the  ori- 
ginal key  of  C  major.     Here 
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229 


the  above  scheme  of  modulation  has  been  worked  out. 

2.    Internal  Indications 

of  modulation  are  turns  in  the  course  of  a  melody  which  cannot  be  properly  treated 
without  a  change  of  keys,  although  no  foreign  sound  appears  in  the  melody  itself. 
That  the  latter  circumstance  does  not  make  a  modulation  into  a  fiHreign  key  impos- 
sible, is  evident,  inasmuch  as  every  sound  of  the  scale  may  become  an  interval  of  a 
foreign  dominant  chord ;  that  the  sound/  may  occur  in  these  chords, 

f  —  a  —  c  —  ev 
dj) —  /  —  a\) —  cb 
bh—  d—f—a\> 
as  well  as  in  the  original  dominant  chord,  ff — b — dr--f. 

But  whence  the  necessity  for  a  modulation,  where  no  foreign  sound  in  tiie  melody 
indicates  it  ?  Firstly ^  in  the  subsequent  sounds  of  the  melody,  which  show  that  a 
modulation  must  have  taken  place  previously,  although  at  the  point  where  they  occur 
no  modulation  is  possible.     This  we  may  observe  in  the  following  melody  : 
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m 


{^^-^iH-t-H-hf^-H 


which,  as  we  see  from  the  signature,  the  close,  and  also  from  the  ofl-repeated  sound 
g%,  is  in  the  key  of  A  minor.  The  harmony  may  remain  in  this  key  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  bar  of  the  first  part  (a). 
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where  the  following  sound  causes,  at  the  same  time,  a  false  relation  and  cessation. 
We  see  at  once  that  the  sound  g  is  irrecondleable  to  a  harmony  in  A  minor,  and  that 
the  latter  key  should  have  been  quitted  some  time  previously.     The  second  section  of 
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the  melody  (6)  may  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  C  major,  mitil  the  sound  y  $, 
in  the  sixth  bar,  renders  a  modulation  into  A  minor  necessary.  The  following  would 
have  been  a  better  treatment  of  this  melody : 


jH^irh^nirhni^i'^'^^ 


^^ 


N  ^  ^  ^  C 


r  I  r  J  r  r  1 


A  modulation  into  a  foreign  key  may,  secondly,  become  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  melody ;  e.  g.  when  the  latter  has  the  form  of  a  period,  the 
arrangement  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  represented  without  the  aid  of  secondary  keys. 
Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter ;  at  present,  it  will  suffice  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing to  our  previous  observations,  p.  166 : 

that  the  first  section  of  a  period  occasionally  ends  with  a  modulation  into 
the  key  of  the  dominant,  and  a  full  close  in  this  key,  instead  of  a  half- 
close. 
This  may  sometimes  be  discovered  in  the  melody.      If,  e.  y.  the  first  section  of  a 
melody  in  C  major  were  to  terminate  in  this  manner, 
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or 


X 


tr. 


^k  ^ 


1 


32r 


there  would  be  no  foreign  sound  indicating  the  necessity  of  a  modulation,  and  yet  we 
should  find  it  impossible  to  effect  a  satisfactory  close  by  means  of  the  harmonies  of 
C  major  only.     We  should  be  obliged  either  to  close,  as  at  c  and  ^, 

h 


-^f- 


^ 


22 


iS: 
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'W 


£P 


F! 


IS- 


is: 


ss: 


ZL 


^m 


/  ' 


"cr 


I 


^ 


[  I       ll_g  •  g. 


«: 

■^- 


1^ 


la: 


^ 


-«h 


1 
1 
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in  a  grand  and  solemn  manner,  altogetiier  unsuitable  to  the  first  section  of  a  simple 
period,  or  become  trivial,  as  at  d,  or  lame,  as  at  a,  or  introduce  unconnected  harmo- 
nies, as  at  y*and  b.  This  last  case,  however,  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  have  done. 
We  should  have  modulated  into  G,  the  key  of  the  dominant : 
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this  would  have  given  the  first  section  a  close  of  sufficient  force,  and  lefl  a  return  to 
the  original  key  and  a  perfect  tonic  dose  for  the  second  section. 

Referring  once  more  to  those  modulations  which  have  been  found  possible,  but 
not  necessary  (p.  164),  we  shall  feel  more  inclined  to  be  sparing  in  their  employment, 
now  that  we  have  seen  how  frequently  we  may  have  to  introduce  modulations  that 
are  not  optional.^^ 


S5  Twenty-third  Exercise. — Harmonization  of  the  melodies  given  in  the  Musical  Appendix 
XIV ;  the  necessary  mediations  being  at  once  introduced. 
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Every  introduction  of  a  foreign  chord  must  be  considered  as  a  new  motivo,  and 
may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  harmonic  passages.  The  formation  of 
such  passages  having  been  fiilly  explained,  a  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  means  may  be  applied  to  it. 

The  nearest  modulation  Qf  we  look  to  the  relation  of  the  keys)  is  that  into  the 
dominant     By  continuing  it, 


we  obtain  an  harmonic  sequence,  which  leads  us  successively  from  C  major  to  the 
keys  of  G,  2>,  A,  E,  B,  and  Ft^  major.  From  /'JJ  we  might  have  proceeded 
through  the  chord  yU — b^ — ^tt— i/"!!  to  CJt  major  with  7  sharps,  thence  to 
GU  miyor  with  8  sharps,  and  so  on  to  ^]t  nuyor  with  12  sharps.  We  have,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  change  the  above  chord  enharmonically  into  ab — c — eb — ^b, 
which  brings  us  to  D  b,  thence  to  J.  b,  and  finally  back  to  C  major,  with  the  signa- 
tures decreasing  in  number  from  five  to  none. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  not  only  the  original  intention 
of  modulating  into  the  key  of  the  dominant  has  been  steadily  carried  out,  but  that 
this  has  also  been  done  in  every  case,  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  the  whole 
passage  showing  a  repetition  of  motivos  exactly  alike  in  extent  (two  bars),  contents 
and  form.  It  is  plain  that  the  same  series  of  modulations  might  have  been  carried 
out  by  other  means. 

Another  motivo  equally  near,  is  that  formed  by  a  modulation  into  the  sub- 
dominant  ;  its  repetition  leads  to  a  passage  similar  to  the  above,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

We  might  next  form  a  sequence  which  should  lead  us  successively  from  one  key 
to  another,  situated  a  major  third  higher  ; 


viz.  from  C  to  E,  from  E  to  Gt  (instead  of  which  we  have  written  A  b),  from 
A  b  back  to  C. 

Other   passages  might  be  formed  by  repeated  modulations  into  a  key  situated  a 
minor  third  above,  or  a  major  or  minor  third  below,  the  preceding  one.     Here 
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238 


f  ^  ^ 


we  see  a  sequence  of  modulations  into  the  major  second  above ;  from  CtoD,  E, 
Fty  Gty  A%  B^ — instead  of  which  we  have  employed  the  more  convenient  keys 
of  Aby  Bhy  O.  We  might  have  descended  in  the  same  manner  from  Cto  -Bb, 
Aby  Gb,E,D,  a 

The  commencement  of  No.  238  suggests  the  idea  of  modulating  in  succession 
from  one  degree  of  the  major  scale  to  the  next.     We  are  able  to  do  so, 

C  D  E  F  G  A  B  C 


239 


without  any  alteration,  but  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  progression  of  the  parts  in  the 
third  and  seventh  bars*.  The  harmonic  passage  here  obtained,  is  not  only  richer  in 
its  contents  than  the  preceding  one,  but  it  also  contains  a  series  of  better-connected 
harmonies. 

The  progression  through  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  whole  tones  in  No.  238, 
though  apparently  more  consistent,  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  musical  art 
than  that  in  No.  239 ;  the  science  of  music  recognizes  no  such  progression  in  its  origi- 
nal series  of  sounds,  the  major  and  minor  scales ;  it  intermixes  whole  tones  and  semi- 
tones, and  its  productions,  like  those  of  nature,  derive  their  beauty  and  effect 
from  the  changes  which  prevent  monotony,  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the 
wholef. 

That  the  major  scale  descending,  and  the  minor  scale  both  ascending  and 
descending,  may  be  similarly  harmonized,  that  modulations  may  be  employed 
which  lead  successively  to  a  key  situated  a  semitone  above 
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or  below,  is  evident,  and  requires  no  explanation. 


*  We  have  here  an  inducement  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  gradual  development  of 
our  resources.  Atjirgt,  the  scale  was  to  us  a  mere  succession  of  single,  though  in  some  manner 
connected,  sounds ;  next  we  learned  how  to  hiumonize  this  series  (No.  98),  but  our  harmony 
was  without  symmetry ;  we  th^n  became  acquainted  with  the  chords  of  the  sixth,  and  were 
able  not  only  to  give  a  symmetrical  form  of  accompaniment  to  the  scale,  but  also  to  make  each 
of  its  sounds  the  bass  of  a  special  chord ;  now  each  sound  has  become  the  tonic  of  a  new  scale. 

t  This  might  look  as  a  condemnation  of  the  previous  harmonic  passages,  as  well  as  those 
commencing  in  No.  240,  all  of  which  show  an  uninterrupted  repetition  of  the  same  progres- 
sions, were  it  not  understood  that  they  are  prolonged  so  far,  merely  for  the  practice  of  the 
student,  and  that,  when  artistically  employed,  the  composer  will  only  carry  them  so  far  as  may 
%uit  his  purpose. 
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It  is  equally  plain,  that  each  of  these  passages  may  be  carried  out  in  different 
positions,  arranged  in  close  or  dispersed  harmony ;  and,  in  short,  be  represented  in 
all  those  forms  which  our  previous  harmonies  (p.  122)  have  been  made  to  assume. 

While  all  this  is  left  to  the  investigation  of  the  student,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  two  remarkable  species  of  harmonic  sequences,  arising  from  the 
modulation  into  the  subdominant  already  alluded  to.     Here 
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i 


s 


^ 


^S: 


s 


1 


b"a"   \r^r 


we  see  the  commencement  of  a  passage  arising  from  such  modulations,  the  thirds 
and  fifths  of  the  dominant  chords  moving  with  that  freedom  which  was  granted  to 
them  in  No.  116. 

The  above  passage,  so  &r  as  it  continues,  shows  an  uninterrupted  progression 
fixnn  a  key  to  the  key  of  its  subdominant;  while  every  dominant  chord  resolves 
regularly  into  its  tonic  triad.  Each  of  these  tonic  triads,  however,  is  contained  in 
the  following  dominant  chord  also ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  omitted 
without  causing  a  natural  loss.    We  should  thus  obtain  a 

Sequence  of  Dominant  Chords, 

which  we  here  place  in  conjunction  with  No.  241, 
A 


ei 


s: 


bo   bo   bo   fro   b^   1^ 


o     o 


bo    bo 


ZQ— l?a 


^>pyH>p 


te 


btA    bc^ 


.bo    bo 
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di 
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§ 


bo- 


:^ 
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W 


5 


bo- 


68= 


a? 


s: 


i 


fiL 


3a: 


te 


i^ 


-bo- 


-j^. 


fiss: 


-bo- 


h 


Q. 


fe 


in  order  that  the  student  may  at  once  see  how  it  has  arisen.  Both  passages  have 
been  arranged  in  five  parts,  that  the  third  and  seventh  may  proceed  according  to  the 
rule  (p.  87),  without  giving  up  the  completeness  of  the  chords. 

At  Ay  every  dominant  chord  is  resolved  in  a  regular  manner ;  at  B,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  one  finds  a  resting  place  ;  the  tonic  triad  changing,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
dominant  chord  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  c — e — ^  into  c — e — ^  and  6  b  ; 
/ — a — c  into  / — a — c  and  e  b. 

But  can  this  be  allowed  ?     Yes  ? — ^for 

1.  Every  omitted  triad  is,  as  already  stated,  contained  in  the  dominant  chord 
which  takes  its  place ; 


♦  In  these  and  the  following  sequences  of  modulations,  every  accidental  is  intended  to  a[)])h' 
only  to  the  note  before  which  it  occurs,  without  requiring  to  be  n^voked  aflcrwardf). 
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2.  All  intervals  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  excepting  the  third,  which  every- 
where descends  a  semitone,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  next  degree ; 

•3.  The  exceptional  progression  of  single  intervals,  especially  of  the  third,  is  by 
no  means  extraordinary ;  finally, 

4.  This  deviation  from  the  rule  does  not  arise  from  arbitrary  caprice  or  over- 
sight, but  has  taken  place  for  an  artistic  purpose. 
In  art,  it  may  frequently  become  necessary  to  continue  a  passage  without  cessation 
from  key  to  key,  and  such  a  higher  necessity  overrules  the  ordinary  forms  of  art. 

As  to  the  irregular  progression  of  the  third,  it  is  not  the  first  that  we  have  met 
with ;  already,  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  97),  it  was  found  proper  to  make  this 
interval  descend,  not  one,  but  three  degrees ;  only  it  was  done  in  a  middle  part, 
whereas  it  here  takes  place  alternately  in  the  upper  and  second  parts.  But  the 
parts  in  which  the  third  descends  contrary  to  the  rule  (discant  and  alto  in  No.  242, 
B)y  are  those  which  proceed  more  flowingly  than  any  of  the  rest ;  as  they  move 
throughout  chromatically.  We  may  therefore  hope  (as  in  the  passages  of  chords  of 
the  sixth  (p.  126)  that  the  smooth  gliding  of  the  melody  will  carry  us  over,  and 
compensate  for  the  seeming  violation  of  the  harmony.* 

*  The  progression  of  harmonios  wo  have  here  arrived  at  by  the  exercise  of  our  artistic  pri- 
vileges, and  which  is  justified  by  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  already 
prefigured  in  the  natural  development  of  our  tonal  system.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  47),  that  after  the  first  six  sounds  which  are  given  by  nature  (having  the  most  simple  ratios 
of  1 :  2  :  3 :  4  :  6  :  6) ;  «.  ^. 

a  seventh  sound— not  named — ^intervenes  before  the  following  series  of  sounds 

Cf     if     f,     &c. 
makes  its  appearance. 

This  seventh  sound  (in  the  ratio  of  6  :  7)  may  and  must  bo  considered  as  identical  with  b  [^, 
although  (as  the  science  of  music  teaches)  it  is  a  little  lower  (but  still  higher  than  a). 

Now,  we  are  aware  that  the  second  harmonic  mass,  or  the  dominant  chord  (^ — b — d—f), 
must  necessarily  resolve  itself  into  the  first  mass,  or  the  tonic  triad  (e — e — g) ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  just  seen,  contains  in  itself  the  elements  of  a  chord  of  the  seventh  {e — e — ^, 
b  ]})j  which  again  requires  a  resolution  into  another  tonic  harmony  (/—a — «),  and  thus  an  un- 
interrupted progression  of  dominant  chords  is  indicated  by  nature  itself. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  indicated,  but  actually  exemplified  by  nature  in  the  appearance  of 
the  harmonics  or  acoustic  sounds,  on  which  the  Universal  School  of  Music,  or  any  treatise  on 
acoustics,  gives  the  necessary  information.  When  the  dampers  are  raised  from  the  strings  of  a 
pianoforte,  and  either  of  the  lower  keys  is  struck  with  some  degree  of  force,  there  appears,  si- 
multaneously with  the  original  sound,  in  rapid  succession,  a  series  of  higher  soimds.    Thus,  if 

we  strike  the  lower  C,  there  will  be  heard,  e,  ff,  eyJfffy  and  then  b  [^,  which  are  termed  the  har- 
monics of  C ;  and  thus  nature  has  anticipated,  and  therefore  justified,  our  theoretical  expansion 
of  the  triad  c — e — ^  into  e — e—g,  and ! . .  *  b»  whilst  it  reveals,  at  the  same  time,  a  feature  of  the 
deepest  significance  in  music,  viz.  the  desire  to  move  downwards,  or  the  longing  for  the  deep,  as 
a  writer  poetically  expresses  himself. 

Wc  now  see  also  why  (p.  152)  the  octave  of  the  root  of  the  dominant  chord  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  its  place,  while  the  rule  of  resolutions  (p.  77)  prescribed  that  the  root  itself 
should  proceed  to  the  tonic  of  the  next  chord ;  viz. 

g        a        b        e        d       e       f 
g  b  d  f 


e  e  ^ 

The  sound  g  not  only  might,  but  ought  to  have  remained  stationary,  for  it  is  merely  the  octave 
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The  discovery  of  the  above  sequence  of  dominant  chords,  leads  us  directly  to 
another  of  equal  importance.  This  sequence  represents  a  concatenation  of  chords  in 
which  there  is  no  rest,  no  satis&ction,  but  a  continual  impulse  to  an  onward  motion ; 
each  step  leading  to  a  new  harmony,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  new  key.  It  is 
evident  that  we  may  sometimes  require  the  one,  but  not  the  other ;  that  a  restless 
pressing  onward  from  chord  to  chord  may  be  desirable,  without  departing  from  the 
unity  of  the  key. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  why  every  chord  in  No.  242,  B,  has  led  us  into  a  new  key ; 
why  the  chord  c — e — -^ — ^b  leads  us  into  /'migor,  and  the  chord /^ — a — c — €\j 
into  ^b  major;  the  answer  is:  because  each  of  these  is  a  dominant  chord,  and, 
consequently,  the  exclusive  property  and  sign  of  its  own  special  key.  But,  on  look- 
ing more  closely  into  the  matter,  we  perceive  that,  in  the  chord  c — e — ^> — 6  b,  the 
sounds  c — e — ^  are  not  the  exclusive  property  and  sign  of  F  major,  but  that  the 
modulation  into  this  key  is  only  effected  by  their  connection  with  the  sound  b\)*. 
As  soon  as  we  restore  this  bh,  and  all  the  other  depressed  sounds  (eb,  a\),  d\>,  &c.) 
to  their  original  pitch,  we  obtain  a 

Diatonic  Sequence  op  Chords  op  the  Seventh, 

which  partakes  of  the  restless  character  of  the  previous  sequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  retains  the  unity  inherent  to  all  series  of  harmonies  belonging  to  the  same  key. 
We  here  place  the  two  series  for  comparison : 


243.  «•  . 
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of  a  root  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  chord,  because  it  is  situated  in  a  lower  region  of 
sound.  But  if  we  take  the  harmony  as  prefigured  by  nature,  with  C  and  G  as  the  original  roots 
of  the  chords,  then  the  above  scheme  assumes  this  form  : 

a         a         h         c        d        e        f 


G 


and  the  progression  from  the  key  of  (?  to  that  of  C  appears  correct  in  every  part. 

♦  Neither  is  it  the  sound  b ))  alone  which  effects  the  modulation,  for  it  might  appear  (as  the 
sounds  with  sharps  in  No.  216)  without  affecting  the  harmony. 

••.  We  now  see  why  the  sequence  in  No.  242,  By  was  not  carried  farther;  at  the  point 
where  it  terminates,  the  dominant  chord  appears  again  in  the  sequence  of  altered  choi-ds  at  C, 
No.  243,  and  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  previous  chords,  only  in  different  positions. 
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But  what  right  have  we  thus  arbitrarily  to  alter  a  whole  series  of  chords,  and 
abandon  the  natural  form  of  progression  ?  We  were  justified  in  doing  so,  because 
we  had  an  artistic  and  rational  object  in  view^ ;  and  because  nature,  although  it 
provides  the  first  material  and  points  out  the  first  roads,  must  not  become  an 
impediment  to  the  artist.  The  mind  of  man  soars  far  above  the  boundaries  nature 
opposes  to  it ;  in  art  also,  and  more  especially  in  art,  it  fixes  its  own  task.  Never- 
theless, we  must  soon  feel  that  we  have  departed  from  the  path  of  nature. 

On  examining  the  above  passage  in  its  details,  we  find  that  it  contains,  besides 
the  dominant  chord  at  the  beginning  and  end : 

1.  Two  chords, 

c — e — ff — b 

containing  a  major  third,  major  fiflh,  and  major  seventh ; 

2.  A  chord, 

containing  a  minor  third,  minor  fifth,  and  minor  seventh ; 

3.  Three  chords, 

e — -^ — b — d 
a — c—^—g 

containing  a  minor  third,  major  fiflh,  and  minor  seventh : 
all  of  which  must  be  considered  as  chords  of  the  seventh  (p.  75),  although  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  distinguish  them  by  special  namesf.  Those  marked  1  and  3 
are  evidently  combinations  quite  new  to  us ;  the  one  marked  2  appears  to  be  the 
well-known  chord  of  the  seventh,  derived  firom  the  chord  of  the  ninth  (p.  147)  ;  as 
such,  however,  it  would  resolve  into  the  tonic  harmony  (c — e — -g),  while  the  above 
chord  proceeds  quite  differently. 

But  now  the  consequence  of  our  digression  firom  the  course  of  nature  comes  to 
light  None  of  the  new  chords  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  natural  dominant 
chord ;  the  harmonies  marked  1  are  harsh  and  rugged,  those  marked  3  are  weak 
and  dull ;  only,  that  at  2  seems  to  be  a  sound  of  nature,  although  imperfect  (the 

*  It  has  akeady  been  shown  that  the  minor  triad  also  is  only  an  arbitrary  alteration — or  an 
altered  imitation — of  the  major  triad.  It  is  true,  its  intervals  may  be  picked  out  from  amongst 
the  sounds  of  the  natural  series : 

123456789 

C    e     g    e     eg    T\)  c    ^ 

g    b\>      d 
but  the  triad  thus  found  has  no  modulatory  relation  to  the  fundamental  key  of  this  series, 
whether  C  major  (c — * — y),  or  ^ major  (c — e — g — b^)  be  taken  as  such ;  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
portion in  the  ratios  of  its  sounds, 

6:7:7:9. 

t  The  chords  marked  1,  are  termed  by  some  theorists  mt^wr  chorda  of  the  seventh  ;  the  one 
marked  2  {h — d—f—a),  as  already  mentioned,  minor  chord  of  the  seventh  ;  no  name  remaining 
for  the  tliird  species  of  chords  {d—f—a — «),  they  have  been  termed  triads  tcith  added  minor 
seventh ;  although  they  are  not  triads,  but  chords  of  the  seventh.  To  us  it  appears  quite  unne- 
cessary to  affix  a  name  to  every  transient  form ;  only  the  most  important  deserve  to  be  distin- 
guished by  special  terms. 
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real  root  being  wanting)  and  unnecessarily  distended.  If  this  should  not  be  imme- 
diately perceived,  a  practical  trial  will  make  it  sufficiently  palpable.  Natural  har- 
monies retain  their  original  freshness  and  consistency  in  all  positions  and  inversions ; 
the  altered  ones,  on  the  contrary, 
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assume  often  the  most  strange  and  untractable  forms ;  natural  harmonies  may  be 
employed  singly  or  in  connection  with  others  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  altered 
ones,  only  rarely  and  under  peculiar  circumstances.  They  mostly  appear  only  in 
the  combinations  shown  in  No.  243,  (7,  commencing  with  the  dominant  chord,  and 
extending  either  to  the  next  dominant  chord,  or  to  the  chord  under  2,  which  has  the 
form  of  a  natural  chord,  and  may  resolve  into  the  tonic  harmony ;  consequenUy,  we 
generally  find  together,  either  the  first  fouty  or  the  hat  fif^.,  or  all  the  above  eight 
chords.  Or  one  of  the  chords  marked  with  2  or  3  is  introduced  in  the  place  of  a 
dominant  chord,  and  immediately  leads  into  another  dominant  chord,  to  impart  addi- 
tional force  to  it  in  the  close  of  a  piece  or  period^.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  succession 
of  sounds  e,  &,  c  as  the  melodic  formula  of  a  close  in  C  major,  we  may  treat  tiie 
harmony  in  one  of  these  ways : 
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At  b,  the  dominant  chord  d—/^ — a — c  has  been  changed  into  d—/ — a — c  ;  at  d, 
the  chord  of  the  seventh,  d—f — ab — c  (the  same  as  that  marked  2  in  No.  243,  C7) 
has  been  employed,  instead  of  the  two  chords/ — ab — c  and  d—f% — a — c,  as  at  (r), 
which,  as  it  were,  blend  together  into  the  former.  In  these,  and  all  similar  cases 
that  may  hereafter  present  themselves,  we  have  a  special  reason  (p.  131)  to  deviate 
from  the  natural  form ;  where  such  a  reason  does  not  exist,  the  pure  natural  harmony 
will  of  course  be  preferred. 

On  taking  once  more  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  development  of  this 
section,  we  find  that  it  has  brought  us, 

1.  A  series  of  harmonic  passages,  formed  from  previous  motivos,  and  according 

to  the  general  rule. 

2.  A  sequence  of  dominant  chords. 

3.  A  diatonic  sequence  of  chords  of  the  seventh. 

And  in  the  last  (which,  like  the  second,  has  its  own  special  law),  three  new  chords  of 
the  seventh. 

In  the  first  series,  several  kinds  of  progressions  have  only  been  indicated,  others 
omitted  altogetiier ;  none  of  the  motivos  have  been  exhausted,  nor  would  we  under- 
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take  to  exhaust  any  of  them.  Let  it  be  considered  what  a  variety  of  form  and 
expression  is  attunable,  by  means  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  parts, 
inversion  of  the  chords,  change  of  position,  &c. — not  to  mention  the  rhythmical 
resources — and  it  will  be  perceived,  how  futile  would  be  the  attempt  to  give  every 
thing.  Even  the  first  forms,  however,  with  which  we  meet  at  the  entrance  into  this 
almost  boundless  field  of  musical  combinations,  present  material  for  a  manifold 
variety  of  expressions  and  situations.  The  passage  (a)  in  No.  240,  assumes  quite 
a  different  appearance  when  represented  in  this  position : 
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or  with  the  harmony  dispersed ; 
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BO  does-  the  sequence  B,  in  No.  242,  with  inverted  chords,  and  in  four  or  five  part 
harmony.     The  fiflh  part  (noted  in  crotchets)  may  be  omitted. 
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It  is  true,  these  transformations,  if  too  frequently  employed,  or  continued  too 
long,  are  prejudicial  to  each  other,  because  all  have  in  reality  the  same  contents,  and 
because  they  partake  of  the  restless  and  imsteady  character  of  all  sequences,  which 
is  liable  to  create  a  feeling  of  satiety  and  weariness.  But,  in  the  course  of  our  artistic 
labours,  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  sometimes  become  an  appropriate  and  very 
effective  means  of  expression ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  recommending  their 
diligent  study  and  practice^^. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  newly-discovered  sequences  may  be  applied  to  the 
accompaniment  of  given  melodies^^  with  the  same  advantage  as  the  previous  ones 
(p.  126)  ;  nor  does  this  require  any  additional  explanation,  but  may  be  tried  at  once*. 

27.  Twenty-fourth  Exercise  .—Write  a  series  of  passages  and  play  them  on  the  instrument 
in  different  positions,  both  in  close  and  dispersed  harmony.  The  passages  which  develop 
themselves  out  of  No.  243,  C,  should  be  transposed  into  different  keys,  and  practised  till  they 
become  familiar. 

28.  Tu>enty'ffth  Exercise  .—Apply  sequential  motives  and  the  different  forms  of  closes  in 
No.  24^  to  the  accompaniment  of  some  of  the  previous  melodies,  as  well  as  those  given  in  the 
Musical  Appendix  XV. 

♦  See  Appendix  K. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 

FARTHER  HXANS  OF  MODULATION. 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  dominant  chord  is  the  first,  but  not  the  only 
means  of  modulation.  It  is  particularly  suited  for  this  purpose,  because  it  ia  the  moat 
decided  sign  of  its  own  key,  and  therefore  indicates,  by  its  appearanee,  that  this  key 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  preceding  one. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  what  other  means  of  modulation  there  are,  we  find  that 
all  chords  are  more  or  less  available  for  modulation,  in  proportion  as  they  possess  the 
quality  of  the  dominant  chord  to  indicate  its  key ;  L  e.  according  to  the  number  of 
sounds  which  they  have  in  conunon  with  this  chord.  We  have,  therefore,  first,  the 
ekards  of  the  ninth,  which  contain  the  complete  dominant  chord ;  next,  the  derivative 
chords  of  the  seventh,  which  have  lost  the  root  of  the  dominant  chord,  but  acquired 
the  ninth  instead ;  next,  the  diminished  triad ;  and,  lastly,  the  major  triad.  To 
these  we  will  add,  in  order  to  place  all  modulating  chords  under  one  point  of  view, 
the  minor  triad,  although  it  has  nothing  in  conunon  with  the  dominant  chord.  That 
the  last  two  triads  can  have  no  great  force  as  modulatory  agents,  unless  assisted  in 
some  way  or  other,  is  apparent  fi'om  the  &ct,  already  alluded  to  (p.  157),  that  they 
belong  to  different  keys,  and  therefore  cannot  become  certain  indications  of  any. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  means  of  modulation  in  succession,  commencing 
with  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  which  is  the  next  in  order  after  the  dominant  chord. 

2.    The  Chords  of  the  Ninth. 

As  the  chords  of  the  ninth  contain  the  whole  of  the  dominant  chord,  they  must 
form  an  equally  certain  indication  of  their  key,  and  an  equaUy  effective  means  of  mo~ 
dulating  into  it.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  dominant  chord  in  this  respect,  there- 
fore, applies  equally  to  the  chords  of  the  ninth,  only  that  the  latter,  on  account  of  their 
greater  number  of  sounds  (p.  144),  are  less  tractable. 

The  chords  of  the  ninth  indicate,  not  only  the  key,  but  the  mode  also,  and  in 
this  respect  they  have,  originally,  even  the  advantage  over  the  dominant  chord ;  the 
chord  of  the  m^or  ninth  (a)  leads  us  to  expect  the  major,  the  chord  of  the  minor 
ninth  (b), 
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the  minor  key.  Thus  we  have  obtained,  in  the  chords  of  the  ninth,  a  more  effective 
means  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  mode  upon  the  same  tonic,  than  that  which  of- 
fered itself  in  No.  226.  The  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  (a)  leads  firom  major  into 
minor : 
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the  other  (b),  from  minor  into  major. 

This  gain,  however,  is  subject  to  some  limitation.  We  have  repeatedly  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  the  major  triads  are  more  clear,  more  fresh  and  energetic,  than 
the  artificially  constructed  minor  ones,  and  that  this  difference  of  character  also  ex- 
tends to  the  major  and  minor  modes  in  general.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mind, 
unless  peculiar  circumstances  are  opposed  to  it,  prefers  that  a  minor  harmony  or 
key  should  be  succeeded  by  a  major^  harmony  or  key ;  and  therefore,  also,  is  the 
chord  of  the  minor  ninth  frequently  resolved  into  a  major  triad, 
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instead  of  the  expected  minorf.  This  is  done  sometimes  with  a  view  to  refresh  the 
mind,  after  a  series  of  minor  chords,  by  the  clearer  harmonies  of  the  major  mode  ; 
and  sometimes  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  is  introduced,  in  order  to  soften  and  sub- 
due, as  it  were,  the  light  that  breaks  forth  from  the  m^or.  But  it  is  plain  that  this 
circumstance  tends,  at  least,  to  make  the  decided  character  of  the  chord  of  the  nifith 
again  more  doubtful. 


3.  The  Chord  of  the  Seventh  derived  from  the  Chord  op  the 

Major  Ninth. 

We  know  that  this  chord  arises  from  the  chord  of  the  ninth  by  the  omission  of 
the  root,  and  therefore,  like  the  chord  of  the  ninth  and  the  dominant  chord,  indicates 
the  key.  It  is,  however,  not  so  unequivocal  an  indication  of  its  key  as  either  of  the 
latter ;  because,  so/ar  as  regards  its  toned  contents,  it  may  belong  to  a  major  as  well 
as  to  its  relative  minor  key  ;  e,  g,  the  chord  h — d—f — a  belongs  to  A  minor,  as 
well  as  to  C  major.  Any  doubt  that  could  arise  from  this  circumstance  is,  however, 
instantly  removed  by  the  following  chord.  The  ear  also  is  inclined  to  decide  before- 
hand, whether  such  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  according  to  its  derivation,  is  to  lead  into 
nuyor  or  minor ;  thus,  if  no  other  indication  be  given,  it  will  feel  the  chord 
h — d—f' — a  as  part  of  a  dominant  chord,  or  a  chord  of  the  ninth  in  C  major,  and 
therefore  expect  a  resolution  into  this  key  (a)  : 
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*  It  is  for  this  roaflon  also,  that  compositions  in  the  minor  frequently  close  in  the  major, 
while  the  opposite  case  occurs  very  seldom.  Beethoven's  mystical  Sonata  in  (7 minor  (Op.  Ill), 
his  Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  his  most  gigantic  fabric,  the  ninth  Symphony  (in  D  minor),  con- 
clude with  finales  in  {C  and  If)  major.  So  do  many  of  the  works  of  Haydn,  and  other  com- 
posers. 

t  Here  a  minor  triad  is  even  employed  at  the  end,  instead  of  the  major,  in  the  formation  of 
a  plagat  dme  (p.  105  V). 

N   2 
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The  progression  to  A  minor  (as  at  b)  would  be  felt,  if  not  improper,  at  least  strange 
and  unexpected,  and  require  to  be  marked  in  a  more  decided  manner,  as  at  c. 

The  progressions  at  b  and  c  appear  to  be  against  the  rule  of  resolution  (p.  147). 
We  shall  learn,  farther  on,  why  they  are  admissible. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  this  chord  of  the  seventh  also  serves  as  a  means 
of  modulation  with  or  without  mediations  ;  e,  g. 
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C  — 


^^^ 


C  — 


2> 


^PS 


C  —        Ab 

■8  ^  Is 

-0« ek kBl 


^^ 


although  these  modulations  do  not  possess  the  force  imparted  to  the  previous  ones,  by 
the  vigorous  motion  of  the  bass  from  root  to  root  (from  dominant  to  tonic). 

4.    The  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 

This  chord,  as  we  know,  is  derived  frx)m  the  minor  chord  of  the  ninth,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  latter,  from  the  dominant  chord ;  consequently,  it  partakes  of  the 
power  of  both  to  indicate  and  effect  modulations.  It  belongs,  like  the  chord  of  the 
minor  ninth,  to  the  minor  mode,  but,  like  the  latter,  resolves  frequently  into  the 
major  (a)  ;  nay,  it  often  appears,  without  any  preparation,  amongst  a  series  of  mt^or 
harmonies  (as  at  b)  : 
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j^a— rS   tiB   iptig 
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^ 


s=g 


as  if  a  modulation  into  minor  had  been  intended,  but  not  carried  out      Beethoven 
has  employed  it  in  this  manner  here  at  a  : 


'i.  5  ^  J  4  >  J  5 
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and  youthfrd  impetuosity  oflen  leads,  and  has  led,  composers  to  write  as  at  b,  where 
we  see  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  dU—^S — a — c,  resolve  itself  into  e — g — c,  and  the 
bass  ^MutiauAJb^  chords  it  does  not  belong  to — things  which  must,  for  a  time,  remain 
unexplained. 

Judging  from  its  original  position,  this  chord  would  appear  to  lead  exclusively  into 
the  minor  (e.g.  the  chord ^}f — b — rf-y  into  A  minor),  if  we  had  not  seen  how  readily 
it  resolves  itself  into  the  major.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  free  frx)m  that  ambiguity 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  previous  chord  of  the  seventh ;  both  its  origin  and 
tonal  contents  show  that  it  can  only  belong  to  one  key,  and  no  other.      The  chord 
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Ih-'-d—f- — a  1^,  for  instance,  can  only  be  formed  in  the  scale  of  C  minor ;  and  the 
same  may  be  shown  of  any  other  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh.  Farther  on 
(p.  183),  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  chord  entirely  in  a  different  point  of  view. 

5.    The  Diminished  Triad. 

When  we  first  met  with  this  chord  (p.  117),  we  were  led  to  consider  it  as  a  chord 
with  the  root  taken  away ;  e.  ^.  m  C  major,  the  chord  6 — d—^  as  an  incomplete 
dominant  chord.  As,  however,  the  diminished  triad,  like  the  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  contains  no  other  intervals  than  minor  thirds  placed  one  above  the  other,  we 
may  also  consider  it  (p.  141)  as  derived  from  this  chord  by  the  omission  of  the  root ; 
e.  g,  the  triad  h — d—f  as  derived  fi'om  the  chord  g  J — h — d—f.  In  the  first  case, 
it  belongs  to  C  major  (or  minor),  in  the  second,  to  A  minor. 

We  see  from  this,  that  the  diminished  triad,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  dominant 
chord,  partakes  of  its  modulatory  power,  but  is  less  decided  in  its  indication  of  the 
key.  For  it  remains  undecided  into  which  of  the  two  keys,  firom  whose  scale  it  may 
be  derived,  it  is  to  lead,  till  one  of  the  two  actually  makes  its  appearance.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  following  triads,  if  considered  as  incomplete  dominant  chords  (on  c,/, 
tf,  and/jt),  lead  intoy,  Ab,  o,  and  ^,  major  or  minor: 


7m 


m 


% 


g 


^lJs  I'g  II  g  ipi 


but  they  might  also  be  considered  as  derived  firom  so  many  chords  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  or  chords  of  the  ninth  upon  a,  dy  cj,  and  c^j{,  in  which  case  they  would  re- 
solve into  the  keys  of  2>,  G,  -FJf,  and  G%  minor  or  major  : 
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s 


£ 


i^ 
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^%imr^r\=^ 


1 '  p  fl|  t-S- 


The  ear,  however,  always  expects  a  resolution  into  that  key  which  is  nearest  related 
to  the  one  which  preceded.  Thus,  if  the  chord  h — d—f  should  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  key  of  Q  major,  as  here  at  a, 


\9%     «) 


we  should,  in  general,  be  justified  in  considering  it  as  a  derivation  firom  the  domi- 
nant chord  g — h — rf— /,  and  therefore  expect  to  hear  the  tonic  harmony  of  C  major, 
as  most  nearly  related  to  the  key  of  G.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  chord  were 
to  appear  in  E  minor  (as  at  ^),  we  should  consider  it  as  derived  firom  the  chord 
g  jf — ^ — </—:/*,  and  expect  it  to  be  followed  by  A  minor,  because  this  key  is  more 
nearly  related  to  E  minor  than  to  the  key  of  C  major. 

6.    The  Dominant  Triad. 


The  triad  upon  the  dominant  is  obviously  a  &r  less  decided  indication  of  the  key 
to  which  it  belongs,  than  the  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  the  same  degree,  or  its  deri* 
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yatives,  as  its  sounds  may  be  found  in  five  different  keys  (p.  157) ;  the  ch<Hxi 
g — h — d,  for  instance,  may  belong  to  the  keys  of  G  major,  D  major,  C  mi^or,  C 
minor,  and  B  minor.  We  have,  nevertheless,  already  had  occasion  to  observe*  that 
the  triad  upon  the  dominant,  if  followed  by  the  tonic  triad,  acts  as  an  incomplete 
dominant  chord,  and  requires  to  be  treated  (resolved,  &c.)  in  the  same  manner.  For 
this  reason,  a  major  triad  may  also  serve  as  a  sign  and  means  of  modulation,  if  it 
point  to  a  key  decidedly  different  from  that  in  which  the  harmony  previously  moved, 
and  be  followed  immediately  by  the  tonic  harmony  of  its  root,  as  here  at  a  : 
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h'^^\'\  j  ITT|  t^.  j  I  ^  1^  ill 


The  first  three  chords  of  this  phrase  belong  to  A  minor ;  to  this  key  the  triad 
upon  G  Is  decidedly  foreign  ;  and  as  the  latter  proceeds  like  a  real  dominant  chord  to 
its  tonic  harmony,  the  modulation  from  A  minor  into  C  major  is  sufficiently  clear. 
It  is  true,  the  harmony  might  as  easily  have  been  led  into  the  key  of  G  mi^or  (as  at 
^),  or  even  into  D  major ;  and  in  this  the  ambiguity  of  the  chord  shows  itself;  but, 
in  this  case  also,  the  ear  anticipates  which  key  is  to  follow  ;  it  expects  the  first  mo- 
dulation (a)  into  C,  because  A  minor  is  more  nearly  related  to  C  major  than  to  (r  or 
D  major,  and  therefore  a  modulation  into  one  of  the  last  two  keys  would  take  it  by 
surprise. 

Finally, 

7.    The  Minor  Triad 


may  also,  under  circumstances — ^when  it  contains  sounds  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
key  of  the  previous  harmony — serve  as  a  sign  and  means  of  modulation  ;  for  in  this 
case  it  indicates,  at  least,  that  the  original  key  has  been  quitted,  whether  it  be  only 
for  a  moment,  as  at  a, 
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or  with  the  intention  of  really  changing  the  key,  as  at  h.  In  general,  that  key  will 
be  expected  to  follow  in  which  the  minor  triad  is  the  tonic  harmony ;  e,  g,  at  h,  in 
the  above  example,  the  key  of  D  minor.  The  chief  point  remaining,  however,  is, 
that  it  indicates  a  change  of  key  in  general,  and  thus  prepares  for  any  modulation 
that  may  actually  take  place  aflerwardsf.  In  this  character,  the  minor  triad  upon 
the  subdominant 
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♦  Appendix  D. 

t  A  similar  case  occurs  in  No.  471.  The  last  key  was  that  of  (7 minor;  in  this  key  the 
third  Ptrain  commences  again  with  the  triad  c — f  (7 — ^;  hut  after  this,  follows  the  triad  g — h  [7 — rf, 
which  shows  that  we  are  no  longer  in  C  minor.     We  might  have  entered  G  minor,  but  this  as- 
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18  of  considerable  service  to  strengthen  the  modulation  from  the  major  into  the  minor, 
which  was  found  too  weak  at  p.l63.  The  contrary  modulation  from  a  minor  key  into 
its  own  m^or,  may  be  still  more  strengthened  by  an  indirect  course  through  that  key 
which  is  nearly  related  to  the  one  into  which  we  want  to  modulate ;  e.  g. 


a   \\   rs     ^     a    ..a     ^     rj  '  11 
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6    7 
4 

These  are  the  modulations  that  arise  out  of  the  harmonic  principles  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  practical  application  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered means  of  modulation  (frx)m  2  to  7),  we  have  to  notice  a  peculiarity  in  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  by  which  these  means  are  still  more  increased,  and 
which  we  will  term  the 


Enhabmonic  Poltphonism  of  the  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 

This  chord  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  decided  mark  of  its  key  (p.  1 80) ;  but  it 
was  then  stated  that  at  some  future  time  we  should  have  to  consider  it  frx)m  another 
point  of  view.    This  we  will  do  now. 

We  know  that  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  is  composed  of  three  minor 

thirds ;  e.  g.  the  one  in  A  minor,  of  the  thirds,  g^ — ^,  h — d and  dr-~f.    Now, 

if  we  invert  this  chord,  placing  the  root  above  the  seventh, 

minor  3rd.    minor  3rd.    minor  3rd.      aug.  2nd. 

g%     —     h     —     d     —    f 

h     -     d     -    f     -     g% 

they  will  form  an  augmented  second,  which  is  enhamwnkaUy  equal  to  a  minor  third, 
and  may  be  written  as  such  without  the  ear  observing  a  difference,  lliis  minor 
third  would  be/ — ab. 

The  first  chord  of  the  seventh  is  a  derivation  from  the  ninth  in  A  minor, 

E ,g% — b — rf— / 

the  new  chord 

G ^-^— /-«b 

would  belong  to  C  minor*. 

If  we  continue  this  operation,  we  obtain,  by  an  enharmonic  alteration  of  the  first 
inversion  (chord  of  the  fifUi  and  sixth)  of  b — d—f—a^y  a  new  chord  of  the  dimi- 
nished seventh : 

rf_/_ab-H:b 


sumption  is  immediately  contradicted  by  the  next  chord,  a^ — «— «bi  ''^hich  is  as  little  possible 
in  O  minor,  as  g—h>j—d  is  in  C minor.  The  strain  finally  closes  with  the  chord  *b— ^"""^b  • 
fix)m  this  circimistanoe,  taken  in  connection  with  the  others — wnd  not  from  a  decided  tign — are 
we  justified  in  concluding  that  a  return  to  the  original  key  (-^b  major)  has  taken  place. 

•  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  nwt  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  is  always  situated  a  major 
third  helow  the  lowest  sound  of  its  (thord  of  the  diminished  seventh. 
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which  is  a  derivation  from  a  chord  of  the  ninth,  ^b — <l^f' — ab — <?b,  and,  with  it, 
belongs  to  the  key  of  i^b  minor.  The  inversion  of  this  chord  by  a  similar  enhar- 
monic alteration,  is  again  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  new  chord  of  the  diminished 

seventli, 

/-«b-^b-^ 
/-ab-^b-^bb 

which  arises  from  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  rfb— ^ — ab — <?b — <?bb.  and  indicates  the 
key  of  6^b  minor.  Instead  of  this  chord  and  key,  we  may  employ  its  more  conve- 
nient enharmonic  equivalent, 

C% e%-^%-'-h-^ 

indicating  the  key  of  f  jf  minor. 

In  all  these  inversions  and  alterations,  the  ttmal  contents  are  the  same  as  in  the 
original  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  only  the  names  and  notation  of  the  intervals 
have  been  altered,  whereby  the  chord  has  been  made  to  assume  forms  which  indicate 
entirely  different  keys. 

From  this  we  see, 

1 .  That  either  of  the  inversions  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  has 

the  same  tonal  construction  as  an  original  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  whose  root  is  the  lowest  sound  of  the  inversion. 

2.  That  therefore  every  inversion  may  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  new 

chord  of  the  diminished  seventh^. 
The  first  observation  applies  to  no  other  species  of  chords  (e,  g,  the  inversions, 
d—f—g — b  and  e — g—c  are  at  once  distinguished  from  their  original  chords  by  the 
interval  of  the  second  in  the  first  case,  and  the  fourth  in  the  latter)  ;  the  other  shows 
that  every  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  leads  directly  into  a  new 
key,  as  may  be  seen  here : 
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Root 


*  It  follows,  thirdly f  that  in  our  whole  tonal  system  there  are  found  only  three  essentially 
different  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh  (because  each  contains  three  others  in  its  inversions), 
while  every  other  chord,  with  the  exception  of  one  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  occurs  ticekc 
timetf  but  never  with  the  same  sounds. 
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FIFTH  SECTION. 

THE   NEW   MEANS  APPLIED   TO   THE   FORMATION   OF   HARMONIC   SEQUENCES 

AND  THE   ACCOMPANIMENT   OF   MELODIES. 


A.    Formation  of  Sequences. 

The  application  of  the  new  means  to  the  formation  of  passages  is  based  upon  the 
principles  which  regulated  our  proceedings  in  the  third  section,  and  requires  no  fur- 
ther explanation.  Passing  over  all  those  sequences  arising  firom  a  combination  of  the 
previous  motivos  with  the  new  ones,  we  take  up  the  development  of  sequences  com- 
menced in  No.  243,  B, 

Upon  the  dominant  chords  we  have  formed  the  chords  of  the  ninth,  which  we  will 
employ  as  we  did  the  former,  in  Nos.  242  and  243.     Here 
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is  the  commenceiagnt;.  of  a  sequence,  consisting  of  major,  another  of  minor  ninths,  and 


:eD^t  of  a 
^iWttt!h( 


a  third,  in  which*SBK-diords  are  confined,  like  the  sequence  of  dominant  chords,  to 
one  key,  as  at  C,  243.  Thus  may  be  combined,  chords  of  the  ninth  and  dominant 
chords,  and  also  major  and  minor  chords  of  the  ninth. 

'S'     g — h^ — g  ■,  8" 
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How  &r  these  combinations  may  be  agreeable,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
need  not  here  be  considered ;  the  student  must  keep  them  in  remembrance,  and  the 
question  of  their  fruitfulness  may  be  the  object  of  occasional  experiment,  or  may  for  a 
time  be  deferred  ;  only  he  must  avoid  prejudice  against  these  forms,  on  account  of 
their  overladen  appearance  in  the  above  example.  The  same  successions  of  chords 
show  themselves  much  more  tractable  when  the  number  of  parts  is  diminished.  Thus 
we  obtain  from  a  combination  of  chords  of  the  mi^or  and  minor  ninth,  in  No.  265, 
the  sequence  of  chords  of  the  seventh,  at  a  ; 
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firom  the  succession  of  chords  of  the  major  ninth,  the  sequence  of  chords  of  the  seventh, 
aX  b;  from  a  series  of  chords  of  the  minor  ninth,  the  passage  at  c  ;  from  the  diatonic 
sequence  of  No.  264,  this  diatonic  series  of  chords  of  the  seventh ; 


which  we  perceive,  however,  yields  us  no  new  chords*. 

This  point  appears  most  suitable  for  a  moment's  pause,  in  order  to  take  a 

Retrospective  View 
of  our  late  harmonic  discoveries,  before  we  proceed  &rther. 

The  most  remote  forms  of  harmonic  combinations  are  evidently  those  new  chords 
of  the  seventh  and  ninth  (No.  264),  which  only  make  their  appearance  in  harmonic 
sequences  (or  motivos)  and  in  connection  with  others.  We  have,  however,  seen  that 
they  also  arose  from  a  transformation  of  the  first  sequence  of  dominant  chords,  which 
again  owes  its  origin  to 

One  Single  Motivo, 
springing  from  the  combination  of  two  dominant  chords ;  or,  more  immediately, 

from  passing  over  a  single  sound, 
by  writing,  instead  of 

1^        2         3  1^        2 

270  /i\     8      I     ^       ^"^       8     ^ 


$ 


*  Here,  at  length,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  completing  those  sequences  of  chords  which 
were  oommenoed  at  p.  101.  There,  especially  in  No.  132,  the  sequence  was  based  upon  the 
modulation  into  the  dominant :  we  now  make  the  progression  from  tonic  to  subdominant  our 
motive.    Here : 
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and  retrogressiyely,  here 


the  motive  has  been  pursued  uninteiTuptedly  throughout  But  are  the  deviations  from  the  law 
of  the  dominant  chord  and  diminished  triad,  at  a,  &,  e,  and  d,  admissible  ?  Are  we  allowed  to 
omit  the  resolution  of  the  chord  fjf — a — e,  to  let  the  seventh,  r,  ascend  to  <i^  to  double  the 
third,  and  let  it  sometimes  ascend  a  fourth,  sometimes  descend  a  third  ?  These  exceptions  also 
are  justified  and  counterbalanced,  like  those  in  No.  22,  B^  and  similar  others,  by  the  greater 
steadiness  and  compactness  of  the  whole  harmony  thereby  effected ;  besides,  the  resolution 
of  the  chord  fjf — a — e,  at  a,  follows  shortly  after,  only  it  is  retarded  by  an  intervening  chord, 
and  takes  place  in  a  different  position.  We  shall  learn  hereafter  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  chords  at  e  and  d. 
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If  we  (xmsider  that  all  those  chords  of  the  ninth  and  seventh,  together  with  the 
diminished  triad,  follow  in  reality  that  one  single  law  which  first  appeared  in  the 
resolution  of  the  dominant  chord,  but  which,  in  reality,  was  already  indicated  in  the 
second  harmonic  mass  and  the  position  of  the  seven  sounds  (p.  19),  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  internal  unity  and  consistency  displayed  in  the  whole  tonal  de- 
velopment. 

Finally,  we  see,  in  this  rich  development  of  modulations,  harmonic  passages  and 
new  chords,  all  of  which  have  arisen  from  the  dominant  chord — and  with  it,  from  the 
second  harmonic  mass  and  the  second  form  of  the  scale,  a  most  con^plete  justification 
for  describing  this  chord  as 

the  origin  of  all  harmonic  motion. 
It  is,  in  &ct,  the  embodied  principle  of  motion.  Its  first  attraction  is  towards  the 
tonic,  when  it  draws  with  it  the  chord  of  the  ninth  and  their  derivatives ;  next,  it 
becomes  the  moving  power  in  modulations  from  one  key  to  another ;  and,  finally, 
having  released  itself  from  its  resolution  into  the  tonic  harmony,  its  motion  becomes 
altogether  unrestrained,  hurrying  from  key  to  key  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
scale,  until  we,  dissatisfied,  arbitrarily  break  off,  or  enter  some  other  tonic  harmony. 
In  opposition  to  this  chord,  we  may  justly  characterize  the  tonic  triads  (p.  61)  as 

the  seats  of  rest ; 
for  they  are  the  points  of  distinction,  the  real  and  satisfactory  conclusion  of  all  har- 
monic progression.  In  themselves  they  have  no  progressive  impulse,  each  stands 
alone,  without  the  necessity  for  resolution  into  another  chord.  Hence,  they  do  not, 
like  the  dominant  chord  which  has  sprung  from  them,  produce  any  necessarily  con- 
nected passages  of  harmony ;  their  flowing  combination  and  the  succession  of  chords 
of  the  sixth  being  held  together  only  melodicaUy  by  the  regular  progression  of  the 
parts,  without  having  any  harmonic  connection.      Now  we  can  fully  appreciate  the 

name  of 

Dominant. 

It  is  80  called,  because 

it  rules  and  directs 

all  combinations  and  motions  of  sound ;   it  is  the  hinge  on  which  turn,  not  only  the 

harmonic  masses,  but  all  progressions  and  modulations^. 

B.    Application  of  the  New  Means  to  the  Harmonization  of 

GIVEN  Melodies. 

That  the  new  motivos  and  harmonic  sequences  may  be  applied,  like  the  previous 
ones,  to  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  in  accordance  with  our  general  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, requires  no  additional  explanation.  The  principles  remain  the  same ;  the 
material  only  has  increased. 


39  TumUy'tixth  Exerme : — ^The  student  has  to  pnctbe  the  newly-difcovered  paangea  in  all 
keys  and  positions;  avoiding,  however,  all  that  may  appear  exaggerated  or  displeasing :  for  it  is 
of  no  benefit  to  him  to  spend  his  time  in  the  acquirement  of  a  routine  knowledge  of  all  possible 
combinations ;  only  those  amongst  them  which  interest  and  please  him  arc  worth  the  trouble 
of  special  practice.  The  time  has  now  arriyed  when  his  own  feeling  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise some  influence  over  his  choice  and  judgment. 
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In  our  preyiouB  exerdfles,  we  were  obliged  to  consider  every  extraneouB  sound 
making  its  appearance  in  a  melody  as  an  interval  of  a  new  dominant  diord.  In 
respect  to  the  other  sounds,  it  was  o  ptional  whether  they  should  be  so  considered  or 
not ;  but,  in  every  case,  a  modulation  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  d(»ni> 
nant  chord.  Now,  however,  we  may  accompany  every  sound,  by  either  of  the  triads, 
chords  of  the  seventh,  or  ninth,  of  which  it  is  the  root,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth* ; 
while  we  have  a  variety  of  means  for  effecting  a  modulation. 

If,  e.  g,  we  had  had  to  harmonize  the  following  melody. 


"■^irrrOr'r-aifgrrTriirrr^l^|^J>JIJJjjljjjll 


we  must  have  modulated  into  another  key  every  time  a  foreign  sound  (eb— ab*  &c.) 
made  its  appearance,  with  no  other  means  than  the  dominant  chord.  Probably  we 
should  have  proceeded  in  this  way : 
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Were  the  same  melody  given  to  us  now,  the  foreign  sound,  ^b,  may  be  treated  as  the 
third  of  a  minor  triad,  which  might  be  followed  by  the  triad  g — b — c/,  so  that  we 
should  consider  ourselves  in  C  minor.  Or  we  might  convert  the  preceding  chord, 
g—h — d—fy  into^ — h — dr--f,..2sA  !...ab ;  then  proceeding  in  this  manner : 
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'  f  r  r  T  ■  nr  r^^r^ 


J  J  ^^  J  iJ  J  bj  I J 


5 


^ 


^^ 


^=?=^ 


^i/l^^Z/nr^^^/^i    I, 


or,  still  better,  as  here : 
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or  in  various  other  ways,  which  the  student  may  endeavour  to  discover.  Until  we 
possess  an  immediate  command  of  all  the  possible  changes,  we  should  inquire  at 
every  step : 


*  Sec  Appendix  L. 
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1.  To  which  chord  a  sound  may  belong ; 

2.  What  other  harmonies  may  be  derived  from  this  chord ; 

3.  Which  of  these  chords  may  possibly  be  introduced  into  the  accompaniment, 

and  which  are  most  suitctble,  as  not  leading  us  into  keys  that  are  too 

remote,  or  imparting  unsteadiness  to  the  harmony  ? 

Thus,  e,  g,  the  fourth  sound  of  the  melody,/,  might  be  the  root  of  the  chord 

/ —  a  —  c 
or  /  —  ab —  c 

f- — a — c  might  be  converted  into/ — a — c — e\>  ;  but  this  chord  could  not  have  been 

introduced  before  the  following  sound  of  the  melody  {e)  ;  /  might  also  have  been 

a  third  in  d  —  /  —  a 

or  (A — /  —  ab 

a  fifth  in  ^  —  d  — / 

or  h  b —  d  —  / 

•   or  ^b —  </b — / 
the  previous  harmony  being  in  C  major,  we  preferred  to  consider  it  as 

the  fifth  in  h  —  d—f 

or  the  seventh  in^  —  b  —  d  —  / 
which  chord  might  have  been  again  converted  into  g — b — d—f  and !  a  b. 

Here  also  the  question  arises,  whether  the  consecutive  fifths  (alternately  mi^or  and 
minor)  between  alto  and  tenor  might  not,  or  had  not  better  have  been  avoided ; 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  preferable,  or  at  least  unobjectionable,  to  have  con- 
ducted the  parts  as  here : 
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although  it  leads  to  the  doubling  of  the  third.  The  false  relation  in  the  third  bar  also 
requires  to  be  looked  into  ;—<ioes  it  improve,  or  is  it  justified  by  the  progression  of 
the  parts? 

The  last  observation  we  shall  make,  refers  to  the  employment  of  the  triad  upon 
the  dominant  as  a  means  of  modulation:  Why  should  we  not,  in  all  cases,  prefer 
employing  the  much  more  decided  dominant  chord,  or  one  of  its  derivative  harmo- 
nies ?  A  composer  may  have  special  reasons  for  preferring  the  simple  triad ;  but  we 
can  only  be  guided  by  general  and  external  reasons.  Such  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  the  progression  of  a  melody ;  as,  for  instance,  here : 
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i^X^-^A 


^JL^  J  -I  i7~f  r  f  I  r  r  f  ci^ 


This  melody,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  part  of  a  song,  stands  evidently 
ui  the  key  of  A  minor  ;  but  it  closes  in  C  mi^or.     A  modulation  into  this  key  might 
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take  place  in  the  fifth  bar,  by  means  of  the  dominant  ehotd  ^ — b  d«  f;  but  we 
might,  under  drcumstances,  prefer  to  delay  the  change  of  key  till  the  sixth  bar, 
where  it  could  be  efiected  only  on  the  last  crotchet  Were  we  to  employ  a  dominant 
chord,  the  third  of  the  next  harmony  would  be  doubled,  because  the  melody  ascends 
from  dU>  e;  we  therefore  shouki,  in  this  case,  prefer  the  simple  triad  y— ^ — d^. 

so  Ikifeniy-aeventh  Exerein : — Harmonize  some  melodies  of  the  preceding  Appendix ;  also  the 
melody  of  No.  271,  omitting  the  accidentals. 
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The  last  and  most  important  application  of  modulation  into  foreign  keys  is  that 
of  making  it  the  basis  of  artistic  forms  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  could  be 
attained  within  the  limits  of  a  single  key.  Although  we  shall  not  at  present  enter 
upon  the  greater  forms  of  composition,  which  require  extensive  modulation,  or  far 
overstep  the  limits  of  our  previously  practised  foundations  for  airs,  we  will  here  lay 
down  the  rules  for  modulatory  construction,  which  will  now  be  easily  comprehended, 
and  will  materially  aid  us  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  those  melodies  at  which  we 
shall  shortly  arrive. 

So  long  as  we  were  confined  to  the  harmonies  of  one  single  key,  we  were  in 
reality  imable  to  employ  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  period,  with  a  first  and 
second  section ;  and,  perhaps,  one  or  more  short  codas.  It  is  true,  we  afterwards 
(in  two-part  composition — p.  67),  raised  the  first  and  second  sections  to  the  rank  of 
independent  strains  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  their  construction  underwent  no  other  change, 
excepting  that  of  being  enlarged.  Rhythmically,  the  first  strain  might  be  satis&c- 
torily  arranged ;  but,  tonally,  it  could  not,  as  we  had  no  other  means  of  separating 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  second  strain  than  the  half-dose  up<m  the  sec(md  har- 
monic mass. 

Since  that,  the  dominant  triad,  which  reminds  us  of  its  own  key,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  second  harmonic  mass,  and  served  as  the  dose  of  the  first  section.  We 
now  go  farther,  by  making  the  first  strain  dose  with  the  key  of  the  dominant  itself, 
instead  of  the  dominant  triad*.     In  anticipation  of  this,  we  have  already  dosed  the 

*  But  why  docs  tho  first  strain  modulate  into  the  dominant,  e.  g.  from  (7  to  Q  major?  Why 
not  into  the  lubdominant,  F  major,  or  into  any  other  key ;  f .  g.  the  relative  minor,  A  f 

The  first  occasion  for  a  modulation  is  the  necessity  of  motion,  of  a  change  of  place ;  if  the 
first  strain  were  to  close  in  the  principal  key,  there  would  be  complete  satisfaction  and  no  conti- 
nuation ;  no  second  strain  would  be  called  for.  A  modulation  into  a  foreign  key  being  therefore 
required,  the  question  arises :  to  which  key  are  we  to  proceed  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  most 
closely  related  keys — ^vi2.  those  of  the  dominant,  subdominant,  and  the  relative  minor  and 
major — ^lic  nearest,  and  therefore  must  in  general  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

It  is  also  plain  and  natural  that  the  first  strain  of  a  song,  like  the  first  section  of  a  period 
(p.  57),  should  show  a  rise  or  ascending  motion ;  as  such  only  can  make  a  continuation  (a 
second  strain),  necessary  and  comprehensible ;  a  ML,  indicating  an  approaching  termination  of 
motion  or  a  close.  Such  a  rise  is  the  modulation  from  the  tonic  harmony  into  the  key  of  the 
dominant.    As  the  latter  sound  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  appearing  in  the  natural  development, 

1:2:3   

C    :     e    :     g 
after  and  above  the  tonic,  so  is  also  the  chord  of  the  dominant  higher  than  that  of  the  tonic, 
and  the  key  of  the  former  higher  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Of  all  this  the  subdominant  is  the  reverse.     As  (?  is  the  dominant  of  C,  the  dominant  chord 
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first  sections  of  Nos.  274  and  275  with  a  modulation  into  the  harmony  of  the 
dominant;  only  the  dose  was  deficient  in  respect  to  rhythm.    This  is 


A,    The  First  Form  of  Bipartite  Construction. 

The  first  strain,  as  a  complete  whole,  ends  with  a  perfect  close.  This  close, 
however,  does  not  take  place  in  the  principal,  but  a  foreign  key ;  and  therefore, 
although  in  itself  complete  and  satis&ctory,  leads  us  to  expect,  subsequently,  a  still 
more  satis&ctory  conclusion ;  viz.  a  return  to  the  principal  key. 

Thus  the  second  strain  makes  its  appearance  as  something  already  expected, 
and  belonging  to  the  first ;  it  leads  us  back  to  the  original  key,  in  which  the  whole 
piece  is  to  terminate. 

The  first  strain  shows  a  process,  a  gradual  rising  firom  the  tonic  to  a  higher  key. 
The  second,  a  gradual  return  to  the  principal  harmony.  It  is  the  same  fimdamental 
form  as  that  explained  (p.  57),  only  more  highly  and  richly  developed. 

The  above  is  the  rule  for  compositions  in  the  major  key.  Accordingly,  the  first 
strain  of  a  piece  in  C  mi^or  will  generally  modulate  into  the  key  of  G,  and  there 
«lo6e.  This  is  the  ordinary  and  most  natural  plan  of  construction,  and  we  will 
adhere  to  it,  until  compositions  of  a  more  extended  and  higher  form  shall  require  a 
modification.  An  exceptional  and  weaker*  form  of  construction  is  that  in  which 
the  first  strain  terminates  with  a  perfect  whole  close  in  the  principal  key,  while  the 
perfect  close  in  the  dominant  harmony  is  given  to  the  first  section.  When  a  com- 
poser has  been  led  to  modulate  in  this  manner,  then  of  course  he  has  scarcely  any 
other  means  left  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  close, 
than  that  of  making  the  second  section  terminate  with  a  fiill  close  in  the  principal 
*key,  unless  he  have  recourse  to  a  modulation  into  the  relative  minor,  or  a  still  more 
distant  key.     In  compositions  in  the  minor  key,  a  modulation  into  the  minor  of  the 


^ — 6 — d—f,  situated  above,  and  leading  down  to  the  triad  on  C,  and  therefore  the  whole 
harmony  of  the  key  of  (?  is  higher  than  that  of  C;  so  is  (7  again  the  dominant  of  J*,  e — e — ^ 

(and bb)  which  leads  down  to  the  tonic  chord  of  P,  and  therefore  the  key  of  ^ is  situated 

below  that  of  C. 

A  modulation  into  the  relative  minor  cannot  be  a  suitable  termination  of  the  first  part, 
because  it  would  lead  into  a  key  of  a  more  plaintive  and  depressed  character,  and  thus  indicate 
the  opposite  of  an  increase  of  motion  and  energy.  In  exceptional  cases  only,  a  modulation  into 
a  minor  key  may  appear  desirable ;  but  then,  the  relative  minor  of  the  dominant  (as  the  higher 
key]  will  always  be  found  preferable  to  the  relative  minor  of  the  principal  key.  As  for  the 
key  of  the  subdominant,  a  modulation  into  it  at  the  end  of  a  first  strain  appears  so  generally  to 
be  felt  improper  and  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  a  first  strain,  that  we  do  not  know  of  om  single 
instance  where  it  has  been  introduced  by  a  composer. 

*  This  construction  is  weaker,  because  it  gives  the  strain  so  satis&ctory  a  termination  (see 
the  preceding  note],  that  a  continuation,  or  a  second  part,  appears  unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

That  there  are  cases  in  which  this  form  of  construction  becomes  necessary  {e.  g.  when  the 
first  section  shows  an  unusual  rise  of  motion],  and  others  where  the  otherwise  interesting  con- 
tents partly  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  close,  may  be  seen  from  many  compositions  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart. 
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dominant,  would  heap  one  gloomy  harmony  upon  the  other***^.  For  the  minor  triad 
(ai  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  p.  90),  instead  of  being  clear  and  decided, 
like  the  major  triad  (which  arises  from  the  most  simple  ratios  of  sound,  as  given  by 
nature  herself),  is  but  an  artistical  combination  of  sound,  or,  as  it  were,  a  depreMpd 
and  obscured  major  triad.  This  character  of  the  minor  triad  also  extends  to  the 
whole  minor  mode,  which  is  based  upon  minor  triads,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  not 
by  far  so  regularly  and  symmetrically  constructed  as  the  major  mode.  Nor  is  the 
tonic  harmony  of  a  minor  key  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  its  dominant  as  in 
the  major.  For,  in  the  major,  the  triad  on  the  dominant  is  at  the  same  time  the 
tonic  triad  of  the  key  of  the  dominant ;  e,g.  the  triad  ff — b — d  in  C  major,  which 
at  once  points  to,  and  reminds  us  of,  the  key  of  G  major ;  while,  in  the  minor,  the 
triad  upon  the  dominant  is  a  major  one  {e.  ^.  in  ^  minor,  e — -gt — ^-♦410,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  point  to  the  minor  key  of  the  dominant. 

For  this  reason,  the  modulation  of  a  composition  in  the  minor  does  not,  in 
general,  proceed  to  the  minor  key  of  the  dominant,  but  to  the  nearest  related  major 
hey — e.  g.  from  A  minor  to  C  major.  This  is  the  usual  plan,  which  we  shall  follow, 
80  long  as  we  shall  see  no  valid  reason  for  a  different  arrangement.  Tims  our  first 
bipartite  form  of  construction  shows  the  following  arrangements : 
for  the  major. 
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for  the  minor. 
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Each  strain  contains  its  original  number  of  eight  bars ;  the  first  is  subdivided 
into  two  sections ;  in  the  second  part,  it  remains  undecided  whether  such  a  division 
is  also  to  take  place  or  not.  The  first  strain  commences  with  the  tonic  harmony ;  a 
commencement  in  a  different  harmony,  or  even  in  a  foreign  key — ^though  not 
impossible — must  be  considered  as  an  exception  from  the  rule.  Tlie  first  section 
closes,  according  to  the  rule  (p.  57),  with  the  harmony  of  the  original  key ;  in  the 
second  section,  the  harmony  modulates  into  that  key  in  which  the  first  strain  is  to 
close ;  m  the  major,  this  key  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  section ; 
in  the  minor,  only  in  the  last  bar  but  one.  The  point  where  the  modulation  is 
really  to  take  place,  is,  however,  lefl  undecided ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  com- 
poser, and  the  character  and  design  of  the  composition.     The  second  strain  either 


♦  Another  circumstance  which  hero  comcH  under  consideration  is,  that  a  minor  key  has 
more  soimds  in  common,  and  therefore  is  more  closely  connected  with  its  relative  major,  than 
with  the  minor  key  of  its  dominant ;  as  may  be  seen  here  — 
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first  Bections  of  Nos.  274  and  275  with  a  modulation  into  the  harmonj  of  the 
dominant ;  only  the  dose  was  deficient  in  respect  to  rhythm.    This  is 


A.    The  First  Form  of  Bipartite  Construction. 

The  find  strain,  as  a  complete  whole,  ends  with  a  perfect  dose.  This  dote, 
however,  does  not  take  place  in  the  principal,  but  a  foreign  key ;  and  therefore* 
although  in  itself  complete  and  satisfactory,  leads  us  to  expect,  subsequently,  a  stfll 
more  satis&ctory  condusion ;  viz.  a  return  to  the  principal  key. 

Thus  the  second  strain  makes  its  appearance  as  something  already  expected, 
and  bdonging  to  the  first ;  it  leads  us  back  to  the  original  key,  in  which  the  whole 
piece  is  to  terminate. 

The  first  strain  shows  &  process,  a  gradual  rising  firom  the  tonic  to  a  higher  key. 
The  second,  a  gradual  return  to  the  principal  harmony.  It  is  the  same  fimdamaitai 
form  as  that  explained  (p.  67),  only  more  highly  and  richly  developed. 

The  above  is  the  rule  for  compositions  in  the  major  key.  Accordingly,  the  first 
strain  of  a  piece  in  C  mi^or  will  generally  modulate  into  the  key  of  G,  and  there 
dose.  This  is  the  ordinary  and  most  natural  plan  of  construction,  and  we  will 
adhere  to  it,  until  compositions  of  a  more  extended  and  higher  form  shall  require  a 
modification.  An  exceptional  and  weaker*  form  of  construction  is  that  in  which 
the  first  strain  terminates  with  a  perfect  whole  dose  in  the  prindpal  key,  while  the 
perfect  dose  in  the  dominant  harmony  is  given  to  the  first  section.  When  a  com- 
poser has  been  led  to  modulate  in  this  manner,  then  of  course  he  has  scarcely  any 
other  means  left  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  dose, 
than  that  of  making  the  second  section  terminate  with  a  fiill  close  in  the  prindpal 
'key,  unless  he  have  recourse  to  a  modulation  into  the  relative  minor,  or  a  still  more 
distant  key.     In  compositions  in  the  minor  key,  a  modulation  into  the  minor  of  the 


y — b — d—f,  situated  aboTe,  and  leading  down  to  the  triad  on  C,  and  therefore  the  whde 
harmony  of  the  key  of  (?  is  higher  than  that  of  C;  so  is  (7  again  the  dominant  of  Fy  e — 0 — f 
(and. . .  .bh)  which  leads  down  to  the  tonic  chord  of  Fy  and  therefore  the  key  of  ^is  situated, 
below  that  of  C. 

A  modulation  into  the  relative  minor  cannot  be  a  suitable  termination  of  the  first  put, 
because  it  would  lead  into  a  key  of  a  more  plaintive  and  depressed  character,  and  thus  indicate 
the  opposite  of  an  increase  of  motion  and  energy.  In  exceptional  cases  only,  a  modulation  into 
a  minor  key  may  appear  desirable ;  but  then,  the  relative  minor  of  the  dominant  (as  the  higher 
key)  will  always  be  found  preferable  to  the  relative  minor  of  the  principal  key.  As  for  the 
key  of  the  subdominant,  a  modulation  into  it  at  the  end  of  a  first  strain  appears  so  generally  to 
be  felt  improper  and  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  a  first  strain,  that  we  do  not  know  of  one  tingk 
insUmee  where  it  has  been  introduced  by  a  composer. 

*  This  construction  is  weaker,  because  it  gives  the  strain  so  satisfactory  a  termination  (see 
the  preceding  note),  that  a  continuation,  or  a  second  part,  appears  unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

That  there  are  cases  in  which  this  form  of  construction  becomes  necessary  {e.  g.  when  the 
first  section  shows  an  unusual  rise  of  motion),  and  others  where  the  otherwise  interesting  con- 
tents partly  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  close,  may  be  seen  fix)m  many  compositions  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart. 
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dominant,  would  heap  one  gloomy  harmony  upon  the  other*.  For  the  minor  triad 
(as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  p.  90),  instead  of  being  clear  and  decided, 
like  the  major  triad  (which  arises  from  the  most  simple  ratios  of  sound,  as  given  by 
nature  herself),  is  but  an  artistical  combination  of  sound,  or,  as  it  were,  a  depressed 
and  obscured  major  triad.  This  character  of  the  minor  triad  also  extends  to  the 
whole  minor  mode,  which  is  based  upon  minor  triads,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  not 
by  far  so  regularly  and  symmetrically  constructed  as  the  major  mode.  Nor  is  the 
tonic  harmony  of  a  minor  key  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  its  dominant  as  in 
tlie  major.  For,  in  the  major,  the  triad  on  the  dominant  is  at  the  same  time  the 
tonic  triad  of  the  key  of  the  dominant ;  e.g.  the  triad  g — b — d  in  C  major,  which 
at  once  points  to,  and  reminds  us  of,  the  key  of  G  major ;  while,  in  the  minor,  the 
triad  upon  the  dominant  is  a  major  one  (e.  ^.  in  ^  minor,  e — -glX — b-^fl/Hf^,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  point  to  the  minor  key  of  the  dominant. 

For  this  reason,  the  modulation  of  a  composition  in  the  minor  does  not,  in 
general,  proceed  to  the  minor  key  of  the  dominant,  but  to  the  nearest  related  major 
key — e.  g.  from  A  minor  to  C  major.  This  is  the  usual  plan,  which  we  shall  follow, 
so  long  as  we  shall  see  no  valid  reason  for  a  different  arrangement.  Thus  our  first 
bipartite  form  of  construction  shows  the  following  arrangements : 
for  the  major. 
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Each  strain  contains  its  original  number  of  eight  bars ;  the  first  is  subdivided 
into  two  sections ;  in  the  second  part,  it  remains  undecided  whether  such  a  division 
is  also  to  take  place  or  not.  The  first  strain  commences  with  the  tonic  harmony ;  a 
commencement  in  a  different  harmony,  or  even  in  a  foreign  key — ^though  not 
impossible — must  be  considered  as  an  exception  from  the  rule.  The  first  section 
closes,  according  to  the  rule  (p.  67),  with  the  harmony  of  the  original  key ;  in  the 
second  section,  the  harmony  modulates  into  that  key  in  which  the  first  strain  is  to 
close ;  in  the  major,  this  key  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  section ; 
in  the  minor,  only  in  the  last  bar  but  one.  The  point  where  the  modulation  is 
really  to  take  place,  is,  however,  lefl  undecided ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  com- 
poser, and  the  character  and  design  of  the  composition.     The  second  strain  either 


♦  Another  circumstance  which  here  comes  imdcr  consideration  is,  that  a  minor  key  has 
more  soimds  in  conmion,  and  therefore  is  more  closely  connected  with  its  relative  major,  than 
with  the  minor  key  of  its  dominant ;  as  may  be  seen  here — 
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commences  again  in  the  original  key  (No.  278),  or  in  that  which  appeared  last 
(No.  277)  ;  or  in  some  other  key  nearly  related ;  returning,  in  the  latter  case,  sooner 
or  later  to  the  original  key. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  modulation ;  in  other  respects,  all  previous  laws 
remain  in  force. 

B.    Second  Form  of  Bipartite  CoNSTRucrioif. 

By  means  of  the  full  close,  the  first  strain  is  effectually  separated  from  the 
second,  and  forms  a  complete  whole  in  itself;  still  it  is  complete  only  in  one  respect — 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  motion  in  only  one,  an  as- 
cending, direction.  It  is  true,  an  opposite  motion  takes  place  in  the  second  strain ; 
but  this  strain  again  forms  a  separate  whole.  The  character  of  the  first  strain  is, 
however,  opposed  to  the  idea  of  this  close,  which  should  be  more  calm  and  satis- 
factory. How  are  we  to  effect  both  a  general  rise  and  increase  of  the  motive,  and 
a  dose  leading  to  repose  ?  According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  all  tonal  motion, 
the  close  must  take  place  in  a  hwer  key  than  that  to  which  the  harmony  has  be- 
fore risen.  But  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  alter  the  close  itself,  for  that  would  bring 
us  back  to  the  original  key.  Any  alteration,  therefore,  which  is  made,  must  take 
place  in  that  portion  of  the  first  strain  which  precedes  the  close ;  accordingly,  we 
lead  the  motion 

Beyond  its  idtimate  Point  of  Destination — 
from  C  major,  e.  g,  to  D  major* — and  may  now  return  to  the  originally  intended  key 
of  the  dominant,  having  obtained  both  an  increase  of  motion  and  a  calmly  descend- 
ing close. 

Should  the  same  be  applied  to  the  minor,  the  modulation  must  first  be  into  the 
dominant  of  the  relative  major  key,  and  thence  to  the  latter :  thus,  in  A  minor, 
first  to  G  major,  and  then  to  C  major.  It  appears,  however,  that  such  a  rise  into 
a  higher  key  is  neither  so  necessary  nor  so  efficient  in  the  minor  as  the  major ; 
because,  perhaps,  in  the  minor,  it  is  not  the  rise  into  a  higher  key,  but  rather  the 
modulation  into  the  more  brilliant  and  powerful  ms^or  key,  which  heightens  the 
effect. 

In  the  second  strain  also,  we  find  room  for  improvement.  Its  downward  mo- 
tion from  the  key  of  the  dominant  or  relative  major,  in  which  the  first  part  has 
closed,  to  the  original  key,  is  indeed  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  a 


*  This  is  the  nearest  expedient,  and  therefore  most  frequently  applied.  Sometimes  a  mere 
extension  and  strengthening  of  the  modulation  into  the  dominant  may  be  sufficient ;  at  others, 
the  latter  is  made  to  follow  a  mere  half-close  in  the  original  key,  without  having  been  actually 
introduced  by  modulation  (of  this,  which  is  termed  modulation  by  skips,  we  shall  treat  in  the 
next  section)  ;  finally,  a  foreign  key  is  sometimes  introduced  between  the  original  key  and  that 
of  the  dominant.  Of  the  first  two  cases,  instances  will  be  foimd  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
work  (4th  division,  on  the  Sonatina  Form)  ;  of  the  last,  we  have  an  example  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  sonata  in  F  major  (Op.  10),  where  he  proceeds  to  the  key  of  C  (in  which 
the  sewmd  subject  is  intended  to  make  its  entry),  not  through  the  key  of  (r,  but  through  that 
of  E.  The  modulation  into  this  key  is,  however,  effected  by  a  hybridous  chord  (sec  the  tliird 
section  of  the  ninth  division),  f—a — c — rfjf,  and  consequently  of  a  less  decided  character  than 
if  a  less  ambiguous  modulatory  chord  (c.  g.  /# — a — f,  or  b—d^—fj^  -a)  had  been  employed. 
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aecond  strain ;  but  there  is,  in  the  close  itself,  that  want  of  force  which  might  be 
expected  from  it,  as  the  termination  of  a  whole  piece,  of  which  the  first  part  has 
already  had  its  own  perfect  close.  In  order  to  be  commensurate  to  its  important 
function,  the  final  close  should  contain  an  elevation  of  motion,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  return  to  the  original  key. 

In  order  to  obtain  this,  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  in  the  first 
strain ;  i.  e.  we  lead  the  modulations  beyond  the  key  of  the  intended  dose,  not  to  a 
higher  key  as  in  the  first  part,  but  to  a  lower  one ;  viz.  the  key  of  the  subdomi- 
nant ;  whence  we  may  rise  to  an  energetic  close  in  the  tonic  harmony. 

Thus,  the  modified  plan  for  the  bipartite  construction  is, 
in  the  major ^ 
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In  the  example  for  major,  the  modulation  rises  gradually  from  the  tonic  to  the 
dominant  {G  major),  and  beyond  it  to  the  higher  key  (J)  major),  whence  it  returns 
to  the  dominant.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  strain,  afler  having  descended  to 
the  harmony  of  the  subdominant,  the  modulation  touches  once  more  upon  the  domi- 
nant harmony,  and  thus  the  principal  key  is  associated  at  the  conclusion  with  its 
two  nearest  relations. 

In  the  example  for  the  minor,  the  first  section  does  not  dose  as  before  upon  the 
tonic,  but  ends  with  a  half-close  upon  the  dominant,  as  the  first  strain  did  previously. 
Why  this  deviation  ?  Because  the  half-close  on  the  dominant  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  strain,  and  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  means  for  an 
effective  full-close  at  the  end — ^the  latter  having  to  take  place,  not  upon  the  domi- 
nant, but  on  the  rdative  mt^or  key.  One  circumstance  arises  from  this  change  in 
the  close  of  the  first  section ;  viz.  that  we  cannot  repeat  it  in  the  second  part,  for 
there  it  would  appear  redundant  and  ineffective.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  second  strain  should  be  formally  divided  into  sections,  nor,  should  this  happen, 
that  the  first  section  must  even  be  led  into  the  harmony  of  the  original  key*. 


*  Tho  modulatioiia  here  pointed  out  are  the  most  usual,  although  not  the  only  possible  ones. 
Amongst  others,  we  will  mention  only  those  courses  of  modulation  which  are  comprised  under 

O  2 
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C.    Tripartite  Form  of  Construction. 

In  the  preceding  form  of  construction,  we  first  connected  with  the  principal  key 
the  keys  of  the  dominant  and  relative  minor ;  these  were  the  nearest,  and  there- 
fore the  most  natural  and  necessary  modulations.  Afler  this,  we  introduced  the 
dominant  key  of  the  dominant  and  relative  minor,  as  the  nearest  assistants  of  the 
latter,  and  the  key  of  the  subdominant  as  assistant  to  the  principal  key. 

If  we  would  go  still  farther,  we  should  again  have  to  choose  the  most  nearly 
related  keys ;  viz.  the  relative  keys  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant,  in  prefer- 
ence to  others ;  though  it  must  already  be  clear  to  the  attentive  student  that  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  modulation,  a  transition  into  more  distant  keys,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  both  admissible  and  proper. 

The  results  which  we  have  as  yet  obtained,  are,  however,  neither  so  great  nor 
so  capable  of  a  practical  employment  as  to  enable  us  to  make  an  independent  use  of 
modulation,  otherwise  than  for 

Modulatory  Schemes  of  Airs, 

such  as  we  have  ah'eady  devised  for  sections  and  simple  periods.  If  the  latter  are 
to  be  enlarged  and  more  fully  developed,  also  with  respect  to  modulation,  the  most 
favourable  form  appears  to  be  that  of 

Airs  of  Three  Strains  (Tripartite  Smg  F(yrm). 

In  these,  the  third  strain  is  essentially  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first,  and  there- 
fore belongs  also  to  the  harmonies  of  the  principal  key ;  while  the  intermediate 
second  strain  shows  a  motion  from,  and  a  subsequent  return  to,  the  principal  key. 
The  manner  in  which  the  modulation  firom  and  to  this  key  is  carried  out,  leads  to  the 
following  three  modifications  of  the  tripartite  form. 

1. 

The  first  strain  nwces  and  closes  in  the  principal  key,  the  third  strain  does  the 
game.     The  second  strain  might  also  commence  in  the  principal  key ;  but  the  radical 

the  term  of  Modulations  of  the  Mediants,  or  into  keys  situated,  in  relation  to  the  tonic,  a  third 
above  (mediant],  or  a  third  below  (submediant).  See  the  *^  Universal  School  of  Music."  The 
tonic  triad  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  triads  of  the  mediant  and  submediant, 

e         g         b  e)^         g         h)^ 

C        E        G  C        E)^        G 

a        e         e  a\^       c  e)} 

that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  a  change  from  the  one  to  the  other.  A  modulation  from  the 
one  key  to  the  other  is  not  only  effected  with  the  same  &cility,  but  this  even  extends  to  keys 
belonging  to  different  modes ;  e.  g.  from  major  to  minor,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  we  fr^uently 
meet  with  a  modulation  from  C  major  to  E  minor,  a  favourite  transition  of  modem  Italian 
composers,  and  to  ^  b  major ;  Beethoven's  modulation  from  B  major  to  G  major,  in  his  grand 
Trio  in  ^ b,  is  of  this  kind  ;  or  from  C minor  to  A]}  major,  in  the  Sonata  Pathdtique^  by  the 
same  composer;  and  into  E)^  minor  instead  oi  E\}  major.  Indeed,  these  changes  into  remote 
keys,  connected  only  by  the  sounds  common  to  their  tonic  triads,  often  take  place  without  a 
real  modulating  chord  being  employed. 
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defect  in  the  construction  of  the  first  (p.  01)  would  only  thereby  be  made  more 
obvious.  We  should  rather  prefer  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
tonic  harmony  has  been  fully  established  in  the  first  strain,  and  commence  the 
second  strain  immediately  in  a  new  key.  In  this  key,  the  strain  may  terminate 
with  a  full  close,  if  an  immediate  return  from  the  latter  to  the  original  key  in  the 
third  strain  be  practicable ;  e.  ^.  if  the  principal  key  be  C  major  and  that  of  the 
second  strain  F  minor,  or  if  the  former  be  A  minor  and  the  latter  C  major. 

This  construction  is  evidently  the  most  loosely  connected  of  all.  The  first  strain 
terminates  in  a  manner  which  makes  a  continuation  unnecessary,  and  the  second 
strain  is  equally  isolated  from  the  third. 


•> 


The  first  strain  rnxmei  and  closes  in  the  principal  k^tf,  say  C  major.  The 
second  makes  its  entry  or  modulates  formally  into  a  different  and  perhaps  distant 
key  (here  the  harmonies  e — ^^Jf — b,  b — d^—f%  a\> — c — eb,  / — «b — r,  and 
others  would  offer  themselves) ;  it  may  also  touch  upon  several  others,  and  then 
close,  not  in  a  definite  and  independent  manner,  but  with  a  harmony  from  which  a 
return  to  the  original  key  in  the  third  strain  may  be  effected  with  ease.  Above  all, 
the  dominant  chard  of  the  principal  key  is  such  a  harmony,  which  may  perhaps  be 
still  more  strengthened  by  the  tonic  triad  upon  the  dominant  preceding  it.  In  major 
keys,  the  chord  of  the  mediant  (here  e — ^  U — b)  may  sometimes  be  introduced  with 
advantage,  pro>nded  it  does  not  weaken  the  return  to  the  original  key. 

The  first  strain  closes  in  a  different  key  (as  shown  pp.  19;J  and  195),  the  second 
commences  in  the  same,  and  afler^^ards  returns  to  the  original  key,  as  in  2.  The 
third  strain  repeats  the  first,  but  ends  with  a  close  in  the  original  key.  In  the 
return  to  the  original  key,  more  energy  may  be  imparted  by  a  previous  transition 
into  the  subdominant,  as  shown  p.  1 OS.'^^ 

D.     Form  op  Construction  por  more  extensive  Compositions.    * 

The  connection  of  different  keys  in  one  and  the  same  composition  acquires  addi- 
tional importance,  when  each  or  either  is  employed  as  the  sphere  in  which  a  special 
idea  (subject  or  theme)  is  developed.  The  principles  which  regulate  the  disposition 
of  the  modulations,  in  such  pieces,  are  so  closely  connected  with  those  on  which  the 
preceding  forms  of  construction  are  based,  that  they  demand  notice  here,  although 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are  practically  applied. 


'  * .  Twenty-fighth  ExeretM : — Formation  of  a  number  of  modulatory  schcmos  for  airs  in  the 
koys  of  C  major  and  ji  minor ;  viz. 

1.  Bipartite  airs  with  the  first  strain  closing  in  the  original  key. 

2.  Bipartite  airs  with  the  first  strain  not  closing  in  the  original  key. 

3.  Tripartite  airs  in  all  three  forms  of  construction. 

That  sequential  motivos  have  to  be  introduced  as  formerly,  whc^re  practicable,  that  the 
exercises  written  on  paper  have  to  be  transposed  on  the  instrument  into  different  keys,  and 
finallv  invented  extempore ^  is  to  bo  understood. 
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In  such  compositions  also,  the  principal  key  appears  at  the  commencement,  and 
demands  space  for  the  development  and  establishment  of  the  principal  subject  If 
we  would  so  soon  associate  another  key  with  it,  it  could  only  be  that  of  the  subdomi- 
nant ;  for  the  key  of  the  dominant  becomes  immediately  the  seat  of  a  new  subject 
It  is  true,  the  step  into  the  subdominant  indicates  a  &11  of  motion  (p.  195)  ;  but  by 
this  means  additional  force  may  be  imparted  to  the  original  key,  as  it  necessitates 
a  subsequent  rise  of  the  harmony. 

In  a  m^or  key,  the  dominant  becomes  the  next  seat  of  modulation,  having  been 
preceded  (p.  194)  by  its  own  dominant  harmony.  The  subdominant  of  this  new 
key  is  the  principal  key  of  the  piece  itself,  which,  having  occurred  just  before,  and 
having  again  to  appear  at  the  end,  would  here  become  unnecessary,  if  not  fatiguing ; 
should  the  modulation  therefore  require  here  to  be  extended,  the  relative  key  of  the 
dominant  would  be  the  nearest  and  most  suitable  harmony. 

The  third  seat  of  modulation  belongs  to  the  key  of  the  subdominant,  in  which 
the  final  close  is  prepared  (p.  195).  Its  relative  minor  would  join  most  naturally 
with  this  key ;  for  its  dominant  key  is  the  principal  key  of  the  piece,  in  which  it 
closes  immediately  after ;  and  its  subdominant  would  lead  us  a  fifth  farther  from 
the  original  key,  without  producing  anything  new.  But  the  question  arises :  is  this 
relative  key  to  appear  before  the  key  of  the  subdominant  or  afler  ? 

The  latter  would  seem  to  be  preferable,  as  the  most  regular,  for  the  minor  key 
gains  access  only  through  its  relative  major,  and  can  be  accounted  for  merely  as  its 
attendant  and  consequence.  But,  by  this  arrangement,  a  strange  key  would  be  in- 
serted between  that  of  the  subdominant  and  the  principal  key,  at  the  very  point 
where  an  uninterrupted  ascent  from  subdominant  to  tonic  is  most  desirable  (p.  195). 
For  this  reason,  it  is  generally  preferable  that  the  relative  minor  key  should  precede 
that  of  the  subdominant. 

The  principal  key  now  naturally  makes  the  close. 

Only  one  nearly  related  key  remains  still  to  be  employed ;  viz.  the  relative  minor 
of  the  principal  key.  At  first,  it  would  appear  most  consistent  to  connect  it  with 
the  principal  key,  either  at  the  commencement  between  the  tonic  and  dominant,  or 
at  the  end  between  the  subdominant  and  tonic.  In  both  situations,  however,  it 
would  interfere  with  the  desired  energetic  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  key.  Its 
more  suitable  place  is,  where  all  the  relative  minor  keys  meet  together ;  here,  then,  a 
compact  mass  of  minor  modulation  forms  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  composition ; 
the  relative  of  the  principal  key  connecting  those  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant. 
The  following  is  the  plan  of  modulation  as  here  developed : 

Major.  Minor.  Major. 

^  > —  .  ^  ^^  — 

(J  maj.  D  maj.  G  maj. E  min.  A  min.  D  min. ^maj.  G  maj.   C  maj. 

In  this  plan  there  appears  throughout  a  natural  and  consistent  progression,  a 
well-connected  harmony,  and  a  simple  but  efTective  modulatory  arrangement.  Were 
we  to  break  up  the  major  and  minor  masses  and  intersperse  them,  neither  of  the 
two  modes  would  develop  itself  effectively,  and  the  whole  modulation  would  become 
weak  and  unsteady. 

The  order  of  modulation  in  the  minor  does  not  admit  of  an  arrangement  so  decided 
and  simple ;  this  is  attributable  to  the  undecided  and  gloomy  character  of  all  minor 
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keys  (p.  143).  The  reason  is,  that  the  first  principal  point  afler  the  beginning 
belongs  to  a  different  mode ;  viz.  the  relative  major  of  the  original  key.  This  key 
might  be  followed  by  its  dominant,  or  rather,  the  parallel  key  of  the  dominant  to  the 
principal  key,  and  next  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key  itself.  If,  now,  the  key 
of  the  subdominant  associated  with  its  parallel  key  be  introduced,  the  following 
scheme  presents  itself : 

A  minor,  C  major,  G  major,  E  minor,  F  major,  D  minor,  A  minor  ; 
in  which,  especially,  the   relative  major  key  of  the  subdominant  does  not  well 
combine ;  we  might,  between  this  and  the  preceding  dominant  key,  interpose  the 
principal  key  itself;  pass  over  the  resisting  key  altogether ;  or  adopt  many  other 
expedients. 

Both  these  courses  of  modulation  possess  a  quality  which  imparts  freshness  and 
decision ;  ever^  hey  (with  the  exception  of  the  principal  one)  appears  only  once. 
For  this  reason,  each  should  be  fully  developed,  according  to  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  composition,  and  not  be  exchanged  for  another,  until  it  has  yielded  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  plain  that  such  an  arrangement  must  be  much  more  effective 
than  if  the  keys  be  abandoned  before  their  resources  are  exhausted,  and  introduced 
again  without  an  internal  necessity  or  a  definite  purpose.  A  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  key  infallibly  weakens  modulation  and  becomes  tiresome  to  the  hearer. 
Even  if  the  repetition  should  bring  quite  a  new  idea,  it  would  fail  to  create  interest, 
for  want  of  that  stimulus  to  attention  which  only  a  steady  development  of  modula- 
tion can  keep  alive. 

It  follows,  however,  from  the  whole  tendency  of  the  School  of  Composition,  that 
the  course  of  modulation  here  laid  down  must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a 
universal  and  unalterable  law,  or  as  a  barrier  to  the  free  action  of  the  composer. 
But  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  will  hold  good  under  all  circumstances ;  and 
the  last  maxim  in  particular — viz.  never  to  make  any  but  the  principal  key  more 
than  once  a  seat  of  modulation — ^will  never  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  When, 
therefore,  we  deviate  from  the  above  order  of  modulation,  introducing  a  certain  key 
at  a  different  place,  the  same  key  must  disappear  from  the  place  originally  assigned 
to  it,  and  all  other  keys  change  their  positions  accordingly.  If,  e.  g.  we  had  resolved 
to  lead  a  piece,  in  the  major,  not  first  to  the  dominant,  but  to  the  relative  minor  key, 
then  the  latter  ought  not  again  to  appear  in  the  middle,  but  the  key  of  the  dominant 
would  have  to  take  its  place. 

The  plan  of  modulation  would  then  be  this : 

C  major,  A  minor,  D  minor,   G  major,  E  tninor,  F  itiajor,   C  major. 
The  relative  minor  of  the  principal  key  would  be  followed  by  that  of  its  own  sub- 
dominant,  upon  which  would  succeed  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key  with  its 
relative  minor. 

Those  harmonic  sequences  which  lead  through  a  succession  of  different  keys  are 
altogether  excepted  from  these  rules  of  modulation,  as  they  are  not  intended  to 
establish  any  key,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  is  also  clear  that  keys  which  are  only  touched  upon  transiently, 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  employed  previously  or  subsequently,  as  special  seats  of 
modulation. 

Let  us,  however,  now  consider,  from  another  point  of  view,  what  we  have  gained 
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by  these  courses  of  modulation.  Every  separate  portion  of  a  composition,  which 
becomes  for  a  time  the  seat  of  modulation,  leads  us  into  a  new  key  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  formerly  the  harmonic  sequences ;  only  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  modulatory  progression  of  the  different  sections  and  strains,  every  key  is  led  to  a 
close.  Thus  the  whole  piece  forms,  in  &ct,  a  kind  of  harmonic  sequence. 
This  leads  us  to  a  new  form  of  progression ;  viz. 


Sequences  of  Phrases — Chains  of  Phrases. 

Properly  speaking,  even  the  sequences  in  Nos.  239  and  240  are  of  this  class ; 
for  they  do  not  consist  (like  those  in  No.  243)  of  a  series  of  single  chords,  but  are 
formed  of  Unks,  each  of  which  contains  two  closely  connected  harmonies,  the  domi- 
nant chord  and  the  following  tonic  triad.  In  the  same  manner,  every  phrase  may 
be  extended  into  a  sequence  or  chain  of  phrases,  by  being  repeated  on  different  de- 
grees of  the  scale,  and  this  in  many  different  ways.     Here 
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we  see  two  such  chains ;  each  phrase  consisting  of  four  chords.  The  phrase  of 
which  the  first  of  these  series  is  composed  does  not  in  reality  terminate  with  the 
fourth  chord,  but  with  the  fifUi ;  which,  however,  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  chord 
of  the  repetition  of  the  motivo  upon  tlie  third  degree  below.  The  phrase  which 
forms  the  motivo  of  B  is  more  conclusive,  but  its  repetition  is  less  regular.  At  first 
it  is  repeated  on  the  third  degree  above,  whereby  the  chord  of  the  seventli  is  neces- 
sarily changed  into  a  chord  of  the  ninth ;  the  next  repetition,  which  takes  place 
again  upon  the  third  degree  above,  is  more  accurate ;  the  two  last  repetitions  have  a 
descending  motion,  and  several  chords  and  inter>'als  are  changed. 

It  is  plain  that  phrases  of  even  greater  length  may  ser>'e  as  motivos  for  sucli 
passages.     Tluis  we  see  here 
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a  phrase  (derived  from  the  motivo  of  No.  281,  .4)  employed  in  the  formation  of  a 
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progressive  chain.  In  its  repetition,  it  descends  regularly  to  the  third  below ;  only, 
the  third  time,  the  higher  octave  has  been  chosen  instead  of  the  lower.  We  perceive, 
however,  from  this  last  example,  that  phrases  which  are  more  or  less  complete  in 
themselves  neither  require  nor  admit  of  frequent  repetitions.  The  phrases  com- 
posing the  two  series  A  and  By  in  No.  281,  are  in  themselves  quite  insignificant, 
and  obtain  importance  only  by  being  repeated ;  but  with  that  in  No.  282  the  case 
is  quite  different.  This  is  in  all  respects  complete ;  its  first  repetition  is  unobjec- 
tionable, because  the  change  of  mode  imparts  to  it  new  force  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  the  second  repetition  is  tiresome,  through  its  redundance,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  it  to  the  higher  octave  to  avoid  total  insipidity.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  sequences  formed  of  greater  phrases  are  liable  to  become  too  extended.  ** 

SS  Twenty-ninth  Exercise  : — ^TranBformatioii  of  harmouic  sequenccfl  into  chains  of  phrases, 
by  extending  the  harmonic  motivos,  and  giring  each  a  distinct  termination. 
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MODULATION   UNDER  THE   INFLUENCE   OF  THE   MELODIC   PRINCIPLE. 


On  casting  a  rapid  retrospective  glance  at  the  whole  previous  development  of  harmonic 
and  melodic  art,  we  find  that  in  each  of  these  branches  of  composition  one  principle 
has  been  predominant  All  harmonies  required,  either  to  resolve  into  certain  others, 
as  the  dominant  chord  with  its  train  of  derivations,  or  to  unite  themselves  most  easily 
with  harmonies  existing  in  closely-related  keys,  or  which  had,  at  least,  some  sounds 
in  common.     Thus,  in  every  case, 

the  harmonious  or  harmonic  combination  of  modulation 
was  our  guiding  rule  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  our  chords,  and  is  the  governing 
principle  of  harmony. 

AUied  to  this  is  a  second,  which  may  be  termed  the  melodic  principle  ;  it  is  the 
same  which  we  have  pronounced,  long  ago,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  all  successions 
of  sounds  or  melodic  combinations ;  viz. 

mobility  and  smoothness  combined  with  steadiness. 
This  melodic  principle  must  also  extend,  in  some  degree,  to  harmony,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  arises  from  a  simultaneous  utterance  of  different  series  of  sounds  or  melo- 
dies, which  we  have  termed  parts  ;  nor  have  we  left  it  out  of  consideration  (p.  109) 
in  the  conduct  of  these  parts.  Still,  the  harmonic  principle  generally  remains  pre- 
dominant. 

We  say  generally,  because  the  contrary,  the  predominancy  of  the  melodic  prin- 
ciple, even  in  harmonic  combinations,  is  not  at  all  impossible ;  neither  can  it  be 
objected  to,  provided  the  neglect  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  laws  of  harmony  is  not  too 
palpable,  or  is  compensated  for  in  some  other  way.  Of  this  we  have  already  seen  a 
decided  case  in  the  sequences  of  chords  of  the  sixth  (No.  173,  and  following),  in 
which  the  harmonic  connection  was  given  up,  and  the  deficiency  partly  concealed  and 
sufficiently  compensated  by  the  smooth  flow  of  the  parts.  In  the  sequences  of  domi- 
nant chords,  the  gain  of  a  more  smooth  and  melodic  gliding  of  the  parts  was  even 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  a  direct  transgression  of  the  rule  of  the  domi- 
nant chord,  according  to  which  the  third  ought  to  have  ascended,  instead  of 
descending. 

We  will  now  allow  the  melodic  principle  to  exert  a  greater  influence  over  all  our 
harmonic  combinations,  without,  however,  permitting  it  entirely  to  destroy  the  con- 
nexion between  the  chords,  or  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  It  must  be  our 
aim  to  reconcile  both  principles,  and  to  make  the  one  give  way  to  the  other,  only  so 
&r  as  the  gain  thereby  obtained  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  deviation  from 
the  rule. 
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We  will  take  the  different  harmonies  in  succession,  when  we  shall  find,  among 
points  already  known  to  us,  divers  others  that  are  entirely  new. 

1.    The  Major  and  Minor  Trla^ds. 

Major  and  minor  triads  most  easily  connect  themselves  with  closely  related  har- 
monies; but  we  know  (p.  160)  that,  under  circumstances,  they  also  combine  with 
more  foreign  ones ;  although  this  could  happen  but  rarely,  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  key.  So  soon,  however,  as  we  begin  to  modulate  into  foreign  keys,  we  meet 
with  relations  of  chords  and  keys  which  rest  merely  upon  the  melodic  flow  of  the 
motion  of  the  parts.     Thus,  we  proceed,  e,  g,  at  a, 
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from  A  b  major  (through  A  b  minor,  which  might  have  been  omitted)  to  E  major. 
The  modulation  is  effected  (like  that  in  No.  222)  by  an  enharmonic  alteration  of  the 
name  and  notation  ;  but  the  real  connexion  between  these  keys  is  the  smooth 
gliding  of  the  parts*.  We  have  gone  still  farther  at  h  and  c,  where  we  have  modu- 
lated from  O  minor  into  B  minor  and  B  major ;  in  the  latter  case,  without  a  con- 
necting sound  between  the  chords. 

Here  we  will  mention  the  sequences  of  chords  of  the  sixth. 

Formerly,  they  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  special  key ;  now  we  may 
form  them  in  various  ways  ;  e,  g,  in  all  parts  chromatically,  as  at  a : 
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^^^^^^^ 


or  only  in  one  part  chromatically  (by  connecting  major  and  minor  triads),  as  at  ^ ;  or 
in  two  parts  chromatically  (by  connecting  major,  minor,  and  diminished  triads),  as 
at  c. 

2.    The  Dominant  Chord. 


This  is  the  first  harmony  which  we  found  to  require  a  resolution  into  a  special 
key ;  viz.  either  into  the  tonic  triad  or  the  dominant  chord  arising  from  the  latter,  or 
the  altered  chord  of  the  seventh  (No.  243),  or  the  chord  of  the  ninth  (No.  2(55). 
These  progressions  were  based  upon  the  harmonic  principle.  Allowing  the  melodic 
principle  a  greater  influence,  we  now  conduct  the  dominant  chord  within  its  own  key 
in  these  ways : 

h  c  d 
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*  The  distance  between  these  keys  is  great  only  in  appearance.     If  ^|^  major  be  altered  to 
A  |7  minor,  and  then  changed,  as  above,  into  O^  minor,  we  are  only  two  steps  from  E  major. 
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the  harmonies  at  a,  b,  and  c  belonging  to  major,  the  others  to  minor  keys.  At  a,  #^ 
and  df  the  three  upper  parts  proceed  according  to  the  rule ;  so  do  the  middle  parts  at 
e;  but  the  chord  into  which  the  dominant  chord  should  have  resolved,  according  to 
the  fundamental  law,  appears  nowhere.  On  the  other  hand,  those  parts  which  do  not 
proceed  as  the  rule  prescribes,  either  move  in  an  easy  melodious  manner,  or  remain 
stationary  (as  the  seventh  at  b  and  e,  and  the  seventh  and  fifth  at  c). 

If  we  break  through  the  boundaries  of  the  one  key,  the  following  progressions, 
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and  many  others,  offer  themselves.  In  all  these  cases,  also,  the  harmonic  principle 
prevails  in  some  of  the  parts,  while  the  melodious  flow  of  motion  carries  us  over  the 
irregular  progressions  of  the  others. 

That  the  chords  which  succeed  the  dominant  chord  at  a,  b,  c,  </,  e,fy  g,  h,  and  /, 
represent  foreign  keys,  is  plain ;  even  those  at  i  and  k  appear  so  unexpectedly,  that, 
although  not  dominant  chords,  they  act  as  such,  and  at  once  make  us  feel  that  we 
have  entered  the  keys  {B  minor,  B  major)  of  which  they  are  tonic  triads.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  progressions  in  No.  286,  although  they  frequently  prepare  the 
subsequent  modulation  into  those  keys  which  their  triads  indicate. 

Here  a  question  naturally  presents  itself,  which  requires  to  be  answered  before 
we  proceed  further. 

"  If,"  the  student  may  ask,  **  all  these  progressions  of  the  dominant  chord  are 
possible  and  admissible,  why  has  its  resolution  into  the  tonic  harmony  been  esta- 
blished as  the  fundamental  law,  and  for  so  long  a  time  been  upheld  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others ;  why  have  not,  at  least,  the  resolutions  in  No.  286  been  pointed  out  long 
ago?" 

That  first  resolution  is,  and  continues  to  be,  the  fundamental  rule,  as  has  already 
been  proved  (p.  76),  from  the  identity  of  the  dominant  chord  with  the  second  form 
of  the  scale 

g     a     b     c     d    e    f 
9    —   h   —   d  —f 

Usage  and  experience  also  decide  in  favour  of  the  original  resolution ;  for  one 
exception  we  find  a  thousand  cases  in  which  the  dominant  chord  resolves  regularly  ; 
and  the  most  convincing  proof  is,  that  no  other  than  the  original  resolution  is  ever 
employed  at  a  point  of  importance  ;  e,  g.  at  the  close  ;  no  piece  in  C  major  or  A 
minor  will  be  found  to  terminate  as  at  a  in  No.  286.  It  is  at  this  point  where  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  dominant  chord  and  tonic  triad  most  clearly  reveals 
itself  Another  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  original  and  natural  progres- 
sion appears  good  and  proper  in  all  positions  of  the  chords  (p.  96),  while  the 
irregular  resolutions  of  the  dominant  chord  assume,  in  one  position  or  other,  a 
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questionable  aspect,   as   may   be   seen   from   a  comparison   of  the   inversions   of 
No.  285,  a, 
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with  those  of  the  regular  resolutions  of  the  dominant  chord. 

As  the  original  resolution  of  the  dominant  gave  rise  to  a  sequence  of  harmonic 
motivos  (No.  242,  i?),  so  the  new  resolutions  may  also  serve  to  form  harmonic  se- 
quences.    Of  such  we  see  one  here, 
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which  might  easily  have  been  continued.  It  b  not  based  upon  a  special  harmonic 
motivo,  but  derives  its  consistency  from  the  regular  progression  of  the  bass,  and,  in 
some  degree  also,  from  that  of  the  soprano  and  alto.  The  following  is  a  passage  of  a 
more  questionable  character : 
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in  which  every  dominant  chord  is  made  to  proceed  to  the  harmony  of  its  dominant, 
instead  of  its  tonic,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  natural  progression  on  which  the 
sequence  in  No.  242,  By  is  based.  Sparingly  and  judiciously  employed,  this  progres- 
sion may  become  an  expression  of  deep  meaning,  as  in  Beethoven's  grand  Quartetto 
in  C major: 
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but  when  carried  too  far,  it  gives  a  distorted  appearance  to  the  harmony. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  mention  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  exceptional  resolu- 
tions of  the  dominant  chord  is  employed  for  a  special  purpose,  the  explanation  of 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  laws  of  harmonic  construction  (p.  59). 

At  the  close  of  important  and  richly  developed  strains  or  pieces,  we  often  feel  the 
necessity,  either  to  repeat  the  last  section  or  period,  or  to  add  a  special 

Coda. 

If  tliis  were  done  after  a  perfect  close  on  the  tonic,  the  feeling  and  expectation  of 
the  hearer  would  be  disappointed — he  would  have  been  led  to  expect,  and  actually 
have  felt,  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  piece  or  strain,  and  would  yet  find  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  real  end  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  such  cases,  the  above  exceptional 
resolutions  are  employed.  Preparations  for  a  close  are  made ;  the  dominant  chord 
actually  introduced  as  if  in  earnest,  and  then  it  is  led,  not  into  the  tonic  triad,  but 
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one  of  the  other  harmonies,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  it  immediately,  or  some 
time  afler,  and  then  leading  it  into  the  real  final  close.  Of  this  we  here  see  an 
example : 
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■^^h^^M 


g 


"r 


which  may  be  considered  as  the  t^minatian  of  a  grand  composition.  In  the  second 
bar,  preparation  is  made  for  a  close ;  but,  instead  of  the  tonic  chord,  a  minor  triad  upon 
A  makes  its  appearance  (a)  ;  unmediately  afler,  the  dominant  chord  is  again  intro> 
duced,  but  this  time  it  is  led  to  a  harmony  in  G  minor  (b),  which  afterwards  changes 
into  G  major,  thence  proceeds  to  A  minor,  and  at  last  returns  to  C  major,  in  which 
the  piece  finally  terminates  with  an  energetic  full  close  upon  the  tonic.  Such  irregular 
progressions,  by  means  of  which  the  close  is,  as  it  were,  avoided,  are  termed 

deceptive  closes  ; 
they  serve,  as  already  stated,  to  unpart  increased  energy  to  the  termination  of  an 
impcHrtant  strain ;   they  deceive  the  hearer  for  the  moment  (hence  their  name),  but 
compensate  him  for  his  disappointment  by  the  interesting  continuation  to  which  they 
lead,  or  the  force  with  which  they  introduce  the  final  close^^. 


3.  The  Chord  of  the  Seventh  derived  from  the  Chord  of  the 

Major  Ninth. 

This  chord  participates  in  the  licenses  of  the  dominant  chord,  as  regards  its  reso- 
lutions within  the  same  key : 
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the  tonic  triad  which  follows  indicating  the  key  into  which  a  real  modulation  may  be 
expected.  It  also  admits  of  being  conducted  into  foreign  chords,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  following  examples : 
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tezU-g-^^ 
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*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  these  examples  may  be  represented  in  a  better  and  more 
comjdete  form. 

M  Thirtieth  Exercise  : — Let  the  student  prolong  a  few  harmonic  schemes  for  airs  by  means 
of  deceptive  closes. 
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In  all  these  respects,  however,  both  the  dommant  chord  and  the  above  chord  of 
the  seventh  are  surpassed  by 


4.    The  Chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh  ; 

because  it  admits  of  transformation  into  three  other  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh 
merely  by  an  enharmonic  alteration  (p.  183)  ;  and  there&re  each  of  its  resolutions, 
e.g.  those  of  the  chord  gtt — h — d—f^  may  be  made  to  lead  into  four  different  keys. 

The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  firstly,  admits  of  the  same  resolutions 
within  the  key  as  the  dominant  chord : 
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« 


2Z2: 


the  first  of  which,  as  originally  belonging  to  it,  need  not  be  reckoned.  These  excep- 
tional resolutions  may  of  course  undergo  the  same  enharmonic  alterations  as  the  ori- 
ginal resolution  in  No.  263.  We  alter,  in  each  of  the  above  resolutions,  the  name 
and  notation  of  the  chord,  and  lead  it,  as  here, 
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into  four  different  chords,  indicating,  though  not  definitely  establishing,  as  many  dif- 
ferent keys  (the  first  into  D — F — A\)  and  B  minor,  the  last  into  F — A\^ — Ct  (or  B) 
and  D  major).  The  first  four  modulations  might  also  have  been  made  to  lead  into 
D — F — A\i  and  B  major,  instead  of  minor. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
is  only  a  chord  of  the  ninth  deprived  of  its  root.  If,  therefore,  its  seventh  (the  ori- 
ginal minor  ninth)  be  made  to  descend  a  semitone,  it  becomes  the  octave  of  the 
original  root,  and  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  is  changed  into  a  dominant 
chord,  either  in  the  original,  or  one  of  the  inverted  positions,  as  seen  here : 
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These  alterations  produce,  however,  no  new  modulations ;  they  merely  show  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  m«yor*. 


*  We  know,  however,  that  such  a  mediation  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  may  immediately  resolve  itaelf  into  the  cheerful  major  harmony.  No  where 
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What  has  been  done  with  the  intervals  of  the  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh 
in  the  above  examples  ?  One  of  the  parts  has  been  made  to  descend,  and  thus 
approach,  by  a  semitone,  the  other  three  parts  that  remain  stationary.  The  same 
external  result  will  be  obtained,  if  we  cause  one  of  the  parts  to  remain  stationary,  and 
lead  the  others  a  semitone  upwards  ;  this  leads  to  four  new  modulations : 
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iit)'WMMt\\\iii^i\\\ 


viz.  into  Bhi  Bh,  Ej  and  G  major. 

In  No.  296,  this  seventh  has  descended  a  semitone ;  if  we  cause  it  to  ascend  a 
semitone,  we  obtain  the  chord  of  the  seventh  derived  from  the  chord  of  the  major 
ninth,  which  does  not  lead  into  any  new  key.  But  if,  instead  of  making  one  of  the 
parts  ascend,  we  make  the  other  three  descend  a  semitone,  which  is  externally  the 
same, 
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ii^v^TH 


we  arrive  at  four  new  keys  ;  viz.  -4b,  B,  D,  and  /'major*. 

In  the  foregoing  examples,  first  the  one  part,  and  then  the  other  three,  have  been 
made  to  ascend  or  descend  a  semitone ;  now  all  the  parts  shall  descend  or  ascend  a 
semitone  at  the  same  time  : 
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^=n^I^^^^'~m^^ 


How  fer  these  progressions  may  be  carried,  to  what  new  results  they  may  lead, 
how  the  harmony  and  progression  of  the  parts  may  be  improved  by  change  of  posi- 
tion, inversions,  &c. — all  these  considerations  we  leave  to  the  student ;  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  possible  and  admissible. 

has  thifl  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  chord  of  the  diminiflhed  seventh  been  felt  so  deeply 
as  by  Mozart,  in  the  recitative  of  Donna  Anna  (Don  Giovanni)  : 
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Quel   sangue!  Quella      pianga 

no  more  truthful  an  expression  could  bo  imagined  of  the  feelings  of  the  sweetest,  purest  heart, 
oppressed  by  pain  and  anguish. 

♦  They  arc  the  same  keys  ats  those  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  No.  295  by  a  different 
route. 
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In  No.  300,  the  parts  remain  at  equal  distances  from  each  other ;  if  one  of  them 
were  to  ascend  or  descend  a  whole  tone,  while  the  others  ascend  or  descend  only  a 
semitone,  the  distance  between  this  part  and  the  remaining  three  would  be  increased 
or  diminished  accordingly.     Here  the  upper  part  ascends  a  whole  tone : 
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and  thus  (if  the  fidse  relation  be  not  objected  to)  leads  to  four  modulations  (into  B\), 
Db,  Ey  and  O  m^or),  the  same  as  those  in  No.  298,  but  arrived  at  in  a  different 
way.     Here 
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one  of  the  parts  descends  a  whole  tone,  while  the  others  only  descend  a  semitone, 
which  leads  us  to  the  keys  of  Ab,  B,  D,  and  F  major  (the  same  as  those  in 
No.  299). 

Here  we  break  off  without  having  exhausted  all  possibilities  ;  for  the  object  of  the 
School  is  to  point  out  and  throw  Ught  upon  the  roads  that  lead  to  artistic  perfection, 
and  not  to  follow  them  up  in  all  their  ramifications.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  last 
of  our  chords, 

6.    The  Diminished  Tiuad, 

may  be  dismissed  with  a  summary  remark.  Being  a  portion  of  the  dominant  chord, 
or  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  it  partakes  of  their  modulatory  licences,  although 
its  capacities  are  more  limited.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  give  the  following  ex- 
amples of  modulation'^ : 


^ 


«: 
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wSf — n — (g  njfeg — n — S — nv^ 
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and  a  sequence  of  diminished,  triads,  which  occurs  in  a  prelude  in  D  minor,  by  Seb. 
Bach  (48  Preludes,  &c.  part  II), 
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and  which  differs  from  our  previous  sequences  only  in  the  melodic  form  of  the  chords » 
the  intervals  following  in  succession  instead  of  appearing  simultaneously,  or,  as  it  is 
artistically  termed,  in  the  form  of 

harmonic  fytvration 

(of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafler). 

' —  -  -  - 

8*  Thirty-Jirat  Exercite : — Practiflo  the  modulationB  under  the  influence  of  the  melodic  prin- 
ciple on  a  number  of  chords  and  in  all  possible  keys  ; — let  it  be  a  real  exercise,  and  not  a  mere 
mechaiycal  learning  by  rote. 


VOL.  I. 
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EIGHTH  SECTION. 

MODULATION   BT  SKIPS. 


The  means  of  modulation  now  at  our  disposal  are  amply  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  all  practicable  constructions.  Having,  however,  already  commenced,  in  the 
sixth  section,  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future  compositions  of  a  higher  class,  we 
will  once  more  go  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  immediate  application,  in  order  to 
examine  a  series  of  forms  closely  connected  with  those  just  considered. 

Hitherto  all  our  modulations  have  been  effected  by  means  of  chords,  which 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated  a  departure  from  the  previous  key,  and  the  arrival  at 
another.  The  modulatory  chord  abrogated  the  previous  key  and  substituted  another ; 
but  if,  instead  of  continuing,  the  composition  were  to  close,  and  a  second  distinct 
piece  to  follow,  then  a  formal  modulation  would  not  be  necessary,  but  the  new  piece 
might  be  commenced  in  any  key  we  chose. 

To  this  observation,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  truism,  we  add,  that  all 
our  previous  modulatory  chords  were  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  melody, 
having  at  least  one  sound  in  common  with  it 

Prom  the  first  observation  we  draw  this  conclusion :  that  if  a  strain  were  to  close 
in  an  apparent^  definite  manner,  the  following  strain,  as  an  apparently  new  piece, 
may  start  in  a  new  key  without  a  formal  modulation. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  some  strain  or  portion  of  a  grand  composition  were  to 
terminate,  as  here. 
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in  an  apparently  definite  and  satisfactory  manner  in  the  key  of  G  major,  one  of 
the  parts  only  continues  to  sustain  a  sound  in  some  rhythmical  form  or  other.  Prom 
this,  we  perceive  that  the  piece  does  not  terminate  where  the  strain  has  closed ;  that 
another  strain,  or  perhaps  only  a  repetition  of  the  last  strain,  is  to  be  expected,  and 
that  the  single  sound  in  one  of  the  parts  serves  to  connect  the  preceding  strain  with 
the  one  that  is  to  follow.  This  sound,  therefore,  may  become  the  root,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  of  any  new  chord,  irrespectively  of  the  harmony  that  preceded ;  or 
it  may  appear  in  any  of  these  chords  : 

1.  As  root  in ^ b\} d 

ff b d 

9 h d -f 

2.  As  third  e -g h 

e  b g b  b 

'  b — g ^b — d  b 
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3.  As  fifth c- 


•ct e 


•bh 


4.  As  seventh  a — 

5.  As  ninth /"Jf — ajf — c% — e  • 

/ a c e\)- 


Of  these  chords,  the  second  would  not  come  into  consideration,  because  it  is  the 
same  firom  which  we  started ;  but  all  the  others  would  either  indicate  the  actual 
appearance  of  a  new  key — as,  e.  g.  the  triads  on  y,  e,  eb,  and  c — or  modulate  into 
it;  viz.  the  dominant  chords  y — h — d—f^  e\> — g — ^b — rfb,  c — e — g — ^b,  a — cU 
— e — g,  into  C,  A\},  F  and  D  major  or  minor,  the  chords  of  the  ninth  into  B 
minor  (or  major),  and  B\)  msyor ;  so  that  we  have,  in  the  whole,  14  or  15  modula- 
tions ;  viz.  into  C  (twice),  A  b,  F^  2>,  B  b,  B,  and  Eh  major,  and  into  C,  A  b,  F, 
Z>,  B,  Gy  and  E  minor. 

In  No.  305,  it  was  the  root  of  the  previous  chord  which  continued  and  served 
to  connect  it  with  the  following  harmony ;  instead  of  this,  the  third  (b)  or  the  fifth 
(d)  might  have  been  continued ;  either  of  which  would  again  have  led  to  the  same 
number  of  different  keys ;  A  to  JF  major,  E  minor,  A  major,  &c.  d  to  D  major, 
D  minor,  B  b  major,  B  minor,  &c.  &c. 

In  all  these  cases,  we  have  allowed  the  following  strain  to  start  in  a  different, 

and  perhaps  a  very  remote,  key ;  because  we  consider  the  preceding  strain  to  have 

definitely  concluded,  and  the  harmony  to  have  ceased,  though  the  continued  sound 

serves  as  an  external  means  of  connection.     Let  us  now  consider  a  case  in  which 

the  harmony,  for  a  time,  really  ceases.     Here 

cither 


we  imagine  that  a  separate  strain  or  period  of  a  larger  composition  has  closed  in  C 
major.  From  this  point  all  harmony  ceases,  and  we  proceed  in  a  one-part  passage 
(either  in  unison  or  in  octaves)  up  to  the  point  where  we  wish  to  introduce  harmony 
again.  The  last  sound  we  consider  as  an  ascending  interval  of  a  dominant  chord, 
or  chord  of  the  ninth,  and  lead  it  into  the  proper  tonic  harmony.  In  the  above 
example,  the  one-part  passage  terminated  first  at  r,  where  it  led  into  D  b  major, 
and  afterwards  at  a,  where  it  was  followed  by  the  tonic  chord  of  i?  b  major.  We 
might  have  stopped  at  any  other  sound,  and  introduced  a  different  key,  or  we  might 
have  proceeded  chromatically, 
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tt^^m 
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instead  of  diatonically. 


P  1 
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Or  we  might  have  introduced  a  descending  passage,  and  considered  its  lust 
sound  as  a  descending  interval  (fiflh,  seventh,  or  ninth)  of  a  dominant  chord,  or 
chord  of  the  ninth, 
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which  would  have  led  us  into  the  key  situated  a  third  below  the  next  sound  of  the 
melody. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  consider  the  last  sound  of  the  inter- 
vening passage  as  an  interval  of  a  modulatory  chord.     Here,  e.g. 
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the  first  passage  of  No.  306  is  followed  by  a  major  triad  upon  d.  Having  heard, 
just  before,  the  sounds  h  b  and  c,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  triad  on  d  will 
change  into  a  dominant  chord,  d--f% — a — c,  leading  into  the  key  of  G  minor. 
But  it  may  also  be  the  tonic  triad  and  commencement  of  the  key  of  D  major. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  connexion  between  the  preceding  and  following  harmony 
has  been  entirely  interrupted  by  the  intervening  passage.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  firom  introducing  an  harmonic  passage,  instead  of  a  merely  melodic  one, 

either 
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and  to  lead  it  up  or  down  into  any  key  we  please.  Here  the  harmony  continues, 
but  it  has  no  connexion,  as  the  intervening  passage  consists  of  a  succession  of  chords, 
held  together  only  by  the  force  of  the  melodic  flow.*  . 

Having  thus  relinquished  the  harmonic  connexion,  we  try  to  do  without  the 
melodic  connexion  also,  and  start  in  a  new  key  without  any  preparation. 

J.     .  .  .  &c. 
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♦  Sec  Appendix  N. 
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Here  we  have  two  such  eases  before  us.  At  o,  the  first  strain  terminates  in  C 
major,  with  a  perfect  close ;  and  the  whole  might  appear  to  be  at  an  end,  were  it 
not  for  the  inquietude  of  the  rhythm,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  continuation  or  a 
coda ;  although,  iiT  compositions  of  an  excited  and  restless  character,  such  a  close 
might  by  no  means  be  inappropriate.  But  having  thus  apparently  come  to  a 
termination,  the  composition  starts  inmiediately  after  in  a  key  altogether  foreign  to 
the  preceding  one.  The  new  strain  forms,  as  it  were,  a  separate  piece ;  it  takes  up 
the  thread  of  the  composition  at  a  new  place,  and  perhaps  in  a  different  sense ; 
therefore,  the  new  chord,  h — d%—f*j^y  is  at  once  looked  upon  as  the  tonic  harmony 
,  of  B  major,  although  no  dominant  chord  precedes.  Nay,  even  if  the  harmony, 
against  our  expectation,  should  proceed  to  a  different  key — e,  g,  as  here, 
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to  E  m&pT — ^the  ear  would  still  consider  the  first  chord  as  the  tonic  triad  and 
representative  of  B  major,  and  look  upon  the  next  chord  as  a  new  modulation  into 
E  major. 

At  b  (No.  311),  the  new  key  is  not  even  separated  by  rests  from  the  preceding 
harmony,  but  appears  immediately  afler  the  chord  on  (7,  with  the  full  dominant 
chord  of  /'Jf  major.  The  latter  circumstance  shows  us  that  the  foreign  key  may 
make  its  entry  with  any  other  harmony,  as  well  as  its  tonic  triad. 

All  these  modulations,  especially  those  of  No.  306  and  the  following,  are  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Modulation  by  Skips.  For  the  present,  as  already  observed, 
we  do  not  require  them;  still  less  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  specially 
practised,  as  their  employment  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  com- 
poser. They  are  forms,  however,  which  complete  that  branch  of  the  musical  art 
now  under  consideration,  and  therefore  of  importance,  although  we  have  no  imme- 
diate occasion  for  their  employment. 

Nature  herself  (Note,  p.  173)  has  given  a  type  of  continuous  progression  from 
key  to  key,  and  from  one  harmonic  mass  to  the  other  (p.  48)  ;  and  such  a  con- 
nection of  relative  harmonies  appears  also  most  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  a  reasoning  mind,  even  if  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  connection 
between  sounds  and  harmonies.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  to  make 
itself  independent  of,  and  to  rise  above,  the  initiative  laws  of  nature ;  to  skip  over 
those  links  which  connect  its  phenomena,  and  in  bold  flight  soar  at  once  to  the  most 
distant  and  unexpected  objects  and  ideas.  For  such  occasions,  abrupt  and  startling 
modulations  offer  themselves  as  the  proper  means  of  expression. 
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ORGAN   POINT. 
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ORGAN  POINT — (PEDAL   BA8S). 


We  have  now  developed  a  great  variety  of  harmonies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
discovered  the  means  of  uniting  any  number  of  different  keys,  together  with  their 
different  modulations,  in  one  well-connected  musical  composition.  If  we  make  use  of 
this  newly  acquired  power  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
the  element  of  motion  will  preponderate  over  that  of  rest  (repose  of  the  tonic),  even 
more  palpably  than  the  figurated  scale  did  over  the  tonic  (p.  43).  In  order  to 
balance  the  two  latter,  we  added  the  support  of  the  first  harmonic  mass  to  the  tonic. 
We  should  now  desire  to  find  a  similar  support  for  the  original  key  of  our  compositions. 

Which  harmony  is  the  real  beginning  and  origin  of  all  motion  ?  The  dominant 
chord.  This  we  have  found  throughout  the  previous  development,  and  expressly 
acknowledged  at  p.  187. 

Upon  the  dominant,  rest  not  only  the  dominant  chord,  the  chord  of  the  ninth, 
and  the  derivative  chord  of  the  seventh,  but  it  is  also  the  root  of  that  ambiguous 
triad  which  we  have  been  led  to  consider  sometimes  as  a  harmony  of  the  principal 
key  (p.  117),  and  at  others  as  the  tonic  triad  of  its  own  key  (p.  140)  ;  it  may  also 
be  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad  of  the  principal  key,  and,  consequently,  the  bass  of  a 
chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth.  Thus  the  dominant  may  sustain,  at  least,  the  follow- 
ing chords : 
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It  is  clear  that  such  an  accumulation  of  harmonies  would  form  a  much  more 
powerful  return  to  the  key  of  the  tonic ;  that  it  would  introduce  the  latter,  afler  a 
richly  developed  modulation  into  foreign  keys,  much  more  effectively  and  decisively 
than  a  single  dominant  chord,  even  if  it  were  sustained  ever  so  long.  But  we  are  led 
still  farther. 

The  dominant  chord  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  derivative  of  the  tonic  (p.  48), 
resting  upon  a  sound  of  its  harmony.  This  obsen'ation  has  induced  us  (p.  232)  to 
introduce  the  dominant  chord  over  the  sustained  tonic : 
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Now,  as  every  sound  may  become  a  new  tonic,  we  may  consider  the  dominant 
also  as  such,  and  connect  it  again  with  its  own  dominant  chord ;  e.  g,  the  dominant, 
Gy  with  the  chord  d—ftt — a — c  ;  as  formerly,  c  with  g — h — d—-f\ 
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Here  the  dominant  has  really  taken  the  place  of  a  tonic  ;  and  we  employ  it  in 
both  qualities — first,  as  the  tonic  of  its  own  key  {G  major),  and  then  as  the  domi- 
nant of  C,  either  in  this  way. 
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or,  availing  ourselves  of  the  more  compressed  sequences  of  chords  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh,  in  this : 
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We  here  see  developed,  in  one  short  passage,  the  essential  features  of  all  modu- 
lation ;  viz. 

The  tonic  triad  as  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth ; 

The  dominant  chord  of  the  principal  key,  which  also  becomes  a  chord  of  the 

major  and  minor  ninth  ; 
The  triad  upon  the  dominant  as  a  harmony  of  the  principal  key ; 
The  same  triad  as  9  tonic  chord,  forming  the  first  and  most  important  point 
of  modulation,  and,  for  this  purpose,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  chord 
of  the  dominant,  and  even  by  a  chord  of  the  ninth. 
Now,  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  different  forms  of  modulatory  construction, 
that  the  dominant,  when  it  becomes  a  temporary  tonic  and  seat  of  modulation  (p.  165), 
calls  forth  the  harmony  of  its  own  dominant.      Therefore,  the  dominant,  G,  having 
been  considered  as  a  new  tonic,  we  may  connect  it  with  its  own  dominant  (D) : 
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And  thus,  gradually,  additional  chords  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  dominant 
chord,  as  into  an  insatiable  Charybdis,  until  we  arrive  at  passages  like  this, 
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and  similar  ones,  in  which  the  whole  contents  of  the  modulation  are,  as  it  were,  col- 
lected into  one  mighty  stream,  hurrying  on  with  irresistible  impetuosity  to  the  tonic 
harmony  of  the  original  key*. 

Such  a  concatenation  of  harmonies  is  termed  an 

Oeqan  Point,  or  Pedal  Harmony. 

It  constitutes  the  last  and  most  powerful  means  of  bringing  a  richly  developed  and 
extensive  musical  composition  to  a  decided  and  satisfactory  close*  .  While  the  dif- 
ferent harmonies  of  the  organ  point  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  the  sustained  bass 
supports  and  firmly  unites  all ;  its  preponderance  over  the  whole  mass  of  harmonies 
it  carries,  increasing  and  making  itself  felt  more  and  more,  the  longer  it  is  continued. 
Thus  the  organ  point  proves  itself,  in  two  respects,  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forms  in  music :  firstly,  as  a  closely  connected  mass  of  chords,  rushing  with  irre- 
sistible force  to  the  first  tonic  harmony  ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  power 
of  its  all-supporting  bass. 

For  this  reason,  an  organ  point  is  in  its  proper  place,  only  where  a  previous 
widely  expanded  and  richly  developed  modulation  demands  an  adequate  coimterpoise  ; 
in  such  a  place  only,  the  sustained  bass  can  effectually  serve  to  concentrate  both  the 
sounds  and  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 

But  as  every  dominant  may  become  a  temporary  tonic,  so  every  tonic  may 
become  a  dominant ;  nay,  we  have  already  seen  (Note,  p.  1 73)  that  the  dominant 
chord  is  indicated  by  nature  itself,  as  already  contained  in  the  tonic  harmony. 


♦  How  is  the  chord  a — <?J{ — e — ^,  in  No.  319,  to  be  explained?  Taken  by  itself,  it  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  the  pedal  sound  (7,  bcoause  the  latter  forms  one  of  its  intervals ;  the  question 
can  therefore  only  relate  to  its  position  in  the  above  series  of  ng^odulations. 

We  have  considered  the  first  chord,  not  as  the  triad  of  the  dominant  in  C  major,  but  as  the 
tonic  triad  of  G  major.  The  next  chord,. a — c^ — e — ^,  would  have  brought  us  into  the  key  of 
dy  resolving  cither  into  d—f^—a,  or  d—f—a.  It  resolves  into  the  latter  triad ;  but  the  sound 
g  still  continuing,  the  triadrf— ;/"— a  becomes  a  chord  of  the  ninth,  g — d—f — a  {jg — b — d—f—a), 
and  thus  immediately  leads  back  into  the  key  of  C  major.  This  modulation  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  in  No.  286,  a,  only  that  there  a  diminished  triad  was  employed,  instead  of  a  chord 
of  the  ninth. 

A  T.B. 

13  As  regards  the  figuring  of  such  organ  points,  it  must  contain  an  indication  of  all  the 
intervals  which  appear  in  succession  above  the  sustained  baas ;  or  at  least  of  so 
many  as  will  serve  to  indicate  the  chords  to  which  they  belong.  Examples  of  such 
figured  pedal  basses  ^411  be  found  in  Nos.  314  to  318. 
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Consequently,  the  whole  development  of  the  organ  point  may  take  place  upon  the 
tonic  also.  If,  finally,  the  organ  point  upon  tonic  and  dominant  be  united,  as,  for 
instance,  here, 
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the  result  may  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  majestic  closes  ima^nable.  In  the 
above  example,  after  the  rich  development  of  the  dominant  harmony,  the  aid  of  the 
subdominant  also  has  been  called  in. 

An  organ  point  of  greater  or  less  extent,  is  also  sometimes  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  for  which  a  richly  modulated  harmony  is  intended,  with 
a  view  to  collect  the  harmonic  forces  that  are  afterwards  to  come  into  play.  In  this 
manner  it  has  been  employed  by  Seb.  Bach,  in  the  sublime  introduction  to  his  *  Pas- 
sion Music*  In  a  different  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  passionate  and  painful 
pertinacity,  the  allegro  of  Beethoven*s  Sonata  patetica,  and  Mozart's  Overture  to  Don 
Giovanni,  set  out  with  an  organ  point.  The  allegro  of  Beethoven's  Overture  to 
Leonora  also  starts  with  an  organ  point  32  bars  long,  over  which  the  sublime  melody 
rises  in  bold  and  m^estic  flight. 

The  more  grand  and  powerful,  however,  the  effect  of  this  form  when  properly 
applied,  the  more  painfully  does  it  display  itself  when  introduced  without  a  sufficient 
cause  or  consistency  of  style,  or  when  feebly  developed.  Then  it  is,  at  best,  but 
an  unmeaning  crowding  of  harmonies  upon  a  tedious,  droning  bass,  as  we  so  fre- 
quently find  it  employed  in  French  opera-overtures,  or  productions  of  a  similar 
class ;  where  the  senseless  hum-drum  goes  on  for  bars  and  bars,  or  hammers  in 
rhythmical  beats  upon  the  wearied  ear,  without  leading  to  anything  worth  the  trouble 
of  listening  to,  afler  the  thin  and  tedious  preparation.  Instead  of  being  a  fresh 
and  living  stream  of  harmonies,  it  is  rather  a  dull  and  incomprehensible  tumult^. 


^  The  old  dance  tunes,  known  by  the  name  of  Musettes  (originally  the  name  of  the  French 
bagpipofi),  of  which  Sebastian  Bach  has  left  us  a  few  very  lovely  ones,  were  also  composed  in 
the  form  of  an  organ  point — a  form  intended  to  indicate  their  lazy,  dreaming  character. 
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Setting  aside  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  organ  point,  and  merely  looking  at  its 
contents,  we  find  that  it  consists,  firstly,  of  a  succession  of  different  harmonies ;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  single  sound,  which  serves  both  to  support  and  to  keep  them  together. 
As  the  latter  forms  a  separate  part,  it  may  be  doubled  in  octaves  without  interfering 
with  the  other  parts ;  e.  g. 
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These  octaves  do  not  all  belong  to  the  harmony  of  the  chords,  they  are  only  du- 
plications of  the  original  fimdamental  sound,  intended  to  impart  to  it  a  still  greater 
power,  and  make  the  tonic  reign  in  quiet  majesty  over  the  whole  mass  of  harmonies 
developing  themselves  under  and  above  it 

It  is  this  consideration  which  also  justifies  the  inversion  of  the  organ  point ;  i.  e. 
when  the  original  fimdamental  sound  appears  no  longer  in  the  bass,  but  in  one  of  the 
middle  parts : 
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or  in  the  u[^r  part : 


In  all  these  forms,  though  not  often  so  richly  developed  as  in  the  last  instances, 
the  organ  point  may  appear,  not  only  at  the  beginning  and  end,  but  also  in  the 
middle  of  a  composition  ;  and  then  every  other  sound  may  become  the  pedal  sound, 
instead  of  the  tonic  or  dominant.  An  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  such  an  organ 
point  first  presents  itself  when  one  of  the  parts  is  intended  to  linger,  as  it  were,  on 
the  road,  whilst  the  others  are  gently  moving  on  : 
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or  to  oppose  and  stem  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  harmony  : 
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and  in  many  similar  cases. 
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In  the  last  example,  we  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  resolution  of  the  chords 
/^ — a — c — eb  and  a — c — eb,  in  the  second  and  third  bars,  does  not  take  place 
immediately  after,  but  is  retarded  by  an  intervening  rest.  These  rests  must  be  con- 
sidered either  as  mute  continuations  of  the  preceding  chords,  or  as  vacant  spaces, 
where  the  next  chord  would  have  appeared  if  it  had  not  been  retarded.  In  whatever 
light,  however,  we  look  upon  them,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  progression  of  the  chords ;  they  merely  suspend  it  for  a  time,  and  thereby 
increase  the  desire  for  a  resolution  into  the  next  harmony^. 

*  To  this  section  belongs  Appendix  0. 
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TENTH  SECTION. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  HARMONY. 


We  have  now  again  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  most  important  and  extensive  de- 
velopment.    Let  us  briefly  sum  up  its  results. 

The  two  modes  and  their  scales  have  been  harmonically  established  and  con- 
firmed. 

Melody  based  upon  a  diatonic  and  harmonic  foundation  has  developed  itself  with 
the  aid  of  rhythm,  and  according  to  the  first  principles  of  musical  construction. 

The  fundamental  forms  of  modulation  and  harmonic  construction  have  been 
examined  and  explained. 

By  &r  the  most  important  gain,  however,  is  the  development  of  the  chords ;  first, 
in  the  way  pointed  out  by  nature  herself,  and  then  by  the  alteration  of  the  intervals, 
for  the  purposes  of  modulation.  This  development  of  the  harmony  led  us  to  modula- 
tion into  foreign  keys.  Both  together  occupied  our  attention  so  entirely,  that  we  were 
for  a  time  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  melodious  element,  the  progression 
of  the  parts,  and  the  further  development  of  rhythm  and  musical  construction. 

The  question  now  arises — ^what  advantage  have  we  gained  by  the  late  great  addi- 
tions to  our  former  harmonic  material  ? 

•  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  furnish  us  with  most  efficient  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  variety  of  objects.  For  this  reason  they  are  most  welcome,  and  we  can 
dispense  with  none  of  them. 

But  the  original  power  of  the  first  and  most  simple  forms  remains  unimpaired  and 
unrivalled.  Neither  of  the  later  combinations  have  the  dignity,  force,  and  clearness 
of  expression  belonging  to  the  onginal  chord  ;  that  first  harmony. 
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which  is  the  mother  and  pattern  of  all  subsequent  chords,  and  which  we  received 
directly  firom  the  hands  of  nature,  as  the  harmonic  representative  of  the  first  grand 
division  of  sounds  :  the  ma/or  made. 

Its  characteristic  interval,  the  clear  and  decided  major  third,  was  then  depressed, 
and  firom  this  alteration  resulted  an  harmonic  form  &r  less  decided,  less  clear  and 
satisfying,  than  the  original  harmony  of  nature.  This  was  the  minor  triady  the  har- 
monic representation  of  the  minor  mode. 

No  chord  expresses  so  decidedly,  and  yet  so  mildly,  the  desire  for  a  return  to  the 
repose  of  the  tonic  harmony  as  the  dominant  chord  ;  the  chord  which,  by  its  appear- 
ance, imparts  life  and  motion  to  the  harmony,  and  through  which  alone  a  return  to 
rest  is  possible. 
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The  first  chorda  of  the  ninth  were  nothing  more  than  overgrown  dominant  chords. 
It  is  true,  they  possessed  special  qualities ;  e,  g,  their  great  breadth  of  sound,  their 
capability  of  indicating,  not  only  the  key,  but  also  the  mode,  even  their  exuberance 
of  expression,  &c.  which  made  them  welcome  additions  to  our  stock  of  harmonies ; 
but  in  mildness,  clearness,  and  tractability,  they  are  inferior  to  the  dominant  chord. 
This  is  most  observable  in  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth,  which  bears  the  same  com- 
parison to  its  major  brother,  as  the  minor  triad  does  to  the  major  triad.  Still  they 
are  both  original  harmonies,  in  so  &r  as  they  rest  upon  their  own  root 

Less  decided  in  expression  and  character  are  the  deriveUive  chorda,  for  they  want 
the  support  of  the  original  root ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strain  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth  is  felt  in  them  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  original  chords.  In  the  next 
forms,  the  altered  chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth,  we  are  led  still  fiurther  firom  the 
clearness  and  decision  of  the  original  harmony.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  forms 
of  so  strange  an  appearance,  that  we  can  only  understand  and  venture  to  employ 
them  in  connexion  with  those  harmonic  sequences  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  modulations  into  foreign  keys,  we  find  that  they 
constitute  an  inmiense  addition  to  our  means  of  expression,  and  that  they  alone  render 
possible  a  perspicuous  and  well-arranged  harmonic  construction  of  extensive  compo- 
sitions. But  they  also  lead  us  away  fi*om  the  sure  and  well-defined  basis  of  a  single 
key ;  and  the  farther  we  proceed,  the  greater  is  the  danger  that  our  compositions  may 
lose  that  unity  and  steadiness  characteristic  of  all  modulations  remaining  within  the 
harmonies  of  a  single  key.  For  we  shall  always  find  that  such  a  modulation  is  the 
most  consistent  and  secure ;  that  when  a  change  of  key  is  required,  a  modulation 
into  the  nearest  keys  (dominant,  subdominant,  and  relative  major  or  minor)  is  the 
most  natural ;  that  a  modulation  into  remote  keys  indicates  a  bold  relinquishment  of 
the  ordinary  but  surer  forms  of  connexion  ;  and  that  a  capricious  change  firom  one 
key  to  another  indicates  a  wavering  state  of  mind,  while  a  well-arranged  modulation 
displays  clearness  of  ideas,  a  fixed  purpose,  and  decision  of  character.  There  are, 
however,  secret  relations  existing  between  some  apparently  distant  keys,  which  will 
sometimes  induce  us  to  introduce  an  unusual  modulation  in  preference  to  a  more 
natural  one,  the  consideration  of  which  lies,  however,  beside  our  present  purpose.  At 
present,  we  have  only  to  endeavour  to  acquire  a  perfect  conmiand  over  all  these  forms, 
so  that,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  development  of  the  harmonic  element — ^which,  at 
the  outset,  absorbed  our  attention  so  much  that  we  were  obliged  for  a  time  to  neglect 
the  melodic  development  altogether — ^has  lately  led  us  back,  and  proved,  to  some 
extent,  subservient  to  the  melodic  principle.  In  this  circumstance  lies  an  indication 
of  that  intimate  connexion  between  harmony  and  melody  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider  in  the  next  and  following  divisions*. 


*  See  Appendix  P. 
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However  richly  our  compositions  may  have  developed  themselves  in  respect  to 
hannony,  there  is  still  a  certain  internal  uniformity  pervading  all ;  arising  irom  the 
circumstance,  that  we  are  never  free  from  the  chords,  and  that  each  chord  has  the 
same  form  of  thirds  one  over  another.  Every  sound  of  the  melody  has  such  a  chord 
standing  by  itself,  like  a  separate  column  of  sounds.  A  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
our  compositions  have  lost  almost  entirely  that  sprightliness  and  freedom  of  rhythm 
which  characterized  our  first  formations  in  one  and  two  parts.  One  part  is  tied  to 
the  others ;  if  one  proceed  to  a  new  chord,  all  the  next  must  follow. 

It  is  plain  that  this  defect  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  invention  of  new  chords, 
as  these  would  again  be  composed  of  thirds.  We  must,  therefore,  view  oiu*  har- 
mony from  a  different  point ;  viz.  as  a  combination  of  simultaneous  parts.  We  then 
soon  discover  that  the  evil  complained  of  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
parts  proceed  simultaneously  from  one  chord  to  the  other. 

In  this  phrase,  e.  g. 
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we  perceive  that,  when  the  sound  g  in  the  upper  part  proceeds  to  y*,  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  first,  proceed  also  to  the  sounds  of  the  next  chord ;  and  the  same  thing 
occurs  at  every  change  of  harmony ;  consequently,  the  successive  chords  form  so 
many  separate  columns  of  thirds. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  remove  this  defect,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  one  of 
the  parts,  while  the  others  move  on.     Here, 
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the  progression  of  the  harmony  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  No.  327 ;  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  chords  have  not  been  altered,  nor  has  either  of  the  three  lower  parts. 
But  while  these  three  parts  move  firom  the  first  to  the  second  chord,  the  upper  part 
continues  the  sound  g  of  the  first  chord.  This  sound  is  no  interval  of  the  second 
chord ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  irreconcileable  to  it,  and  therefore  must  ultimately 
yield  to  the  real  sound  (/),  of  which  it  occupies  the  place;  or,  as  in  technical  lan- 
guage, it  must  be  resolved.  Nay,  it  ought  not,  nor  could  it  have  made  its  appearance 
in  the  chord  of/,  except  as  a  member  of  the  preceding  chord,  a  part  loitering 
behind  the  rest.  It  is  firom  its  presence  in  the  preceding  chord  that  we  recognize 
it,  and  are  partly  prepared  to  find  it  amongst  the  sounds  of  the  present  chord.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  sound  e,  in  the  chord  g — b—f  (or  g — b — d—f). 

Such  a  sound  continued  firom  one  chord  into  the  next,  to  which  it  does  not 
belong,  is  termed  a 

Suspension, 

because  it  suspends  or  retards  the  proper  sound  of  the  chord. 

After  this  explanation,  it  cannot  be  diflicult  to  decide  when  and  where  a  suspen- 
sion may  take  place. 

Every  suspension  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  prepared;  i.  e.  the  sound  which 
suspends  another  must  have  appeared,  not  only  in  the  preceding  chord,  but  also  in 
the  same  part. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  resolved ;  i.  e.  it  must  ultimately  proceed  to  the  proper 
sound  of  the  next  chord,  and  thus  resolve  the  contradiction  between  itself  and  the 
other  intervals  of  the  chord. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  always  remain  a  certain  contradiction  between  the  sus- 
pension and  the  chord  in  which  it  appears  ;  in  spite  of  preparation  and  resolution, 
we  still  hear  a  strange  sound  (e.  g,  in  the  above  cases,  e  and  ^),  instead  of  the 
expected  sounds  {d  or  f).  From  this,  it  appears  that  the  contradiction  does  not 
exist  so  much  between  the  suspension  and  the  other  intervals,  as  between  it  and  the 
sound  whose  appearance  is  delayed.     For  this  reason,  it  is  advisable, 

Thirdly,  not  to  introduce  the  suspension  simultaneously  with  the  same  sound 
into  which  it  is  afterwards  to  resolve,  as  has  been  done  here. 
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in  the  second  chord,  where  the  octaf)e  of  the  root  is  suspended  in  the  second  part, 
while  it  also  appears  in  the  discant.  So,  in  the  fourth  chord,  the  fifth  (d)  of  the 
root  makes  its  appearance  in  the  upper  part,  while  it  is  still  suspended  in  the  tenor. 
The  contradiction  between  these  heterogeneous  sounds  assumes  a  still  more  harsh 
appearance,  when  the  suspension  and  the  retarded  sound  appear  upon  adjacent 
degrees  of  the  scale  ;  as,  e.  g.  here  : 


tfA 


mjtrmnmffns  mnwciMO  fbom  vebcexdikq  PBOCKsaBioiifi. 


Let  it  be  obtenred  that  we  hare  made  m  dktinctMn  betweeo  the  root  and  cciare 
of  the  chord ;  the  latter  (m  teen  in  No.  238)  maj  be  wi^wwiwi,  wfaikt  the  root 
proeeedf  to  iti  proper  pboe  in  the  nextdicfd. 

When  can  m  fa^wmion  be  introdueed  ?  In  any  pboe  where  the  above  condi- 
tkiif  can  be  fiilfiDed ;  prorided  the  latter  be  oboerfed,  m  fu^wniion  may  take  place, 

1.  In  ereiy  part 

2.  In  ereiy  dicfxL 

3.  Upon  ereiy  toand  of  a  dicfxL 

Our  fint  attempt  (No.  328)  has  led  as  to  a  speoa  of  suqKnsioiis  wfaidi  we 
call 

SUSPBHSIONS  KNSUnfO  FROM   DKSOSHDnVO   PbOORKSSIONS. 

In  these,  the  suspension  must  be  resolTed  by  descending  to  the  next  d^ree 
below.  F^om  this  it  IbUows  that  ecety  interval  of  a  chord  which  descends  one 
degree  into  the  next  chord  nuuf  become  a  suspension. 

By  way  of  example,  we  will  take  the  descending  scale  (harmonized  in  the  moet 
simple  manner  after  the  first  mode),  oonmiendng  with  the  upper  part : 
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Hie  octave  in  the  first  chord  descends  one  degree  firom  y  to  f^  ;  it  may  conse- 
quently become  a  suspension  ;  it  is  prepared  by  its  appearance  in  the  first  chord, 
resolves  itself  in  the  next  chord,  and  into  a  sound  (/$)  which  does  not  appear  in 
any  other  part :  thus  all  conditions  are  fiiliilled.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
subsequent  suspensions. 

Here, 
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we  see  suspensions  introduced  into  every  part  where  they  are  possible.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  a  suspension  in  the  bass,  because  it  no  where  descends  to  the 
next  degree  below  ;  neither  could  the  alto  be  suspended  in  any  but  the  seventh  bar, 
because  in  all  the  others  it  either  remains  stationary,  or  descends  two  degrees. 
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In  the  above  example,  we  meet  with  several  harmonic  combinations,  which 
evidently  arise  from  the  introduction  of  suspensions,  but  which  have  the  appearance 
of  some  of  our  former  chords.  Thus,  in  the  second  and  seventh  chords,  the  sus- 
pension of  two  inten^als  occasions  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth ;  while,  in  reality, 
quite  a  different  harmony — ^the  triad  or  dominant  chord — was  intended.  It  makes 
no  difference  in  what  point  of  view  we  choose  to  consider  such  forms ;  whether  we 
wy>  C'  9'  ^6  second  bar  contains  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  and  a  triad ;  or,  it 
contains  only  a  triad,  tlie  third  and  fifth  of  which  are  suspended  :  if  we  know  how 
such  combinations  arise,  we  shall  also  know  how  to  treat  them.  Thus,  e.  g,  the 
first  combination  of  sounds  in  the  fiflh  bar  might  be  taken  for  an  incomplete  diord 
of  the  ninth;  c — e — -g — h  {h\}) — d.  If  it  were,  it  would  require  resolution  into 
the  chord/ — a — c  ;  whereas,  in  the  above  case,  it  proceeds  to  the  chord  C — e — g — c, 
the  bass  remaining  stationary.  We  see  that  the  ambiguity  of  such  chords  can  be 
no  embarrassment  to  us ;  it  is  rather  an  advantage,  as  we  are  lefl  free  to  treat  the 
ambiguous  form  as  we  think  best ;  i .  e.  we  may  resolve  the  chord  c — e — g — d  into 
c — e — g — c,  or  into  the  triad  f — a — c.  *• 


In  No.  332,  the  introduction  of  suspensions  was  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
because  all  the  intervals  descend,  and  therefore  offer  frequent  opportunities  for  pre- 
paration and  resolution.  But  what  means  have  we  in  an  ascending  series  of  chords  ? 
Here 
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no  suspension  from  above  seems  practicable,  as  no  part  descends  to  the  next  degree 
below. 

If  we  merely  consider  the  contents  of  the  chords,  without  attending  to  the  pro- 
gression of  the  parts,  we  find  that  suspensions  might  be  introduced.     In  the  second 


»•  T.  B. — Respectiiig  tho  figuring  of  siuspensions,  we  havo  these  rules : 

14.  All  suspensions,  which  assume  the  form  of  chords,  are  to  be  figured  like  chords. 

15.  In  all  other  cases,  the  suspending  sounds  are  distinguished  from  the  real  intervals  of 

the  chords  by  special  fiigures. 
Ascording  to  these  rules  the  section  No.  331  would  require  to  be  figured  in  this  manner : 
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The  figure  4  in  the  second  and  sixth  bars  does  not  indicate  a  pure  chord ;  and  the  foUo^'ing 
3  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  figure  relates  merely  to  the  suspended  soimd ;  hence  the  figure 
'*  5'*  in  the  second  bar  is  supcrfiuous.  The  figure  8  after  the  9,  and  5  after  6,  indicate  that  the 
ninth  and  sixth  are  mere  suspensions  of  the  ocUine  koA.  fifth. 

Example  No.  332  would  require  to  be  figured  thus : 
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the  figure  **  5-  ,"  in  the  third  and  eighth  bars,  might,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  spared. 
VOL.   I.  Q 
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chord,  the  b  of  the  alto  might  be  suspended  by  c  ;  this  sound  having  existed  in  the 
preceding  chord ;  unfortunately,  however,  not  in  the  alto,  but  in  the  soprano,  wluch 
proceeds  to  d^  and  not  to  ^.  So  the  sound  ^  in  the  alto  of  the  third  chord  might 
likewise  be  suspended  by  the  preceding  sound  d;  but  this  again  belongs  to  the 
soprano,  and  ascends  to  e,  instead  of  descending  to  c. 

In  this  case,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  former  contrivance  (No.  96),  by  giving  to 
a  part  another  sound  than  that  it  originally  contained,  and  assigning  to  it  both  sounds 
in  succession.  We,  therefore,  first  give  the  alto  its  ^,  and  then  lead  it  up  to  c, 
which  sound  is  already  sustained  by  the  soprano.  We  have  now  the  sound  c  in  two 
parts,  one  proceeding  to  d,  and  the  other  first  remaining  on  c  as  a  suspension,  and 
then  resolving  itself  into  the  proper  soimd,  b.  Now,  if  we  treat  this  sound  b  in  the 
same  manner,  dividing  the  minim  into  two  halves  (crotchets),  and  leading  the  latter 
up  to  d,  we  have  again  two  parts  uniting  on  the  same  sound,  one  of  which  ascends 
to  e,  while  the  other,  having  first  formed  a  suspension,  resolves  into  d.     Here  (at  a), 

b 

I 
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we  see  the  whole  operation  carried  out.  In  the  second  bar,  the  suspension  c  occupies 
one  half  of  the  measure,  leaving  the  other  half  to  b,  the  proper  interval  of  the  next 
chord.  But  this  space  must  again  be  subdivided,  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  the 
soimd  d,  which  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  following  suspension.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  any  other  rhythmical  arrangement,  e,  g,  that 
at  b,  might  have  been  adopted  with  equal  propriety.  A  separate  staff  has  been 
allotted  to  the  upper  part,  in  order  Aiore  clearly  to  show  the  progression  of  the  alto. 
Here 
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we  see  all  the  suspensions  that  are  possible  in  the  ascendmg  scale,  which  has  been 
harmonized  in  the  most  simple  manner,  after  the  first  mode. 

We  see  that  the  only  part  which  admits  of  suspensions  is  the  alto.  If  we  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  convert  the  triad  in  the  third  bar  into  a  dominant  chord,  we 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  suspension  into  the  tenor ; 
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and  then  there  would  have  been  no  cessation  of  the  suspensions  in  the  fourth  bar. 
In  the  last  three  bars  also,  the  tenor  would  have  admitted  of  suspensions  before  b 
the  third,  and  c  the  octave ;  but  both  these  intervals  appear  in  the  upper  part,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  suspended  in  another  (p.  223). 

We  now  ask :  what  have  we  gained  by  these  suspensions  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  harmonic  combinations,  which  we  did  not  possess 
before.* 

More  important,  however,  is  our  emancipation  from  the  monotony  of  the  system 
of  chords  which  has  so  long  deprived  us  of  melodic  and  rhythmical  freedom. 
We  are  now,  in  some  measure  at  least,  enabled  to  conduct  our  melody  independently 
of  the  accompanying  chords.  Hereby,  also,  the  suspended  parts  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  movement  and  flexibihty,  which  we  have  long  wanted ;  and  this  freedom 
is  quite  different  and  much  more  effective  than  the  mere  passing  from  one  interval 
of  the  chord  to  another,  such  as  we  saw  in  our  first  harmonic  figurations  (p.  209). 

Not  only  this  greater  freedom  of  tonal  and  rhythmical  motion,  but  also,  and 
principally,  the  contradiction  between  the  suspensions  and  the  other  intervals  of  the 
chords,  causes  each  of  the  parts  to  assume  a  more  independent  form.  Thus  we 
have,  at  last,  obtained  the  means  of  getting  back  from  the  dead  region  of  chords  to 
the  living  province  of  melodious  parts.  For  the  life  of  the  musical  art  is  essentially 
of  a  melodic  nature ;  even  the  original  harmony  of  the  aliquot  sounds  (p.  48) 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  melodic  succession ;  first  the  root,  then  the  octave,  next  the 
fifth,  and  so  forth.  Harmony,  and  chord,  are  mere  abstract  conc^io93«— combina- 
tions of  sounds  belonging  to  different  strains,  which  either  agree  with  each  other  on 
account  of  their  physical  relations,  or  are  brought  together  for  artistic  purposes,  and 
on  artistic  principles.     The  life  of  an  harmonic  strain,  e.  g,  of  this  passage. 
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consists  therefore  not  in  the  succession  of  different  chords,  but  in  the  progression  of 
the  parts  ;  the  progressions 

c d e 
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*•   T.  P.— According  to  the  note  •  (p.  226),  No.  337  should  be  figured  thus : 
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or,  still  more  intelligibly,  as  here — 
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where  the  preparations  of  the  suspended  sounds,  and,  in  bars  6  and  6,  even  the  progression  of 
each  separate  part,  are  indicated  by  the  figures. 
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fonn  a  lively  series^  whether  actually  sung  by  a  huiuan  voice,  or  played  upon  diflerent 
instruments,  or  even  only  upon  one  instrument     But  the  chords 

e ^ c 
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are  only  the 

Spaces 
in  which  the  parts  amicably  meet  together.    And  now  only  can  we  fully  understand, 
that,  in  compositions  which  contain  modulations  into  foreign  keys,  each  of  these, 
which  we  have  termed  seats  of  modulation,  is  no  more  than  a  wider  space,  the 

hamwnic  territory 
of  a  special  portion  of  the  composition. 

It  is  now  above  all  things  necessary  that  we  should  practise  the  formation  and 
introduction  of  suspensions  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  perseverance,  until  they 
are  as  fiuniliar  to  us  as  the  most  simple  harmonic  forms.  Every  harmonic  period  or 
passage  which  we  have  formed,  or  may  form,  offers  more  or  less  scope  for  exercises 
of  this  kind.  Wherever  suspensions  are  possible,  we  will  introduce  them ;  firstly, 
into  each  part  separately,  and  afterwards  into  all  simultaneously.  By  way  of 
example,  we  here  repeat  No.  171,  B,  with  all  the  suspensions  of  which  it  admits : 
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In  the  fourth  bar,  the  soprano  might  also  have  been  suspended ;  but  this  would 
only  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth.  This  chord,  indeed, 
is  one  of  those  ambiguous  forms  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  126).  The 
chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  in  No.  171,  ^»  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  a 
suspension  of  the  following  triad,  and,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
such ;  as  the  first  section  of  the  period  should  terminate  upon  the  first  crotchet  of 
the  bar.  But,  not  knowing  at  that  time  anything  about  suspensions,  we  took  the 
liberty  to  introduce  a  real  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  instead ;  it  is  clear  such 
ambiguous  forms  need  give  us  no  uneasiness. 

The  further  examination  of  the  above  example  we  leave  to  the  student.  ** 


W  ThirUj'Secotid  Exercise  :  —The  student  may  pructisv  su8i)ensiuu8  on  a  number  of  melodies ; 
observing  in  each  case  the  following  order  of  operation  : — 
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Our  last  compositions  show  a  richness  of  sound  and  a  melodic  animation  in  all 
the  parts,  such  as  we  in  vain  aimed  at  before.  It  is  true,  the  motion  of  the  parts  is 
not  yet  altogether />*<?«  ;  it  is  still  confined  by  one  narrow  rule,  and  the  self-imposed 
necessity  of  introducing  suspensions  wherever  they  are  possible.  It  is  not  entirely 
under  our  control ;  in  some  places  it  becomes  excessive,  as  in  the  first  bar  ;  in  others 
it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  as  in  the  second  and  fiflh  bars :  here,  it  is  possible  in  two 
or  three  parts ;  and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  sixth  bar,  it  is  confined  to  one.  It  is  also 
sure  to  happen,  that,  although  regularly  introduced,  a  suspension  will  occasionally 
appear  too  harsh  and  out  of  place.  Tliis  may  sometimes  be  softened,  by  combining 
the  preparation  and  suspension,  as  in  the  third  bar  of  the  above  phrase.  \ 
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In  the  second  bar  of  the  above  example,  the  suspension  is  contained  within  the 
duration  of  the  dotted  note. 

Suspension  op  the  Roots  op  Chords. 

Particularly  in  the  suspension  of  the  root  of  a  chord  in  the  bass  is  this  harshness 
apparent,  ^and  it  has  often  been  questioned  whether  such  suspensions  are  admissible, 
or  consistent  with  a  rational  and  artistic  idea  of  harmony.  For  the  suspension  of 
the  root  in  the  bass  shakes  the  very  foundation  of  the  chord,  as  must  already  have 
been  perceived  in  the  third  chord  of  the  first  and  third  bars  of  No.  342  ;  where, 
however,  the  harshness  of  the  dissonance  is  increased  by  the  appearance  of  the 
suspended  sound  in  a  higher  octave.  The  bass,  moreover,  is  not  so  much  in  need  of 
a  refined,  gracefiil  melody,  as  any  of  the  other  parts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  manifests, 
firom  the  beginning,  a  preference  for  wide  and  decided  steps,  especially  when  pro- 
ceeding firom  root  to  root. 

The  above  question,  however,  carries  with  it  its  own  answer.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  depict  a  restless  or  deeply  affected  state  of  mind,  then  the  suspension  of  the 
roots  of  chords  may  sometimes  become  a  most  appropriate  and  powerful  means  of 
expression.     Thus,  if  the  preceding  phrase  appeared  in  this  altered  form, 

1.  The  melody  is  hannonized  in  a  simple  maimer,  either  with  or  without  modulations 
into  a  foreign  key ;  while  this  harmony  remains  unaltered  throughout  the  subsequent 
operations,  suspensions  are  introduced  successiyelY  into  the  four  parts ;  viz. 

a,  into  the  soprano,  the  other  three  parts  being  copied  unaltered. 
by      ,,        alto  „  „  „ 

c,      „        tenor  „  „  „  „ 

0,      „        bass  „  „  „  ., 

2.  Suspensions  are  introduced,  where  possible,  in  all  parts  simultaneously. 

Any  of  the  previous  melodies  may  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  in  the  minor  as  well  as  the 
major ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  minor,  the  seventh  degree,  when  employed  as  a 
suspension,  cannot  be  resolved  otherwise  than  by  the  harsh  progression  into  the  augmented 
itcond  below. 
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in  a  solemn  largo,  or  if  in  a  representation  of  a  violent  and  painful  agitation  of 
mind,  the  bass  were  to  take  up  the  melody,  as  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  )t  minor 
(Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia). 


345 


in  which  the  course  of  the  melody  itself  leads  irresistibly  to  the  suspension  ;  then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  puerile  to  shrink  from  the  momentary  harshness  of  the  step. 
We  meet  with  a  similar  case  in  HandeFs  colossal  "  Israel  in  Egypi^^  In  the  chorus 
of  the  first  plague,  Handel  narrates,  in  the  simple,  but  grand  and  powerful  style  of 
the  old  Testament,  the  pains  and  anguish  of  the  people  dying  with  thirst ;  there 
also  the  male  voices 


jJ  ni^^iiJ    \^^^. 
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dennderStix)m   warverwan    -----------     delt       in  Blut 

creep  languishingly  from  one  fundamental  bass  to  another.  As  a  last  example,  we 
adduce  Beethoven's  ninth  Symphony  with  choruses,  where  the  great  master  shows, 
in  moments  of  the  highest  inspiration. 


Andante  Maestoso.      ,     ^. 

jj|_Q du±d. 
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Seid      umschlun    -      -     gen  -   -  Mil li     -    o-ncn! 

such  as  were  granted  to  him,  how  to  display  the  utmost  power  of  all  the  parts,  by 
employing  the  foundations  of  the  harmonic  masses  as  a  mutual  support  to  each  other. 
We  would  fain  linger  a  little  longer  over  the  contemplation  of  this  stupendous 
work ;  but  the  task  we  have  before  us  bids  us  go  on.  Nevertheless,  the  glimpse  we 
have  hod,  has  shown  us  how  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  grandest  and 
must  lofty  ideas  is  the  cultivation  of  the  most  simple. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


SUSPENSIONS   ENSUING    PROM   ASCENDING    PROGRESSIONS. 


Our  previous  limitation  of  suspensions  to  descending  progressions  was  merely 
arbitrary ;  for  everjf  sound  belonging  to  one  chord,  which  continues  in  another  of  which 
it  is  not  an  interval,  becomes  a  suspension,  whether  resolved  into  the  next  degree 
below  or  above.     Here 


-^'/ij  '  ^1^ 


the  sound  b  appears  three  times  as  a  suspension,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  sound  c 
next  above ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  sound  d  in  the  last  bar.  Such  suspen- 
sions we  term,  by  way  of  distinction,  suspensixm^  /rom  below.     Here 
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we  have  introduced  them  into  the  harmonized  scale.  Some  of  these  combinations 
(e.  g.  those  at  a  and  b,  perhaps  also  that  at  c)  may  appear  rather  harsh ;  this  need 
not,  however,  concern  us,  as  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  avoid  them  when  they  dis- 
please us' . 

When  we  wish  to  introduce  suspensions  from  below  into  the  descending  scale,  we 
must  prepare  them  as  in  No.  337  ;  ^.  g- 
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But  here  it  is  easily  perceived  that  these  are  more  or  less  constrained,  because 
other  suspensions  more  conveniently  offer  themselves ;  they  are  also  little  in  accord- 


I  T.  B, — In  the  above  example,  the  figures  10,  11,  &c.  have  been  employed,  instead  of  3,  4, 
&c.  merely  to  indicate  more  distinctly  the  progression  of  the  parts  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
suspensions. 
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ance  with  a  smooth  and  graceful  progression  of  the  parts,  such  as  it  is  now  our  chief 
aim  to  attain.  Suspensions  from  below  are  generally  less  pleasing  and  natural  than 
those  fix)m  above.  This  is  accounted  for  by  every  suspension  in  itself  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  chord  it  appears  in,  and  that  it  is  only  reconcileable  with  it  by  a 
subsequent  resolution.  Now  the  suspensions  from  above  resolve  by  descending,  a 
progression  which  we  know  to  be  expressive  of  a  return  to  a  state  of  repose ;  while  an 
ascending  progression,  such  as  that  of  the  suspensions  from  below,  expresses  an  increase 
of  excitement,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  general  idea  of  a  resolution. 

Suspensions  from  above  likewise  lead  sometimes  to  harmonic  combinations  which 
have  the  appearance  of  real  chords  (especially  the  chords  of  the  seventh  or  ninth), 
but  from  which  they  differ  in  their  progression.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  third  bar  of 
No.  349,  this  combination  of  sounds  :  c — {e) — -g — b — d;  in  the  sixth  bar,  the  same ; 
in  the  eighth  bar,  this  :  / — (a) — c — e — -g  ;  all  of  which,  at  first  sight,  might  be  taken 
for  chords  of  the  ninth  arbitrarily  altered.  But,  in  this  case,  the  chord  c — e — g — h — d 
would  have  to  proceed  to  the  triad/- — a — c,  and  the  chord  /• — a — c — e  (or  e  b) — g 
to  b  b — d—f;  whereas  the  ninths  of  the  above  chords  resolve  themselves  into  the 
octave  of  the  bass,  which  proves  that  they  are  merely  suspensions.  Precisely  the 
same  case  occurred  in  No.  332. 

Having  now  become  acquainted  with  both  kinds  of  suspension,  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  be  introduced  simultaneously,  as  we  have  already  done  in  No. 
349  (bar  8).     Here, 
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arising  from  chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth,  are  accumulated  all  possible  suspensions  ; 
and,  by  doubling  the  intervals,  the  entire  chord  becomes  suspended,  the  bass  alone 
moving  without  restraint.     In  these  cases, 

the  8et>enth  and  ninth  become  suspensions  from  above  ; 

the  third  becomes  a  suspension  from  below  ; 

the  fifthy  which  may  move  both  ways,  is  doubled,  and  becomes  a  suspension 
both  from  above  and  below ; 

the  octate  remains  stationary  as  the  fifUi  of  the  next  chord. 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  profuse  employment  of  suspensions  must,  in  most  cases, 
overload  the  harmony ;    if,  however,  introduced  with  circumspection  and  moderation, 
€,  g,  in  this  manner. 
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they  may  become  very  effective. 

And  here  we  revert  to  the  general  title  of  the  present  division, 
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Interweaving  op  Chords, 

which  expresses  what  we  have  now  found  to  be  perfectly  true ;  viz.  that  the  suspen- 
sions are 

a  netc  and  mMt  powerfui  niean-s  of  harmonic  combination. 

We  have  seen  that,  besides  the  general  connexion  which  exists  between  all 
chords  belonging  to  the  same  key  (p.  88),  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
chords  are  brought  into  a  nearer  harmonic  relation  ;  viz. 

Firstly ;  when  two  chords  have  one  or  more  sounds  in  common.  But  these 
sounds  are  the  least  effective  when  a  change  of  harmony  takes  place ;  for  they  have 
already  appeared  in  the  first  chord,  and  therefore  cannot  attract  the  same  attention  as 
those  sounds  which  are  new. 

Secondly  ;  when  a  chord,  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  must  resolve  itself 
into  another,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dominant  chord  and  all  its  derivations,  although 
some  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  have  been  already  admitted. 

Now,  both  these  harmonic  relations  appear  united  and  strengthened  in  the  sus- 
pensions ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  sound  causing  the  suspension  has  been  retained 
from  the  preceding  chord,  but,  being  contradictory  to  the  new  chord,  it  attracts  the 
entire  attention  to  itself.  It  has,  also,  a  certain  prescribed  progression ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  opposition  to  the  new  chord,  this  cannot,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive 
from  the  ori^nal  nature  of  suspensions,  be  deferred  till  the  whole  chord  passes  away ; 
therefore  the  resolution  must  take  place  in  the  same  harmony. 

Thus  the  suspensions  lead  to  combinations  of  harmonies'^,  forming  one  compact 
mass,  not  merely  bound,  but  literally  welded  together.  It  is  in  this  character  that 
they  win,  at  a  future  time  (in  polyphone  composition),  prove  of  the  greatest  service*. 


3«  Thirty-third  Exercise  : — Some  of  the  meet  flowing  harmonic  passages  are  to  be  practised 
upon  the  instrument  with  suspensions,  in  sequential  motivos,  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  this 
form.    Thus,  the  passage  No.  242,  A^ 


J>  ^^  -CT''  ^^-^ji  J^~rJ  ^  hJrN-^F=^ 


may  have  suspensions  from  above  and  below  introduced  into  the  upper  part.      The  sequence, 
B^  No.  242,  with  suspensions  from  above  in  the  highest  part, 


^^^^^^ 


I 

or  with  suspen.sions  prepared  by  the  successive  .sevenths,  alternately  suspended  in  the  disoanto 
and  alto  : 
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and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  requiring  no  particular  instruction. 
•  See  .\ppendix  Q. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


ANTICIPATIONS — (ANTICIPATED    SOUNDS). 


What  was  it  that  made  a  suspension  comprehensible  and  endurable  ?  Our 
recognition  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  chord.  It  was  in  this  chord,  therefore, 
which  had  ahready  appeared,  that  it  found  its  explanation  and  justification. 

On  the  contrary,  we  now  introduce  into  a  chord  a  sound  which  does  not  belong  to 
it ;  but,  instead  of  from  the  preceding,  we  will  take  it  from  the  following  chord,  and 
thus  anticipate  it : 

4  J J       ^ 
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We  see  that  the  sound  c  here  appears  against  the  chord  ^ — b — d,  and  d  against 
a — c — €,  in  perfect  contradiction,  without  any  justification,  until  the  succeeding 
chords, /JJ — a — c  and  y  )t — b — d,  solve  the  problem.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  contra- 
diction, appearing  without  preparation,  must  be  far  more  harsh  and  grating  than 
a  prepared  suspension ;  it  should  ther^ore  be  well  considered,  whether  such  harsh- 
ness be  reconcileable  to  the  general  character  of  our  composition,  or  whether  we  have  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  such  strange  combinations. 

Sometimes  the  unrestrained  and  independent  progression  of  a  part  leads  to  an 
anticipation ;  thus,  here 


the  upper  part,  taking  its  own  free  course,  touches  upon  the  sound  (e)  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  dominant  chord,  but  to  the  following  tonic  triad. 

Sometimes  the  anticipation  is  intended  merely  to  impart  a  greater  rhythmical 
impetus  to  the  sound  which  is  anticipated,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  a  com- 
ponent sound  of  the  chord  in  which  it  appears.  In  this  character  we  find  anticipations 
frequently  employed  by  Handel,  and  other  old  masters,  at  the  close  of  a  section  or 
strain  where  it  has  no  harmonic,  but  merely  a  melodic  signification  ;  as  the  sound  r, 
at  a,  in  the  following  example : 

a        «  b  ^ 
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Fif?.  358  continued. 


J. 
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or  in  recitatives,  where  the  voice  part  anticipates  an  interval  of  the  accompaniment. 

Sometimes  anticipations  are  introduced  with  a  view  to  impart  more  liveliness  and 
variety  to  the  figuration  of  a  melody,  as  here  : 
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and  in  similar  cases. 

Again,  at  other  times  they  are  really  employed  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
special  attention  to  a  sound,  by  introducing  it  before  its  proper  time  has  arrived ;  so 
does  Spontini,  in  his  Overture  to  La  Vestale,  when,  after  having  closed  in  F  mi^or, 
and  modulated  into  D  minor,  he  takes  the  sound  b  b  two  whole  chords  in  advance : 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  development  of  these  forms  any  farther,  as  it  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  student's  own  judgment  how  and  when  to  introduce  them.  We 
will  not,  however,  close  this  section  without  again  repeating,  that  the  value  and  power 
of  a  composition  does  not  consist  in  the  introduction  and  crowding  of  uncommon  and 
startling  forms,  but  that  our  productions  will  be  the  more  powerfiil  and  effective,  the 
more  closely  we  adhere  to  a  natural  development.  Upon  the  basis  of  nature  only 
can  we  rest  with  perfect  security ;  here  we  find  freshness,  joyfulness,  and  power ; 
and  here  also  is  the  source  of  the  strength,  boldness,  and  right,  to  venture  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  harmonic  art. 
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.     FOURTH  SECTION. 

THE   ACCOMPANTMENT  OF   MELODIES  WHICH    CONTAIN    SUSPENSIONS  AND 

ANTICIPATIONS. 


Our  former  accompaniments,  as  well  as  the  melodies  invented  for  the  sake  of 
practice,  could  not  but  appear  stiff  and  miiform,  because  we  knew  only  one  way  of 
harmonizing  a  melody,  according  to  which  every  sound  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
special  chord.  To  what  confusion  this  led,  when  the  melody  assumed  a  more  lively 
character,  we  have  seen  in  No.  120. 

We  have  now  advanced  a  step  towards  an  improvement.  We  can  at  least  treat 
some  sounds  of  our  melodies  as  suspensions  (when  ascending  or  descending  to  the 
next  degree),  and  some  as  anticipations.  Thus,  if  the  succession  of  sounds  c — c — h 
had  appeared  in  any  of  our  former  melodies,  we  could  only  have  accompanied  the 
first  two  sounds  by  the  same  chord,  or  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  assign  two  or 
more  chords  to  each  of  them  : 
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We  may  now  treat  the  second  c  as  a  suspension  of  the  following  b,  and  accom- 
pany it  by  the  harmony  of  that  sound,  thus  arriving  at  a  new  and  expressive  motivo, 
as  we  see  here 


if'Vijil'iiiv'i'j 
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in  the  second  bar  of  the  three  examples. 

In  future,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  every  sound  of  a  melody, 
and  ascertain 

1.  Whether  it  is  possible,  and 

2.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  treat  it  as  a  suspension  or  anticipation. 
By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  try  the  following  melody  : 

Adagio. 
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*  For  a  aei'ond  example,  see  Appendix  S. 
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We  see  at  once  what  a  heavy  and  rugged  appearance  the  harmony  would  assume, 
were  each  sound  accompanied  by  a  separate  chord.  Moreover,  on  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  melody,  to  see  how  far  it  agrees  with  the  general  laws  of  construction,  we  find 

1.  That  the  last  chord,  or  close,  appears  to  fall  upon  a  weak  part  of  the  measure  ; 

2.  That  the  piece  appears  really  to  terminate  in  the  eighth  bar,  the  rest  forming 

a  mere  coda  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dominant  chord  in  the  seventh 
bar  is  not  the  last  harmony,  but  seems  already  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
tonic  harmony  in  the  last  semiquaver  of  the  same  bar  ; 

3.  That  the  close  of  the  first  section  also  (in  the  fourth  bar)  does  not  fall  upon 

the  principal,  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  measure. 
All  these  points  cease  to  be  doubtfiil,  so  soon  as  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  suspensions  and  anticipations.     We  are  then  enabled  to  treat  the  melody 
thus  : 


In  bars  1  and  2,  the  first  quaver  of  each  crotchet  has  become  a  suspension  from 
above  ;  in  bar  5,  they  are  treated  as  suspensions  from  below ;  in  bar  9,  the  second 
quaver  of  each  crotchet  is  treated  as  an  anticipation  ;  so  is  the  last  semiquaver  (c)  in 
the  seventh  bar,  and  the  following  close  (which,  however,  is  deceptive)  is  made  to 
appear  in  its  proper  place.  The  last  perfect  fiill-close  (bar  12)  also  falls  upon  the 
principal  part  of  the  bar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  bass,  the  other  intervals  being  only 
suspended ;  or,  if  the  bass  itself  be  conndered  as  an  anticipation,  it  at  least  indicates 
the  place  where  the  last  chord  ought  properly  to  have  appeared.  In  the  fourth  bar, 
the  sounds  e — c  may  be  considered  either  as  suspensions  before  d — by  or  as  intervals 
of  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth.  In  the  first  case,  the  close  of  the  section  would 
take  place  upon  the  proper  part  of  the  bar,  some  of  the  sounds  only  being  suspended, 
and  thereby  the  close  parUy  concealed  ;  in  the  other  case,  from  the  well-known  cha- 
racter of  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  (p.  120),  it  would  still  produce  the  same 
effect  as  a  suspensions^. 


37  Thirty-fourth  Exercise : — Harmonusc  the  melodies  given  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XVI. 
Attend  to  the  indications  of  the  degrees  of  movement  and  expression,  as  they  supply  hints 
respecting  the  character  and  mode  of  treating  the  accompaniment. 


NINTH      DIVISION. 


SOUNDS  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  HARMONY  IN  COMPOSITION. 


Suspensions  and  anticipations  fcnmed  the  first  step  towards  our  emancipation 
firom  the  perpetual  construction  of  chords  by  added  thirds,  and  served  especially  to 
render  our  melodies  more  independent  of  the  accompanying  harmony.  StiU,  melody 
is  not  altogether  free  ;  when  either  of  its  sounds  does  not  exist  in  the  chord  which 
appears  under  it,  it  must  belong  to  the  preceding  or  following  harmony.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  considerable  step  in  advance,  to  have  obtained  even  this  liberty  of 
choice  by  avtuling  ourselves  of  the  connexion  of  the  chords.  We  will  now  see  whether 
we  cannot  make  the  emancipation  of  our  melodies  still  more  complete,  by  examining 
our  chords  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

We  know  that  a  melodic  element  exists  in  every  chord,  that  its  intervals,  instead 
of  appearing  simultaneously,  may  follow  each  other  in  succession,  and  thus  assume 
the  form  of  a  melody.  This  melodic  element  is  the  one  which  we  shall  now  take  into 
consideration.     Here 
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the  upper  part  proceeds  successively  through  all  the  intervals  of  the  chords  ;  it  moves 
in  skips  from  one  third  to  the  next. 

Now,  why  do  we  call  e  the  third  of  c,  and  ^  the  third  of  e  f  Because  we  know, 
or  at  least  suppose,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  another  degree  of  the  scale,  another 
sound  (d,/)  intervening.  For  this  reason  also  a  singer  hums  a  soft  d,  should  he 
be  unable  to  skip  directly  from  c  to  e. 

How  natural,  then,  that  we  should  be  induced  actually  to  insert  the  sound  which 
we  know  to  exist  between  the  two  intervals  of  the  chord  : 
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Such  a  sound  is  termed  a 

Passing  Note, 

because  we  pass  through  it  from  one  interval  of  a  chord  to  another,  as  here,  from 

c  to  e. 

This  explains  the  nature  and  use  of  passing  notes.     A  passing  note  does  720/ 

belong  to  the  harmony  in  which  it  appears,  nor  to  that  which  precedes  or  follows.    It 

is  a  mere  melodic  particle,  a  sound  which  serves  to  connect  two  other  sounds  of  the 

melody,  and  is  reconcileable  to  the  harmony  only  because  it  proceeds  from,  and  leads 

back  to,  one  of  its  component  intervals. 
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FIRST  SECTION. 


DIATONIC    PASSING     NOTES. 


Of  these  we  have  seen  one  in  No.  366  :  we  might  also  have  introduced  a  passing 
note  (f)  between  e  and  y,  in  No.  366 : 


367 


i 


^^ 


^ 


The  accompanying  chord  might,  at  the  same  time,  have  been   rhythmically 
divided,  as  here, 


368 


^&^ 


^W 


where  every  repetition  of  the  chord  coincides  with  an  harmonic  sound  of  the  melody. 
Our  melody  having  thus  progressed  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  scale  with 
the  same  accompaniment,  we  will  try  to  carry  it  through  the  whole  scale  without 
changing  the  harmony : 


369^ 


^ 


TTT^ 


We  are  thus  led  to  something  new.  We  perceive  that  the  last  repetition  of  the  chord 
does  not  take  place  with  an  harmonic  sound  of  the  melody,  but  with  a  passing  note 
(b).  This  conjuncture  is  certainly  more  startling  than  any  of  the  previous  ones, 
though  the  fourth  chord  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  same  harmony  which  has  already 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  sounds  (/,  /,  and  a,  neither  of  which  belong  to  it 
The  meeting  of  these  sounds  would  become  still  more  startling,  if,  instead  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  previous  chord,  a  new  one  were  introduced  simultaneously  with  the  pass- 
ing note ;   thus : 


In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  the  sound  c,  following  imme- 
diately afler,  reconciles  the  apparent  contradiction. 
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A  passing  note  which  appears  simultaneously  with  a  chord  of  which  it  is  not  an 
interval,  is  usually  termed  a 

Change-note  (Wechselnote). 
According  to  this  definition,  the  first  and  second  /U  in  this  phrase 


371 


are  passing  nates,  the  e  each  time  being  a  change-note.     This  distinction,  however, 
we  shall  not  observe,  as  it  is  quite  unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

If  there  had  been  any  objection  to  the  change-notes  in  the  above  example,  we 
might  have  avoided  them  by  a  different  rhythmical  arrangement : 


372 


Here  the  last  chord  is  made  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the  last  sound  of  the 
melody,  by  reducing  the  rhythmical  value  of  the  two  preceding  sounds. 

This  expedient  has  led  to  the  insertion  of  two  passing  notes  between  two  har- 
monic sounds  of  the  melody.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  this  arrangement  does 
not  appear  different  fi'om  that  in  No.  369,  only  the  position  of  the  accompanying 
chord  has  been  changed.  As  the  repetition  of  the  same  chord  is  only  rhythmically 
different  fi-om  an  uninterrupted  continuation,  we  may  substitute  the  one  for  the  other : 


373 


m 


^ 


Here,  then,  we  see  the  whole  scale  sustained  by  the  tonic  triad.      The  following 
example 


rrrjjg.^rr^ 


m 


shows  us  (what  is  indeed  self-evident)  that  every  other  chord  may  accompany  any 
such  series  of  sounds  which  commences  and  terminates  with  one  of  its  intervals.  This 
we  see  also  from  the  following  phrase : 


375  m 


i 


f 


UTrn-?i 


W 


10  13  12  11 

6   

3   


9    8    7    6    7     8 

6    

3    


»»  T.  B. — In  the  above  example,  we  have  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  iudicati*,  by  means 
of  ligureB,  not  only  the  harmony,  but  aL»o  the  passing  notes.      The  figure  6  would  have  been 
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in  which  appear  even  three  successive  passing  notes,  f%  <?,  d,  two  over  the  first, 
and  the  third  over  the  second  chord. 

All  the  passing  notes  hitherto  introduced  were  intervals  of  the  prevailing  key  of 
the  composition ;  they  are  therefore  termed 

Diatonic  Passing  Notes, 

with  which  we  will  make  ourselves  more  familiar  before  proceeding  to  other  species 
of  passing  notes. 

Above  all,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  passing  notes  are  not  confined  to  one 
particular  part,  as  they  have  been  in  the  foregoing  examples ;  but  that  they  may  be 
introduced  into  every  part,  and  consequently  also  into  several  parts  simultaneously. 
Prom  this  it  follows  that  every  interval  of  a  third  may  be  filled  up  with  one  passing 
note,  every  fourth  with  two,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  with  one  passing  and  one 
change  note. 

In  our  first  exercises  we  will  introduce  all  possible  passing  notes.  The  melody 
of  No.  171,  which  has  already  been  harmonized  in  several  ways,  shall  serve  once 
more  as  an  example  for  practice.  We  harmonize  it,  first,  in  a  shnple  manner  (at  A), 
and  then  introduce  as  many  passing  notes  as  are  practicable  : 


sufficient  to  indicate  the  harmony  ;  we  have  aimed  at  more,  and  in  what  trouble  it  has  involved 
us!  Every  passing  note,  as  well  as  every  harmonic  sound,  required  a  special  figure ;  every 
interval  of  the  chord  had  to  be  indicated  individually,  and  its  continuation  to  be  marked  by 
horizontal  lines  !  Here,  then,  we  observe  that  there  are  renaonable  limit*  to  the  use  of  thorough 
bass  notation.  It  is  intended  to  aid  us  in  the  reading  of  a  score,  and  enable  us  to  define,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  in  the  smallest  space,  the  progression  of  the  harmony  and  the  progression 
of  the  parts.  For  this  purpose  only  it  has  been  employed  by  the  great  old  masters.  But  when 
it  becomes  even  more  troublesome,  and  requires  more  time  and  space  than  the  ordinary  nota- 
tion, it  would  be  pedantic  to  adhere  to  it  any  longer.  How  many  characters  and  figures  should 
we  require  for  No.  372  or  373,  and  how  should  we  indicate  the  rhythmical  arrangement  ?  Here, 
then,  it  is  time  to  part  with  the  figured  bass  notatum ;  it  can  no  longer  aid,  but  only  imx>ede  our 
progress. 

VOL   I.  R 
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On  examining  the  last  example,  we  observe,  ai  /y  bl  passing  note,  which  ^ves  to 
the  triad  the  appearance  of  a  chord  of  the  second.  With  such  ambiguous  forms  we 
have  abready  met  several  times,  especially  amongst  the  suspensions  (p.  223),  without 
finding  it  necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  about  them.  Whether  the  sound  /  be  con- 
sidered as  a  passing  note,  or  the  seventh  of  a  diminished  chord,  is  quite  immaterial, 
if  we  only  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

But  why  is  not  the  space  firom  ^  to  c  filled  up  in  the  bass  at  a  f  This  would 
have  occasioned  a  peculiar  kind  of  &lse  octaves  (at  1)  : 


377 


^,  J^.  K  uLUU 


^tf    "^ff 


which  are  even  worse  than  the  open  octaves  at  2,  because  the  two  extreme  ]iart8 
proceed  at  the  same  time  in  seconds,  or  rather  ninths,  without  the  least  harmonic 
necessity.  The  same  thing  would  have  occurred  at  c,  between  the  bass  and  alto,  and 
at  several  other  places.  At  d,  the  passing  note  in  the  bass  has  indeed  led  to  a  se- 
quence of  ninths ;  but  here  the  harshness  of  the  progression  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  quiet  motion  of  the  other  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  free  firom  the 
objections  raised  against  the  sequence  at  a. 

Why  has  not  the  skip  of  the  bass  at  b  been  filled  up?     It  would  not  have  been 
faulty  : 


but  the  sequence  of  sevenths  between  the  bass  and  alto,  as  well  as  the  unnecessary 
crowding  of  passing  notes  in  three  adjacent  parts,  would  give  a  distorted  appearance 
to  the  harmony. 

Why  has  the  skip  of  the  alto  at  c  and  g  not  been  filled  up  ?     Because  it  would 
have  led  to  consecutive  fifths,  at  b,  between  the  alto  and  soprano, 


and,  at  g,  between  the  alto  and  tenor^. 


88  Thiriy-Jifih  Exercise : — The  student  has  to  harmonize  a  few  melodies  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  preceding  exercise;  viz. 

First,  without  passing  notes ; 

Next,  with  passing  notes  in  the  soprano ; 

....       ....        ....       ....  tenor ; 

•••        ....        ....       ....   Dass • 

I^*ly         in  all  the  parts  simultaneously ; 

so  fiu-  as  they  appear  practicable,  and,  according  to  his  taste  and  judgment  (the  student  having 
as  yet  no  other  criterion),  suitable  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  melody. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


CHROMATIC   PASSING  AND    AUXILIARY  SOUNDS. 


A.    Chromatic  Passing  Notes. 

The  development  of  the  hat  section  has  enabled  us  to  fill  up  every  third  or 
greater  interval  with  diatonic  passing  notes.  By  their  insertion,  the  intervals  of  the 
chords  are,  in  a  manner,  dissected. 

Let  us  now  divide  a  smaller  interval ;  viz.  a  second.  As  we  inserted  between  e 
and  e  the  intermediate  sound  d,  so  we  may  insert  between  e  and  d  the  intermediate 
soimd  cij^: 


380 


s^ 


In  these  examples  there  are  several  points  to  be  considered : 
Firstly  ;   we  here  see  passing  notes  introduced  which  are  foreign  to  the  key. 
This  reminds  us  of  our  earliest  melodic  formations.  No.  51,  &c. 

Secondly  ;  we  find  (at  b)  three  passing  notes  inserted  in  the  small  space  of  a 
third  ;  if  we  continue  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  pass  through  the  whole  chro- 
matic scale, 

J.' 

381 


as  we  formerly  passed  through  the  diatonic  scale,  over  one  single  chord,  thus  intro- 
ducing no  less  than  nine  passing  notes  between  the  different  harmonic  sotmds  of  the 
melody. 

Thirdly  ;  we  observe  several  sounds  raised  in  the  melody  which  appear  unaltered 
in  the  accompanying  chord ;  as,  c  ft  against  c,  ^tt  against  y.  From  this  we  infer 
that  depressed  sotmds  also  may  appear  in  the  melody  against  unaltered  ones  in  the 
harmony,  and  unaltered  sounds  against  raised  or  depressed  ones : 


These  combinations  remind  us  of  the  doctrine  of  false  relations ;  the  passing 
sound,  c  ft,  which  appears  in  one  of  the  parts  simultaneously  with  e -natural  in  an- 
other, might  be  said  to  create  a  false  relation  ;  but  this  case  coincides  with  that  pointed 

R  2 
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out  in  Appendix  M,  respecting  anotlier  though  similar  combination.  The  false  rela- 
tion between  these  two  sounds  does  not  offend,  because  it  is  the  unavoidable  c<mae- 
quence  of  a  rational  and  consistent  development ;  nor  can  it  affect  the  harmony,  for 
the  passing  note  is  no  part  of  it,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the  melody  in  which  it 
appears. 

From  this  we  leani  also  the  proper  way  of  naming  and  writing  such  passing  notes. 
A  passing  note,  as  the  sound  c  ft,  at  a, 


is  merely  a  modification  of  one  sound  of  the  melody  (c)  in  its  passage  to  the  next 
(d)  ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  sound  c  is  extended  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  its  own 
degree,  until  it  has  reached  d.  If  viewed  in  this  light,  the  passing  note  is  nothing 
more  than  the  continuation  of  the  preceding  sound  of  the  harmony,  and  must  there- 
fore be  named  accordingly  ;  thus,  c  extends  itself  to  c  JJ,  in  order  to  lead  up  to  d.  In 
the  opposite  direction  (as  at  ^),  the  sound  </,  in  the  melody,  extends  itself  to  c/b,  to 
arrive  at  c. 

This  rule  has  been  generally  observed  in  the  foregoing  examples.  We  meet, 
however,  with  an  exception  in  No.  381,  where  we  find  h  b  written  instead  of  a  ft;  so 
also  in  No.  382,  where  yb  appears  instead  of^JJ;  and  farther  on,  (/{{and  rJJ 
instead  of  eb  and  (/b.  Were  there  any  valid  reasons  for  this  deviation  ?  Yes !  All 
rules  of  musical  notation  have  but  one  object — ^the  ficicilitation  of  writing  and  reading 
musical  conceptions.  This  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  above  rule,  which  not  only  indi- 
cates the  origin  of  the  different  passing  notes,  but  also  saves  a  great  number  of  signs 
(naturals).  Were  we  to  employ  flats  instead  of  sharps,  as  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
No.  381, 


384 


m^OTi>W 


^^ 


I 


we  should  require  no  less  than  ten  different  chromatic  signs ;  while  the  same  scale 
written  with  sharps  (according  to  the  rule)  would  require  no  more  than  jive  signs. 
Sometunes,  however,  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  would  occasion  the  introduction 
of  sounds  so  extraneous  to  the  key  as  to  startle  the  reader.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  appear- 
ance of  such  sounds  as  a  Jt  or  y  JJ  in  the  key  of  C  major,  or  ^b  and  d\^\xi  A  major, 
might  look  strange  and  cause  perplexity ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  generally  preferred  to 
name  the  sounds  after  harmonies  or  keys  which  are  not  so  remote  (hence  the  slight 
deviation  in  No.  381).  How  far  this  consideration  is,  in  each  special  case,  to  weigh 
against  the  advantage  of  adhering  to  a  general  rule,  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  individual  when  the  question  arises. 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  passing  notes  in  one  of  the  parts  (the  melody) 
applies  equally  to  tlie  other  parts,  only  with  this  difference,  that,  when  introducing 
passing  notes  into  one  of  the  inner  parts,  we  have  to  see  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  progression  of  the  parts  above  or  below. 
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As  passing  notes   are  admissible  into  every  part,  it  follows  that  they  may  abo 
appear  simultaneously  in  two  parts : 


385 


^^m 


or  even  in  three  or  more  parts 


386 


^m. 


although  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  passing  notes,  the 
danger  of  obscuring  the  harmony  and  bringing  confusion  into  the  progression  of  the 
parts  is  also  increased. 

We  return  once  more  to  No.  376,  in  order  to  introduce  chromatic  as  well  as  dia- 
tonic passing  notes : 


387 


gi=r"f"^^^^ 


2^.^ 


^? 


tm^ 


i 


^ 


With  a  view  of  enriching  the  harmony,  we  have  also  introduced  some  suspen- 
sions. The  number  of  passing  notes  might  have  been  considerably  increased ;  but  this 
would  have  exposed  us  to  the  danger  either  of  making  false  progressions,  overcrowding 
the  harmony  with  foreign  sounds,  or  weakening  the  character  of  the  parts ;  as  may  be 
seen  here. 


388 


t 


i 


j^  J-.  j^-^ 


^ 


where  the  tenor,  especially,  has  become  firivolous  in  the  first  bar,  in  consequence  of 
its  restrained  progression  in  semitones. 
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The  introduction  of  diatonic  passing  notes  exposed  us  to  the  danger  of  spoiling  an 
originally  correct  harmony  by  felse  fifths  and  other  errors.  To  this  the  chromatic 
passing  notes  add  a  new  danger ;  viz.  the  crowding  of  foreign  sounds  and  the  creation 
of  Mae  (or  at  least  apparaitly  &lse)  relations.  The  crowding  of  extraneous  sounds 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  become  real  musical  nonsense ;  witness  this 
treatment  of  the  first  bar  of  No.  387, 


389 


in  which  the  sounds  really  belonging  to  the  harmcmy  are  altogether  lost  am(N[igBt  the 
intrusive  foreign  sounds,  and  the  progression  d  the  parts  derived  of  all  symmetry 
and  proportion. 

We  must  therefore  employ  passing  notes  cautiously,  taking  care  neither  to  over- 
load our  composition,  or  any  parts  of  it,  to  the  detriment  of  others,  nor  to  be  led  into 
Mae  progressions  between  different  parts  of  the  harmony.  In  this  respect,  even  the 
harmonies  of  Nos.  376  and  387  are  not  firee  fix>m  reproach  :  they  are  in  some  places 
overburthened  with  sounds,  in  others  comparatively  meagre.  This  inequality,  how- 
ever, might  easily  have  been  remedied,  had  not  those  examples  been  intended  as  mere 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  passing  notes  may  be  employed. 

B.    Auxiliary  Sounds. 

The  nature  of  passing  notes  indicates  where  they  should  be  employed ;  every 
space  between  two  succeeding  sounds  admits  of  their  introduction.  Thus,  between  c 
and  e  we  introduced  a  diatonic,  and  between  c  and  d  a  chromatic  passing  note ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  case,  a  diatonic  interval  (</),  and  in  the  second,  a  chromatic  interval 
(f  Jf,  c/b)  is  to  be  found  in  our  tonal  system  between  those  two  sounds.  Between  c 
and  c  tt,  on  the  contrary,  no  intermediate  sound  exists,  and  consequently  a  passing 
note  cannot  be  inserted  between  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  introduce  another  sound  in  such 
places  also ;  as  we  perceive,  if  we  consider  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
passing  notes. 

In  the  first  place,  they  enable  us  (as  has  already  been  shown)  to  fill  up  a  skip 
with  intermediate  sounds.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  choose  to  proceed  directly  firom  c  tod, 
from  c  to  <?,  or  from  c  to  y ,  we  insert  as  many  of  the  intermediate  sounds  as  we  think 
proper— c—<!  jf,  d,  c/f,  <?,/,/jJ,  &c. 

In  the  next  place,  the  passing  notes  serve  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  rhyth- 
mical motion.     Here,  e,  g. 


390 


5 


m. 


E 


i^^iU-^\M^^^ 
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the  minims,  at  a,  are  converted,  at  b,  into  crotchets,  and  at  c,  into  quavers,  by  means 
of  passing  notes  ;  consequently,  the  rhythmical  motion  becomes  more  animated.  The 
same  increase  of  motion,  if  required,  could  not  be  attained  without  other  means 
between  sounds  which  admit  of  no  passing  notes ;  e.  g,  between  e  and  f.  Therefore 
we  might  avail  ourselves  of  a  repetition  of  sounds,  or  introduce  an  auxiliary  harmonic 
sound  (p.  74) : 


391 


^-Ato 


but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  neither  of  these  expedients  might  be  desirable  ; 
the  first  might  sometimes  appear  too  poor,  the  other  impracticable ;  e.  g,  if  the  bass 
had  also  to  proceed  from  cXo  f. 

For  such  cases,  therefore,  another  expedient  is  required.     This  we  discover  by 
proceeding  in  the  following  maner.     Between  the  sounds  c  and  Cy  at  a. 
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;j-i  ■  ^J    J  ■■  J   J   J  ■  J   J   J  It  J  d=pd= 


^=     '^i      "^ 


r' 


¥ 


1=^ 


i 


A 


^1  V  \\^^\\^l 


^^ 


we  insert  passing  notes.     The  passing  note  d  leads  both  firom  c  to  e,  and  back  from 

6  to  c ;    instead  of  really  proceeding  to  e^  we  stop  (c)  midway  upon  d,  and,  as  if 

we  had  altered  our  mind,  return  again  to  c.     The  same  occurs  at  d,  and  also  at  e  and 

f,  where  semitones  have  been  introduced. 

Such  sounds  are  called 

Auxiliary  Sounds  ; 

they  may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  either  intervals  of  a  whole  tone  (as  at  c  and  a),  or  a 
semitone  (as  at  e  and  f)  ;  they  may  also  lead  either  downwards  (as  at  c  and  e),  or 
upwards  (as  at  d  and  f).  In  general,  those  which  lead  a  semitone  upwards  appear 
to  be  the  most  pliable. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  employ  such  auxiliary  sounds. 
At  present,  a  few  exercises  in  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  notes  and  occasional  aux- 
iliary soimds  will  be  sufficient'^. 


39  Thirty-sixth  Exercise : — Harmonize  a  couple  of  melodies,  introducmg  chromatic  passing 
notes  and  auxiliary  sounds  where  they  appear  suitable,  or  at  least  unobjectionable. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


TREATMENT   OF    MELODIES   CONTAINING   PASSING   NOTES  AND 

ArXILLARY    SOUNDS. 


Reviewing  once  more,  as  we  did  at  p.  98,  our  earlier  melodies,  we  perceive 
how  much  more  varied  and  lively  their  treatment  might  have  been,  had  we  then 
been  al>le  to  employ  other  sounds  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  harmony.  How 
ridiculously  encumbered  would  a  melody,  such  as  the  popular  air  from  C.  M.  Webo-'t 

Allegro.         ^       ^  +       i  »      i       + 
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have  ap{ieared,  if  harmonized  in  our  former  manner,  with  a  separate  chord  to  each 
sound ! 

In  future,  therefore,  we  have  to  discover  in  every  melody — 

1 .  What  sounds  had  better  be  treated  as  not  belon^g  to  the  harmony ; 

2.  What  sounds  may  or  7ntMt  necessarily  be  considered  as  component  parts 

of  the  harmony. 
Those  sounds  must  necesssarily  be  treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  harmony,  with- 
out which  a  proper  construction  and  connexion  of  the  modulation  would  not  be  possible. 
Respecting  the  remaining  sounds  of  a  melody,  it  rests  with  the  composer  how  many 
and  which  are  also  to  l>e  connected  with  the  harmony,  or  treated  as  passing  notes  or 
auxiliary  sounds. 

Only  this  we  will  mention  as  a  general  hint,  that 

The  composition  will  be  more  heavy  or  light  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  chords  introduced. 
With  a  view   farther  to  elucidate  this  point,   we  will  examine  the  following 

melody : 

AUegro  cmi  hrio. 
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The  indication  of  the. movement  (allegro  con  hrio)  shows  that  the  composition  is 
of  a  brisk  and  lively  character.  How  would  it  accord  with  this  character  to  burthen 
each  of  the  lightly-tripping  quavers  with  a  chord  ?     We  will  rather  treat 

in  bar  1  the  sounds  ft  and  a  ^ 

....'?      •  •      . .      etl,  Py  df,  and  e 
.  • .  •   4      •  •      •  •      h  and  //  ^ 


CONTAINING    PASSING    NOTES   AND    AUXILIARY   SOUNDS. 
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as  passing  or  auxiliary  sounds,  and  the  same  in  the  following  bars.  The  only  essen- 
tial harmonies  here,  as  the  first  section  is '  not  even  distinctly  separated  fi*om  the 
second,  are  those  of  the  close  in  the  seventh  and  last  bars.  The  tonic  harmony  evi- 
dently fills  up  the  last  bar ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  dominant  chord,  the  sounds 
/%  dt  c,  and  again /JJ,  in  the  seventh  bar,  offer  an  opportunity.  The  two  sounds,  e, 
may  be  treated  as  passing  notes,  or  ninths,  should  a  chord  of  the  ninth  not  appear  too 
heavy  and  pompous  for  such  a  simple  melody. 

These  are  points  on  which  we  can  decide  with  certainty ;  for  the  rest,  many 
modes  of  treatment  are  possible.  The  lightest  accompaniment  (niost  suitable  for  a 
presto  or  prestissimo  movement)  would  be  that  at  a. 
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in  which  the  sounds  of  two  entire  bars  are  accompanied  by  the  same  harmony ;  the 
accompaniments  at  b  and  c  are  fiiller  and  more  varied,  but  also  more  ponderous, 
especially  that  at  c.  Further  explanations  on  this  subject  seem  the  less  to  be  required, 
as  we  now  proceed  firom  melodies  which  were  invented  merely  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice, to  those  which  are  really  of  an  artistic  character*®. 


*o  Thirhj'teventh  Exerciw: — Harmonize  the  melodies  g^ven  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XVII. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 


FARTHER   EFFICACY   OF   PASSING   NOTES. 


The  passing  notes  have  enabled  us,  firstly,  to  increase  the  tonal  richness  of  our 
compositions ;  secondly,  to  impart  a  more  smooth  and  melodious  progression  to  the 
parts ;  thirdly — and  this  was  the  most  important  advantage — to  release  our  melodies 
firom  the  burthen  of  a  compact  mass  of  chords.  It  is  true  that,  through  an  exces- 
sive application  of  passing  notes,  melodies  formerly  too  stiff,  now  assume  an 
i^pearance  too  smooth  and  gliding,  and  lose  many  of  their  characteristic  features ; 
especially  the  bass,  to  which  energetic  and  bold  progressions  are  naturaL  This 
reproach  might  probably  be  made  to  No.  276,  although  the  proper  degree  of  vigour 
or  calnmess  to  be  observed  in  the  progression  of  the  parts  can  only  be  determined 
with  certainty  by  the  special  character  of  the  composition ;  a  subject  which  will 
hereafler  be  exemplified. 

The  most  decided  progress,  however,  consists  in  our  being. no  longer  obliged  to 
apply  a  separate  chord  to  each  sound  of  a  melody ;  but  that  we  may  treat  some  as 
independent  of  the  harmony.  Thus  we  are  fireed  fix>m  the  yoke  of  the  chords ;  our 
harmony  divides  itself  into  four  independent  parts,  each  of  which,  though  based 
upon  harmony,  may  develop  itself  in  a  firee,  melodious  manner. 

This  melodic  character  of  the  parts  may,  in  a  proper  place,  even  overrule  the 
law  of  harmonic  progression.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  following  light  and  quick 
passage  in  Mozart*s  ZauberfiOte  : 
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r=f 


It  is  plain  that  the  two  quavers,  y — ^,  bar  2,  belong  to  the  chord  g — h — rf, 
which  b  suspended  in  the  upper  parts  by  the  sounds  a  and  c,  while  the  other  inter- 
val of  the  chord  (^)  appears  already  in  the  bass,  which  then  proceeds,  through  the 
passing  note  c,  to  the  next  chord.  The  harmony  is  originally  as  represented  here, 
at  a  or  ^ : 
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I 


^ 


^ 


^1^^^ 


"T    tr   T 


and  might  have  been  written  more  distinctly  as  at  c;  but  as  Mozart  aimed  at 
smoothness  and  freedom  in  the  parts,  he  mingled  harmonic  sounds  and  passing  notes. 
The  easy  play  of  the  parts  beguiles  us,  and  draws  our  attention  from  the  chords. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  following  passage, 
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^  >r\^i-4 


^  ^  ^  1 


^^B===F 


i 


where  the  free  employment  of  the  suspension  and  passing  note  enables  the  parts, 
especially  the  bass,  to  proceed  in  a  steady  diatonic  manner. 

The  passing  notes  having  thus  already  assumed  a  kind  of  harmonic  import- 
ance, from  their  intrusion  into  a  harmony  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  it  is  but  one 
step  to  the  claim  of  being  treated  as  real  harmonic  forms.  This  character  they 
assume  under  the  following  four  circumstances : 

1.    Chords  of  Transition. 

As  passing  notes  may  occur  in  several  parts  simultaneously,  their  coincidence 
sometimes  leads  to  combinations  which  look  like  chords,  but  which  are  neither 
intended  as  such  by  the  composer,  nor  are  they  essential  to  the  plan  of  modulation. 
Here 
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we  see  a  melody  which  required,  for  its  harmonic  basis,  only  the  triads  of  c ,  f,  y, 
and  r  ;  to  which  might  be  added  the  dominant  chords  upon  c  and  g,  and  the  minor 
triads  upon  d  and  a  (bars  2  and  4).  But,  besides  these,  we  find  the  following  chord- 
like combinations, 

d — /- 


-Or 


dt'—ft 

a c 

at cS... 


-g  (e\&  wanting) 
-g  (e  is  wanting) 


which  are  not  necessary  for  the  modulation,  nor  do  they  occur  on  those  degrees  of 
the  scale  where  they  are  usually  met  with ;  nor,  lastly,  are  they  treated,  nor  do  they 
proceed,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  harmony.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  composer  did  not  intend  to  introduce  and  employ  them  as  real  chords ;  he 
merely  wished  to  conduct  the  lower  parts  as  smoothly  as  possible ;  for  this  purpose, 
he  led  them  through  passing  notes,  and  thus  incidentally  produced  the  above  appa- 
rent chords,  which  are  usually  termed  chords  of  transition. 

We  meet  with  a  sunilar  and  still  more  palpable  case  in  the  Sanctus  of  Seb. 
Bach*s  high  mass^.  It  commences  (in  six  parts,  2  sopranos,  2  altos,  tenor,  and 
bass)  thus — 


♦  Published  in  the  fonn  of  a  pianoforte  extract  by  the  author.  The  accompaniment  (No. 
401),  though  somewhat  simplified,  Ls  certainly  a  faithful  representation  of  the  contonts  of  the 
original  score. 
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^mm 


jreiA 


t 


to  which  the  accompaniment  contains  the  following  simple  series  of  chords,  without 
even  a  single  suspension, 


401 


showing  that  all  the  other  harmonies  which  appear  in  the  upper  parts  (No.  400) 
are  only  apparent  harmonies,  mere  chords  of  transition. 

We  might  adduce  a  great  number  of  similar  cases,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  following  two : 
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In  the  first  phrase,  the  only  chord  which  is  really  required  is  the  triad  c — e — ^, 
to  which  mi^kt  be  added  that  upon  the  subdominant,  / — a — c.  But  the  combina- 
tion </Jt— 3^tt — a — c  is  not  necessitated  by  the  modulation,  it  is  only  a  bold  accent, 
a  percussion  of  passing  notes  against  the  melody.  The  second  example  is  taken 
fi'om  Der  Freischutz.  Weber  required  a  smart  and  piquant  accent  for  the  naive 
character  of  Nancy  ;  and  most  happily  hit  upon  the  transient  chord y^ — ah — c — ?b, 
which  does  not  interfere  with,  or  alter  the  harmony,  but  arises  merely  fi'om  the  spon- 
taneous introduction  of  the  nearest  auxiliary  sounds  in  all  the  four  parts. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied,  that  all  these  and  similar  combinations  admit  of 
more  than  one  interpretation ;  that  we  should,  at  least  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  first 
example  (No.  402),  be  equally  justified  in  considering  them  as  real,  instead  of 
merely  apparent,  chords ;  or  chords  which  owe  their  origin  to,  and  find  their  expla- 
nation in,  the  agency  of  the  melodic  principle  (p.  238).     We  have  firequently  met 
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with  such  ambiguous  forms  before,  and  will  not  enter  into  a  fruitless  discussion  as 
to  their  interpretation,  provided  we  know  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  for  artistic 
purposes. 

A  circumstance  of  greater  practical  importance  is  the  appearance  of 

2.     Passing  Notes  as  Suspensions. 
Of  this  we  see  an  instance  here, 
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where  sounds  which  are  merely  passing  notes  (/It  and  d  f^  at  a)  are  suspended 
(at  i),  as  if  they  had  really  been  intervals  of  the  preceding  chord.  This,  of  course, 
they  were  not ;  but  they  have  been  heard  in  conjunction  with  that  chord ;  and  this  is 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  preparation  and  justification  of  their  appearance  in  the  next. 
At  c,  we  see  the  same  harmony  in  a  different  notation.  It  is,  however,  plain  that 
these  formations  admit  of  a  different  interpretation ;  that  the  sound  f%  instead  of 
being  considered  as  a  mere  passing  note,  might  be  considered  as  an  interval  of  a  real 
or  apparent  chord,  g — b — d—f%.     The  same  explanation  would  apply  here. 
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to  the  case  at  a,  but  not  to  the  one  at  h.  In  the  first  case,  a  chord,  g — h — d—fy 
might  be  supposed ;  but  a  chord  consisting  of  the  sounds  c — e — g — c  J{  is  impossible, 
as  no  succession  of  thirds  can  lead  from  r  to  c  $.  Here,  then,  a  mere  passing  note 
has  undoubtedly  been  employed  as  a  suspension,  and  that  too  as  a  suspension  which 
stands  in  a  false  relation  to  the  root.  The  case  at  a,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a 
new  feature  for  consideration.  All  previous  chords  of  transition  resembled,  at  least 
in  appearance,  those  harmonies  with  which  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted. 
Here  we  meet  in  the  chord  g — b — rfb— /  with  the  first  instance  of 


3.    New  Harmonies  arising  prom  Passing  Notes; 

for  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  with  minor  fiflh  and  seventh,  has  never  before  fallen  in 
our  way.     We  add  a  second  case.     Here 
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m 


fe^ 


rs: 


J— |J-j-|J-^=eJ 


ff 


we  see,  at  a,  the  sound  J$,  in  the  character  of  a  passing  note  from  dtoe;  eX  b,  this 
sound  is  retained,  and  forms  with  those  below  a  combination,  g — b — d%  resem- 
bling a  chord,  and  even  assuming,  immediately  after,  the  form  of  a  chord  of  the 
sixth  (b — g — dU).     It  is  true,  we  niag  still  look  upon  the  sound  dt  bb  b,  mere 
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passing  note,  although  it  continues  even  while  the  chord  changes  its  form ;  even 
when  the  same  combination  of  sounds  appears  to  be  employed  as  an  independent 
chord,  as  here,  at  a, 


^'rnf  rp 


406  Itoz^ 


r~g: 


IZ2Z 


^J.|J    J.   bl  ^J.  ^    i 


6 


and  is  regularly  inverted,  as  at  ^  and  c,  we  may  still  persist  in  calling  the  sound 
(/ft  an  auxiliary  note ;  and  if,  lastly,  we  see  a  real  harmonic  sequence  arise  out  of  it. 


we  TnoAf  yet  be  justified  in  considering  the  latter  as  the  result  of  a  strict  develop- 
ment of  a  melodic  motivo,  appearing  in  the  chromatic  progression  of  the  fifth  in  each 
successive  chord :  but  equally  justifiable  is  the  opposite  view,  almost  universally 
adopted,  that  the  combination  in  No.  406  is  to  be  considered  as  a  real  chord,  which 
differs  fix^m  the  major  triad  only  by  having  an  augmented  fiifth,  and  is  therefore 
termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  an 

Ati^mented  Triad, 

It  is  the  same  chord  which  we  have  already  found  amongst  the  harmonies  of  the 
minor  scale,  in  No.  194 ;  but  which,  at  that  time,  could  not  be  explained  or  em- 
ployed. The  combinations  in  No.  404  (a),  and  several  similar  ernes,  are  also  rery 
commonly  considered  as  real  chords.  Meet  of  them  have  this  peculiarity,  that  their 
sounds  do  not  belong  to  one  key,  but  are  taken,  as  in  the  chord  ^ — b — e/b— y,  firom 
the  scales  of  different  keys.     Hence  we  may  term  them 

Mixed  Chords, 

in  order  to  indicate  their  ambiguous  character ;  while,  to  give  a  special  name  to 
each,  would  be  a  needless  trouble.  The  above  term  is  applicable  also  to  those  chords 
whose  sounds  may  be  found  in  one  single  key ;  e.  ^.  to  c — e — ^  t,  which  may  occur 
in  A  minor ;  because  it  is  rarely  or  scarcely  ever  the  case  that  they  are  employed  in 
the  key  which  contains  their  sounds. 

So  much  for  the  present :  in  the  two  following  sections  we  shall  enter  more  fully 
into  this  subject. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  case  ;  viz.  when  we  find 

4.    Passing  Notes  as  means  of  Modulation; 
I.  e.  as  preparations  for,  or  indications  of,  an  approaching  modulation  into  a  foreign 
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key.  In  No.  216,  we  met  with  a  succesaion  of  passing  notes,  without  finding 
thai  they  had  the  least  influence  upon  the  harmony ;  this  is,  however,  not  always 
the  case.     Here, 


408 


:# 


^ 


la 


1 


■Q 


^2 


we  see  a  passage  evidently  commencing  in  C  major,  but,  in  the  last  bar  but  one, 
modulating  in  the  most  decided  manner  into  G  major.  But,  even  in  the  second  bar, 
the  passing  note,  f%  occurring  over  the  chord  a — c — ^,  creates  so  vivid  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  key  of  G  major,  that  the  subsequent  modulation  by  means  of  the 
dominant  chord  seems  scarcely  required.  However  strongly  the  key  of  C  major 
may  be  impressed  upon  the  ear. 
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before  the  entry  of  the  passing  note,  its  first  appearance  in  the  sixth  bar  would 
create  an  expectation  of  G  major ;  and  it  is  only  the  constant  return  to  c — e — ^, 
(afler  the  sign  f),  and  the  great  rhythmical  weight  given  to  this  chord  in  the  last 
bar  but  one,  which  again  draws  the  attention  from  G  major,  and  causes  us  to  look 
upon  the  last  chord  as  a  half-close  in  C  major. 

Would  we  convince  ourselves  still  more  fully  of  the  modulatory  force  of  the 
passing  note  in  No.  408,  we  have  only  to  change  f%  into  f^ 
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when  the  modulation  into  G  major  (at  a)  will  appear  strange  and  imexpected, 
while  a  close  in  C  major  (as  at  B)  will  seem  most  natural  and  satis&ctory^. 

Whence  this  modulatory  power  in  one  case,  and  the  total  want  of  it  in  another, 
e.g.m  No.  194?  In  No.  194,  neither  of  the  passing  notes  appears  of  greater 
importance  than  the  rest ;  the  one  draws  the  attention  from  the  other.  In  No.  408, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sound  /*)(  is  the  only  passing  note,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract 
notice,  because  it  is  foreign  to  the  harmony;  and  being  a  foreign  sound,  it  must 
remind  us  of  a  foreign  key,  and,  in  this  case,  of  the  key  of  Q  major,  becaiue  it  is 
the  nearest  key  in  which  /*tt  is  to  be  found. 


*  See  Appendix  R. 
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We  now  return  to  the  firBt  of  the  mixed  chords ;  the  only  one  that  is  distin- 
gubhed  by  a  special  and  generally  adopted  name.  It  is  already  known  to  us  as  one 
of  those  whose  sounds  actually  exist  in  one  particular  key,  and  we  have  classed  it 
amongst  the  mixed  chords,  because  it  is  not  essential  to,  and  does  not  so  frequently 
occur  in  that  key  as  in  others ;  in  which,  generally,  it  originates  in  passing  notes. 
Hereby,  also,  is  indicated  the  course  which  our  explanation  will  take. 

1.    The  Augmented  Triad  as  a  Harmony  of  the  Minor  Mode. 

The  intervals  of  the  augmented  triad  are  to  be  found  in  the  scale  of  that  minor 
key  whose  tonic  is  situated  a  minor  third  below  its  root* ;  thus  :  c — e — -^  ft  in  ^ 
minor.  Here  it  appears  sometimes  in  connexion  with  the  tonic  triad,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter  chromatically  altered,  as  at  a, 


411  ] 


r  IT 


although,  in  most  cases,  the  dominant  harmony  (as  at  b)  will  be  found  preferable. 

It  may  also  appear  after  the  dominant  harmony,  as  at  c  ;  or,  finally,  in  the  form 

of  an  independent  chord ;  especially  in  introductions,  as  here  : 
412  ^ 

m 


Its  fiflh  may  either  ascend  to  the  tonic,  as  if  it  were  a  suspension  or  transient 
note  from  below,  as  at  a, 


413 


^^;^^i^^i#^ 


♦  Theorista  sometimes  indicate  this  by  the  expression — it  has  its  seat  upon  the  third  degree 
of  the  minor  scale ;  an  expression,  which  is  in  itself  quite  unobjectionable,  provided  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  it  into  the  unsystematic  classifications  and  definitions  of  chords 
pointed  out  in  Appendix  S. 
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or  it  may  remain  stationary  (as  at  ^),  while  the  other  intervals  move  on  and  form 
with  it  one  of  the  dominant  harmonies^. 
A  more  richly  cultivated  field  opens,  when 

2.    The  Auomented  Triad  as  a  Real  Mixed  Chord 

appears  in  a  key  which  contains  only  some  of  its  intervals.  In  this  case,  it  may 
also  make  its  entry,  either  as  an  independent  chord,  and  without  being  prepared  by 
another;  thus. 


g.^5^ 


414 


or,  which  seems  more  natural,  it  may  appear  as  a  mere  chromatic  variation  of  the 
preceding  chord,  whose  fifth  is  raised  a  semitone,  and  therefore  proceeds  to  the  sixth, 
as  at  a,  where  the  harmony  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  key  of  C  major. 


or  whose  root  is  depressed,  and,  Uke  a  passing  note  firom  above,  descends  to  the  next 
degree  below,  as  at  ^,  where  it  leads  firom  a  minor  into  a  major  chord.  In  both 
cases,  the  origin  of  the  augmented  triad  may  be  indicated  thus :  an  augmented  triad 
arises,  when,  of  the  two  component  thirds  of  which  a  triad  consists,  the  minor  third 
of  either  the  major  or  minor  triad  is  converted  into  a  major  third. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  augmented  triad  does  not  necessarily 
cause  a  modulation  into  a  foreign  key  ;  it  may,  however,  be  a  pretty  sure  prognosti- 
cator — ^if  not  the  agent— of  an  approaching  modulation.     Here,  at  a. 


416 


we  remain  in  C  major ;  but,  at  ^,  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  chord  e — -g — b, 
which  follows,  that  the  ear  anticipates  the  actual  modulation,  and  fancies  the  key  to 
have  changed  into  E  minor,  even  before  the  dominant  chord  makes  its  appearance. 
The  same  ambiguity  is  attached  to  the  augmented  triad,  when  it  appears  in  the 
minor  key,  in  which  its  soimds  are  really  foimd. 


*  This  collective  name  will  henceforth  be  frequently  employed  to  indicate  the  dominant 
triad,  dominant  chord,  and  chord  of  the  ninth,  with  its  derivative  chords  of  the  seventh. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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If  the  following  examples  be  suppoeed  to  stand  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  then  the 
phrase  at  a 


indicates  no  change  of  key  ;  but  at  b,  where  the  chord  e — ^  H — b  is  several  times 
repeated,  we  are  led  to  expect  a  modulation  into  E  miyor,  and  should  feel  disap- 
pointed if  it  did  not  take  place.  Much  mcnre  niunerous  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
augmented  triad  leads  of  necessity  into  another  key.  Taking  again  C  major  as  the 
key  from  which  we  start,  the  augmented  triad  ^ — b — dt  may  lead  to  the  following 
modulations : 
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^W 


g  ijj  II 


w 


to  which  a  number  of  others  might  easily  be  added.  If  we  form  an  augmented 
triad  in  the  same  key  (C  major),  by  depressing  the  root  of  a  minor  triad  a  semi- 
tone, we  have  again  a  number  of  new  modulations : 

J     ■■     in     ■      ^     ■   Lin..      J     ■!     w     ■     ^^     ■      d'^4 
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and  others,  which  every  one  may  discover.  They  require  no  explanation,  not  even 
practice,  but  merely  some  occasional  trials. 

We  have,  finally,  to  take  into  consideration  a  quality  of  this  chord,  which  makes 
it  a  far  more  tractable  and  accommodating  harmonic  form^,  than  one  might  feel 
inclined  to  suppose  from  its  apparent  contradictory  nature.     This  is 

3.    The  Augmented  Triad  treated  enharmonically. 

The  augmented  triad  has  this  property,  in  common  with  the  chord  of  the  dimi- 
nished seventh,  that  it  consists  of  similar  intervals  (two  major  thirds),  and  that  its 
inversions  by  means  of  an  enharmonic  alteration  may  become  new  augmented  triads. 
If  we  place  its  root  above  the  fiflh, 

c e ^8 

e -^t c, 

there  arises  a  minor  fourth,  y  Jt — r,  which  is  enharmonically  the  same  as  a  major 
third,  ff  U — b  %  and  may  be  so  treated.  Thereby  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  e — ^  $ — c, 
becomes  a  new  augmented  triad,  e — ^It — bti;  and  if  again  altered  in  the  same 


*  It  owes  its  origin,  like  all  other  mixed  chords,  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  molodi(! 
principle  over  harmony,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
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way,  and  the  enharmonic  transfoimation  continued,  we  arrive  at  the  following  series 
of  augmented  triads,  all  of  which  have  the  same  tonal  contents : 

c e gli from  this 

e -ytt — c or 

—^8 — ijf from  this 


e- 


gt — ht — € or 

ylt — ijf  — t/X or 

a\) — c e; 

the  last  enharmonic  change  having  been  made  merely  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
notation.  If,  therefore,  the  chord  c — e — ^Jf  be  accepted  as  an  independent  har- 
mony in  C  major,  it  is  plain  that  the  triad  e — -g  8 — b  8  may  be  considered  as  a 
harmony  in  E  major,  and  a  b — c — e  in  J.  b  major,  and  both  as  indications  of  their 
respective  keys.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  all  the  progressions  and  modulations  of  an 
augmented  triad  may  be  treated  in  three  different  ways  (according  to  the  enhar- 
monic name  which  we  choose  to  give  to  it),  in  the  same  manner  as  we  formerly 
treated  every  progression  of  the  diminished  seventh  in  four  different  ways*. 
This  is  shown  here. 
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« 
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'!>"     I>g 


^ 
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on  one  of  the  progressions  in  No.  418  only  ;  the  others  the  student  may  try  for 
himself. 

*  It  follows  fiEurther,  that  our  tonal  system  contains  only  four  augmented  triads,  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  contents,  as  each  of  them  contains  two  others,  and  we  have  but  twelve 
different  sounds. 

This  peculiarity,  and  the  above-mentioned  mutability,  belong  only  to  those  chords  which, 
having  all  intervals  alike,  reach  with  the  first  inversion  up  to  the  octave  of  the  root ;  viz.  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  and  the  above  augmented  triad.  The  equality  of  the  intervals 
(either  all  major  or  minor  thirds),  so  different  from  the  structure  of  the  chords  given  by  nature ; 
the  want  of  a  decided  character j  which  shows  itself  in  the  circumstance,  that  they  arc  in  equally 
close  connexion  with  three  or  four  keys,  without  decidedly  belonging  to  either ;  the  impover- 
ished and  compressed  appearance  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  compared  to  the 
extravagant  and  over-strained  expression  of  the  augmented  triad :  all  these  are  features  of 
great  significance  in  our  system  of  chords,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  due  consideration  in 
the  Science  of  Mtw'c. 
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One  of  these  we  have  already  met  with,  in  No.  404,  a,  where  it  arose. finom  the 
depremiion  of  the  fiftli  of  the  dominant  chord.  We  will  now  take  a  few  of  the  others 
into  clover  contideration.  commencing  with  those  arising  from  the  major  triad. 


1.     Mixed  Chords  derived  from  the  Major  Triad. 

The  first  chord  obtained  by  a  chromatic  alteration  of  the  mi^or  triad,  was  the 
augmented  triad. 

As  the  dominant  chord  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  ma^or  triad  upon  the 
some  root,  it  may  retain  the  augmented  fiflh  upon  the  same  root,  as  at  a  ; 

b 

m 
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or 


ZL 


rrr^ 


2^. 


or  the  same  chord  may  be  derived  from  a  dominant  chord  already  formed  by  raising 
its  fiflh,  as  at  d.  The  new  chord  admits  of  all  the  progressions  of  the  augmented 
triad,  so  far  as  they  are  reconcileable  to  the  character  of  the  dominant  chord. 

From  the  dominant  chord  we  have  formed  the  chord  with  a  ma^or  seventh  (No. 
24JJ,  C),  ujKm  which  basis  we  form  the  mixed  chord  r — e — ^fi — b,  which,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  give  a  name  to  every  derived  form,  may  be  called  au^rrmnled,  as  at  a  : 


Before  (in  No.  421),  the  dominant  chord  was  changed  by  raising  the  fiflh ;  we 
we  will  now  try  the  opposite  course,  and  lower  it  by  means  of  a  passing  note  : 


423 


w. 


^li^^^ 


i  bal i        ibAi 


t 


^ 


t 


^s 


EF 


This  has  been  done  at  a  ;  at  b,  we  have  at  once  inserted  the  sound  </b,  instead  of 
the  original  interval  of  the  chord,  and  thus  arrived  at  a  new  harmonic  combination, 
(/ — 6 — </b— -/*,  differing  from  tlie  dominant  chord  in  its  fiflh,  which,  being  depressed 
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and  originally  a  passing  note  from  above,  must  necessarily  descend  to  the  next  degree. 
We  see  it,  in  the  above  examples,  both  in  its  original  form  and  inverted*.  It  is, 
however,  easily  perceived  that  not  every  position  of  the  intervals  of  these  and  similar 
chords  is  equally  &vorable.  Those  positions  are  especially  mifevorable  in  which  the 
most  startling  sowid  (the  depressed  fiflh,  dh)  \s  situated  immediately  above  the  ori- 
ginal third  (^),  with  which  it  resolves  into  the  same  sound ;  for,  having  just  before 
attracted  our  special  attention,  we  feel  disappointed  on  finding  that  it  loses  itself  in  a 
sound  which  is  the  necessary  resolution  of  another  interval.  In  No.  423,  we  have 
resolved  the  new  chord  as  an  original  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, as  seen  here,  • 


426 


*  To  tho  chord  at  b  (No.  423)  also  a  fine  name  haa  been  given  ;  it  has  been  tornud  the 
chord  of  the  French  atxihy  and  reckoned  amongst  the  so-called  chords  of  the  sitperjluous  sixths  of 
which  the  one  shown  in  No.  428  (/ — a — </Jf)  is  generally  given  as  an  example.  If  to  this 
chord  the  perfect  fi^h,  to  /,  be  added  (so  say  those  theorists  to  which  it  owes  its  name),  it  is 
called  a  chord  of  tho  German  sixth  (instance  :  the  chord  d\}—f—a\} — by  in  No.  429) ;  if,  instead 
of  the  fifth,  the  fourth  be  added  (as  in  the  above  example,  rfb~~/~~^~~*)»  ^^^  i*  ^  termed  a 
chord  of  the  French  sixth.  The  unsuitableness,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  these  names  requires 
scarcely  to  be  pointed  out.  In  thejirst  place,  neither  of  these  chords  can  be  called  a  chord  of  the 
sixth,  without  upsetting  the  whole  theory  of  the  chords ;  for  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  according  to 
tho  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  must  be  an  inversion  of  a  triad  or  common  chord  ;  whereas 
all  the  above  chords  arise  from  a  chromatic  alteration  of  one  of  the  dominant  chords,  or  chords 
of  the  diminished  seventh;  the  chord  d^—f—g — b  (No.  423)  being  really  a  chord  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  the  chord  d^—f—a^ — b  (No.  429)  the  second  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh,  b — d—f—a  [7,  cliromatically  altered  into  {b)  d  b—f—a  [7 — b.  The  error 
arose  probably  from  the  conception  that  the  augmented  sixth,  d\} — b,  attracting  special  atten- 
tion, was  to  be  considered  as  the  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  chord  in  which  it 
appears.  If  this  be  put  forth  as  a  justification  of  calling  it  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  the  latter  can- 
not be  accepted  as  proper  in  the  second  place,  because  it  is  not  the  sixth  dj} — b,  but  only  tlic 
Boand  d\fy  which,  being  foreign  to  the  key,  startles  and  attracts  special  notice ;  nay,  the  soimd 
b  may  be  left  out— «.  p. 


424 


Adagio.  


without  the  essential  character  of  tho  chord  being  altered.  In  the  third  place,  the  name  chord  of 
the  sixth  ceases  at  once  to  be  applicable  when  the  sound  d\}  \a  placed  above  b  (e.  g.  b—f—d\^, 
g — b—f—d\^,  b—f—a  [7 — d\^,  &c.),  because  then  the  interval  of  a  sixth  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 
Thus  three  entirely  distinct  chords  have  been  classed  together  under  one  name,  which  Ls  not 
only  radically  wrong,  but  ceases  to  be  even  apparently  applicable  as  soon  as  those  chords  are 
inverted. 
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proceed  in  any  other  way  (even  enharmonically,  as  at  c),  which  the  nature  of  the 
dominant  chord  and  the  descending  tendency  of  the  fifth  admits  of,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  melodic  principle. 

The  new  chord  of  the  seventh,  g — h — rfb— y,  furnishes  us  with  a  new  triad, 
g — b — </b,  which  we  see  employed  here  : 
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in  the  two  last  cases,  with  an  enharmonic  change  of  one  of  the  intervab. 

All  the  preceding  new  chords  arise  firom  the  major  triad ;  for  although  the  new 
chords  of  the  seventh  might  also  be  derived  firom  the  dominant  chord,  yet  we  know 
that  the  latter  is  itself  a  derivative  of  the  major  triad.  It  is  therefore  plain  that,  in 
arranging  tlie  following  chords  under  the  special  designation  of 

2.    Mixed  Chords  arising  from  the  Diminished  Triad  and 

Chords  op  the  Seventh, 

we  do  so  merely  with  a  view  to  fecilitate  their  classification,  since  the  diminished 
triad,  as  well  as  the  chords  of  the  seventh,  are  again  mere  derivations  firom  the  domi- 
nant chord.     Here 

fefl. 


r  ^1   r 
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44' '^'^"T^ 

we  see  a  new  chord,  dt—f%—a\i~c,  arising  fi-om  a  depression  of  the  fifth,  a  (the 
original  seventh  in  b—dt—ft—Qr-c),  together  with  some  enharmonic  transform- 
ations. 

If  we  look  back  to  No.  423,  we  there  find  a  mixed  chord  arising  fix)m  the  depres- 
sion of  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  seventh.  This  depressed  sound  may  of  course  be 
retained  in  tlie  diminished  triad  which  is  contained  in  the  dominant  chord,  the  ori- 
ginal fifth  becoming  the  third.  Here,  once  more  to  bring  a  Master  to  our  recollection, 
we  take  a  passage,  in  which  this  chord  occurs. 
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from  the  well  known  terzetto  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovaftni,  adding  two  examples, 
showing  how  this  chord  may  proceed.  Others  are  left  to  the  enquiry  of  the  student. 
The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  being  likewise  one  of  the  derivations  from 
the  diHninant  chord,  it  may  abo  retain  the  fifth  ahready  diminished  in  the  latter,  only 
this  interval  becomes  the  third,  as  in  the  preceding  chord.  Thus,  as  we  changed 
ff — b — rf-/  into^^ — 6 — jb— /  (No.  423),  so  we  now  change  b — fl^-; 
A— </b— ^^ — ab,  and  thereby  obtain 


429 


a  new  mixed  chord,  which,  at  a,  returns  to  the  previously  indicated  triad ;  at  b,  it  is 
regularly  resolved ;  and  at  c  also,  but  with  direct  fifths  in  the  lower  parts ;  at  d,  it 
takes  one  of  the  many  practicable  enharmonic  resolutions.  Here  then  (at  c)  we 
have,  in  a  most  natural  and  systematic  manner,  been  led  (from  ^ — b — d-—/  over 
d—/- — ab — b)  by  a  passing  note  (d\))  to  &  succession  of  chords  in  which  a  sequence 
of  fifths,  formerly  absolutely  forbidden,  is  introduced  quite  openly  and  advisedly.  On 
examining  the  effect  of  this  progression  with  an  unprejudiced  ear,  we  find  that  it  is 
by  no  means  disagreeable ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  even  more  mild  and  pleasing 
(especially  in  soft  and  quiet  movements)  than  the  normal  resolution  at  (7,  while  it  is 
more  free  than  the  forced  return  to  the  diminished  triad  at  d,  Mozart  deeply  felt 
the  ethereal,  gently  undulating  sound  of  these  fifths,  when  he,  at  that  time  himself  a 
tender  lover  of  his  own  Constance,  awoke  it  to  song  at  the  exclamation — Constance ! 
in  Belmond's  love-breathing  air  (die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail).  And  when 
Licinius  (in  *  die  Vestalin'),  standing,  in  mooiilit  night,  at  the  altar  of  the  austere 
goddess,  andx  trembling  with  love  and  daring,  calls  his  "Julia!**  Spontini  also 
found  no  other  echo  in  his  breast  than  those  consecutive  fiflhs. 

But  why  are  we  now  justified  in  introducing  such  progressions  into  our  harmony, 
which  we  were  formerly  so  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain  from  ?  Not  because  we  have 
found  a  case  in  which  they  produce  really  a  pleasing  effect ;  this  discovery  we  might 
by  chance  have  made  long  ago ;  nor  because  we  had  no  means  of  avoiding  this  pro- 
gression ;  but  because  a  most  consistent  and  rational  development,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  harmonic  resources,  has  led  us  to  these  forms. 

This  is  the  point  from  which,  especially  in  quick  but  untutored  minds,  emanates 
the  most  pernicious  of  all  errors,  which  may  easily  rob  gifled  individuals  of  all  the 
benefits  that  Nature  had  intended  for  them.  The  more  distant,  imusual,  and  there- 
fore irregular  forms  appear  to  them  more  novel,  more  interesting,  and  hence,  the 
more  ingenious.  But  these  novel  and  distant  forms  have  no  power,  unless  they  are 
the  last  results  of  a  systematic  and  organic  development ;  they  are  feeble  and  without 
meaning,  when  they  appear  prematurely,  and  not  as  necessary  results  of  a  metho- 
dical advancement  in  the  art  and  science  of  harmony. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  once  more  warn  the  student  against  that  spurious 
regularity,  that  implicit  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law  which  obscures  his  percep- 
tion of  the  real  necessity  for,  and  intention  of,  a  rule ;    and  consequently  its  rational 
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limits — ^which  make  him  forget  that  the  mind  and  spirit  which  traced  out  a  rule  is 
also  bestowed  on  him — ^is  active  and  alive  in  his  artistic  progress,  and  must,  after  all, 
be  the  last  justification  of  every  rule  and  precept  laid  down  for  him.  Every  artistic 
and  free  nature  carries  in  itself  the  necessity  to  become  its  own  umpire  in  all  matters 
relating  to  art,  to  act  according  to  its  own  judgment,  equally  free  firom  the  perplexity 
or  arbitrariness  arising  from  a  want  of  knowledge  and  training,  and  unfettered  by  any 
rule  which  it  does  not  acknowledge  and  feel  to  be  true— ^ually  free  fit>m  ignorant 
HcerUioueness  and  impotent  servility. 


TENTH    DIVISION. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  MORE  OR  LESS  THAN  FOUR  PARTS. 


Wb  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  four-part  harmony,  and  only  now  and 
then,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  employed  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  parts.  We 
will  now  close  the  development  of  our  harmony  with  a  short  examination  of  those 
cases  in  which  more  or  less  than  four  parts  are  employed. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

COMPOSITION  IN   ONE,   TWO,   AND  THREE   PART8. 


We  have  seen  that,  not  even  in  four-part  harmony,  can  every  chord  be  intro- 
duced in  its  complete  form,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  harmonic  auxiliaries.  Com- 
plete chords  of  the  ninth  were  altogether  impossible ;  even  many  sequences  of  sevenths 
(No.  242,  &c.  &c.)  could  not  be  represented  in  a  perfect  manner,  without  employing 
five  different  parts,  and  many  &ult8  could  only  be  avoided  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  chords. 

The  necessity  for  introducing  incomplete  chords  must  of  coiurse  occur  much  more 
frequently  when  we  are  composing  for  less  than  four  parts  ;  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
introduce  a  great  number  of  harmonic  auxiliaries,  which  again  will  require  many 
passing  notes  to  prevent  the  different  parts  from  assuming  a  straggling  and  altogether 
immeaning  appearance.  But  it  is  plain  that  a  crowding  of  harmonic  and  non-har- 
monic (transient)  auxiliary  sounds  can  but  rarely  be  proper  and  desirable ;  and 
therefore,  before  having  recourse  to  this  expedient,  we  would  rather  employ  only  such 
harmonies  as  can  be  completely  represented  by  less  than  four  different  parts.  On 
enquiring  what  these  harmonies  are,  we  find 

1 .  That  triads  require  only  three  different  parts,  and  therefore,  in  some 
cases — as  in  sequences  of  chords  of  the  sixtii,  or  of  the  fourth  and  sixtli 
— may  appear  more  suitable  for  three  than  for  four-part  harmony.    But 
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we  are  already  aware  that  the  progression  of  the  parts  often  prevents  us 
from  employing  a  sound  which  we  might  wish  to  introduce :  in  order, 
therefore,  to  obtain  the  desired  completeness  of  the  harmony,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  abstain  from  the  employment  of  many  positions,  even  of 
the  triads.  Thus,  if  we  had  to  accompany  the  first  three  sounds  of  the 
scale  in  three-part  harmony,  it  would  be  preferable,  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  smooth  progression  (^  the  parts,  to  write  as  at  a  or  b, 

a  b  e 


s 


2 


T~^ 


s: 


5 


s 


.  instead  of  employing  original  chords,  as  at  c. 
But  even  this  precaution  will  not  always  avail ;  we  must  fr^uenly  leave  chords 
incomplete,  in  order  to  obtain  a  smooth  and  melodious  progression  of  the  parts.  In 
these  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  which  interval  may  be  omitted  without  the 
least  detriment  to  the  harmony ;  a  qu^on  which  has  been  fully  considered  at 
pp.  93  and  113. 

2.  The  dominant  chord  cannot  be  represented  complete  without  harmonic 
auxiliaries.     If  we  will  not  employ  the  latter,  we  may  omit  the  fiflh  as 
the  least  essential  interval ;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  root,  when  it  becomes 
a  diminished  triad,  a  chord  to  which  we  shall  frequently  be  led  by  the 
progression  of  the  parts. 
Let  us  at  once  apply  these  observationB  to  the  harmonization  of  the  scale  afler  the 
first  mode,  employing  inversions  where  they  appear  more  favorable  to  a  smooth  pro- 
gression of  the  parts : 
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We  see,  at  b,  that  the  progression  of  the  parts  has  caused  the  last  chord 
to  lose  even  its  third  as  well  as  fifUi,  unless  we  prefer  to  close  with  the  more  com- 
plete but  less  satisfactory  chord  of  the  sixth,  or  introduce  harmonic  auxiliaries,  as  at 
c.  A  two-part  accompaniment  would  be  still  more  thin.  We  might  start  with  the 
natural  harmony. 


f  r  ■   ■  ■  ■  ^  r 

or  employ  a  mere  succession  of  the  sixths,  or  proceed  by  other  means. 

3.  The  chords  of  the  ninth  must  lose  the  third  and  fiflh,  unless  it  should  be 

preferred  to  convert  them  into  chords  of  the  seventh,  when  the  third  (the 
original  fifUi)  might  be  best  dispensed  with. 

4.  The  other  derivations  from  the  dominant  chord  would  have  to  be  treated 

like  the  original  chord. 
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In  accordance  with  these  rules*,  the  melody  of  No.  201  would  be  harmonized  in 
three  parts ;  thus  : 


*  Thoy  scarcely  require  a  confirmatioii  by  extracts  fix)m  acknowledged  composers.  It  is 
therefore  leas  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  example,  than  on  account  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
writings  and  the  honored  name  of  the  English  composer,  that  we  give  place  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  three-part  song  by  Purcell  (taken  fix)m  the  Orpheui  BrUanmeut,  Book  II)  : 


^^^^^m 


^^ 


$ 
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But,     ah! 


but,    all!         how  much  are    our       de  -  lights  more 


^m 
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^=-4 
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^ 
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^ 
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^s 
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dear, 


more 


h\  ^     r    ^ 


a 


§L 


more       dear; 


but,     ah! 


ZL  r   1    g  Li 


but, 


J~T^ 


e  -  hghts        more    dear,   more 


^ 


^ 


^1 


£ 


-^ 


Whether  the  bass  in  the  fourth  bar  from  the  end  was  not  originally  e,  «[^,/,  e,  or  whether 
the  predecessor  of  Handel,  to  whom  he  showed,  in  many  respects,  an  affinity  of  mind,  did  indeed 
intend  to  lead  his  bass  in  such  a  bold  and  unconcerned  manner — ^this  we  must  leave  for  those  to 
decide  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  style  of  writing.  His  rhythm  and  several 
turns  in  the  melody,  such  as  the  progression  e]} — b  Q,  appear  to  favor  the  latter  assumption, 
although  Purcell,  on  other  occasions  (see  his  compositions  in  DeUcise  Mtuiea  and  Harmonia 
Sacra)  ^  shows  himself  mild  and  tender,  just  like  his  great  successor  in  the  &vor  of  the  lovers  of 
music  in  England.  A  more  complete  collection  of  the  reUcs  of  ancient  music  in  England  is  still 
a  great  desideratum  to  us  on  the  continent. 
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In  two-part  composition,  we  should  adhere  still  more  closely  to  the  normal  form 
of  natural  harmony,  employing  mostly  sequences  of  sixths  or  thirds : 


^^ 


Neither  of  the  above  harmonizations  requires  fiurther  explanation.  It  is  also 
plain,  that,  with  the  aid  of  harmonic  auxiliaries  and  passing  notes,  the  harmony  might 
be  made  more  complete,  and  the  progression  of  the  parts  more  smooth  and  lively ;  as 
seen  in  this  treatment  of  the  above  melody. 
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which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  analyze,  nor  to  show  how  the  same  harmony 
might  have  been  represented  in  different  other  ways**. 

We  lastly  (even  if  it  were  only  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  completeness 
of  the  previous  development)  return  once  more  to  one-part  composition.  This  was 
the  form  in  which  we  made  our  first  essays  in  composition ;  we  now  take  it  up  again, 
provided  with  all  the  resources  of  a  completely  developed  harmony,  and  the  tonal 
combinations  to  which  it  has  led. 

We  cannot  now  any  longer  conceal  firom  ourselves  that  the  mere  scale,  although 
it  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  basis  of  all  melodic  combination,  is  still  a  very  poor 
one.  Our  compositions  have  long  since  broken  through  the  barriers  of  a  single  key. 
The  first  section  of  our  periods  will  no  longer  terminate  upon  the  tonic,  but  has  an 
inclination  to  proceed  to  the  dominant,  or,  when  it  becomes  a  separate  strain,  to  mo- 
dulate into  the  key  of  the  dominant  or  parallel,  &c.  Every  where  the  necessity  for 
harmonious  development  makes  itself  felt,  and  with  it  the  desire  for  an  independent 
melodic  development  of  the  parts,  suspensions,  passing  notes,  auxiliary  sounds,  &€.  kc. 

Can  all  this  be  effected  by  a  single  part  ?     Undoubtedly. 


41   Thirty-eighth  Exerdte  :— Tlie  student  may  accompany  a  few  melodies  in  two  and  three 
part  harmony,  at»  tdiown  in  Nos.  433,  434,  and  435. 
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We  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  every  chord  may  be  represented  in  a  melodic 
form  (Nos.  96  and  Gl)  by  a  single  part.  If  thus  one  part  may  contain  the  com- 
ponent intervals  of  different  harmonies,  it  may  just  as  easily  contaui  passing  notes 
and  other  sounds  not  belonging  to  the  harmony ;  e.  g. 


436 


Thus  we  are  able  to  represent  in  one  part  every  harmonic  form  and  every  turn  of 
modulation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  one-part  ritomello  of  a  concerto  by 
Seb.  Bach, 


TvMi  tmis. 
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which  contains  all  the  essential  points  of  an  energetic  modulation — the  tonic  chord  at 
the  commencement,  the  progression  to  the  dominant  (bars  2  to  5),  the  modulation  into 
the  subdominant  (plainly  indicated  by  the  succession  of  the  sounds  a — e — eb— ys,  in 
the  fiflh  and  sixth  bars),  and  into  the  key  of  the  dominant  (indicated  by  the  last 
sound  but  one,  g  S)- 

It  cannot  here,  however,  be  our  object  to  do  more  than  merely  show  the  possibi- 
lity, and  point  out  the  means  that  present  themselves ;  as  this  kind  of  composition 
requires  no  special  practice,  but  must  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  him  who  is 
skilled  in  harmony. 
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In  hannony  of  more  than  four  parts,  we  have  to  distinguish  whether  the  parts 
form,  collectively,  a  single  body  of  harmony — a  single  chorus  ;  or  whether  they  form 
two  or  more  connected,  but  yet  distinct,  ckoruBes.  The  first  of  these  species  of  com- 
position is  usually  distinguished  by  the  special  term  of 

A.      MULTIPARTITB   HARMONY. 

In  this  form  of  composition,  a  necessity  for  leaving  chords  incomplete  will  occur 
more  rarely ;  instead  of  this,  we  shall  often  be  required  to  double  one  or  several  inter- 
vab  of  a  chord,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  arrangement  and  progres- 
sion of  the  parts,  so  as  to  leave  each  of  them  fi'ee  scope  for  an  independent  develop- 
ment, without  interfering  with  the  rest  It  will  not,  however,  always  be  possible  to 
lead  every  part  with  the  desired  clearness  and  regularity  ;  sometimes  there  will  only 
be  an  alternative  between  a  greater  or  lesser  evil ;  intervals  must  occasionally  be 
doubled,  and  progressions  admitted,  for  which  there  would  neither  be  necessity  nor 
excuse  in  four-part  harmony,  but  which  are  unavoidable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  less 
likely  to  be  observed  amongst  a  greater  number  of  parts. 

The  next  thing  is  to  provide  sufficient  spa^^e  for  the  increased  number  of  parts. 
The  bass  must  be  more  confined  to  the  lower  regions  of  soimd  and  to  the  roots  of 
chords,  in  order  to  afford  a  firm  and  sufficently  powerful  support  to  the  hannony. 
The  middle  parts,  on  the  contrary,  must  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  same  place, 
and  not  move  to  distant  intervals ;  for  when  once  a  numerous  mass  of  parts  moves 
by  great  skips,  or  too  far  in  one  direction,  it  becomes  difficult  to  proceed  without  con- 
fusion. Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  at  the  proper  place  to  enlarge  every  chord,  con- 
verting the  triads  into  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  dominant  chords  into  chords  of  the 
ninth,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  increase  the  harmonic  material  for  the  many 
different  parts. 

All  these  rules  are  self-evident ;  nor  is  composition  for  many  parts  a  task  which 
requires  special  practice,  beyond  a  few  trials,  in  order  to  apply  the  previous  rules  to 
cases  of  difficulty.  We  give  the  following  hints  upon  this  subject,  but  expressly  warn 
the  student  against  carrying  these  exercises  too  far,  as  there  is  no  intrinsic  value 
attached  to  this  species  of  writing,  and  the  beginner,  especially,  may  easily  be  led  by 
it  into  a  heavy  and  unartistic  style*. 


♦  Compositions  in  many  parts  for  the  orchestra  are  altogether  different,  and  rest  upon  en- 
tirely different  principles. 
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We  commence  with  the  most  simple  successions  q£  chords,  and  try  how  many 
parts  they  admit  of.     Here 


mkH^^ 


438 


^^ 


g8M4i- 1  }tji  ^  II  !/^ 


we  have  harmonized  a  simple  melodic  phrase  at  a,  c,  and  d,  in  seven  parts ;  at  b, 
in  eight,  with  the  modulation  more  richly  developed.  As  many  parts  have  been 
everywhere  introduced  as  could  be  conveniently  inserted,  we  might  have  multiplied 
their  number  still  more  ;  as  here 


439 


r^f^^w^=^ 


[^^^^^ 
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where  ten,  or,  if  the  pedal  note  be  reckoned  as  a  separate  part,  eleven  parts  have  been 
crowded  closely  together  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  new  parts,  especially  the  ninth  and 
tentli,  have  only  with  difficulty  found  a  place  amongst  the  others,  and  are  obliged  to 
move  in  forced  skips,  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  independent  parts ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  other  evils  to  which  their  introduction  has  given  rise.    These  evils  would 
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inereaie  with  a  farther  increase  of  the  parts,  without  leading  to  any  new  and  com- 
pensating result  Nay,  were  it  even  possible  to  conduct  the  parts  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  in  the  above  example,  yet  the  effect  would  not  be  materially  improved, 
and  the  melodious  progression  of  the  single  parts  would  be  lost  in  the  general  confu- 
sion«  Suspensions  and  passing  notes,  which  in  less  crowded  harmonies  render 
such  great  assistance  in  producing  unity  and  connexion  between  the  parts,  ooly 
increase  the  difficulty  and  confusion  when  introduced  into  such  a  composition  as  the 
above. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  utmost  deamess  and  fiidUty  in  writing  a  great  number 
of  parts,  it  will  be  well,  when  practicable,  to  let  two  or  three  parts  proceed  in  thirds, 
sixths,  &c.  and  keep  these  parts  closely  together,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  mass,  or,  as 
it  were,  a  separate  little  chorus  within  the  general  mass.  In  No.  438,  sudi  a  chorus 
is  formed  at  a,  b,  and  d,  by  the  parts  1,  3,  and  4 ;  at  c,  by  the  parts  1,  6,  and  3  ; 
also  at  a,  by  the  parts  5  and  6 ;  and  at  ^,  by  the  parts  8,  5,  and  6.  Where  such 
connected  parts  can  be  introduced,  they  should  be  inserted  immediately  afier  the  me- 
lody and  bass ;  as  here, 


440  < 


where  the  figures  indicate  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  parts  have  been  written 
down.  We  see  that  the  parts  3  and  4,  which  have  been  inserted  immediately  afler 
the  bass,  form  a  series  of  chords  of  the  sixth  with  the  melody,  and  come  forward  quite 
distinctly  as  a  separate  and  compact  mass.  Now,  it  was  desirable  to  have  another 
mass,  moving  in  an  opposite  direction ;  such  a  mass,  but  not  equally  compact,  is  formed 
by  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  parts,  which  were  next  introduced.  Afterwards,  parts 
9  and  10  were  added.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  it  will  not  always  be  pos- 
sible to  write  out  an  entire  part  (as  the  third  and  fourth  parts  in  the  last  example) 
before  proceeding  to  the  next.  This  we  shall  only  be  able  to  do  under  particularly 
favorable  circumstances,  and  where  the  progression  of  a  part  is  not  liable  to  an  im- 
pediment ;  in  all  other  cases,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  conduct  two  parts 
simultaneously.  Thus,  in  No.  439,  the  ninth  part  descending  so  low  in  the  second 
bar,  an  intermediate  part  between  it  and  the  melody  became  desirable ;  for  this  pur- 
pose we  returned  to  the  commencement,  and  inserted  a  tenth  part,  conducting  this 
and  the  ninth  part  simultaneously  through  the  second  bar. 

As  an  additional  illustration,  we  here  give  an  harmonization  of  No.  433  in  six 
parts,  with  the  melody  altered  in  one  or  two  places  : 
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In  order  to  make  room  for  the  increased  number  of  parts,  the  chords  of  the 
seventh  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  bars  have  been  converted  into  chords  of  the  ninth. 
For  the  same  reason,  suspensions  have  been  introduced  into  the  upper  part  (in 
bars  2  and  9)  ;  several  chords  have  been  altered,  passing  notes  employed,  and  in 
different  places  the  parts  allowed  to  cross  each  other  (bars  2  and  8).  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  harmony  has  been  thereby  over-loaded  with  sounds;  and  that, 
compared  with  No.  211,  the  above  accompaniment  does  not  appear  to  be  an  improve- 
ment ;  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  task  has 
been  performed,  but  rather  to  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  task 
itself  Our  purpose  was  merely  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  and  mode 
of  writing  for  many  parts  (even  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  in  the  above 
case),  not  to  produce  a  work  of  art.  If,  however,  we  had  been  supposed  to  write 
with  an  artistic  attention,  the  above  result  would  only  show 

That,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  parts,  a  simple  sufficiency  for  our  object 
is  best,  and  that  every  excess  leads  to  evil  consequences. 

No  composer  who  is  in  earnest  will  burthen  himself  with  a  great  number  of  parts, 
except  he  have  some  very  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  then  he  will  not  employ  a 
VOL.  I.  T 
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crowded  harmony  every  where  indiscriminately,  but  only  in  movements  or  strains 
which  are  particularly  suitable  for  its  expansion ;  especially  where  the  modulation  is 
simple,  the  movement  slow,  and  the  melody  flowing  smoothly  and  gracefully.  In 
all  such  cases,  he  will  accompany  in  four  or  a  smaller  number  of  parts.  This  obser> 
yation  we  fmd  confirmed  in  many  of  the  choruses  (especially  the  shorter  ones)  in 
Handers  Israel  in  Egypt,  where  sometimes  eight  parts  proceed  independently,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  are  combined. 

A  merely  apparent  multipartite  harmony  arises  when  the  parts  which  really 
constitute  the  harmony  (integral  parts)  are  doubled  in  octaves.  Of  this  we  have 
already  seen  an  instance  in  double  two-part  composition  (No.  84),  when  we  came 
to  the  condusion  that  such  duplications  could  not  be  considered  at  special  parts. 
Here 
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we  see  nine  series  of  sounds ;  but  still  the  harmony  contains  only  five  distinct  parts, 
the  three  upper  and  the  lower  parts  being  mere  duplications.  The  harmony  would 
still  remain  only  in  five  parts,  even  if  the  doubling  of  one  of  the  real  parts  take 
place  alternately  in  different  apparent  parts  ;  for  instance,  should  the  upper  parts  in 
the  third  bar  proceed  as  here 
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where  the  highest  of  the  upper  parts  first  doubles  the  second,  and  then  the  third  of 
the  real  parts ;  while  the  second  highest  part  doubles  the  first,  and  the  third  highest 
part  first  doubles  the  fourth,  and  then  the  second  of  the  real  parts. 

Nor  would  a  mere  duplication  become  a  real  part,  if  filled  up  with  passing  notes, 
harmonic  auxiliaries,  &c. ;  were  the  upper  part  to  assume  this  form, 
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it  would  still  remain  a  mere  duplication. 


B.    Composition  in  Double  or  several  Choruses. 

This  species  of  composition  is  more  usual,  because  more  useful  and  characteristic, 
in  two  or  more  distinct  masses.     The  different  parts  being  separated, 

each  or  several  may  be  employed  separately,  or  dl  may  be  combined  into  a 
real  multipartite  harmony. 
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It  18,  especially,  the  first  form  which  is  practicable,  not  merely  in  sectional  divi- 
sions,  but  in  the  dose  interchange  of  the  choruses,  and  displays  an  activity  and 
clearness  never  attained  in  the  preceding  style  of  harmonization. 

This  mode  of  composition,  as  may  be  anticipated,  admits  of  numerous  arrange- 
ments. 

The  parts  may  form  two  or  more  choruses. 

The  choruses  may  all  have  the  same  number  of  parts,  and  the  same  position, 
or  they  may  differ  in  either,  or  both.  As  a  most  simple  illustration  of  a  double 
chorus,  with  an  equal  number  of  parts,  but  in  different  positions,  we  may  refer  to 
No.  84.     In  general,  however,  each  chorus  consists  of  three  or  four  parts. 

Lastly:  These  combined  choruses  may  be  employed  in  numerous  ways;  one 
may  be  treated  simply,  another  figuratively,  &c.  &c. 

For  all  this,  no  new  rules  are  required,  but  merely  one  observation,  which  also 
applies  to  real  multipartite  composition. 

The  different  choruses  are  not  only  to  form  a  whole  taken  together,  but  each  is 
also  occasionally  to  constitute  a  complete  whole  in  itself,  and  the  feeling  that  it  does 
form  a  separate  mass  of  parts  continues  even  when  combined  with  the  others. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  style  of  composition ;  and  there- 
fore it  follows  that  the  individuality  of  each  chorus  should  be  distinctly  maintained 
throughout,  by  giving  it  a  complete  harmonic  and  well-defined  melodic  form,  with  a 
characteristic  upper  and  bass  part ;  while,  between  the  parts  of  different  choruses, 
progressions  and  irregularities  may  be  allowed,  which  cannot  be  altogether  avoided 
in  multipartite  harmony,  but  which  would  be  much  more  objectionable  if  admitted 
between  the  parts  of  one  chorus.  If  each  chorus  be  once  considered  as  a  separate 
whole,  a  variety  of  applications  offer  themselves.  Whilst  one  of  them  sustains  the 
harmony,  the  other  may  accompany  it  in  unison  or  in  octaves,  or  may  take  up  a 
pedal  note,  &c.  &c. 

All  these  forms  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  doctrine  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
composition ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  show  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are 
based ;  nor  is  any  special  practice  necessary. 
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THE  ACCOMPANIMENT 


OF    GIVEN 


MELODIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  First  Book,  we  have  acquired  the  most  important  means  which  tonal 
combinations  and  rhythm  offer  for  the  performance  of  artistic  tasks.  We  now  pro- 
ceed with  their  practical  application  to  real  artistic  purposes. 

It  is  true,  we  have  already,  in  the  first  book,  composed  pieces  which,  being 
comparatively  satis&ctory  in  their  own  sphere,  may  possibly  possess  artistic  effect 
and  value.  But  we  were  confined  in  our  resources,  and  consequently  could  not  act 
with  fireedom ;  while  the  pieces  produced,  like  all  that  preceded  them,  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  practice,  rather  than  for  their  own  sake.  Our  future  tasks  are 
also  designed  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  our  powers ;  but  each  may  also 
be  considered  as  a  real  artistic  operation. 

We  commence  again  with  the  easiest  task  which  a  composer  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform ;  viz. 

The  Accompaniment  of  given  Melodies. 

There  are  two  species  of  melodies  which  it  may  be  required  to  harmonize ;  viz. 
Choral  Melodies  {Chorales),  and  Secular  National  Melodies; 

others  are  generally  provided  with  an  accompaniment  by  the  composer  himself 

We  commence  with  the  Choral  Melodies,  as  the  easiest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 


THE  ACCOMPAKIM£XT  OF  CHORALES.* 


Choral  melodies,  as  now  employed  in  the  Divine  Worship  of  the  Christian 
Church,  are,  on  account  of  their  great  simplicity,  the  easiest  forms  for  accompani- 
ment Their  range  of  sounds  is  usually  not  very  extended ;  their  progressions  are 
generally  calm,  and  free  from  sudden  and  distant  skips ;  their  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment is  also  most  simple ;  each  sound,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  passing 
notes,  constituting  a  part  of  the  har ;  and  the  movement  is  only  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  sound  of  longer  duration.  In  addition  to  this,  the  division  into  separate 
phrases,  each  of  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  separate  movement,  must  necessarily 
&cilitate  the  harmonic  treatment  of  these  melodiesf . 

The  textual  foundation  of  these  melodies  is  also  (should  the  adaptation  of  the 
chorale  to  words  be  at  this  time  proposed)  most  simple ;  to  each  syllable  is  generally 
assigned  one  sound,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  passing  note.  Thus,  in  every 
respect,  the  harmonization  of  the  chorale  presents  one  of  the  most  simple  exercises 
for  accompaniment 

In  other  respects,  however,  it  may  also  be  called  one  of  the  most  fertile  ;  for  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  its  melody  renders  it  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  har- 
monizations  and   accompaniments ;   indeed,  most  chorales  are  of  so  general  and 


*  Tho  term  Chorale  (or,  bettor,  Chorat)  is  now  generally  confined  to  the  hymn  or  psabn  tunes 
of  Germany ;  although  it  was  originally  applied  to  all  melodies  composed  of  notes  of  equal 
rhythmical  value,  and  sung  by  the  congregation  in  unison  or  octave.  It  was  termed  Muaiea 
Chorahtf  or  Cantu9  Monodieui  (because  it  sounded  as  if  one  person  only  were  singing),  and 
continued  to  bo  performed  in  one  part  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  chorales  in  four 
parts  were  introduced  into  the  chiu^h  by  Luther  and  his  musical  friends.  The  student  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  these  chorales,  will  find  one  of  the  best  collections,  beauti- 
fully harmonized,  in  tho  author's  EvangeUtches  Choral  und  Orgdbueh  (which  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  R.  Cocks  &  Co.). 

t  The  division  of  the  chorales  into  phrates  (or  larger  rhythmical  groups)  is  far  less  regular 
and  symmetrical  than  that  aimed  at  in  modem  rhythmics.  Sometimes  there  is  an  even 
number  of  phrases,  sometimes  not ;  some  phrases  are  long,  others  short ;  the  closes  fall  at  one 
time  upon  accented,  at  others  upon  unaccented  parts  of  tho  bar  :  and  all  this  becomes  the  more 
conspicuous,  on  account  of  the  movement  of  the  chorale  being  so  very  simple,  not  to  say 
monotonous.  The  rh3rthmical  arrangement,  however,  does  not  afiect  the  harmony ;  it  need  not, 
therefore,  give  us  any  concern. 
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undefined  a  character,  as  to  admit  of  a  great  many  forms  of  accompaniment,  each  of 
which  may  be  the  best  and  only  proper  one  in  its  own  place,  and  for  its  special 
purpose,  but  neither  of  which  can  generally  be  said  to  be  the  most,  or  only,  proper 
one. 

To  this,  however,  must  be  added  the  great  importance  of  the  task  in  a  religious 
and  artistic  point  of  view.  From  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  the  chorale  has 
formed  an  essential  element  in  Christian,  especially  Evangelical,  worship,  and  must 
so  continue  for  all  time.  Many  of  these  melodies  have  edified  and  strengthened  us 
from  our  childhood,  have  been  a  source  of  comfort  and  holy  pleasure  to  our  fathers 
and  fore&thers,  have  become  the  medium  through  which  nations  have  confessed 
their  faith,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  raised  themselves  to  sanctification ; 
they  have  been  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  purification  and  renovation  of 
the  church*,  aixd  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  all  these  recollections  and  all 
the  influence  and  power  emanating  firom  them. 

At  the  present  day,  the  chorale  appears  as  an  essential,  or  at  least  most  important, 
part  of  the  Evangelical  cultus,  in  three  principal  forms : 

As  the  religious  song  of  the  people^  accompanied  by  the  organ ; 

As  organ-pieces  of  deep  significance ; 

As  fDoccU  choruses  of  simple  grandeur. 
Thus  all  ideas  associated  with  the  chorale  are  of  an  elevated  character.  Besides 
(if  we  look  merely  at  the  external  importance  of  the  task),  the  treatment  of  the 
chorale  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  the  duties  of  every  church  musician,  forms 
a  most  important  and  fertile  subject  for  church  music,  and  even  offers  itself  to  the 
secular  composer  as  a  form  of  great  interest  and  capable  of  the  happiest  results. 

Treatment  op  the  Chorale  prom  different  Points  of  View. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  every  chorale  admits  of  many  different 
modes  of  treatment ;  each  of  which  may  be  proper  and  good,  when  considered  firom 
its  own  point  of  view.  There  are,  however,  three  such  points  of  view  which  chiefly 
determine  the  manner  in  which  a  chorale  is  to  be  treated. 

Firstly :  our  object  may  be  merely  to  accompany  the  congregational  singing  of 
the  choral  melody  in  the  most  simple  manner.  In  this  case,  we  shall  have  to  select 
such  harmonies  as  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  melody,  and  most  calculated 
to  give  it  an  eflective  support.  This  will  be  the  first  and  chief  consideration ;  next, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  poor  or  trivial  progressions,  and  too  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  harmonies ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  might  lessen  the  dignity  of 
divine  worship.  This  mode  of  treatment  may  sometimes  be  the  only  proper  one, 
when  an  organist  has  to  lead  and  support  the  singing  of  a  congregation  which 
requires  much  assistance. 

*  The  Lutheran  Church,  especially,  has  fit>m  the  beginning  looked  upon  and  employed 
hymnology  as  its  most  powerful  weapon  of  spiritual  warfare ;  and  so  well  were  its  opponents 
aware  of  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  Cajetanus  is  said  to  have 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^^  these  heretics  aing  themtelces  into  Luther's  Church ;"  and  that 
the  hymn-book  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  experienced  as  rigorous  a  persecution  un  the  part  of 
the  Jesuits  as  the  Bible  itself. — Tr. 
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Secondly :  Entering  more  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  chorale,  we  discover  that 
every  melody  of  the  better  class  has  a  more  or  less  decided  character  of  its  own,  or 
is  the  expression  of  a  spedal  devotional  state  of  mind.  To  make  thb  character 
more  prominent,  by  a  judidous  accompaniment,  is  a  task  of  higher  artistic  import- 
ance. It  may  be  considered  as  obtain,  that  the  character  of  each  melody  agrees  in 
general  with  the  expression  of  the  words  to  which  it  was  composed ;  in  many  cases, 
however,  the  original  words  have  been  separated  from  their  melody,  and  others  sub- 
stituted which  are  not  always  equally  appropriate.  Moreover,  (me  and  the  same 
mdody  is  often  applied  to  hymns  differing  in  character ;  and  even  in  the  same  hymn 
we  frequently  meet  with  stanzas  whose  expression  differs  frtym  that  of  the  others. 
Hie  text,  therefore,  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  fi>r  the  harmonious  treatment  of  a 
chorale,  although  a  proper,  and  especially  the  original,  text  will  greatly  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  true  character  of  the  mdody. 

Thirdly :  We  may  propose  to  ourselves  the  task,  not  only  of  dmng  justice  to  the 
general  character  of  the  melody  and  words  of  a  chorale,  but  also  of  distinguishing 
and  bringing  out  the  special  contents  of  eadi  stanza  of  the  song.  This  object,  how- 
ever, will  not  always,  we  may  say  very  seldom,  be  attainable  by  those  means  which 
are  yet  at  our  disposal,  but  require  the  application  of  figuration  and  other  forms, 
with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  We  will  not  now,  therefore,  attempt 
this,  certainly  the  highest  mode  of  treatment,  but  merely  glance  at  it  now  and  then, 
during  our  application  to  the  other  two  forms ;  for  we  must  always  take  care  to 
avoid  the  vain  and  unartistic  desire  to  attain  results  by  means  inadequate  to  the 
purpose. 

Such  an  effort  is  not  only  fiitile,  but  really  pernicious  ;  for  it  perverts  the  sense 
of  that  which  we  really  possess,  and  causes  us  to  arrive  too  late,  and  with  a  shackled 
mind,  at  the  point  which  we  really  desired  to  attain. 

Our  present  task,  therefore,  will  be  to  harmonize  choral  melodies  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  not  only  agree  with  the  general  nature  and  purpose  of  the  chorale, 
but  also  with  the  contents  and  special  character,  where  such  can  be  discovered,  of 
each  melody.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  chorale  may  be  termed  a  typical  treatment, 
as  it  takes  the  chorale  in  its  general  typical  character,  without  entering  into  the 
character  of  each  individual  stanza  of  the  song. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  task  is  performed,  we  may  accompany  our 
melodies : 

1.  In  many  or  few  parts,  giving  the  preference  to  four-part  harmony ; 

2.  With  the  harmony  and  modulation  more  or  less  richly  developed ; 

3.  With  the  parts  more  or  less  independently  and  melodically  conducted. 

In  all  cases  we  shall  suppose  the  chorale  to  be  performed  either  upon  the  organ, 
or  by  a  chorus  of  voices,  as  we  hear  it  in  places  of  worship. 
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FIRST  SECTION. 

GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MELODY. 


A.  Determination  of  the  Key  and  principal  Points  of  Modulation. 

After  having  chosen  a  choral  melody  for  harmonization,  we  have  first  to  decide 
upon 

The  Key. 

We  know  that  the  signature  and  final  close  are  the  two  first  indications  of  the 
key,  and  we  are  also  acquainted  with  the  nearest  modulations  of  every  key.  This 
knowledge  (which  every  student  of  composition  must  be  supposed  to  possess)  will  be 
sufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  harmonization  of  most  melodies,  excepting  chorales.  In 
these  we  frequently  meet  with  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  requires  a 
special  explanation.  Many  of  these  have  come  down  to  us  from  very  early  times, 
or  have  been  composed  in  the  old  style,  not  derived  frt>m  the  modem  major  and 
minor  keys,  but  from  tonal  systems  at  variance  with  both,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Church  Modes. 

To  these  ancient  or  Church  Modes,  the  previous  rules  of  harmonization  cannot 
be  applied  without  considerable  modifications.  We  meet  with  chorales  which  are 
written  without  a  signature,  and  consequently  might  be  supposed  to  belong  either  to 
C  major  or  A  minor.  But  they  close  (and  sometimes  commence)  upon  G ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  in  the  key  of  G,  for  they  contain  the  sound  f  instead  of /"ft,  while 
their  close  is  not  effected  by  the  dominant  chord  (d-^/tl — a — c),  but  by  the  triad 
on  the  subdominant  (c — e — ^).  Other  chorales  have  the  appearance  of  melodies  in 
D  minor,  but  no  signature  is  prefixed  to  them ;  they  contain  6  natural  instead  of 
bjiat,  and  their  subdominant  chord  is  major  instead  of  minor,  as  in  the  modem 
system.  Finally,  we  even  meet  with  choral  melodies  which,  both  according  to  their 
signature  and  close,  appear  decidedly  to  belong  to  one  of  our  modem  modes,  and  yet 
require  quite  a  different  treatment,  if  their  original  character  is  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  clear  that,  under  such  drcumstances,  many  chorales  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  and  properly  treated,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  peculiarities 
of  the  ancient  modes.  It  is  also  obvious  that,  until  we  have  acquired  this  know- 
ledge, we  shall  frequently  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  a  chorale  belongs  indeed 
to  one  of  our  keys,  or  merely  appears  to  belong  to  it,  while,  in  reality,  it  is  based 
upon  one  of  the  Church  Modes.  For  this  reason,  we  have  given,  in  the  Musical 
Appendix  XIX,  some  melodies  for  practice  which  unquestionably  belong  to  our 
modem  system,  and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
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Having  selected  one  of  these  for  hannonization,  and  determined  its  key  accord- 
ing to  signature  and  dose,  our  next  step  will  be  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the 
general  plan  of  modulation.  Here  the  rhythmical  division  of  the  melody  is  the 
first  and  safest  guide. 

Many  chorales — e,  g,  the  first  four  in  Appendix  XIX — are  divided  by  a  double 
bar  into  two  halves.  In  others,  this  division  is  not  specially  indicated,  but  easily 
discovered  from  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  nfielody.  Thus  the  first  two  phrases 
of  the  third  chorale,  in  Appendix  XXI,  are  repeated  in  the  second  strain,  and  the 
melody  is  thereby  distinctly  divided  into  twice  three  phrases.  In  such  chorales,  we 
will  make  it  a  general  rule  to  introduce  a  dose  on  the  dominant  at  the  end  of  the 
first  strain,  if  the  melody  belongs  to  miyor ;  and  on  the  tonic  triad  of  the  relative  key, 
if  it  belongs  to  minor.  The  construction  of  some  melodies  {e,  g.  Noe.  2,  6,  and  10, 
in  Appendix  XIX)  will,  however,  obUge  us  to  deviate  from  this  rule. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  each  phrase  ef  a  choral  melody  terminates  in  a 
decided  manner,  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  whole,  the  progression  being  interrupted 
by  a  rest  or  a  short  interlude,  or  delayed  by  a  pause  of  some  duration.  This  rhyth- 
mical division  requires  a  corresponding-  arrangement  of  the  harmony ;  each  phrase 
must  terminate  either  with  a  whole  or  half  dose,  and  the  rest  of  the  harmonies  be 
arranged  so  as  to  lead  to  these  doses,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  resting 
points  of  the  modulation'*^. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider,  at  the  dose  of  each  phrase, 

1.  What  modulatory  termination  hpossibk; 

2.  Which,  according  to  the  general  progression  of  the  harmony  is  the  nearest 

and  moet  natural  ; 

3.  Which,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  modulation  or  the  special  cha- 

racter of  the  chorale,  is  preferable. 


B.    Explanation  op  the  Difpbbbnt  Closes. 

As  principal  resting  points  of  the  modulation,  the  doses  of  the  different  phrases 
demand  a  careful  consideration,  especially  as  so  many  are  required ;  most  chorales 
consisting  of  four,  and  many  of  five  and  more,  phrases. 

What  forms  of  dose  have  we  at  our  disposal  ? — ^As  this  question  \s  of  such  im- 
portance, we  will  repeat  what  has  been  said  (p.  52). 

Firstly :  The  perfect  close,  formed  by  the  dominant  chord  and  tonic  triad. 
Instead  of  the  dominant  chord,  we  may  also  employ  the  chord  of  the  ninth  and  the 
chords  of  the  seventh  derived  firom  it ;  the  latter,  however,  form  only  imperfect 
doses  ;  even  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  may  be  substituted,  excepting  in  the  final 
close  of  the  chorale. 


*  In  exceptional  cases  only,  the  last  chord  of  a  phrase  may  be  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth,  or  (changing  the  real  close  into  a  deceptive  close)  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  of  which  we 
see  an  instance  in  the  chorale  No.  1,480  (Appendix  T),  by  Seb.  Bach.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
closes  do  not  give  complete  satisfaction,  and  that  only  special  reasons,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter  {e.  g.  a  peculiar  cxprcsbiun  in  the  text,  &c.),  justify  their  introduction. 
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Secondly :  Some  chorales  (namely,  those  which  retain  some  vestiges  of  the  old 
system  of  the  church  modes)  require  that  species  of  close  which  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  chord  of  the  subdominant  with  the  tonic  triad. 


C  major. 
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and  which  (p.  106),  is  termed  the  Floral  or  Church  close*.  We  have  already 
seen  that  this  form  of  close  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  perfect  close ;  its  two  chords 
do  not  even  indicate  the  key  with  certainty,  for  the  above  forms  might  also  occur  in 
F  major ;  nor  does  the  triad,  like  a  dominant  chord,  create  the  expectation  of  a 
resolution  into  the  tonic  harmony.  But  we  cannot,  as  before  stated,  do  without  it 
in  the  harmonization  of  some  of  the  chorales,  and  must,  therefore,  be  content  with 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  which  it  affords. 

Both  the  perfect  and  the  plagal  close  may,  however,  be  employed  in  an  imper- 
fect form,  where  so  marked,  except  at  the  end  of  the  whole  chorale,  and  the  first  stram. 

Thirdly :  The  half-close,  which  we  know  to  be  formed  by  the  tonic  triad,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  triad  of  the  dominant.  In  choral  melodies,  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
impossible  to  construct  it  in  this  manner.  When  a  chorale  retains  traces  of  the 
ancient  system  (or  sometimes,  for  special  reasons,  not  connected  with  this  system),  it 
becomes  frequently  necessary  to  employ  that  form  of  half-closes  mentioned  (p.  106), 
which  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  triads  upon  the  subdominant  and  dominant. 
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or  of  two  chords  which  are  not  even  harmonicaUy  connected.  However  unsatis- 
factory this  form  of  close  may  appear,  we  cannot  do  without  it ;  and  we  have  already 
employed  it  (No.  129)  in  a  case  where  the  rhythmical  arrangement  was  of  secondary 
importance.  Let  us  observe,  that  the  last  chord  of  every  half-close  must  be  a  meifor 
triad,  both  in  major  and  in  minor. 

The  second  question  is :  which  of  the  above  forms  of  close  can  be  employed  at 
the  end  of  the  different  phrases  of  the  chorale  we  intend  to  harmonize  ? 

Almost  all  phrases  of  a  chorale  terminate  with  a  diatonic  step  from  one  degree  of 
the  scale  to  the  next  above  or  below ;  e.  y.  in  C  miyor,  from  c  to  rf,  or  from  rf  to  c, 
from  i  to  c,  or  from  r  to  ^.  The  last  sound  may  be  an  interval  of  either  a  major  or 
minor  triad,  when  a  full  close  is  to  be  introduced ;  but  in  a  half-close  it  must  always 
be  an  interval  of  a  major  triad,  because  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  is  a  major  chord 
in  both  modes.  Let  us  now  consider  all  possible  closes,  by  making  the  last  sound 
either  the  root,  minor  or  major  third,  or  fiflh. 


*  ^ye  shall,  however,  see,  hereafter,  that  this  ia  not  the  only  species  of  close  peculiar  to  the 
Church  Modes. 
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In  the  same  manner  we  find  that,  when  the  melody  proceeds  firom  e  ia  dot  firom 
</to  c,  the  following  closes  are  possible : 
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Sometimes  a  phrase  terminates  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  or  a  progres- 
sion to  the  third  below.      In  this  case,  it  is  optional,  or  depends  upon  special  consi- 


♦  F.C.  BtandB  for  litU  CUm,  F.C.  for  Flagai  Chw^  E.G.  for  Half  Close;  the  numbers  1,  3, 
6  indicate  the  root,  third,  and  fifth.  The  above  formula  reads  thus :  when  e  is  taken  as  the 
root  of  a  common  chord,  then  a  whole  close  can  be  effected  through  the  dominant  chord  upon 
ff  {jSi — b — d—f)  to  the  tonic  triad  on  <?,  both  in  C  major  and  C minor. 

t  Instead  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  indicated  hero  and  elsewhere,  one  of  the  dcrivntive 
chords  of  the  seventh  may  be  employed. 

X  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  half-close  from  eio  d  may  not  only  be  effected 
by  means  of  the  common  chord  e — e — ^  or  e — e\} — ^,  but  also  by  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  e — ^ — c 
or  e  1^ — y — e.  Whether,  however,  all  the  closes  here  indicated  as  possibkf  are,  at  the  same  time» 
equally  proper  {e.  g.  the  half -close  m  E^  major,  in  which  the  third  of  the  first  chord  must 
either  be  doubled,  or  lead  to  a  sequence  of  major  thirds  in  the  extreme  parts  (Appendix  P 
Nos.  29  and  326),  or  to  an  unsatisfetctory  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth),  this  is  a  question  which 
we  shAll  have  to  consider  hereafter. 
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derations,  whether  the  last  sounds  are  to  be  considered  as  both  belonging  to  the  last 
chord,  as  at  a. 
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or  whether  they  are  to  be  treated  as  the  intervals  of  two  different  harmonies  con- 
stituting the  close,  as  at  b. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question — ^which  of  all  these  possible  closes  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  each  special  case  P 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  examine  a  few  real  cases ;  the  first 
shall  be  the  chorale,  "  Ick  ttinge  Dir  mit  Herz  und  Mund  *'  (**  I  sing  to  Thee  with 
heart  and  voice") : 


MMi^i!^^^ 


E^g^r  r  r  I  r  f  rS 
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According  to  the  signature  and  the  last  sound,  this  melody  stands  in  the  key  of 
B  b  major ;  the  final  close  may  be  effected  quite  regularly  by  means  of  the  domi- 
nant chord.  It  is  true  a  close  in  G  minor  would  be  possible,  and  the  signature  also 
agrees  with  this  key ;  but  then  the  close  would  be  imperfect.  We  see,  too,  that  f  is 
always  natural,  whereas,  in  G  minor,  it  should  be  sharp. 

This  chorale  consists  of  four  phrases,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  as  long  again 
as  the  second  and  fourth.  Seeing  that  the  second  phrase  also  admits  of  a  close  on 
the  dominant,  we  are  justified  in  treating  the  first  two  phrases  as  the  first,  and  the 
two  last  as  the  second  strain  of  the  chorale^. 

The  first  phrase  evidentiy  terminates  with  a  close  in  the  principal  key.  It  might 
also  have  closed  in  the  relative  minor  (6r),  and  it  would  have  been  immaterial  that 
this  close  could  only  be  imperfect  with  the  third  of  the  triad  in  the  upper  part ;  but, 
according  to  the  laws  of  modulation,  •  such  an  early  change  of  key  cannot  be  ap- 
proved of 

The  second  phrase  terminates  as  a  first  strain  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant. 
By  means  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  {/■ — a — c — e  b — g),  it  might  also  be  made  to 


*  In  the  above  case  the  diyision  into  two  distinct  halves  produces  no  other  advantage  but 
that  of  determining  the  modulation.  In  more  complicated  cases,  the  advantage  derived  from 
such  a  division  is  considerably  greater. 
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dofe  in  the  principal  key ;  but  then  the  fint  strain  woukl  not  only  bedeprired  of  the 
desirable  energetie  dose  in  the  higher  key,  but  the  repetition  of  the  same  dose  in  two 
suocessire  phrases  would  impart  great  monotony  to  the  modulation,  and  also  be  op- 
posed to  the  direction  of  the  mdody,  which  tends  decidedly  towards  F  mi^r. 

If  we  would  tenninate  the  third  phrase  also  with  a  full  dose,  we  might  do  so  in 
F  mi^  by  means  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  e — e — -p — bh — </,  or  sevwith, 
e — ^ — Ifb—d.  But  then,  again,  we  should  repeat  the  same  dose,  which  would 
become  tiresome  at  such  important  and  prominent  points.  We  might  likewise  dose 
in  C  minor  or  ^  b  major ;  but  all  these  harmonies  are  too  extraneous  for  a  mdody  so 
short  and  simple. 

But  have  we  not  considered  the  fint  two  i^irases  as  fi«ining  a  whde  or  first 
strain  dosing  <hi  the  dominant  ?  Consequently,  we  can  treat  the  two  last  phrases  as 
the  second  strain,  which  returns  firom  the  key  of  the  dominant  to  that  of  the  tonic. 
The  beginning  of  the  thiidphraseandthearrangementof  the  words  both  equally  agree 
with  this.  We  also  perceive  that  the  third  phrase,  as  the  first  section  of  a  period  in 
the  second  strain,  makes  a  regular  half-dose  upon  the  dominant,  which  renders  the 
following  fiiU-close  more  satis&ctory. 

For  our  second  example  we  take  the  chorale,  "  Ich  will  dick  lieben  meine  Starke.  '* 
("  I  will  love  Thee,  God,  my  strength.'^ 


This  melody,  it  will  be  seen,  is  regularly  divided  into  two  halves.  The  principal 
key  is  evidently  G  minor ;  therefore  the  nearest  modulation  will  be  into  the  relative 
major,  B  b,  for  which  there  is  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  first  strain.  Thus  the 
two  most  important  points  of  the  modulation,  firom  which  all  the  others  have  to  be 
determined,  are  settled. 

The  first  phrase  might  likewise  be  led  into  B  b  major ;  but,  this  being  the  close 
fixed  for  the  second  phrase,  we  prefer  a  half-close  firom  the  subdominant  to  the  do- 
minant 

The  third  phrase  may  terminate  with  a  fiill-close  in  D  mi^or,  or  with  a  half- 
dose  upon  the  triad  of  the  dominant. 

Our  third  example  shall  be  the  chorale,  "  Ack  mein  Herr  Jesus  dein  Nahesein  " 
("  0,  my  Lord  Jesus,  Thy  being  so  near")  : 
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This  melody  offers  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  five  of  its  phrases  api>earing  to 
terminate  decidedly  with  the  tonic,  and  this,  moreover,  always  in  the  same  manner ; 
viz.  with  a  progression  from  a  to  y.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  adheve  to  the  most  simple 
form  of  accompaniment,  we  should  have  to  remain  constantly  in  G  major.  Even 
the  last  phrase  but  one  might  terminate  with  a  half-close  on  Gy  although  a  modula- 
tion into  D  major  would  be  more  natural. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  harmonic  treatment  would  cause  the  most  unen- 
durable monotony.  Now,  if  we  consider  it  as  decided  that  the  last  phrase  but  one 
is  to  close  in  D  major,  what  harmonic  terminations  shall  we  give  to  the  other  five 
phrases  ?     The  progression  from  a  to  y  may  be  used  for  a  close — 

\.  In  G  major,  by  means  of  the  dominant  chord,  d—ft — a — c  ; 

2.  In  (7  major,     the  chord  of  the  ninth,  y — h — dr—f- — a; 

Q.  In  E  minor,     the  dominant  chord,  b — d It— :/'tt — a  ; 

and  thus  admits,  in  addition  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmony,  the  keys  of  the 
subdominant  and  relative  minor.  We  are  therefore  enabled  to  introduce  all  the 
nearest  and  most  usual  modulations. 

The  first  phrase  most  properly  terminates  with  the  tonic  triad  ;  the  last  must 
necessarily  do  the  same. 

The  subdominant  close  will  best  be  placed  as  near  to  the  end  as  possible,  or  in 
the  fourth  phrase ;  this  will  greatly  relieve  the  modulation  of  the  next  phrase,  which 
is  required  on  account  of  the  descending  progression  of  the  melody. 

The  second  and  third  phrase  will  therefore  remain  for  the  relative  minor  key. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  modulation  might  also  have  been  arranged  differently.  We 
might  have  closed  the  second  phrase  in  E  minor,  the  third  in  C  major,  the  fourth 
again  in  E  minor ;  or  the  third  phrase  might  have  closed  in  G  major.  But  where 
would  then  have  remained  the  quiet  harmony  of  E  minor,  already  employed  in  two 
successive  strains  ?  and  where  the  decided  and  refreshing  contrast  between  subdomi- 
nant and  dominant  ?     Instead  of  which,  we  should  have  had  the  lame  repetitions  of 

E  minor,   C  major,  E  minor, 
G  major,  E  minor,  G  major, 
and  the  effect  of  one  close  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  other. 

We  might  also,  in  two  phrases,  have  employed  the  key  of  the  subdominant,  G 
major,  instead  of  E  minor.  But  then  the  depression  of  the  modulation  into  the  sub- 
dominant  would  have  appeared  too  lasting,  and  we  should  have  had  only  one  smgle 
minor  strain  against  five  major  ones  ;  whereas,  our  first  plan  shows  a  pleasing  sym- 
metry of  arrangement,  there  being  two  phrases  in  the  minor  against  four  in  the 
major ;  or 

two  phrases  for  the  principal  key, 
two  for  the  modulation  into  major,  and 
two  for  the  modulation  into  minor. 

Such  a  plan  of  modulation,  uniting  greater  harmonic  masses,  and  not  going  to 
and  fh),  but  progressing  steadily,  is  not  only  more  simple,  but  also  more  grand  and 
dignified  (j).  198),  and  therefore  most  in  accordance  with  the  solemn  character  of 
church  music. 

So  far  respecting  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  harmonic  \mn\&  in  the 
chorale.  If  we  consider  the  principles  acted  upon,  we  see  that  the  only  aim  has  been 
VOL.  I.  u 
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to  attain  a  natural,  fresh,  and  steadily  progresnng  modulation,  without  reference  to 
the  special  modyo  of  the  melody,  the  diaracter  of  the  words,  or  the  particular  expres- 
sion suitable  to  individual  passages. 

We  must,  therefore,  always  recollect  that  those  sdiemes  of  modulation  wfakh, 
aooording  to  our  present  view  i£  the  subject,  appear  most  proper,  may,  in  many 
cases,  require  to  be  modified.  Such  modifications  we  shaD  mihesitatingiy  admit 
whenever  they  appear  necessary ;  L  e.  when  the  melody  cannot  be  well  or  ^5ciently 
harmonized  in  that  key  which  we  had  originally  proposed  ^  it 
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So  soon  as  the  different  closes  have  been  decided  upon,  the  harmony  of  each 
phrase  has  a  fixed  point  of  destination,  to  which  we  must  endeavour  to  lead  it  in  a 

decided,  certain,  and  therefore  dignified  manner, 
according  to  the  known  principles  of  harmonic  progression.     We  have,  therefore,  first 
to  enquire  which  are 

the  nearest  related  and  most  proper  chords, 
and  then  to  consider 

the  succession  and  combination  of  the  harmony, 
always  advancing  steadily  towards  the  previously  determined  point,  and  avoiding  all 
wavering  and  useless  repetition.  We  must  especially  endeavour  to  preserve  a  re- 
freshing variety,  where  the  melody  tends  to  a  monotonous  succession  of  harmonies, 
giving  the  preference  to  energetic  and  dignified  progressions,  and  avoiding  weak  or 
trivial  ones. 

For  this  reason  we  will  avoid  the  too  firequent  employment  of  inversions,  espe- 
cially of  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  which  formerly  appeared  so  applicable  for 
the  introduction  of  a  close,  but  which  would  weaken  the  accompaniment  of  a  chorale 
wherein  the  closes  are  so  firequent. 

For  the  same  reason  also,  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  those  pro- 
gressions in  which  the  bass  and  soprano  move  in  consecutive  thirds  or  sixths  ;  as 
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for,  through  the  preponderance  of  the  extreme  parts  in  such  successions,  the  harmony 
is  liable  to  monotony  and  weakness,  although  otherwise  well  and  energetically  con- 
ducted. That  this,  however,  and  all  other  general  rules  may  and  must  occasionally 
give  way  to  special  considerations,  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

From  the  whole  arrangement  of  choral  melodies,  it  follows,  generaUy,  that  every 
sound  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  special  chord,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  its  soimds. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  of  several  modifications. 

Firstly :  although  it  is  certainly  the  most  simple  arrangement  that  each  sound 
should  have  its  own  chord,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  retain  the  same 
harmony  to  several  successive  sounds  of  the  melody.  Of  thb  we  may  see  an  instance 
in  No.  456. 

u  2 
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Secotuiljf :  a  sound  of  the  melody  may  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  suspensiitii 
prepared  by  an  interval  of  the  preceding  chord ;  thus  the  last  phrase  of  the  chorale, 
"  Nun  (lanket  alle  Gott "  ("  Let  all  ^ve  praise  to  God").  Appendix  XIX,  No.  3, 
might  be  treated  in  this  manner : 
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ThinUy :  a  sound  of  the  melody  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  passhig  note  ;  thus 
the  close  of  the  last  phrase,  in  No.  452,  might  be  treated  in  this  manner : 
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Neither  of  these  two  ways,  however,  especially  in  No.  465,  has  so  much  energy 
as  that  in  which  each  sound  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  chord. 

Fourthly :  we  sometimes  meet  with  melodies  in  which  some  sounds  continue  for 
more  than  a  single  part  of  the  measure.  In  such  cases,  it  is  optional  whether  each 
sound  is  accompanied  by  only  one,  or  by  two  chords.  Thus  the  third  phrase  of 
No.  452  might  be  harmonized  in  either  of  these  two  ways : 
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In  the  latter  case,  the  harmony  proceeds  more  vigorously  and  equally ;  in  the  for- 
mer, tlie  sustained  parts  may  acquire  a  more  gentle  energy. 

Also,  when  two  different  sounds,  comprising  two  parts  of  the  bar,  are  assigned  to 
one  syllable  (as  in  the  last  bar  but  one  of  the  first  and  second  phrases  of  No.  452), 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  one  chord  only.  Still  it  is  more  usual,  and  generally 
preferable,  to  allot  a  separate  chord  to  each  sound,  and  thus  preserve  the  vigorous 
march  of  the  whole. 

Lastly :  we  frequently  find  a  part  of  the  bar  divided  between  two  sounds  of  the 
melody  ;  e.  (/.  a  crotchet  into  two  quavers.  Here  it  depends  upon  us  whether  one  of 
these  sounds  is  to  be  treated  as  a  passing  note,  or  whether  it  is  to  have  a  sepaialc 
chord.  Tlie  last  bar  but  one  of  tlie  same  chorale  might  tliereforc  h»c  trcatt'd  in  t  ithi  r 
of  these  wavs : 
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Each  mode  of  treatment  may  be  proper  in  its  place ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  con- 
sider one  of  the  two  sounds  as  a  passing  note,  and  harmonize  as  at  a  or  b.  The 
question,  then,  arises  :  which  of  the  two  shall  be  considered  as  the  passing  note  ?  If 
the  progression  of  the  melody  itself  does  not  point  out  one  of  them  as  a  real  harmonic 
interval,  and  the  other  as  a  mere  note  of  transition,  we  follow  the  general  march  of 
the  harmony,  and  treat  that  sound  as  an  interval  of  a  chord  which,  according  to  the 
general  plan  of  modulation,  is  the  most  suitable. 

It  is  far  more  unusual  to  accompany  every  such  sound  by  a  separate  chord,  as  it 
both  interrupts  the  steady  and  dignified  progression  of  the  harmony,  and  overloads  the 
modulation.  If,  therefore,  it  should  at  any  time  appear  advisable  to  employ  two 
separate  chords,  it  is  best  to  introduce  two  closely-connected  harmonies,  as  at  c.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  employment  of  two  chords  (even  if  less  connected,  as  at  </) 
may  impart  to  a  point  in  the  melody  a  marked  emphasis,  which  may  sometimes  be 
desired. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  turn  to  our  task  itself — we  take  up  again 
our  first  chorale.  No.  460. 

The  first  line  is  to  close  in  the  principal  key ;  we  know,  therefore,  that  its  last 
two  sounds  are  to  be  accompanied  by  the  dominant  chord  and  tonic  triad  respectively. 
It  is  also  most  natural  that  we  should  commence  with  the  tonic  harmony ;  we  there- 
fore accompany  the  sound  /  with  the  triad  b  b — d—f.  These  points  being  settled, 
we  have  now  to  find  the  intermediate  harmonies. 

The  first  sound,  /,  is  repeated  three  times,  and  both  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  same  chord,  as  well  as  the  trivial  progression  through  its  inversions, 
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will  at  once  be  discarded  as  altogether  unworthy  of  a  chorale.      We  must  therefore 
find  new  chords. 

The  nearest,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  best,  is  the  triad  on  the  do- 
minant From  this,  the  nearest  step — ^nearer  than  even  the  return  to  the  tonic — is 
the  transformation  of  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  into  a  real  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  which  leads  us  back  to  the  tonic  harmony.  The  ground-bass  of  our  modu- 
lation would  therefore  be  this : 


«>m. 


3^ 
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but  we  prefer  the  employment  of  inversions,  as  being  more  pliable  and  smooth, 
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especially  those  at  c,  as  those  at  a  and  b  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  in 
the  bass. 

Thus  the  sounds  b  b  and  c  only  remain  to  be  harmonized.  The  first  might  be 
accompanied  by  the  tonic  triad,  if  this  chord  had  not  already  been  so  frequently  em- 
ployed ;  or  the  triad  upon  the  subdominant  (eb — ^ — bh),  if  it  were  not  advisable  to 
postpone  the  introduction  of  this  harmony.  We  prefer  the  minor  triad  upon  y  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  parallel  key,  although  not  formally  modulating  into  it ;  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  direction,  and  take  for  our  next  chord  the  triad  of  the  subdominant 
of  y.     Thus  we  have  completed  the  harmonization  of  the  first  phrase : 
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Besides  all  that  has  been  before  remarked,  we  here  see  the  bass  first  rise  in  a 
most  decided  manner,  and  again  descend  towards  the  close.  The  rise  includes  two 
equal  intervak,  fourths  ;  and  this  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not  accompany 
the  sound  b  b  with  any  other  chord  than  that  of  y.  The  following  chord  of  the  sixth 
gently  prepares  the  descent  of  the  bass,  whereas  the  common  chord  would  have  made 
its  progression  in  the  last  four  chords  stiff  and  unmeaning. 

It  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  bass  as  one  of  the  extreme 
parts,  that  we  have  made  it  the  first  object  of  consideration  in  the  planning  of  our 
harmony.  In  the  chorale,  this  importance  of  the  bass  increases,  when  we  remember 
that,  in  the  performance,  the  pedals  (a  separate  and  most  powerful  set  of  organ  pi|>e8) 
usually  accompany  it. 

And  now,  only,  are  we  able  fully  to  comprehend  why  the  second  sound  of  the 
melody  could  not  be  accompanied  by  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  or  third  and 
fourth  : 

a  b 
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How  improper  and  feeble  would  have  been  the  former !  and  how  insignificant  the 
succession  of  two  inversions  of  the  same  chord,  at  b  !  But  still  more  injurious  would 
have  been  the  sacrifice  of  the  consistent  and  energetic  progression  of  the  bass  obtained 
in  No.  4(>1. 
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The  next  phrase  is  to  close  in  F;  to  this  key,  therefore,  we  lead  the  modulation 
as  soon  as  possible.  There  is,  besides,  no  nearer  harmony  to  the  first  sound  of  the 
melody  (c)  than  the  triad  upon  the  dominant ;  which  we  will,  however,  employ  in 
an  inverted  form,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  sound  /  in  the  bass, 
which  has  occurred  so  shortly  before.  We  consider  the  chord  a — c—^  as  a  tonic 
harmony,  and  introduce  after  it  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  (c — e|!) — ^),  by  way  of 
a  formal  modulation  into  the  new  key.  That  this  triad  is  here  a  sufficient  means  of 
modulation  is  clear,  firom  p.  203  ;  for,  of  all  the  keys  containing  this  chord — C  major, 
G  major,  E  minor,  jP  major — the  last  is  most  closely  related  to  J5b  major.  This 
triad  also  enables  us  to  reserve  the  effective  employment  of  the  real  dominant  chord 
for  the  close  of  the  strain.  The  triad  on  the  dominant  is  of  course  succeeded  by  a 
tonic  triad  (/" — a — c),  just  as  if  it  were  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh. 

Only  one  sound  now  remains  to  be  provided  with  a  chord ;  viz.  y  /  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  next  sound  is  already  decided  upon.      What  chord  shall  we  choose  ? 

The  nearest  harmony  would  again  be  the  triad  on  the  new  dominant,  c.  But 
this  chord,  besides  having  been  recently  employed,  would  materially  lessen  the  force 
of  the  next  dominant  chord,  which  would  then  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
repetition.  The  triad  upon  e  h  cannot  be  introduced,  because  it  would  indicate  the 
key  of  J5  b,  whereas  we  want  to  advance  to  F.  Then  we  might  try  the  minor  chord 
upon  G,  or,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  force  of  the  modulation,  the  major  triad,  or 
dominant  chord  upon  the  same  sound. 

But  is  this  short  phrase  able  to  bear  such  a  forcible  modulation  ?  As  there  are 
no  special  reasons  for  using  it,  we  will  avoid  the  modulation  into  C  major  ;  this  we 
can  effect  by  changing  (as  we  have  learned,  p.  1 76)  the  dominant  chord,  y — b^ — d—/, 
intoy — ^b — d—/,  a  chord  whose  intervals  belong  to  the  key  of  J5b  major*. 

The  accompaniment  of  the  second  phrase  now  stands  thus : 
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*  Another  way  of  arriving  at  this  chord  is  the  following : 

The  last  y  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  dominant  chord  upon  e,  or  with  the  chord  c — « — ^ 
and  b  b*  This  chord  contains  the  triad  c — e— ^  (it  has  been  itself  a  triad,  before  it  became  a 
dominant  chord,  p.  48),  which  reminds  us  of  the  key  of  C  major.  How,  if  wc  intended  to 
proceed  to  this  key  ?  Then  we  should  require  ff — b — rf— /,  or  b — d—f—g.  But  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  modidate  into  C,  we  must  avoid  this  b — d—f—g^  or  rather  only  the  sound  A,  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  scale  of /* major.  "We  therefore  change  b  into  b)),  or  b — d—f—g  into 
b  b — d—f—g,  as  we  have  learned  (p.  176). 

This  mode  of  proceeding  (termed  ntductian),  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  required  chord,  is 
frequently  of  great  use  in  the  harmonization  of  chorales. 
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Here  follow  the  last  two  phrases  with  three  different  liasses : 
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upon  which  only  a  few  remarks  are  necessary.  It  will,  however,  be  clear  to  all  who 
have  followed  us  so  far,  that,  in  particular  cases,  quite  different  harmonies  might  have 
been  introduced. 

At  J.,  the  chord  of  the  second,  e  b— :/" — a — <?,  emanates  directly  firom  the  pre- 
ceding triad,  f — a — c,  and,  like  all  other  inversions,  imparts  a  greater  degree  of 
liveliness  to  the  progression  of  tlie  harmony.  It  also  leads  us  by  the  shortest  road 
back  to  the  tonic  harmony,  which  is  our  next  point  of  distinction.  The  subsequent 
**^om-/wte"  harmonies  might,  if  too  oflen  repeated,  impair  the  dignity  of  the  cho- 
rale ;  and  we  must  therefore  consider  whether  that  dignity  is  otherwise  sufficiently 
kept  up,  or  whether  the  contents  of  the  text  allow  and  justify  a  less  grave  treatment 
of  the  melody. 

At  J5,  the  return  to  the  tonic  harmony  remains  undecided  during  the  first  half 
of  the  phrase,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down  (p.  198). 

It  is,  however,  effected  in  a  more  energetic  manner  in  the  second  half  of  the 
phrase,  where  the  harmony  first  actually  modulates  into  E  b  major,  and  thence  rises 
through  jB  b  to  jP. 

At  C,  it  was  desired  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  (S—g—f)  in  the 
bass ;  hence  the  chord  of  the  sixth  to  the  third  sound.  We  might  now  have  |)ro- 
ceeded  to  the  tonic  triad,  b  )^ — d—f;  but  this  would  have  led  to  a  parallel  motion 
between  the  soprano  and  bass.  We  preferred,  therefore,  to  modulate  into  the  rela- 
tive minor,  G,  This  has  occasioned  a  false  relation*  in  the  harmony,  which  might, 
however,  have  been  easily  soflened 

or 
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by  means  of  a  passing  note,  or  avoided  altogether  by  an  alteration  of  the  bass,  by 
writing  f—f%  or  a — rf,  instead  of  ar—fZ%  which,  however,  would  thereby  have  lost 
its  energetic  and  consistent  motion.      We  might  change  the  sound  fU  (which  occa- 
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sions  the  false  relation)  into  f,  or  the  major  chord  of  the  sixth  into  a  minor  chord ; 
this  would  have  imparted  a  graver  expression  to  the  strain,  on  account  of  the  succes- 
sion of  two  minor  harmonies.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  better  to  treat  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  phrase  as  at  ^  ;  for  here  the  half-close  is  effected  in  the  most  dignified 
manner  by  means  of  the  triads  upon  the  subdominant,  tonic,  and  dominant ;  whilst 
at  C,  the  chord  e — -g — h  b — d  (itself  an  incomplete  chord  of  the  ninth)  has  first  to 
perform  a  modulation  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  and  the  bass  moves  languidly 
in  semitones.  Perhaps  the  strange  triad  may  raise  in  us  the  idea  of  turning  towards 
C  minor,  and  concluding  the  chorale  in  this  manner : 
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if  the  character  of  the  words,  or  a  special  purpose,  should  render  a  more  strange  and 
solemn  termination  preferable.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  made  a  modulation  into 
the  parallel  key  of  the  subdominant,  towards  the  end  of  the  chorale,  or  at  a  place 
where  a  modulation  into  a  distant  key  is  not  generally  (p.  164)  proper;  for  this 
reason,  it  would  be  desirable  to  touch  once  more  upon  the  dominant  harmony,  in  order 
to  close  more  calmly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  principal  key. 

We  see  that  the  accompaniment  of  a  chorale,  in  order  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
proper  manner,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  rules  and  forms  of 
harmony.  And  the  first  and  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  our  exer- 
cises in  the  harmonization  of  chorales,  is  that  they  serve  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
previously  acquired,  and  give  us  the  requisite  facility  in  its  application  to  practical 
purposes.  For  this  reason,  we  earnestly  advise  the  student  to  carry  out  these  exer- 
cises*^ most  diligently.  At  first,  he  will  do  well  to  treat  every  chorale  according  to 
the  general  principles  we  have  shown,  trying  those  deviations  only  which  most  rea- 
dily suggest  themselves,  and  of  which  he  is  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  After- 
wards he  may  try  to  harmonize  the  same  chorale  in  different  ways,  and  with  a  variety 
of  modulatory  changes.  Were  he  to  attempt  this,  before  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
degree  of  practical  dexterity  and  certainty,  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  acquiring  a 
taste  for  far-fetched,  affected,  and  unnatural  harmonies  and  modulations,  in  preference 
to  the  more  simple,  easy,  and  natural  ones.  In  the  last  sections  we  shall  enter  more 
fully  into  this  subject. 


*2  The  necessary  material  for  this  thirty-ninth  series  of  exercises  will  be  found  in  the 
Musical  Appendix  XIX. 
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l!f  the  precedmg  leclion  we  hare  mefdr  made  prepsrafe»jns  lor  the  fn}rk  whidi 
we  iMW  eonnnence.  We  wiD  bamKoize  a  oxipie  *jf  chorales,  and  point  *)ut  the 
meliMd  of  operation  wfaicfa  ki^  e^Knence  in  the  iiutnict»»  of  students  ijf  all  grades 
«/  abilitj  and  infermatkn  has  proved  the  safist  and  rnvt  expeditirxift. 

The  first  diorale  which  we  select  fcr  this  parp»}«e  ('^^  AeA  alle9  wms  Hhmmei  mmJ 
Erde  umm:klie»iet'")  is  the  least  s^nifieant  and  churchlike  niel*xlj  that  could  be  found ; 
but  this  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  wiD  prore  abundand j  instmctiTe. 

The  signature  and  last  soimdof  the  melodY 


III;^ 


indicate  the  key  of  C  ma|or ;  we  therefore  first  decide  (at  I)  that  the  close  of  the  whole 
is  to  take  [Jace  in  this  key.  The  first  strain  (which  is  partly  repeated  in  the  third) 
also  requires  a  dose  in  the  principal  key,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  introduce,  so  early,  a 
moumfiil  minor  harmony.  This  point,  therefore,  is  also  settled  (II).  The  second 
strain  we  will  close  in  the  key  of  G  ma|or  (the  nearest  point  of  modulaticMi)  ;  this  is 
the  third  point  (III)  decided  upon.  By  determining  these  three  points  of  modula- 
tion, we  have  divided  our  task  into  three  smaller  ones ;  we  have  first  decided  upon 
what  is  most  necessary  and  certain,  and  then  proceeded  to  settle  the  two  points  next 
in  importance. 

Now  commences  the  operation  of  harmonizing.  Here  we  discover  at  once  the 
weakness  of  the  melody ;  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  first  as  well  as  the  third 
strains,  it  skips,  like  a  post- horn  tune,  fi^m  one  interval  of  the  tonic  triad  to  the  next, 
a  course  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  that  dignity  and  power  which,  in  a  church  tune> 
results  fi-om  a  richer  development  of  the  harmony.  We  are,  however,  not  called 
upon  \ji)  defend  this  chorale,  as  it  is  one  of  the  accepted  melodies  of  our  church.  But 
may  we  not,  by  a  judicious  hannonic  treatment,  improve  the  character  of  the  melody  ? 
We  must  endeavour  to  do  st)  ;  hut  we  shall  find  that  this  character  is  too  decidedly 
expressed,  U>  admit  of  its  being  greatly  modified,  without  causing  other  serious  evils 
Were  we  t<i  attempt  Xjo  avoid  the  re|)etition  of  the  major  triad,  so  strongly  expressed 
in  the  nieluiy,  by  intro^lucing  foreign  chords, 
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the  key  becomes  unsettled  at  the  very  outset,  and  the  farther  progression  of  the  har- 
mony would  lose  force  by  leading  to  the  nearer  and  more  usual  chords,  after  foreign, 
and  therefore  more  striking,  ones  had  already  been  employed.  For  this  reason,  the 
follovying  treatment  appears  preferable : 
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Here  we  have,  in  four  successive  steps,  applied  the  chord  indicated  in  the  melody ; 
and  in  the  following  harmonies  also  taken  care  definitely  to  establish  the  key  of  the 
first  strain.  The  second  strain  remains  likewise  for  a  short  time  in  the  principal  key ; 
but  then  it  touches,  in  two  minor  chords,  upon  two  relative  keys,  and  at  last  settles 
in  the  dominant  harmony.  The  third  strain  again  returns  to  the  tonic  of  the  prin- 
cipal key,  but  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  harmonies.  The  parts  proceed  in  the 
most  sunple  manner,  only  towards  the  end  their  motion  becomes  a  little  more  lively. 
The  monotony  of  the  closes  could  only  partly  be  lessened  by  suspensions ;  nor  was  it, 
under  these  circumstances,  possible  to  avoid  altogether  the  employment  of  the  chords 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

Our  second  chorale  shall  be — "  Wir  glauben  o/T  an  einen  Gott''  ("  We  all  be- 
lieve there  is  a  God")  : 
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The  first  two  phrases  constitute  a  first  strain,  and  as  such  are  usually  repeated. 

The  melody  evidently  stands  in  the  key  o(  Eb  major  ;  therefore  the  final  close 
(at  I)  is  settled.      We  have  next  to  decide  upon  the  close  of  the  first  strain  (at  II). 
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We  prefer  to  dosie  this  also  in  the  principal  key  ;  for  a  dose  in  the  dominant  is  im- 
pomble,  a  dote  in  the  subdominant  would  be  out  of  place,  and  the  relatiTe  minor  key 
would  appear  too  strange  and  ^oomy.  But  since  the  first  phrase  requires  a  dose  in 
the  prindpal  key,  we  find,  after  all,  a  necessity  hr  the  minor  harmony  at  the  end  of 
the  second  phrase.  The  third  i^urase  would  hare  terminated  most  suitably  with  a 
dose  in  the  dominant,  had  the  preceding  strain  doaed  in  the  principal  key ;  this  not 
being  the  case,  we  pre^  an  imperfect  dose  on  the  tonic  harmony.  These  points 
being  settled,  we  may  now  write  out  the  accompaniment      Here  is  an  example : 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  more  dispersed  harmony  has  allowed 
the  parts  much  greater  fireedom  than  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  preceding  chorale. 

It  will  be  seen,  secondly,  that  the  sameness  arising  firom  the  similarity  of  the 
doses  has  induced  us  to  relieve  the  harmony  by  a  richer  internal  modulation ;  we 
have  touched  upon  the  key  of  the  subdominant  at  the  very  commencement,  upon  the 
relative  minor  in  the  second  phrase,  &c.  &c.  It  would  also  have  been  easy  to  intro- 
duce the  dominant  harmony  (by  means  of  the  chord  a — e — eb — ^  in  the  last  crot- 
chet of  the  second  bar),  if  a  still  richer  modulation  had  been  desired. 

The  prindples  here  explained  may  also  be  shown  to  have  guided  Graun  in  his 
harmonization  of  the  chorale,  "  0  Haupt  eoll  Blut  und  Wunden"  (Musical  Appendix 
XX)  ;  and  Fasch,  in  his  treatment  of  the  melody,  "  Was  mein  Gott  vciW^  (Appen- 
dix XX).  Ghraun  repeats  the  first  two  phrases  which  form  a  first  strain  with  a  dif- 
ferent harmony  ;  so  also  the  text  of  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  in  a  special  coda ;  in 
both  repetitions,  the  composer  imitates  the  style  of  the  old  church  modes,  to  which  the 
melody  also  properly  belongs  :  but  this  we  cannot  yet  take  into  consideration.  In  all 
other  respects  his  masterly  treatment  of  the  fine  old  melody  bears  out  our  preceding 
observations.  Not  so  the  chorale  harmonized  by  Fasch.  The  very  first  phrase,  which, 
according  to  our  modem  system  (that  of  the  church  modes  would  here  make  no  es- 
sential difference),  indicates  the  key  of  C  major  and  actually  closes  in  it,  commences 
with  a  minor  triad  on  A,  thence  proceeds  to  F  major,  and  next  to  C  minor,  in  which 
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key  it  remains  until  the  last  chord.  In  the  next  two  phrases,  however*,  the  harmony 
advances  steadily  towards  the  intended  points  of  destination,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
the  two  following  phrases.  We  throw  out  these  observations  to  draw  the  student's 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  by  no  means  with  a  view  to  pronounce  a  censure  upon 
Fasch,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  composers.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  have  to  inquire  whether  Fasch  had  not  perhaps  a  special  purpose  in  view, 
which  induced  him  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  his  compositions  were  written  as  mere  exercises  for  the  musical 
academy  which  he  conducted,  and  not  intended  for  the  public  as  works  of  art,  pro- 
perly so  called.  If  he  wanted  merely  to  compose  an  exercise  for  his  singers,  no  one, 
of  course,  could  find  fault  with  his  introducing  strange  and  far-fetched  modulations 
for  that  purpose*'. 

*  How  does  Fasch  arrive,  in  the  sixth  bar,  at  the  chord  djj^fjj^ — a — e,  which  leads  him 
into  Ef  although  he  intends  to  go  to  ^  /  Ho  might  certainly  have  introduced  a — c — e  instead ; 
but  this  chord  has  already  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  phrase,  reappears  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  would  have  sounded  too  gloomy  after  d—f—a.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  effect 
a  close  in  ^,  he  required  6 — ^  ^ — b — </,  or,  firstly,  e — ^  % — 6,  which  might  induce  him  actually 
to  modulate  into  the  key  of  E  major,  which  it  reminded  him  of.  But  a  formal  modulation  into 
such  a  distant  key  was  not  desirable  *,  he  therefore  employed  a  more  equivocal  modulatory  chord; 
viz.  d%—f% — a — f,  which,  strictly  speaking  (p.  180),  does  not  belong  to  E  major.  By  this 
means,  tho  motion  of  the  bass  has  also  been  improved. 

4S  Fortieth  Exercise  : — Harmonization  of  choral  melodies  {from  Appendix  XIX}  in  the  man- 
ner explained. 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 


HIGHER   FORM   OF  CHORAL   HARMONIZATION. 


In  the  preceding  section,  our  task  assumed  a  most  simple  form ;  the  different 
parts  were  merely  employed  to  represent  the  harmony ;  suspensions  and  passing 
notes  were  rarely  introduced,  and  the  whole  accompaniment  was  adapted  as  much  as 
possible  in  subservience  to  the  melody.  This  mode  of  harmonizing  is  such  as  is 
generally  required  of  an  organist  who  has  to  lead  and  support  the  singing  of  a 
tolerably  well-practised  congregation. 

On  proceeding  to  a  higher  mode  of  treatment,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  modulation  heretofore  laid  down  ;  for  these  are  based  upon  the  nature  and  genius 
of  harmony  itself.  But  we  must  endeavour  to  improve  the  progression  of  the  parts. 
We  have  already  become  aware  that  (p.  202)  the  different  parts  are  the  Iwing 
elements  of  harmontfy  and  the  latter  is  a  mere  result  of  their  simultaneous  pK)duc- 
tion.  We  have  also  acquired  the  means  (suspensions,  passing  notes,  auxiliary 
sounds,  &c.)  of  imparting  melodious  connexion,  smoothness,  and  animation  to  our 
harmonic  combinations.  In  thb  point,  the  chorales  harmonized  in  the  last  section 
are  greatly  deficient.  If  we  compare  the  accompaniment  of  the  last  (No.  4T1) 
with  the  following  treatment  of  the  same  melody. 


472 


^^^^fci 


we  find,  that  although  the  harmony  has  scarcely  any  where  undergone  an  alteration, 
yet  the  parts  progress  in  a  much  more  independent  and  melodious  manner,  and  a 
more  animated  spirit  pervades  the  whole  accompaniment,  without  regard  to  the 
question,  whether  some  progressions,  especially  in  the  bass,  bar  3,  are  really  an  im- 
provement or  not 
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This  is  the  higher  point  at  which  we  shall  now  aim  in  the  harmonization  of  our 
chorales — no  longer  considering  the  chorale  as  a  congregaiioncU  performance,  but 
treating  it  as  an  artistic  chorus^  performed  by  four  living  voices,  each  taking  a  part 
It  is  true,  we  shall  not  yet  be  able  to  give  a  perfectly  independent  and  well-con- 
structed melody  to  each  part ;  but  we  shall,  at  least,  bestow  equal  attention  upon  all, 
and  neglect  no  individual  part,  excepting  when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  examine,  firstly, 

A.    The  Charaoter  of  the  different  Parts. 

In  characterizing  the  parts,  four-part  composition  is  justly  adopted,  as  form- 
ing the  medium  between  excess  and  insufficiency,  as  it  presents  ample  scope  for 
the  employment  of  a  variety  of  harmonies,  without  encumbering  the  composer  with 
a  superabundance  of  material.  Whence  four-part  harmony  may  be  termed  the 
normal  form  of  composition. 

The  four  parts  are  named,  as  well  as  characterized,  afler  the  four  principal  voices 
of  the  vocal  chorus.  When  there  are  more  than  four  parts  employed,  two  or  more 
of  them  are  classed  under  the  same  name. 

This  presupposed,  we  distinguish  in  every  composition  of  more  than  two  parts, 
firstly: 

Outer  (extreme)  pa^ts,  and 
Inner  (middle)  parts. 
Soprano  and  bass  are  extreme,  alto  and  tenor  are  middle  parts;  when  several 
soprano  and  bass  parts  are  introduced,  only  the  highest  or  lowest  respectively  are 
considered  as  extreme  parts. 

The  extreme  parts  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  fi*eest  scope  for  their  respective 
melodies,  the  soprano  above,  the  bass  below ;  they  may  therefore  be  more  richly 
developed,  move  in  wider  skips,  or  perform  more  extensive  runs  and  passages. 

The  upper  part  of  the  chorale,  in  the  present  form  of  harmonization,  is  the 
melody  itself  This  melody  is  the  property  of  the  church,  the  acknowledged  song  of 
the  congregation ;  as  such,  it  does  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  and  is  therefore  called 

cantus  firmus  (or  canto  fermo), 
the  established,  unalterable  song.     Next  to  the  upper  part,  the  bass  is  obviously  the 
most  fi'ee  and  effective  part. 

The  extreme  parts  are,  secondly ,  the  most  prominent,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  position,  but  also  in  respect  to  their  contents.  For  this  reason,  they  require  a 
more  careful  treatment  than  the  inner  parts ;  if  a  sacrifice  i«  to  be  made,  if  an 
insignificant  or  objectionable  progression  cannot  be  avoided,  it  must  not  take  place  in 
either  of  the  extreme  parts,  except  for  special  reasons.  This  observation  can  here 
only  apply  to  the  bass,  as  the  melody  is  not  of  our  own  making. 

The  middle  parts  are  closed  in  on  both  sides,  the  alto  by  the  tenor  and  discant, 
the  tenor  by  alto  and  bass.  They  are  therefore  less  fi'ee,  their  motion  is  confined  to 
gentle  progressions,  and  thus  they  constitute  the  quieting  and  connecting  element  of 
tlie  harmony.  In  the  chorale,  they  form  the  parts  in  which  suspensions  and  sus- 
tained sounds  are  most  fi'equent,  and  they  are  only  made  to  progress  in  wide  skips 
when  a  special  purpose  is  sought  to  be  attained. 
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On  a  closer  inspection  of  the  four  parts,  we  find  that  they  constitute  ttco  distinct 
pairs;  viz. 

Soprano  and  alto— the  female  (or  boys*)  voices ; 
Tenor  and  bass  — ^the  two  male  voices. 

In  the  first  pair,  the  soprano  is  the  upper  part ;  in  the  second,  the  tenor.  This 
observation  enables  us  to  attain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of  the  two  middle 
parts. 

We  see  that  the  tenor,  by  being  placed  below  the  two  upper  parts,  loses  that 
fireedom  of  motion  which  belongs  to  it  as  the  original  highest  male  voice.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  although  it  has  become  a  mere  middle  part,  it  is  still  disposed, 
especially  towards  the  close,  to  assume  its  original  character  and  proceed  in  a  more 
independent  manner ;  occasionally  moving  farther  away  fi*om  the  upper  parts  than 
would  otherwise  be  proper,  or  even  rising  above  the  alto  in  order  to  complete  a 
characteristic  passage. 

The  alto,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  pair ;  but  it  has  neither 
the  nuuily  power  of  the  bass,  nor  its  fi*eedom  of  motion.  Hence  assuming  essen- 
tially the  character  of  a  middle  part,  it  remains  passive  under  the  incursions  of  the 
tenor,  clings  more  closely  to  the  soprano,  and  moves  in  a  more  constrained  and  quiet 
manner,  than  any  of  the  other  parts. 

The  bass,  especially,  is  not  only  fi*ee,  but  retains  also  its  original  masculine 
and  energetic  character ;  moving  to  and  firo  by  bold  and  dignified  steps,  as  we  have 
abready  seen  in  the  first  mode  of  harmonization,  and  to  which  we  have  since  ad- 
hered. Occasionally,  also,  it  penetrates  between  the  other  parts  (No.  472),  but  in 
a  bolder  manner  than  the  tenor,  opposing  itself  singly  to  the  united  force  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

So  much,  far  the  presenty  respecting  the  character  of  the  different  parts.  It 
appears  most  strikingly  in  the  four-part  chorus  of  human  voices ;  in  a  stringed 
quartett,  the  tenor  is  represented  by  the  instrument  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
distinguishing  itself  by  its  peculiar  sonorousness ;  while  the  alto  is  represented  by 
the  second  violin,  whose  character  and  capacity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first,  to 
which  it  is  altogether  subordinate.  In  a  quartett  of  wind  instruments,  e.  ^.  of  cla- 
rionets and  bassoons,  the  higher  and  more  penetrating  of  the  bassoons  would  repre- 
sent the  tenor  part ;  each  of  the  other  instruments  is  also  more  or  less  capable  of 
sustaining  the  distinct  character  of  the  part  it  has  to  represent. 

But  with  the  pianoforte  the  case  is  different ;  here  the  character  of  the  parts, 
excepting  as  regards  the  general  difference  of  high  and  low  sounds,  is  the  same ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  neither  of  the  parts  has  any  definite  character.  This  defi- 
ciency, however,  is  compensated  by  the  free  scope  it  leaves  to  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer.  If  a  composer  has  conducted  the  parts  in  a  characteristic  manner,  the 
hearer  will  unconsciously  ascribe  that  which  Ues  merely  in  the  conduct  of  the  parts 
to  the  series  of  sounds  really  produced ;  moreover,  a  good  performer,  one  who  under- 
stands and  feels  what  he  plays,  will  find  means  to  create,  as  it  were  by  enchantment, 
that  characteristic  expression  of  which  the  instrument  appears  to  be  incaj>able. 

Finally,  the  organ  has  generally,  in  the  i»edals,  a  means  of  imparting  to  the  bass, 
at  least,  a  characteristic  and  {K)Werful  efiect. 
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B.    Application  to  the  Chorale. 


In  our  future  hannonizations  of  chorales,  we  shall  endeavour,  first,  to  infuse  a 
greater  melodic  animation  into  the  progression  of  the  parts.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  power  and  value  of  a  melody  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  its  sounds ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  rhythmical  force  would  as  certainly  be  impaired  by  too  great 
and  frequent  a  subdivision  of  the  sounds,  as  by  a  continued  succession  of  sounds  of 
the  same  value,  as  in  No.  469.  It  b  the  alternation  and  contrast  of  slow  and  quick 
progressions,  judiciously  appUed,  which  impart  variety,  animation,  and  importance  to 
the  rhythm. 

Our  next  aim  will  be  to  conduct  each  of  the  three  parts  lefl  to  us  according  to  its 
typical  character.  Here,  not  only  rhythm,  but  also  the  tonal  contents,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  fixed  by  the  general  plan  of  modulation  and  the  position  of  the 
parts,  have  to  be  specially  c(Hisidered ;  we  will  generally  assign  the  more  powerful 
and  decided  expressions  to  the  bass,  the  more  impassioned  to  the  tenor,  and  lead  the 
alto  in  a  quiet  and  subservient  manner. 

Nor  will  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  compass  of  the  different  voices,  as  it 
hkewise  materially  affects  the  character  of  the  parts.     We  shall  lead 

the  soprano  not  lower  than  c  nor  higher  than  a. 


„   aUo 
„   tenor 


» 
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only  when  the  bass  ascends  or  descends  an  octave,  or  when  the  higher  octave  may 
unhesitatingly  be  substituted  for  the  lower,  it  may  be  allowed  to  descend  below  great 
F.  By  observing  the  limits  here  prescribed,  we  obtain  also  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  secured  against  too  wide  a  dispersion  of  the  parts. 

As  an  increased  motion  of  the  parts  increases  the  momentum  of  the  whole 
composition,  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  conduct  the  parts  more  quietiy,  and  employ 
auxiliary  sounds  sparingly,  so  that  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  keep  up  the  motion, 
but  also  to  increase  it  towards  the  close. 

For  the  same  reason,  and  in  order  to  avoid  overloading  and  obscuring  the 
harmony,  we  shall  generally  abstain  from  giving  a  full  development  to  more  than  one 
part  at  a  time. 

In  the  first  chorale,  treated  according  to  the  principles  here  laid  down,  viz. 
"  Ihr  Seelen  sinkt^*  (0  souls,  despair). 
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the  concluding  sound  of  the  second  phrase  (repeated  as  a  third)  which  continues 
throu^  three  parts  of  the  measure,  attracts  our  first  attention.  A  single  chord, 
erofi  if  enriched  hy  suspensions  (as  in  No.  469)  or  other  means,  could  not  here 
suffice ;  we  required  three,  of  which  the  last  two  must  contain  the  closing  harmonies. 

In  the  first  two  phrases  only,  the  nearest  modulations  have  heen  introduced.  In 
the  third  (a  repetition  of  the  second),  the  dominant  of  D  suggested  itself,  as  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  monotony  of  a  cessation  and  mere  repetition.  But  A  major 
lies  beyond  the  circle  of  the  most  closely  related  keys ;  we  therefore  preferred  A 
minor  (the  parallel  key  of  the  subdominant  of  G),  which,  however,  is  immediately 
departed  from  in  the  next  chord  (e — ^ — b).  In  the  last  phrase,  the  key  of  the 
subdominant  has  been  touched  upon. 

The  examination  of  the  different  parts  is  left  to  the  student ;  in  the  two  middle 
phrases,  the  tenor  has  met  with  the  least  attention. 

For  our  second  example,  we  choose  one  of  Luther's  chorales  :  "  Vam  Himmel 
hoch  da  komm  ich  her*.**     (From  heaven  on  high  I  shall  descend.) 
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The  points  for  modulation  are  distinctly  indicated  in  the  melody ;  only  the  close 
of  the  second  plu-ase  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Shall  we  modulate  into  A  minor,  even 
before  we  have  proceeded  to  the  key  of  the  dominant  ?  Shall  we  close  the  second 
strain  of  a  joyful  Christmas  hymn  with  the  mournful  chord  a — c — e,  and  that, 
afler  having  just  before  heard  the  sound ^,  which  is  contradictory  to  the  key?  Wo 
prefer  the  following  mode  of  treatment : 


♦  This  chorale  pn>pcrly  belongs  to  one  of  the  churrh  modes,  but  may  Ik?  hannonized  witli- 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  system. 
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The  second  phrase  might  have  remained,  and  closed  in  C  major ;  but  this  would 
have  been  too  poor  and  monotonous.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  our  thoughts  to  A 
minor,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the  sepnd  chord  of  this  phrase.  But  we 
cannot  modulate  into  this  key  until  after  the  last  ^  (through  yjf — b — d—^  to 
a — c — e).  We  have,  however,  already  stated  our  objections  to  this  close ;  if  we 
mitst  employ  a  minor  harmony,  we  should  at  least  wish  to  avoid  it  at  the  close. 
For  this  reason  we  prefer  a  half-close  from  d—^ — a  to  a — c  $ — e.  Now  we  want 
a  chord  for  the  last  sound  but  two.  The  next  harmony  is  d—/ — a ;  it  is  intended 
to  be  the  subdominant  triad  of  A  minor ;  but  it  reminds  us  of  2>  minor,  and,  as  a 
modulation  into  A  minor  has  not  yet  taken  place,  we  proceed,  as  above,  to  D  minor, 
and  apply  the  more  pleasing  form  of  the  half-cadence. 

Here  we  have  an  opportimity  of  noticing  a  circumstance  frequently  occurring 
under  a  variety  of  forms  in  musical  composition.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
composer  at  once  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view :  in  this  case,  the  desire  remains 
imtil  an  opportunity  presents  itself     So  in  the  above  example. 

We  had  intended  to  lead  the  second  phrase  into  A  minor,  but  afterwards  were 
induced  to  introduce  a  different  modulation.  The  rejected  key  nevertheless  asserts 
its  right ;  it  appears  immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  phrase,  and 
although  repelled  by  the  sound  y  in  the  melody,  yet  it  appears  again  as  an  irregular 
•resolution  of  the  dominant  chord  y — b — d—/,  and,  immediately  after,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  phrase.  Instead  of  the  chord  y — b — d—/,  we  might  have 
introduced  y  t — b — d—/,  if  a  formal  modulation  had  been  of  importance  for  the 
motion  of  the  harmony ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  strain  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  in  the  above  example,  without  occasioning  some  impropriety  or  other ; 
thus  the  chord  a — c  f — e  and  /7,  would  have  established  the  key  of  D  minor  more 
firmly  than  was  desirable. 

We  now  come  to  the  parts.  At  the  commencement,  the  tenor  and  bass  pro- 
ceed in  unison ;  because,  otherwise,  the  middle  parts  would  have  pressed  too  closely 
against  the  melody.  The  animation  of  the  movement  begins,  first,  with  the  passing 
note  in  the  bass  towards  the  end  of  the  first  phrase,  and  becomes  more  extended 
and  flowing  in  the  third.     A  closer  examination  is  left  to  the  student. 
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Our  third  example  shall  be  the  first  strain  of  the  chorale,  "  Wunderbarer  Kdvigy 
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In  accordance  with  the  solemn  character  of  the  words*,  the  harmony  proceeds 
most  simply,  first  firom  the  tonic  to  the  dominant  Qn  the  second  chord,  the  bass  note 
^  is  a  mere  passing  note,  leading  firom  the  tonic  harmony  to  the  chord  of  the  sixth), 
firom  which  it  then  goes  to  the  tonic  of  the  relative  minor  and  its  dominant.  The 
progress  of  the  first  phrase  is  through  an  actual  modulation  into  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  by  means  of  the  elevated  and  stringent  chord  dtt—/$ — a — c$,  the 
chord  of  the  ninth,  minus  its  original  bass ;  at  the  close  of  the  second  phrase,  the 
minor  key  of  the  dominant  has  been  preferred  to  the  major,  as  being  both  more 
grave  and  more  nearly  related  to  the  principal  key.  It  is  true,  no  actual  modulation 
takes  place ;  but  it  is  still  made  prominent  enough  by  the  manner  of  its  introduction. 

In  the  first  phrases,  the  tenor  opposes  a  more  lively  motion  to  the  calm  progres- 
sion of  the  bass ;  the  latter,  however,  assumes  a  more  decided  character  towards  the 
end,  while  the  alto  gives  way  to  the  tenor  and  attaches  itself  more  closely  to  the 
melody,  with  powerfid  suspensions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  middle  parts  might  easily 
have  been  conducted  much  more  simply,  had  we  aimed  at  the  most  simple,  instead 
of  a  characteristic,  treatment  of  the  parts. 

Our  last  example  is  the  chorale,  "  Ermuntre  dich  mein  schieacher  GeisL** 
(My  feeble  heart,  come,  rouse  thyself) 
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•  The  first  stanza  commences  thus :  "  Wondcrfiil  Creator — Ruler  of  all  nations — graciously 
accept  our  praise."     The  melody  is  given  entire  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XIX. 
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In  the  preceding  example,  the  principal  object  was  the  simple  conduct  of  the 
parts ;  in  the  bass  only,  we  employed  one  or  two  passing  notes,  incidental  to  its 
gradual  progression.  Here,  a  more  lively  melodic  play  is  produced  by  passing  notes 
and  harmonic  auxiliaries. 

The  first  passing  note  has  been  introduced  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  commencement  of  a  good  diatonic  progression  in  the  bass ;  in  the  second  phrase, 
the  same  part  proceeds  through  harmonic  auxiliary  sounds,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
continuation  during  two  bars  of  bare  skips  in  fourths  and  fifths.  Now,  however,  the 
movement  has  acquired  an  increased  animation ;  therefore  the  bass,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  fifth  repetition  of  the  skip  to  the  third  (p  b — </,  d—/,  /• — a,  a — c,  and  again 
c — a),  takes  a  passing  note,  with  which  the  alto  resolves  a  suspension ;  finally^  the 
tenor  also  proceeds  through  an  intermediate  sound  fi*om  the  octave  of  the  dominant 
chord  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad.  Thus  the  motion  of  the  first  strain  of  the 
chorale  shows  a  gradual  increase  ;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  fiu*ther  increase  in 
the  second.  And  so  it  does.  The  bass  recommences  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
introducing  a  melodic  rhythmical  motiVo,  which  consists  of  two  quavers  and  a 
crotchet ;  it  is  repeated  in  the  next  and  third  phrases  by  the  tenor  (the  first  time 
reversed),  and,  in  the  last  bar  but  one,  both  by  the  tenor  and  bass.  The  rest  requires 
no  observation. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  chorale  as  a  material  in  the  education  of 
every  musician,  and  as  a  church  tune  possessing  much  influence  in  the  musical 
portion  of  divine  service,  we  will  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  subject,  and  draw  the 
attention  to  two  essential  points. 

Firstly :  peculiar  technical  difficulties. 

These  can  occur  only  in  the  melody,  when  it  either  requires  special  assistance 
from  the  harmony,  or  is  unfavourably  constructed  for  a  well-arranged  accompani- 
ment. The  former  is  the  case  when  the  melody  contains  repetitions  of  sounds  and 
passages  which  tend  to  monotony  in  the  accompaniment ;  the  latter,  when  the  melody 
proceeds  unconnectedly  by  wide  skips,  which  might  cause  a  similar  progression  of 
the  other  parts,  either  producing  collisions  between  them  and  the  melody,  or 
obli^g  them  to  remove  to  too  great  a  distance  firom  it.  All  this  must  be  consi- 
dered in  every  individual  case. 

The  repetition  of  sounds  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  explanation  of  Nos. 
461  and  469.  The  chorale,  "  Dies  sindheiligen  zehn  Gebof  (Mus.  Appendix  XXII), 
belonging  to  the  system  of  the  church  modes,  fiimishes  another  instance ;  it  com- 
mences with  the  soimd^  five  times  repeated.  As  we  know  how  many  diflerent 
harmonies  may  accompany  one  and  the  same  sound,  such  repetitions  cannot  cause 
us  any  difficulty.  The  first  strain  of  the  last-named  chorale  might,  as  one  example 
amongst  many,  be  accompanied  thus : 
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Repetitions  of  phrases  or  passages  met  with  in  many  chorales  deserve  a  still 
more  careiul  attention.  Sometimes  it  accords  best  with  the  character  of  the  chorale 
to  make  no  alteration,  or  only  a  slight  one,  in  the  modulation  of  such  repetitions. 
A  skilful  arrangement  of  nearly  related  harmonies  is  often  more  effective  than  a 
circuitous  complexity  of  distant  and  unexpected  chords.  Of  this  we  see  an  example 
in  the  second  strain  of  the  chorale,  "Wie  sch'on  leuchf  uns  der  Morgenstem.^^  (How 
brightly  shines  the  morning  star*.) 
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It  is  plain  that  this  passage  might  have  been  treated  quite  differently,  and  a 
variety  of  harmonies  introduced ;  but  a  richer  harmonic  development  would  hardly 
have  suited  the  character  of  the  chorale  so  well.  For  this  reason  also,  the  progres- 
sion of  the  middle  parts  in  the  third  and  fourth  bars  has  been  purposely  restrained. 

We  have  abready  found,  in  No.  469,  that  such  melodies  as  adhere  too  closely  to 
one  chord,  and  thereby  also  confine  the  modulation,  are  unfavourable  to  a  dignified 
liarmony  suitable  to  the  church.  This  is  again  the  case  in  the  chorale,  "  Finer  ist 
Kanig ;  Immanuel sxegeV  (One  is  the  King;  Emmanuel  conquers).  Mus.  Ap- 
pendix XIX. 
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Here  the  beginning  (a)  is  harmonized  in  three  parts,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
effect  by  the  union  of  the  soprano  and  alto ;  and  now  the  four-part  harmony  dis- 
plays itself  the  more  clearly.  At  b,  the  octave  skip  in  the  melody  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  quiet  repose  of  the  harmony,  and  is  prepared  by  a  similar  progression  in 
the  bass. 


*  The  melody  is  given  entire  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XIX. 
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The  second  point  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn,  is  the  artMc  object  of  the 
harmonization  of  the  chorale.  For  harmonies  and  melodies  are,  after  all,  merely 
the  means  by  which  we  endeavour  to  express '  our  own  feelings,  and  awaken  sym- 
pathy in  the  hearts  of  both  singers  and  hearers. 

In  free  works  of  art,  it  is  the  province  of  the  creative  artist,  through  his  inward 
inspiration  and  profound  knowledge,  to  decide  what  is  right.  The  first  can  be  deve- 
loped, but  not  immediately  communicated^  by  the  school  of  compositimi ;  the  second 
lies  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  school ;  it  must  be  acquired  by  a  study  of 
the  science  of  music,  and  a  long  practical  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of  art  and  its 
works. 

But  the  harmonization  of  the  chorale  is  not  a  free  work  of  art ;  the  melody  is 
fixed,  and  more  or  less  confines  within  its  limits  the  rhythmical  division  and  har- 
mony. We  are  therefore  only  able  to  express  what  is  ah'eady  contained  in  the 
cantus  firmtis* ;  and  only  so  far  as  this  affords  the  opportunity,  we  represent  the 
contents  and  general  character  of  the  text. 

Thus,  in  all  chorales,  as  congregational  tunes  of  the  church,  it  is  evident  that 
their  general  character  of  spiritual  edification,  and  simple  expression  of  Christian 
piety,  require  a  simple,  consistent,  but  internally  powerfiil  harmony ;  a  plain  but 
dignified  progression  of  the  parts ;  a  rhythmical  division  equally  free  from  heaviness 
and  over- excitement,  depicting  a  dignified  and  pious  sublimity.  In  the  next  place, 
however,  we  must  endeavour,  in  each  individucd  ckoraie,  to  feel  the  internal  mean- 
ing, and  to  seize  those  features  of  the  melody  upon  which  depend  the  modulation 
and  eventually  every  single  part.  This  we  shall  best  accomplish  by  pursuing  a  steady 
course  of  development,  and  not  by  an  injudicious  search  for  possible  harmonies.  Let 
us  only  diligently  examine  the  melody,  and  ascertain  what  harmonies  it  requires, 
and  then  proceed,  as  we  have  shown,  to  find  the  rest ;  always  taking,  first,  what  lies 
nearest,  never  remaining  stationary  or  employing  repetitions  without  reason,  but  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  skip  over  the  nearest  and  most  natural  progressions, 
in  order  to  introduce  more  distant,  unexpected,  or  apparently  original  ones.  It  is 
weakness,  the  weakness  of  a  mere  tyro,  to  hunt  afler  startling  and  unexpected  har- 
monies and  modulations ;  a  truly  peculiar  treatment,  if  peculiarity  be  aimed  at,  is 
such  as  is  exclusively  proper  for  the  object  in  view.  This  object  is  here  to  represent 
the  general  character  of  the  chorale,  and  no  more.  Only  when  the  student  has 
acquired  a  deeper  insight  and  greater  command  over  the  resources  of  his  art,  he  may 
undertake  to  represent,  by  the  means  which  can  be  applied  to  the  choralef ,  not  only 
the  contents  of  special  passages,  but  of  the  whole  text  of  the  song.  The  present 
task*^  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  elementary  course  of  study,  and 
may  even  afterwards  be  resumed  with  benefit. 

♦  Or  Canto  FermOy  sigiiiiying  plain  song,  or  fixed  melody.         f  Compare  Appendix  T. 

4»  Henceforth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  what  exercises  are  required,  as  they 
will  readily  suggest  themselves.  The  fi'oquent  playing,  and  careful  examination  of  the  ex- 
amples contamed  in  Nos.  469,  471,  472,  473,  475,  477,  488,  and  Nos.  XX  and  XXVI  of  the 
Musical  Appimdix,  will  prepare  the  student  for  the  subsequent  tasks,  and  are  therefore  ear- 
nestly recommended. 
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Hitherto  we  have  always  assigned  the  principal  melody  to  the  upper  part ; 
and  justly  so,  because,  being  an  extreme  part,  it  is  more  free  than  the  inner  parts, 
and  being  situated  in  a  higher  region  of  sounds,  it  is  the  most  prominent  and  effective 
of  all  the  parts. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  either  of  the  other  parts  the  seat  of  the 
principal  melody ;  in  which  case,  however,  there  are  two  points  for  consideration. 

In  ihejirit  place,  the  canto  fermo  will  not  be  so  prominent  as  in  the  upper  part ; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  conduct  the  other  parts  so  that  the  melody 
may  distinctly  predominate. 

In  the  second  place,  the  upper  part,  although  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  principal 
melody,  will  still  require  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  its  character  as  the  highest 
and  most  prominent  part.  We  must,  therefore,  bestow  special  care  upon  its  melodic 
development ;  in  the  bass,  and  still  more  in  the  middle  parts,  progressions  of  a  less 
melodic  character  may  be  admitted ;  but,  in  this  respect,  the  upper  part  must  be 
faultless. 

If  we  consider  the  means  pointed  out,  p.  26,  for  the  formation  of  a  melodious 
and  satisfactory  upper  part,  we  discover  that  they  can  no  longer  suffice.  The  accom- 
panying parts  oppose  crotchets  and  quavers  to  the  principal  melody,  which  also 
consists  of  the  same  durations  of  sound.  This  similarity  of  rhythm  and  the  simul- 
taneous commencement  and  cessation  of  the  motion  in  all  the  parts,  leave  us  but 
little  hope  of  rendering  the  canto  fermo  sufficiently  prominent,  when  removed  from 
the  upper  part.  To  effect  this,  however,  other  means  applicable  to  a  higher  form 
would  be  necessary.  Still  this  higher  form  requires  preliminary  practice,  which  may 
be  favourably  conunenced  here.     A  brief  explanation  will  suffice. 

If  it  depend  upon  our  choice  in  which  of  the  three  lower  parts  the  canto  fermo 
shall  appear,  we  must  first  take  the  pitch  into  consideration.  If  the  melody  contain 
the  higher  sounds,  it  will  be  better  suited  to  the  tenor  tiian  the  alto  or  bass,  unless 
the  chorale  be  transposed  into  a  lower  key. 

The  character  of  the  melody  is  the  next  consideration.  A  calmly  flowing 
melody  suits  the  Alto;  for  a  more  lively  one,  tending  to  the  higher  sounds,  the  Tenor 
is  preferable ;  and  for  one  proceeding  by  great  intervals,  descending  to  the  lower 
sounds,  the  Bass.  Moreover,  the  tenor,  as  the  upper  voice  of  the  lower  pair,  is 
generally  to  be  preferred  for  the  canto  fermo,  when  it  is  not  in  the  soprano. 

Our  choice  being  decided,  or  the  part  in  wliich  the  melody  is  to  appear  being 
previously  determined,  we  then,  as  usual,  settle  the  plan  of  the  modulations, 
arrange  the  harmony,  and  endeavour,  above  all,  to  conduct  the  new  upper  part  in 
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the  most  connected,  regular,  and  unobtrusive  manner  possible, — in  every  case,  how- 
ever, fiiultlessly.  When  the  design  of  the  harmony  is  opposed  to  this,  we  must 
select  other  and  more  &vourable  positions  of  the  chords.  When  the  upper  part  is 
thus  arranged,  we  complete  the  composition  by  filling  up  the  other  parts.  A  little 
practice  will,  however,  soon  create  fecility  in  a  simultaneous  examination  of  all  the 
parts,  and  their  proper  treatment. 


A.  The  Canto  Fermo  in  the  Alto. 

We  select  for  our  example  the  second  melody  of  the  chorale,  "  Aiu  tiefer  Noth 
tckreV  ich  zu  dir"  (In  deep  despair  I  cry  to  Thee).  The  other  and  more  cha- 
racteristic melody  of  the  same  chorale  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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On  examining  the  canto  fermo  in  the  Alto,  we  find  the  region  of  sound  in  which 
it  moves,  and  the  general  quiet  character  of  the  melody  suitable  for  this  part ; 
only,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  bars,  we  observe  progressions  which  would  produce 
a  better  effect  in  a  tenor  part  Before  we  enter  into  a  detailed  examination,  we  will 
take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  whole.  In  doing  so,  we  observe  that  this  our 
first  attempt  confirms  in  every  respect  our  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent means  to  give  the  desired  prominence  to  the  canto  fermo,  when  situated  between 
the  other  parts.  Here  every  part,  especially  the  soprano,  is  obviously  more  richly 
developed  than  the  canto  fermo  itself     Had  we  objected  to  this,  and  written  thus ; 
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the  parts  would  all  have  mingled  in  an  equal  and  undistinguishable  mass  of  sounds, 
in  which  no  part  could  be  discovered  as  more  prominent  than  the  rest.  However, 
our  present  exercises  are  preliminary  to  more  satis&ctory  forms  of  composition.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  chorale  No.  481. 

The  first  phrase  might  have  closed  in  G  major ;  but  this  key  is  reserved  for  the 
dose  of  the  strain.  We  therefore  chose  the  relative  minor,  and  made  a  half-close 
upon  the  dominant  The  remaining  harmonies  follow,  and  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed principle.     We  must  now  attend  to  the  upper  part. 

In  No.  482,  we  see  the  result  of  following  and  imitating  the  canto  fermo  too 
closely;  in  order  to  avoid  this  confusion,  we  commence  with  a  motivo  (a)  upon  the 
third,  which  b  repeated  immediately  afler  (^) ;  the  melody  then  rises  to  its  highest 
point,  whence,  according  to  the  laws  of  melody,  it  descends  to  the  close.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  half-close,  and  the  last  sound,  dtj  moreover  requires  to  be  resolved 
into  the  sound  above :  therefore  the  melody  rises  once  more  (through  a  repetition 
of  its  first  motivo)  to  the  highest  point,  in  order  to  descend  efifectively  to  the  full 
dose  at  the  end  of  the  first  strain. 

}n  the  last  bars  of  the  second  strain,  we  see  the  upper  part  again  perform  the 
same  movement ;  only  the  final  descent  takes  place  more  gradually,  though  not  less 
decidedly.  Previously  to  this,  however,  and  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  stram,  the  motion  is  much  more  gentle,  on  account  of  the  first  strain  having 
terminated  in  so  energetic  a  manner  as  to  make  a  short  repose  desirable. 

But  while  the  upper  part  moves  in  a  more  subdued  manner,  the  bass  and  tenor 
assume  greater  animation ;  the  tenor  especially  manifests  its  original  masculine 
vigour  in  various  energetic  progressions,  as  in  the  third  bar  from  the  end,  where  it 
serves  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  steady  descent  of  the  bass  and  the  sudden 
ascent  of  the  canto  fermo.  It  is  true,  this  progression  of  the  tenor  might  not  always 
be  the  most  proper ;  its  energy  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear  over- 
strained ;  here,  however,  it  appears  appUcable,  although  it  might  easily  be  subdued. 


B.  The  Canto  Fermo  in  the  Tenor. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  tenor,  as  the  higher  of  the  male  voices,  is  more 
fit  to  sustain  the  canto  fermo  than  the  alto.  On  looking  at  the  position  of  the  tenor, 
we  see  that,  by  its  becoming  the  seat  of  the  canto  firmo,  the  bass  below  is  separated 
from  the  other  parts,  while  the  soprano  and  alto  remain  closely  connected.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  bass,  in  its  isolated  position,  is  more  distinctly  heard,  and 
therefore   requires  to   be   treated  even   more   carefully   than  would  otherwise   he 
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ilecessary ;  the  two  upper  parts,  however,  unite  more  closely  for  mutual  support. 
Although  well  founded,  this  observation  must  not  be  considered  as  a  general  and 
binding  law,  but  merely  as  a  useful  hint. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  canto  fermo  in  the  alto,  which  sepa- 
rates the  upper  part  from  the  lower  pair ;  but  as  the  upper  part  requires,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  more  careful  and  considerate  treatment,  such  observation  would 
have  been  superfluous. 

Almost  all  melodies  are  suited  for  the  tenor,  but  more  especially  those  which 
move  in  a  higher  region  of  sounds.  As  an  example,  we  give  No.  461,  with  the 
canto  fermo  in  the  tenor. 
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Minute  explanations  on  this  composition  are  not  required.  The  student  may 
examine  the  modulation  and  management  of  the  parts,  always  searching  for  reasons, 
where  he  detects  a  deviation  from  the  general  rule.  The  first  two  chords,  as  well  as 
the  first  two  sounds  in  the  upper  part,  were  suggested  by  the  commencement  and 
progression  of  the  canto  ferma  Why  does  not  the  soprano  proceed  to  c  in  the 
third  chord  ?  That  would  either  have  caused  a  fiJse  progression,  or  have  led  us  too 
early  into  B  b  major.  We,  therefore,  preferred  leading  it  through  c,  as  a  passing 
note  to  (/,  and  thence  carried  it  up  to  y,  in  order  to  oppose  it  more  effectively  to  the 
gradually  ascending  canto  fermo.  These  observations  will  apply  to  the  remainder  of 
this  exercise. 

C.    The  Canto  Fermo  in  the  Bass. 

The  transposition  of  the  canto  fermo  into  the  bass  is  generally  attended  with  an 
unpleasant  consequence,  which  may  be  concealed,  but  cannot  be  avoided.  Choral 
melodies  having  been  originally  composed  for  an  upper  part,  soprano  or  tenor,  the 
different  strains  usually  terminate  with  a  progression  to  the  second  below  or  above, 
as  in  the  preceding  melody,  c — d,  c — d,  a — y,  but  very  rarely  with  a  skip  to  the 
fourth  or  fiflh.  Now,  as,  according  to  the  rule  hitherto  observed,  a  full,  perfect  close 
requires  the  bass  to  proceed  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  it  follows  that  it  will 
almost  always  be  impossible  to  effect  a  perfect  close,  when  the  canto  fermo  becomes 
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the  bass.  This  evil  becomes  more  serious  when  the  imperfect  close  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  strain,  or  even  at  the  final  termination ;  and  this,  also,  will  gene- 
rally be  the  case. 

By  what  means  can  we  strengthen  the  weakened  closes  ?  Firstly,  by  extending 
the  dose ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  introduction  of  an  organ  point  Both  expedienta 
will  of  course  have  to  be  but  sparingly  resorted  to,  if  the  chorale  is  to  retain  its 
original  character.  It  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the  chorale  that  a  short  organ 
point  will  be  found  most  suitable ;  but  even  here  it  cannot  always  be  appHed. 

We  will  take,  for  an  example,  our  first  melody,  No.  450.  On  account  of  ita 
rising  so  high  (up  to  «b),  it  is  less  suited  for  the  bass ;  the  question  therefore  is, 
how  to  overcome  this  disadvantage. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  lower  octave  has  been  added,  with  a  view 
to  support  the  canto  fermo.  We  know  that  such  an  addition  does  not  affect  the 
harmony. 

The  plan  of  modulation  is  the  same  as  in  No.  450,  only  in  the  third  phrase  an 
alteration  becomes  necessary ;  because,  the  last  sound  of  the  bass  being  c,  a  close  in 
the  key  of  F  major  would  have  obliged  us  to  close  with  a  chord  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  {c—f- — a).  Consequently,  no  other  way  was  left  but  to  treat  c  as  the  root 
of  the  last  chord,  and  close  with  a  tonic  triad  in  C  minor,  the  parallel  of  the  sub- 
dominant. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  firom  which  we  can  comprehend  the  whole  operation. 
It  is  clear  that  the  canto  fermo  in  the  bass  merely  provides  us  with  a  melodiously 
arranged  series  of  sounds,  upon  which  we  have  chords  containing  three  other  melo- 
dious successions.     What  chords  shall  we  employ  ? 

Each  sound  of  the  bass  may  be  the  root  of  a  triad,  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  a 
chord  of  the  ninth :  secondly  ;  it  may  be  an  interval  of  an  inverted  chord :  thirdly  ; 
it  may  be  no  interval  of  a  chord,  but  merely  a  suspension,  passing  note,  anticipation, 
&c.  Which  of  all  these  possible  harmonies  shall  we  select  ?  First ;  those  which  are 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  modulation  decided  upon ;  and  next,  those  which 
he  nearest,  or  appear  most  proper.     Thus  our  first  phrase  closes  with  the  inverted 
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dominant  chord  and  tonic  triad  ;  it  commences  with  the  triad  upon  the  dominant 
(apparently  in  F  major),  then,  while  the  bass  remains  stationary,  the  dominant 
chord  of  this  key  is  introduced,  which,  instead  of  resolving  itself,  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  dominant  chord  of  the  principal  key,  and  thence  to  the  tonic  triad.  This  com- 
mencement with  an  organ  point  forms  a  pre-intimation  of  the  end.  The  next  ex- 
plains itself 

Turning  to  the  management  of  the  parts,  we  find  that,  the  bass  being  situated  so 
high,  the  other  parts  also  are  forced  into  a  higher  position,  and  have  less  room  for 
play.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  almost  compelled  to  move  more  gently  and  quietly, 
which  is  especially  to  be  observed  in  the  upper  part ;  and  this  appears  also  more  in 
keeping  with  the  grave  character  of  the  bass,  which  has  become  the  principal  part. 
Did  we  even  possess  means  of  imparting  greater  animation  to  the  accompanying  parts, 
such  as  we  shall  acquire  hereafter,  we  should  prefer  the  above  simple  treatment,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  meaning  of  this  chorale.  This  point,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  yet  decide,  as  our  present  operations  are  mere  exercises,  preliminary 
to  a  future  series  of  artistic  forms. 
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HARMONIZATION   OP   CHORALES   IN   MORE   OR  LESS  THAN   POUR   PARTS. 


All  that  is  most  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the  chorale  for  less  or  more  than 
four  voices,  has  been  already  said  in  the  tenth  division  of  the  first  book.  A  few 
points,  however,  remain  to  be  considered. 

A.     The  Chorale  harmonized  in  less  than  Four  Parts. 

The  chorale  has  the  greater  need  of  a  full,  consequently  a  four-part  harmony,  at 
least ;  inasmuch  as,  both  melodically  and  rhythmically,  it  is  less  richly  developed  than 
most  other  forms  of  composition.  For  this  reason,  a  three  or  two  part  harmony  can 
only,  under  special  circumstances,  be  preferable  and  admissible ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
absolutely  impossible  to  treat  a  melody  properly  in  two  parts  only. 

The  reasons  which  may  lead  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  parts  are  either  external, 
when  there  are  only  two  or  three  singers  ;  or  internal,  when  a  less  massive  accom- 
paniment appears  more  suitable  for  a  special  chorale  ;  also,  when  it  is  desired  to  give 
to  the  parts  more  room  for  a  free  and  melodious  play ;  or  when  a  special  combination 
of  voices,  as  two  female  voices  and  a  bass,  two  male  voices  and  a  soprano,  &c.  may 
be  considered  preferable  to  the  usual  four-part  arrangement. 

In  all  these  cases,  only  such  harmonies  and  modulations  should  be  introduced  as 
are  within  the  reach  of  two  or  three  parts.  Many  modulatory  turns,  which  in  four- 
part  harmony  would  be  proper  and  good,  must  be  avoided,  and  others  substituted 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  advisable.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  parts  will  require  redoubled  attention,  as  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  points  will  be  the  more  readily  perceived,  the  fewer  parts  there  are  to 
divide  the  hearer's  attention. 

1.    Harmonization  in  Two  Parts. 

In  a  two-part  arrangement,  the  accompanying  part  must  be  treated  very  simply, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  strong  an  opposition  to  the  melody.  It  will  be  best  to  keep  the 
two  parts  as  closely  as  possible  together,  and  to  employ  such  intervals  as  will  best  in- 
dicate the  harmony.  Thus  the  chorale  No.  476  might  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner: 
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The  second  and  third  phrases  commence  with  a  suspension,  on  the  supposition 
that  no  interval  of  rest  occurs  between  the  close  of  each  phrase  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next. 

When,  however,  there  are  special  reasons  for  employing  two  parts  which  are  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  from  each  other  and  do  not  easily  blend,  it  appears  better  to  treat 
the  accompanying  part  in  a  more  characteristic  and  independent  manner.  Thus  the 
above  harmony  would  be  suited  for  a  soprano  and  alto,  or  tenor  and  bass ;  but  for  a 
soprano  and  bass,  such  a  treatment  as  this 
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would  be  preferable ;  although,  in  the  triads  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  phrases, 
the  third  would  be  wanting. 


2.     Harmonization  in  Three  Parts. 

In  three-part  composition,  we  are  not  only  enabled  to  employ  a  richer  harmony, 
but  also  to  treat  the  parts  in  a  more  free  and  effective  manner.  For  the  two  parts 
which  are  at  our  command  offer  sufficient  means  to  impart  a  decided  character  to  the 
harmony  ;  and  each  having  more  scope  for  play,  we  may,  by  a  richer  melodical  de- 
velopment, compensate  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  chords,  which,  as  we  know,  can- 
not always  be  avoided  in  three-part  harmony. 

We  must,  however,  always  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  chorale 
which  we  have  to  treat.  Sometimes  a  most  simple  harmonization  is  as  good  and 
effective  in  three  parts  as  in  four ;  this  we  may  see  here : 
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in  which  the  example  No.  476  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  parts,  without  any 
sensible  loss. 

In  the  following  three-part  harmonization  of  the  chorale  No.  450,  which  has  al- 
ready been  harmonized  in  No.  484,  the  parts  are  treated  with  more  richness  and 
animation : 
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The  dose  in  C  minor  at  the  end  of  the  third  phrase  seems  rather  strange ;  it  was 
introduced  because  the  dominant  close  had  been  employed  just  before.  But  we  ob- 
serve that  the  third  phrase  terminates  with  the  octave  c — e  in  the  tenor  and  soprano, 

and  that  the  same  parts  recommence  in  the  next  strain,  with  the  octave  ^b — ^b. 

Is  this  permitted  ? 

Yes.  The  dose  at  the  end  of  the  third  phrase  separates  it  from  the  rest,  so  that 
the  latter  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  independent  movement. 

In  three-part  harmonization  also,  the  canto  fermo  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
or  middle  part.  As  this  requires  no  fiurther  explanation  than  those  already  given, 
we  content  ourselves  with  an  example.     Here 
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the  canto  fermo  of  the  preceding  chorale  is  sustained  by  the  tenor,  and  the  melody 
of  the  latter  has  been  assigned  to  the  soprano.  The  whole  harmony  remains  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  alteration  in  the  third  bar,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  avoidance  of  a  succession  of  fifths,  and  in  the  last  bar,  in  order  to  effect  a  per- 
fect close. 
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B.    Harmonization  in  more  than  Four  Parts. 

Tliat  four  parts  are  quite  sufficient  for  an  effective  harmony,  has  been  already 
demonstrated.  It  will  therefore  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  advisable  to  employ  more 
than  four  parts  in  the  harmonization  of  chorales,  though  a  fifth  part  may  sometimes 
be  added  in  the  last  phrase  and  final  chords,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  more  powerful 
dose.  In  either  case,  the  explanations  given  in  the  tenth  division  of  the  first  book 
will  be  sufficient. 

CoNCLUDiNO  Observation. 

We  must  not  close  this  section  without  reminding  the  student  that  the  preceding 
chorales  have  not  been  harmonized  with  the  special  purpose  of  being  performed  in 
church.  When  it  is  intended  to  lead  a  congregation  during  divine  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  generally  to  abstain  from  every  internal  embellishment  of  the  harmony  ; 
nor  will  an  accompaniment  in  less  than  four  parts,  or  a  transposition  of  the  canto 
fermo,  scarcely  ever  be  found  suitable.  Upon  these  points  the  organ  student  must 
seek  advice*  from  those  sources  which  afford  instruction  upon  that  special  subject 
The  object  here  in  view  is  purely  artistic ;  t.  e.  so  far  as  art  is  sufficient  in  itself,  and 
not  subservient  to  extraneous  purposes.  Therefore  it  is  indifferent  w^hether  the  pre- 
ceding chorales  are,  or  are  not,  suitable  for  public  worship.  He  who  wants  harmonized 
chorales  for  this  purpose,  may  find  them  in  the  numerous  collections  specially  intended 
to  be  used  in  churches. 

*  Turk's  and  Becker's  Instructions  arc  recommended. 
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SEVENTH  SECTION. 


TRIAL   OF    HARMONIC   SKILL  IN   THE   CHORALE. 


It  has  been  repeatedly  intimated  that  a  chorale  (as  well  as  any  other  melody) 
may  be  harmonized  in  many  very  different  ways ;  that  no  harmonic  treatment  can 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  the  best,  far  less  the  only  correct  one ;  but  that  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  the  one  may  claim  a  preference, 
while  for  a  different  purpose,  and  under  different  circumstances,  another  may  be  more 
suitable.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  harmonize  any  given 
melody  in  many  different  ways. 

The  information  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  we  have  nothing  new  to  communicate.  But  we  think  it  advisable  once  more  to 
remind  the  student  that  no  exercise  is  better  calculated  to  test  the  knowledge  and 
skill  previously  acquired,  than  the  trial  of  as  many  possible  ways  as  we  can  find  for 
harmonizing  a  melody.  For  this  reason,  we  think  that  a  few  practical  hints,  showing 
how  to  find  out  and  carry  through  a  variety  of  harmonizations,  will  be  acceptable  to 
many,  and  incite  to  &rther  efforts. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  harmonic  treatment  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
hitherto  observed.  Every  thing  that  is  harsh,  feeble,  or  unnaturally  overstrained,  is 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  But  experience  shows  that,  in  our  zeal  to  find  new  ways, 
we  are  easily  and  insensibly  led  beyond  the  boundaries  of  what  is  good  and  proper. 
We  therefore  seriously  advise — 

That  the  exercises  pointed  out  in  this  section  be  not  undertaken  until  suf- 
ficient knowledge  and  skill  have  been  acquired  in  writing  a  single  har- 
monic accompaniment  to  a  number  of  different  chorales*. 

Then  only — and  better  too  late  than  too  soon — ^the  student  may  select  a  few 
melodies  to  test  his  powers,  and  should  seek  honor  and  reward,  not  in  the  number, 
but  in  the  merit  of  the  harmonizations.     But  to  proceed. 

In  what  does  the  variety  of  harmonization  consist?  We  distinguish  an  external 
and  internal  variety.  • 

The  external  variety  of  a  choral  accompaniment  may  consist  in  the  number  of 
parts  employed,  or  in  the  position  of  the  canto  fermo.  A  chorale  may  be  harmo- 
nized in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts ;  in  each  case,  the  canto  fermo  may  be 
situated  in  the  upper,  lower,  or  one  of  the  middle  parts,  &c.  All  these  forms  pre- 
sent a  number  of  useful  exercises,  and  should  be  practised  with  diligence :  but  here 
they  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  four-part  har- 
monies, with  the  canto  fermo  in  the  upper  part. 


*  Or  good  old  Psalm  Tunes,  if  no  collection  of  chorales  be  at  hand. — Tr. 
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The  internal  variety  of  harmonization,  to  which  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves, 
consists  in  the  invention  of  different  plans  of  modulation,  in  the  employment  of  dif- 
ferent harmonies,  and  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  treatment  of  the  different  parts. 
The  most  easy,  and  therefore  for  our  present  purpose  the  least  important,  part  of  the 
task  is  the  conduct  of  the  parts ;  for  the  essential  contents  of  these  parts  depend  upon 
the  choice  of  the  harmonies.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  make  it  a  special  object,  but 
merely  conduct  the  parts  in  a  melodious  and  generally  proper  manner,  with  an  occa- 
sional hint  when  necessary. 

Our  object,  then,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  invention  and  application  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  modulation  and  harmony.  How  shall  we  always  find  new  modula- 
tions and  hannonies  so  methodically  as  not  to  depend  upon  chance  discoveries,  or 
expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  going  altogether  astray  ?     This  we  intend  to  show. 

The  general  mode  of  operati<m  is  the  same  as  hitherto  observed.  We  first  ascer- 
tain the  key  in  which  the  melody  is  set,  and  then  decide  upon  the  closes  and  chief 
points  of  modulation.  But,  although  the  original  key,  with  the  modulation  required 
by  it,  is  generally  the  most  proper  and  suitable,  yet  it  may,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, be  thought  proper  to  harmonize  a  chorale  in  a  different  key  from  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  composed ;  or  at  least  to  connect  the  hannony  more  closely 
with  it.     Thus  we  see  here 
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the  chorale,  "  Ach  Gott  und  Herry"  which  is  evidently  in  the  key  of  C  major,  con- 
nected with  A  minor  so  closely,  that  it  is  almost  doubtful  which  is  the  principal  key^. 


*  This  example  is  taken  from  the  Evangel.  Choral  und  Orgelbueh  (see  note  of  the  translator, 
p.  280) ;  the  idea  of  treating  it  in  this  manner  arose  from  the  fcding  that  the  usual  mode  of 
harmonizing  it  in  the  dear  and  joyful  key  of  C  major  is  altogether  improper  and  contradictory 
to  the  contents  of  the  text. 

It  is  easily  perceived  that  such  a  treatment  is  not  suited  to  divine  worship,  which  may  be 
said  of  many  other  pieces  contained  in  the  same  work,  as  it  originates  in  an  idea  totally  distinct 
from  such  an  appUcation.  For  this  most  important  and  sacred  purpose,  we  possess  a  number 
of  other  and  some  very  excellent  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  would  be  sadly  misun- 
derstood,  wore  it  supposed  that  he  wishes  to  hold  up  as  models  his  own  compositions,  especially 
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It  commences  in  A  minor,  or  at  least  with  a  triad  indicating  that  key,  into  which  a 
most  decided  modulation  takes  place  in  the  second  phrase.  The  third  phrase,  and 
with  it  the  first  strain  of  the  chorale,  terminates  in  E  minor,  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstancesf,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  close  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key. 
In  the  two  following  phrases,  the  modulation  turns  to  C  major ;  but  here  this  key 
appears  rather  to  be  the  parallel  of  the  substituted  key  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
phrase  that  it  decidedly  asserts  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  original  principal  key. 
How  &r  the  harmony  and  conduct  of  the  parts  is,  in  all  its  details,  especiaUy  as  re- 
gards the  suspensions  at  the  end  of  the  phrases,  in  accordance  with  the  attributes  of 
the  chorale,  we  have  not  here  to  inquire. 

A  treatment  like  the  above,  in  which  the  whole  harmony  is,  as  it  were,  removed 
from  its  basis,  should  only  be  attempted  after  all  the  other  possible  forms  of  accom- 
paniment have  been  exhausted :  for  the  present,  we  will  therefore  enter  no  &rther 
into  it,  but  resume  our  first  task. 

Having  determined  the  principal  key,  we  inquire  what  modulation  will  suit  the 
dose  of  each  phrase ;  taking,  first,  those  which  lie  nearest,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
the  more  distant  ones. 

When  these  boundary  marks  are  fixed,  we  proceed  to  choose,  first,  the  harmonies 
that  lie  nearest ;  next,  those  which  are  most  suitable  ;  and,  lastly,  all  that  are  unob- 
jectionable. Every  important  alteration  will  open  a  new  road ;  and,  in  the  bass, 
especially,  we  shall  meet  with  motivos  exercising  a  powerfiil  influence  over  the 
modulation  and  progression  of  the  parts. 

AHer  these  introductory  remarks,  we  enter  at  once  upon  our  first  trial.  We 
choose  the  chorale,  "  Nun  ruhen  aUe  Wdlder  "  (**  All  Nature  is  reposing").  Musical 
Appendix  XXI,  because  it  contains,  in  the  smallest  space,  the  greatest  number  of 
repetitions ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  phrases  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  and  second,  and 
the  first  four  sounds  of  the  third  phrase  are  repeated  in  the  sixth.  In  other  resjiects, 
there  are  many  chorales  more  favorable  for  a  trial  of  this  kind,  because  they  admit  of 
greater  variety  in  the  harironization. 

We  give,  however,  only  the  beginnings,  with  some  hints,  leaving  the  completion 
to  the  student. 


those  contained  in  a  work  which  he  ia  at  present  by  no  means  prepared  to  defend  in  all  its  parts. 
They  have  been  inserted  unassumingly  as  examples  lying  near  at  hand,  and  containing  the  ne- 
cessary material  for  the  illustration  of  the  rules.  As  yet,  no  models  are  required ;  they  will  be 
given  or  pointed  out  hereafter. 

t  The  modulation  would  have  assumed  a  still  more  decidedly  minor  aspect,  had  the  first 
and  third  phrases  terminated  in  this  manner  : 
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\^^^^ 

^m 
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The  first  phrase  remains  most  naturally  in  the  principal  key  : 
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492 


Here  we  have  accompanied  the  first  two  sounds  of  the  melody  with  the  tonic 
triad ;  the  bass  performs  a  skip  into  the  higher  octave,  and  then  gradually  descends, 
thus  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  upper  part. 

Let  us  now  try  to  lead  it  in  the  opposite  direction : 

jUl     I        I       J        J: 


493 


The  bass  makes  an  adventurous  ascent,  and  forces  the  middle  parts  agiunst  the 
melody.  If  we  would  commence  thus,  we  should  restrain  this  excess  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase: 


494 


But  let  us  return  to  No.  493.  The  exaggeration  in  the  progression  of  the  bass 
consists  chiefly  in  the  last  step  firom  b  to  d,  which  forces  the  middle  parts  to  a  sudden 
ascent,  in  consequence  of  their  beginning  too  low.  This  observation  leads  us  to  anew 
treatment  of  the  subject : 


495 


1  nlU^   i  ^  ^ 


i 


or  the  bass  might  have  proceeded  to  the  fourth  below,  thus : 

or 

iF^rtrtt m P ■ # ■ n 

496 


aa^  I  r  f  r  iLt-Li  f  c  ui 

6         7        7  6  /        7 
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In  all  these  cases,  it  would  be  advisable  (as  in  No.  494)  to  avoid  wide  skips  in  the 
second  phrase. 

In  the  above  harmonizations,  the  progression  of  the  bass  consists  of  great  inter- 
vals ;  let  us  now  try  to  conduct  this  part  more  smoothly  : 


fe 
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P 


^ 


f   r   cj''^^ 


r 


m^hi-n  H^^^^ 


r 


Here  the  bass  first  ascends  to  the  octave  above,  as  in  No.  492  ;  thence,  however,  it 
does  not  again  proceed  to  the  root  of  the  next  chord,  but  descends  diatonically  to 
the  third.     We  might  feel  induced  to  continue  this  motion.     Here 


498 


we  see  the  bass  first  descend  chromatically,  and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  reascend 
diatonically.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  the  chromatic  descent  of  the 
bass,  at  e  ;  had  we  continued  it  one  step  ^ulher. 


'm 
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f=U' 


I ^ 


\^. 


^ 


2     i     i 


I 


i 


t 


1 


we  should  have  been  able  to  close  in  the  principal  key,  instead  of  modulating  so  soon 
into  the  parallel  key.  Had  we  commenced  the  harmonization  of  the  chorale  in  either 
of  these  ways,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  continue  the  chromatic  progression  of  the 
bass  in  the  next  phrase ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  change  its  motion  altogether.  Tlie 
best  way  would  be  to  make  the  bass  proceed  diatonically,  tlius  : 


floo 


B!»- 


'363  T^^       ^  6 


r 


SE 


^ 


6 


t 


or,  if  N(».  498  were  to  be  continued,  we  might  emf>loy  the  last  series  of  quavers  as  a 
motivo  in  the  bass  : 
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501 


But  here  we  break  off,  that  we  may  adhere  to  our  purpose  merely  to  offer 
hints.  All  the  above  harmonizations  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  first 
two  sounds  of  the  melody  were  to  be  accompanied  by  the  triad  of  G,  or  one  of  its 
inversions.     We  shall  now  introduce  a  gradual  change  of  modulation. 

In  the  first  chord,  we  shall  still  retain  the  tonic  harmony ;  but  the  second  shall 
have  a  new  harmony.  What  can  the  sound  ^  be  ?  Firstly,  the  root  of  a  6hord ;  as  such 
we  have  treated  it  hitherto :  secondly^  the  third  :  and,  thirdly,  the  fifth.  As  third, 
it  leads  to  the  relative  minor ;  as  fiflh,  to  the  subdominant  key.  The  latter  lies 
nearest ;  but  how  are  we  to  proceed  ?  Seb.  Bach  has  solved  this  question  for  us  in 
four  different  ways* : 


502 


fj\^^  rx\l\\i\im 


m 


ii     1     1    rkll 


r 


fxrr~r^ 


r 


mPhiih 


il';iji'jifV;ii/i/^4U^^^ 


rrxrr 


to  which  we  will  add  a  fiflh  example  : 


J'l'ii'^i'.' 
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m 


1  J-^ 


if 


*  The  accompaniment  at  a  stands  originally  in  the  key  of  ^  |7  major ;  that  at  ^,  in  ^  |7  major ; 
the  one  at  <?,  in  ^j^  major ;  and  that  at  d^  in  .^  major.      We  have  txanspoflod  all  into  the  same  , 
key,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison. 
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in  which  the  parts  might  have  been  conducted  in  a  more  simple  manner,  had  it  been 
preferred.  Bach  has  solved  the  question  at  a  in  the  most  simple  manner  ;  the  ac- 
companiment at  c  has  the  same  modulation  as  that  at.^,  but  the  conduct  of  the  parts 
is  more  energetic  :  at  (/,  Uie  bass  continues  its  descending  progression,  and  leads  to  a 
chord  of  the  sixth,  belonging  to  E  minor.  In  this  key.  Bach  should  and  would  have 
continued,  had  not  the  two  d\  in  the  melody 


504 


prevented  him  from  doing  so.  He  could  therefore  only  introduce  the  tonic  triad  of 
E  minor;  but,  feeling  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  close  of  the  first  phrase,  he 
leads  the  modulation  again  to  the  dominant  of  the  key  which  he  was  forced  to  leave. 
We  see,  from  the  close  at  (/,  No.  602,  that  a  phrase  may  also  terminate  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  Of  course,  this  deviation  from  the  rule  must  either  be  justified  by 
the  text,  or  be  intended  to  serve  some  special  purposes.  If  the  latter  were  of  sufficient 
importance,  we  should  not  even  hesitate  to  terminate  a  strain  with  the  chord  of  the 
seventh,  or  one  of  its  inversions  ;  e,  g. 
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t-J— — ^H^ 


P 


I 


^^^E^ 


^TN 


£ 


^ 


r^=f^^i^-r^^^^ 


I 


for  although  the  different  phrases  are  generally  to  be  considered  as  separate  rhyth- 
mical sections,  yet  they  form  parts  of  a  whole,  and  are,  moreover,  connected  by  the 
sense  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  set. 

In  No.  497,  the  subdominant  was  only  incidentally  introduced.     Here 
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we  have  decidedly  modulated  into  that  key,  and  retained  the  sound  c  even  a  step 
farther  in  the  form  of  a  suspension.     It  is  true,  the  whole  section  (which  might  per- 
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haps  form  the  third  phrase  of  No.  497)  has  assumed  a  strange  appearance  ;  hut  this 
we  have  not  here  to  take  into  consideration^. 

We  will  pursue  this  course  no  ^ulher,  but  enter  upon  a  new  one  by  making  the 
second  sound  of  the  melody  the  third  of  a  chord.  Of  what  chord  ?  of  the  third  upon 
e,  or  upon  eh^  The  latter  would  not  remind  us  of  the  key  of  j^b  major,  because 
b  has  appeared,  and  reappears  soon  after — but  of  C  minor.  It  is  true  this  key  is 
very  remote  from  the  one  in  which  we  have  started,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
fend its  appearance  amongst  the  other  harmonies,  except  it  be  for  a  special  purpose, 
when  it  might  possibly  be  introduced  in  this  manner  : 
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J^^    I  J 


i     i 


<Tf-M^#f 


/TN 


n^^l?!  If'  cr/^ 


Jlk^    i 


At  all  events,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  consider  the  sound  ^  as  the  third  of  ^. 
This  would  lead  us  to  the  relative  minor  of  the  principal  key.     Here 
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it  is  slightly  touched  upon,  but  soon  relinquished.      Seb.  Bach  has,  on  the  contrary, 
in  five  different  harmonizations  (of  the  fourth  phrase). 


*  After  all  the  preceding  explanations,  the  examination  of  doubtful  cases  may  be  left  to  the 
student.  He  may  ask  himself  whether  the  resolution  of  the  double  suspension,  at  a,  into  a  dif- 
ferent chord,  or  the  omission  of  the  resolution  of  the  sound  b  (the  third  of  the  chord  of  the 
ninth),  and  its  suspension  and  resolution,  at  «, — ^fSuther,  whether  the  ascent  of  the  seventh,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  phrase  but  one  of  No.  490,  and  the  consecutive  fifths  arising  from  it,  aro 
admissible  and  justifiable,  if  not  generally,  at  least  under  prevailing  circimistances.  We  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  in  aU  such  cases  a  general  expression  of  approbation  or  censure  amounts 
to  nothing ;  that  everywhere  the  circumstances  and  purpose  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  that,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  clearest  forms  and  combi- 
nations are  preferable  to  the  more  complicated,  unusual,  and  doubtful  ones,  yet  it  would  be 
acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  all  art,  were  we  to  abstain  from  the  latter  in  cases 
where  they  might  be  the  last  or  the  only  proper  means  of  expression.  That  the  student  should 
be  well  assured  of  his  command  over  the  nearest  and  most  usual  resources,  before  he  attempts 
the  more  unusual  and  distant  forms,  has  been  observed  so  often  as  not  to  require  a  repetition. 
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!   rm  r^  I   rnl  J- 


''■'ii^^^T  iri> ^^^^^ 


f-^-^ '   ■■  ■    ■        f 

pursued  this  course  still  ferther,  either  actually  modulating  to,  and  closing  in,  F,  but 
with  the  brilliant  major  triad,  as  at  a,  (/,  and  e ;  or  leading  the  harmony  into  A 
minor,  and  concluding  the  phrase  with  a  half-dose  in  the  relative  minor  key  of  the 
subdominant  In  all  these  cases,  the  phrase  commences  with  a  chord  of  the  sixth, 
because  the  latter  leads  most  easily  and  smoothly  into  the  minor  triad  upon  E,  A 
more  energetic  way  of  introducing  this  triad  would  be  the  following : 
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in  which  the  original  chord  has  been  employed,  instead  of  its  inversion.  This  has 
led,  at  a,  to  a  characteristic  progression  of  the  bass ;  at  ^,  the  bass  remains  stationary, 
and,  the  middle  parts  doing  the  same,  an  augmented  triad  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  bar.  As  the  bass  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to  all 
progression,  it  is  consistent  that  it  should  afterwards  proceed  with  moderation ;  it 
therefore  adheres,  where  possible,  to  the  diatonic  progression. 

However,  we  have  deduced  enough,  and  indeed  more,  from  the  tranquil  melody, 
and  encumbered  its  mild  serenity  with  sufficient  that  is  foreign  and  capricious.  If 
we  look  back  on  the  treatment  to  which  we  have  subjected  it,  it  will  possibly  be  with 
the  feeling  of  a  young  anatomist,  who  has  been  obliged  to  bury  his  knife  in  the  love- 
liest forms  of  nature.  He  was  tracing  the  wonderful  organism  of  the  living  creation 
with  a  view  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  means  of  arresting  and  preventing  its 
destruction — ^not  for  the  sake  of  idle  curiosity.  So  may  the  disciple  of  our  art  also 
approach,  with  love  and  veneration,  those  hallowed  melodies  of  the  Church,  and  al- 
ways remember  that  they  are  given  to  him  to  practise  on,  to  prepare  him  for  a  higher 
office,  and  not  that  he  should  make  them  the  object  of  his  vanity.  For,  after  all,  the 
finest  and  most  active  perception,  the  most  profound  knowledge,  and  most  careful 
consideration,  are  unable  to  lead  to  perfection,  if  not  inspired  by  love ;  and  love  in  art, 
as  well  as  in  religion,  is  no  true  love,  if  devoid  of  reverence. 
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On  this,  as,  indeed,  on  every  other  subject  treated  of,  this  School  of  CompoBition 
can  do  no  more  than  intimate  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Whoever  has  proceeded  so 
far,  sees  that  the  resources  intimated  at  the  outset  have  been  by  no  means  exhausted  ; 
we  have  even  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  mere  commencements,  that  we 
might  be  enabled  to  shew  the  general  results,  and  their  implication.  At  least,  we 
hope  that  we  have  gone  &r  enough  in  tracing  out  a  course,  and  showing  the  immea- 
surable richness  and  importance  of  these  exercises,  which  we  (notwithstanding  that 
others  are  still  to  follow)  consider  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  practical  contents 
of  this  first  volume,  and  as  the  crowning  proof  of  its  successful  study. 

But  all  this  knowledge  and  practical  skill  will  bear  the  greatest  abundance  of  firuit 
to  him  who  has  studied  and  entered  with  love  and  devotion  into  the  spirit  of  our 
church  melodies,  who  has  felt  theur  consoling  and  elevating  effect  upon  himself,  and 
witnessed  how  they  affects— as  they  have  done  for  centuries  past — the  minds  of  milliona 
of  Christian  believers*. 

*  See  Appendix  XT. 
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CHORALES  COMPOSED  IN  THE  CHTJECH  MODES*. 


It  has  already  been  observed  (p.  283),  that  many  of  our  chorales  belong  neither 
to  our  major  nor  minor  mode,  but  to  a  more  ancient  system  of  keys  ;  and  either  do 
not  at  all  admit  of  being  harmonized  aixx>rding  to  our  modem  system  of  modulation, 
or  lose  their  original  character  when  so  treated.  Even  considered  as  mere  melodies, 
they  are  often  at  variance  with  our  modem  principles  of  melodic  constmction. 

In  order  to  treat  such  chorales  (which  are  the  finest  of  all  we  possess)  in  a  proper 
manner,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  those  keys  in  which  they  were  composed  ;  at 
least,  so  &r  as  regards  the  selection  and  combination  of  the  proper  harmonies.  The 
rest  is  a  matter  of  history ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of  the  old  system,  to  give,  at  least,  a  general 
outline  of  its  rise  and  historical  development 

There  is  another  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient 
modes.  They  arose  and  were  developed  before  our  modem  system  of  keys  and  mo- 
dulation, into  which  they  were  eventually  resolved,  had  assumed  its  present  fomi. 
It  became  necessary  either  to  abandon  them,  or  engraft  them  into  our  modem  sys- 
tem ;  for  this  is  based  upon  higher  and  more  universal  principles  of  truth,  and  was  the 
only  system  by  which  the  musical  art  could  rise  to  the  immeasurable  elevation  it  has 
attained  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Prom  this  point  of  view  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  the  ancient  system,  not  as  a  deviation  from,  but  a  preparation  or  search 
for,  the  present  more  perfect  system.  The  ancients  proceeded  upon  other  principles 
of  modulation  than  those  now  adopted ;  by  examining  to  what  results  those  principles 
have  led,  we  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  supe- 
riority of  our  own  system.  It  always  points  out  the  nearest  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  general  object.  It  tells  us,  e.  g,  that  our  full-close,  in  its  most  perfect  and 
complete  form  (with  the  tonic  in  the  two  extreme  parts),  and  upon  the  principal  part 
of  the  bar,  is  the  most  satisfactory  termination  of  a  piece.  But  how,  if  we  chose  not 
to  effect  our  dose  by  means  of  the  dominant  chord,  or  to  terminate  a  piece  with  the 

*  During  a  long  experience,  the  author  has  found  it  advisable  not  to  allow  his  pupils  to 
commence  the  study  of  the  Church  Modes,  until  they  have,  in  numerous  previous  exercises,  be- 
come thoroughly  at  home  in  our  modem  system  of  harmony.  It  then  serves  to  expand  ^e  views 
of  the  student,  and  free  him  from  the  shackles  of  time  and  usage ;  but  if  entered  upon  too  early, 
it  exposes  him  to  danger,  either  of  acquiring  an  affected  style,  or  of  becoming  a  mere  imitator 
of  forms  having,  to  him,  no  deeper  meaning. 
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tonic  triad  ?  How,  if  the  tonic,  with  its  harmony,  were  not  the  general  starting 
point  and  basis  of  the  modulation  ?  In  the  ancient  modes  we  see  the  results  of  these 
trials,  for  there  they  have  been  made. 

But  more.  These  trials  originated  in  a  deep  conception  of  the  genius  of  musical 
art ;  they  are  the  manifestations  of  a  time  rich  in  song,  and  a  spirit  ^  of  enthusiasm, 
perceiving  the  truth,  although  unable  to  grasp  its  universal  laws.  They  are  not  mere 
pedantic  or  arbitrary  essays  of  individuals,  such  as  may  even  now  be  hazarded  by  a 
daring  spirit  deviating  from  the  universally  established  laws ;  but  they  are  experiences 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  earnest  and  deeply  conceived  attempts,  from 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  richest  periods  of  the  history  of  musical  art.  If, 
therefore,  these  conceptions  shall  be  found  to  agree  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  own  system,  they  must  afford  a  most  powerful  testimony  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  true  and  sound  foundation. 

Wherein  may  this  agreement  and  confirmation  display  themselves  ?  Not  only 
in  that  wherein  the  ancients  proceeded  in  accordance  with  our  system,  but  also,  and 
most  strikingly,  in  those  cases  wherein  they  differed  from  it  Their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding differed  from  ours  only  where  they  had  another  object  in  view  (e.  g,  the  for- 
mation of  the  closes)  ;  but  this  object  they  sought  to  attain  by  acting  upon  the  very 
same  principles,  only  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  perception  that  these  principles  are 
based  upon  a  universal  truth. 

In  this  sense,  the  old  system  may  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  ours ;  we 
must,  however,  recollect  that  the  rules  and  forms  which  the  ancients  adopted  were 
intended  for  different  purposes,  and  must  therefore  be  examined  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  in  order  to  be  rightiy  estimated.  For  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  per- 
ception, that  in  the  musical  art,  as  well  as  every  other  art  or  science,  nothing  is  ab- 
solutelifj  but  only  conditionally,  right  and  proper ;  L  e.  in  so  far  as  it  best  answers 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Now,  our  system  aims,  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  universal  objects  of  all  musical  art ;  therefore  it  must  show  how  pieces  of  music 
may  and  ought  to  be  constructed,  so  as  to  answer  those  general  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  In  the  old  system  of  the  Church  Modes,  we  meet  with  some  oi 
the  most  important  deviations  from  our  rules  of  construction,  and  find  that  they  led, 
with  certainty  and  consistency,  to  those  results  aimed  at  by  the  ancients,  though  they 
are  inadequate  to  the  purposes  which  modem  art  has  in  view. 

We  will  therefore  follow  the  old  masters  in  their  train  of  ideas,  extract  from  it 
that  which  is  universally  true,  and  harmonize  the  melodies  they  have  left  us  in  their 
own  spirit  and  according  to  their  own  principles.  This  is  the  essential  point  in  which 
the  study  of  the  ancient  system  is  connected  with  the  School  of  modem  Compositicm. 
But  the  former  also  contains  many  peculiarities,  which  to  us  are  no  longer  essential, 
because  they  were  not  directiy  connected  with,  or  a  consequence  of,  the  fundamental 
idea  which  guided  the  old  masters  in  their  works,  and  consequentiy  can  be  of  no  im- 
portance to  us,  when  all  we  seek  to  discover  is  the  idea  of  the  ancient  system.  One 
of  these  unessentials  is,  that  their  system  did  not  contain  all  the  sounds  which  we 
now  employ.     At  first,  they  had  only  these  two  series  of  sounds  : 

<•,     dy     e,    /,    y,     a,     b,       c; 
and  c,     rf,     e,    /,    g,     a,     ^b,     c; 
or  what  we  should  call  the  key  of  G  miyor,  excepting  the  sound  b  ^. 
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At  a  much  later  period,  this  series  of  sounds, 

c,  d,  e,  /,  y,  a,  b,  c, 
etme  into  use ;  but  the  whole  tones  and  semitones  had  not  the  same  relation  or  ratio ; 
the  loandi  cjf,/%  and  y  8  wero  not  the  same,  and  could  not  be  employed  instead 
of  dhf  g  b»  and  a  b ;  nor  could  the  Bounds  hh  and  e b  be  emj^yed  as  the  equivalents 
of  a  It  and  d%.  This  was  owing  to  the  temperament  of  the  organ,  the  most  impcnrtant 
instrument  for  church  music.  Afterwards  many  organs  were  provided  with  two  keys 
fer  each  chromatic  sound ;  one  for  the  acute  sound  (as  c  0),  the  other  for  the  grave 
(^b) ;  and,  finally,  the  equal  temperament  was  gradually  adopted,  and  neutralized  all 
enharmonic  differences ;  but  the  system  of  the  old  modes,  having  been  firmly  esta- 
Uished,  was  not  influenced  by  these  changes,  until,  of  necessity,  it  gave  way  to  the 
present  system.  Such  external  peculiarities  we  shall  have  to  notice,  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  show  the  gradual  development  of  the  ancient  system. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  ancients  did  not  employ  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
chords,  suspensions,  passing  notes,  &c.  nor  develop  the  parts  so  richly  and  perfectly 
as  we  are  able,  and  allowed,  to  do ;  but,  as  we  shall  find  that  this  circumstance  is  not 
an  essential  feature  and  condition  of  their  system,  we  need  not  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  imitate  them  in  this  respect  We  shall  therefore,  in  harmonizing  their  melodies, 
observe  the  essential  laws  of  their  system,  but  otherwise  write  as  we  think  proper. 

It  is,  lastly,  to  be  observed,  that  the  original,  and  sometimes  extremely  effective, 
rhythm  of  these  old  melodies  has,  in  course  of  time,  undergone  some  change.  Of 
course,  we  must  accept  the  melodies  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  universally  sung 
in  our  churches. 
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FIRST  SECTION. 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  MODES. 


The  church  modes  may  be  considered  in  a  double  point  of  view :  first,  melo- 
dicallt/,  as  mere  successions  of  sounds ;  and  next,  harmonically,  as  scales  which 
form  the  basis,  not  only  of  the  melody,  but  also  of  the  harmony. 

A.    The  melodic  Point  op  View. 

A  feature  common  to  all  church  modes  is,  that  they  contain  the  seven  degrees  of 
sound  which  constitute  our  major  scale.  The  ancients  attempted  to  make  each  of 
these  degrees  the  tonic  of  a  different  key,  and,  without  raising  and  depressing  any  of 
the  sounds,  to  build  a  special  scale  upon  it.     Thus  they  obtained  the  following  series : 

1,  c d e f -g a b c; 

2,  d e -f -g a b c d; 

3,  e -f ff a b c d e  ; 

4,  f -g a b c d e f  ; 

6,  g a b c d e •/ -g  ; 

6,  a b c d e f g a; 

of  which,  however,  they  called  that  commencing  with  D  (our  second)  the  first. 

A  seventh  series  would  have  been  the  one  from  ^  to  ^, 

b c d e f g a b  ; 

but  harmonic  considerations  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  key,  as  it  did  not  even 
admit  of  a  tonic  triad,  the  fifth,  b—f,  being  a  minor  interval ;  nor  would  an  arbi- 
trary elevation  of  this  fifth  have  led  to  anything  farther  than  a  repetition  of  the 
scale  upon  <?,  transposed  a  fourth  higher. 

These  six  scales  are  distinguished  by  the  following  names : 

1.  The  Ionian upon  (7. 

2.  The  Dorian upon  2>. 

3.  The  Phrygian upon  E, 

4.  The  Lydian upon  F. 

5.  The  Mixolydian upon  &. 

6.  The  .^lian  (Eolian)  . .  upon  A. 

But  we  shall  learn,  hereafter,  that  one  of  these  modes,  the  Lydian,  has  never 
come  into  real  practical  use ;  for  this  reason,  we  shall  treat  it  separately,  when  the 
others  have  been  explained. 

In  respect  to  the  melodies  based  upon  these  keys,  the  ancients  made  a  general 
and  deeply  conceived  distinction.  Their  melodies  moved  either  exclusively,  or  prin- 
cipally, from  tonic  to  tonic,  or  from  the  first  sound  of  the  scale  to  its  octave.  Such 
melodies  they  termed  authentic  ;  and  they  applied  the  same  term  to  the  scale  gene- 
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rally,  when  moving  between  tiioBe  two  points.  This  authentic  arrangement  of 
the  melody  they  applied  to  expressions  of  firmnesB,  decision,  and  serene  joyfubiess ; 
melodies  like  **  Ein  /este  Burg,^  "  Vom  Himmel  hoch,"  and  others,  are  written  in 
the  authentic  style. 

Dry  their  melodies  moved  around  the  tonic,  generally  from  the  dominant  to  its 
octave.  Such  melodies  they  called  plagaly  which  term  was  likewise  applied  to  the 
scale  itself  when  moving  within  those  boundaries.  By  this  form  of  melody  they 
expressed  greater  softness,  lightness,  or  innocent  delight.  Our  two  first  chorales,  as 
also  the  melody,  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,'*  may  serve  as  examples  of  this  form.  The 
distinction  between  the  authentic  and  plagal  fonps  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
original  forms  of  the  scale,  represented  at  pp.  105  and  285. 

e — d — ^— :/-— ^ — <» — ^ — c 

g — a — h — c — d — e—f,.,,.,g 
and  thus  we  find  that  what  was  there  stated  is  confirmed  and  justified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries. 

This  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  two  fundamental  forms  of  the  scale,  and  the  melodies  based  upon  them, 
is  the  only  gain  which  we  could  expect  from  the  examination  of  the  melodic  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  system,  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  invent  melodies  in  the  style  of  the 
church  modes,  but  only  to  harmonize  those  which  remain.  Still,  we  shall  always 
find  that  melodies  based  upon  the  tonic  partake  of  the  power  and  firmness  of  the 
authentic  order,  while  those  proceeding  from  the  dominant  and  moving  around  the 
tonic  are  possessed  of  the  plagal  mildness  and  pliability,  unless  their  rhythmical  and 
tonal  contents  be  of  a  decidedly  different  character. 


B.    The  harmonic  Point  of  View. 

Of  the  series  of  seven  sounds,  only  those  which  admit  of  a  major  or  minor  triad 
as  a  tonic  harmony  can  be  treated  as  keys.  A  scale  proceeding  from  B  has  not  a 
major  or  minor,  but  a  diminished  triad,  upon  its  tonic ;  and  consequently,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  key. 

Of  the  remaining  six  scales,  there  are  three  having  major  triads  upon  the 
tonic;  viz. 

The  Ionian,  . . .  .c — e — -g  ; 

The  Lydian, . . . ./ — a — c  ; 

The  Mixolydian,  g — h — d; 
they  may  therefore  be  compared  to  the  modem  major  mode.     The  other  three  have 
minor  triads  upon  the  tonic ;  viz. 

The  Dorian, ...» d — -f — a  ; 

The  Phrygian,  .  .e — g — b  ; 

The  -^lian,    .  .  .a — c — e  ; 
and  may  be  compared  to  our  minor  mode. 

But  we  very  soon  discover  that  only  one  of  these  modes,  the  Ionian,  agrees 
exactly  with  our  modem  scales;  all  the  others  deviate  from  them  more  or  less. 
Thus,  the  Lydian,  instead  of  the  major  fourth,  ^b,  has  an  augmented  fourth,  h  ; 
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the  Mixolydian,  instead  of  the  major  seventti,  f%  has  a  minor  seventh,  f ;  and  all 
the  rest  deviate  in  some  degree  from  our  scale.  It  is  obvious  that  these  melodic 
deviations  must  also  affect  the  harmony. 

Laying  aside  for  the  present,  as  already  determined,  the  consideration  of  the 
Lydian  mode,  and  commencing  our  examination  of  the  ancient  modes  with  that 
which  really  agrees  with  our  major  scale,  viz.  the  Ionian,  we  find  upon  its  domi- 
nant the  Mixolydian  mode ;  upon  the  dominant  of  the  latter,  the  Dorian  mode ; 
and,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  we  arrive  next  at  ^e  ^olian,  and  then  at 
the  Phrytjfiaji  mode.  This  successive  progression  of  modes  bears  some  resemblance 
to  our  modem  circle  by  fifths.  # 

C  G  D    '       A  E 

Ionian,   Mixolydian,  Dorian,  .£olian,   Phrygian. 

It  must  necessarily  terminate  with  E  (Phrygian),  as  no  scale  is  based  upon  the 
next  fiflh  above  (JS).  The  Lydian  mode,  if  admitted  amongst  the  others,  would 
have  been  situated  a  fiflh  below  C,  Ionic,  and  the  next  fifth  below  would  have 
been  again  the  same  B  upon  which  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  establish 
a  key. 

But  there  is  a  most  important  difference  between  this  progressive  succession  of 
the  old  modes  and  our  modem  circle  by  fifths.  In  the  latter,  we  are  led  from  one 
key  always  to  another  of  exactly  the  same  construction ;  from  C  m^or  to  G  major, 
D  major,  and  so  on  to  the  other  major  keys ;  all  of  which  have  the  same  intervals 
and  the  same  ratios.  In  the  above  progression,  on  the  contrary,  we  meet  at  every 
step  with  a  totally  new  key. 

The  Ionian,  in  every  respect  the  same  as  our  major,  has  major  triads  upon  the 
dominant  and  subdominant,  and  possesses  a  real  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh. 

Upon  the  Ionian  follows  the  Mixolydian  mode.  It  has  major  triads  upon  the 
tonic  and  subdominant,  but  the  triad  upon  its  dominant  is  minor ;  consequently  it 
can  have  no  dominant  chord.  It  admits,  however,  of  a  dominant  chord  upon  the 
tonic  itself;  but  this  chord,  of  course,  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the  tonic  harmony, 
but  leads  back  to  C  (Ionic). 

On  the  dominant  of  the  Mixolydian  scale  we  find  the  Donan  mode.  It  is  one 
of  the  minor  modes,  having  a  minor  triad  both  upon  its  tonic  and  dominant ;  but 
the  triad  upon  the  subdominant  is  major. 

Upon  the  dominant  of  the  Dorian  scale  is  based  the  scale  of  the  jEolian  mode, 
which  has  minor  triads  upon  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant 

We  next  arrive  at  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  last  of  the  five.  This  mode  has 
two  minor  triads  in  common  with  the  jEolian ;  viz.  the  triads  upon  its  tonic  and 
subdominant ;  but  upon  its  dominant,  neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  triad  can  be 
formed.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  harmonies  to 
take,  the  Phrygian  mode  is  prevented  from  proceeding. 

Upon  examination  of  the  Lydian  mode,  we  find  that  it  has  major  triads  upon 
the  tonic  and  dominant,  but  no  major  or  minor  triad  upon  the  subdominant ;  it  is, 
therefore,  prevented  firom  proceeding  in  this  direction. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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C.    The  characteristic  Intervals  in  each  Mode. 

The  above  review  enables  us  to  distinguish,  in  each  of  the  modes,  between  those 
intervals  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  essential  Those  are  termed  essential 
and  characteristic  of  the  mode  which  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 

Which  are  the  characteristic  intervals  of  the  Mixolydian  mode?  Firstly,  the 
ihirdy  for  this  interval  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  major  modes ;  aeoondly,  the  minor 
seventh,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Dorian  mode. 

Which  are  the  characteristic  intervals  of  the  Dorian  mode  ?  Firstly,  the  third, 
which  makes  it  a  minor  mode ;  secondly,  the  mqfor  sixth,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished fixim  the  next  mode ;  viz.  the  JSoHan  upon  A, 

The  characteristieB  of  the  JSoUan  mode  are :  firetly,  the  third,  which  shows  it  to 
be  (me  of  the  minor  modes ;  and,  secondly,  the  minor  sixth,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  Dorian  mode. 

The  next  mode,  the  Phrygian,  has  a  minor  third  and  siacth.  The  former  cha- 
racterizes it  as  one  of  the  minor  modes ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  jEolian 
and  all  other  modes  ?    The  minor  second — this  is  the  other  characteristic  interval. 

Returning  to  the  first  mode,  the  Ionian,  we  find  that  by  its  third  it  is  distin- 
guished firom  all  the  minor  modes,  and  by  its  major  seventh  from  the  Mixolydian 
and  Dorian  modes. 

As  the  characteristic  intervals  of  the  Lydian  mode,  we  should  consider,  firstly, 
the  third,  which  stamps  it  with  the  character  of  a  major  mode ;  and,  secondly,  the 
augmented  fourth,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  mode. 

D.    Admission  of  Foreign  Sounds. 

So  far  the  ancient  system  adheres  strictly  to  the  original  scales,  as  illustrated  at 
p.  19.  But  it  also  admits  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  sounds,  as  /tt,  <i%  9% 
h\>  and  eb,  provided  the  character  of  the  key  is  not  thereby  impaired ;  just  as  we 
introduce  occasional  foreign  sounds,  without  thereby  quitting  the  original  key,  or 
rendering  it  ambiguous.  Thus  the  ancients  might  unhesitatingly  employ  a  major 
seventh  {c  ]p  and  g^  in  the  Dorian  and  jEolian  modes ;  for  their  characteristic 
intervals  are  the  third  and  sixth,  but  not  the  seventh.  Therefore,  although  the 
sounds  c  and  g  were  the  original  intervab  of  these  scales,  and  would  most  fi^uently 
occur  in  the  melodies  based  upon  them ;  still  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  system  to  employ  the  sound  c^or  gf^  instead,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  effect 
a  close  by  means  of  the  nuifor  triad  upon  the  dominant ;  or  (though  less  usual) 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  essential  interval 
of  the  scale  had  been  altered,  the  whole  mode  would  at  once  have  been  changed 
into  another.  Thus,  by  altering  the  third  of  the  Dorian  scale,  the  latter  would 
have  been  at  once  converted  into  a  Mixolydian  scale : 

g a b c d e f- g 

1        1        i        1         1        i      1 

d e /"Jf  — g a b c d 

Had  its  sixth  been  altered,  it  would  have  become  an  jEolian  scale. 
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E.    Transposition  and  Signatures. 

By  means  of  these  foreign  semitones,  the  ancients  were  also  enabled  to  transpose 
any  of  their  scales  to  a  higher  or  lower  degree.  In  most  cases,  they  were  trans- 
posed either  into  the  dominant  or  subdominant,  but,  occasionally,  one  or  two  degrees 
higher  or  lower.     How  was  such  a  transposition  effected  ? 

It  wiU  be  seen,  firom  the  preceding  explanations,  that,  originally,  none  of  the 
ancient  modes  required  a  signature ;  for  all  foreign  sounds  are  mere  accidental  eleva- 
tions or  depressions.  Now,  it  was  only  necessary  to  change  b  into  ^b,  in  order  to 
make  every  mode  appear  at  once  upon  the  fifth  degree  below  its  original  position ; 
C  Ionic  became  F  Ionic  (the  same  as  oui  F  major)  ;  the  Mixolydian  mode  appeared 
upon  C,  the  Dorian  upon  O : 

F—g,     a,     ^b,     c,     d,     e,    /, 

C-—d,    e,     fy     y,     a,     ^b,  c, 

G^— a,  ^b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  y, 
and  so  on.  The  scales  obtained  by  such  a  transposition  into  the  fifth  below,  or 
subdominant,  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Genus  MoUe,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  scales  which  were  not  transposed,  and  which  were  termed  the  Genus  Durum, 
In  the  same  manner,  by  changing  the  sound  /  into  ft,  all  modes  were  at  once 
transposed  to  the  fiftJi  degree  above ;  the  Ionian  mode  appeared  upon  G,  the  Mix- 
ofydian  upon  D,  the  Dorian  upon  A : 

G — a,     b,     c,     dy     e,    f%    y, 

D^-e,    /tt,y,    a,     b,    c,       rf, 

^— *,     c,     dy     e,    f%  y,       a; 

and  this  applies  to  other  modes.  The  modes  thus  transposed  into  the  fifth  above,  or 
dominant,  were  distinguished  by  the  adjunct  Hypo"^,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the 
mode.  Thus  the  Ionian  mode  upon  G  was  termed  Sypo-Ionian  ;  the  Mixolydian 
upon  D,  Hypo- Mixolydian,  &c.  &c. 

This  gives  us  An  insight  into  the  ancient  system  of  signatures,  and  shows  how  it 
differed  firom  ours.  We  know  only  two  keys,  C  xn&yyt  and  A  minor,  that  have  no 
signature ;  in  the  ancient  system,  a  melody  without  a  signature  might  belong  to  any 
of  the  six  modes.  In  our  system,  a  ^  b  indicates  either  the  key  of  F  major,  or  D 
minor;  if  we  meet  with  an  ancient  melody,  having  a  ^b  for  its  signature,  and 
being  based  upon  a  series  of  sounds,  commencing  with  C,  (r,  or  A,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  belongs  to  C  Mixofydian,  G  Dorian,  or  A  Phrygian,    Again,  (/$) 

*  The  Greek  word  hj^to  means  under  ;  how  came  it  that  this  term  was  used  to  diBting^iwh 
those  modes  which  had  been  transposed  into  the  dominant  above  ?  The  tonal  system  of  the 
Greeks,  from  which  the  names  of  the  Church  modes  have  been  derived,  was  based  Txpoii  fourth*, 
and,  not  like  ours,  upon  Jlfths.  In  their  circle  of  fourths,  the  modes  (keys)  therefore  ax^peared 
in  the  following  succession:  B,  E,  A,  D,  G,  C,  F,  ^e.  Consequently,  the  interval  which  we 
call  dominant  was,  in  their  system,  situated  below  the  tonic.  We  call  G  the  dominant  of  C,  and, 
in  our  circle  by  fifths,  arrive  at  C  before  G;  the  Cheeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  circle  of 
fourths,  arrived  at  G  before  C;  consequently,  their  Sypo  (our  dominant)  was  situated  below 
the  tonic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  keys  (or  modes)  transposed  into  what  we  should  term  the 
subdominant,  were  in  the  Greek  system  situated  above  the  tonic ;  and  therefore  distingmshed 
by  the  adjunct  Hyper,  which  means  over  or  above. 

Z  2 
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indicates  with  us  either  the  key  of  G  major  or  E  minor ;  in  the  ancient  system,  a 
melody  belonging  to  the  series  of  D,  A,  or  B,  but  having  a  sharp  for  its  signature, 
must  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  key  of  D  Mixofydian,  or  A  Dorian,  or  B 
Phrygian. 

This  is  the  general  law  of  the  ancient  signatures,  as  applied  to  modes  trans- 
posed a  fifth  lower  or  higher.  The  same  law  regulated  the  signature  of  modes 
transposed  more  or  less  than  five  degrees.  Thus,  if  desired  to  transpose  the 
Phrygian  mode  into  D  or  C,  then,  as  may  be  seen  here, 

^»    /.     y,     «,     ^,     c,     d,    e, 

d,     eh,  /,    ^,     a,    ^b,  c,     d, 

c,  db,  eh,/,  g,  ab,  ^b,  c, 
two  flats  were  required  in  the  former  case,  and  four  in  the  latter.  Consequently,  if 
we  meet  with  a  melody  based  upon  the  series  of  D,  but  having  two  fiats,  or  u{>on 
the  series  of  C,  but  having  four  flats,  we  know  that  it  belongs  to  the  Phrygian  mode 
transposed  to  2>  or  C ;  that  it  is  2>  or  C  Phrygian.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  here- 
after learn,  that  not  even  the  right  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
ancient  system  of  signatures  is  based,  will  enable  us  in  every  case  to  decide  with 
certainty  to  which  mode  a  melody  properly  belongs ;  but  it  may  be  a  satis&ction  to 
know  that  this  uncertainty  is  not  attributable  to  us,  but  is  an  inherent  defect  of  the 
ancient  system;  and  that  even  the  ancient  masters  themselves  were  uncertain, 
and,  in  numerous  instances,  disagreed  about  the  mode  to  which  a  melody  really 
belonged. 

Thus  we  see  before  us  a  series  of  different  modes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
foreign  sounds  and  harmonies ;  and,  by  means  of  these  foreign  sounds,  may  be  trans- 
posed to  a  highar  or  lower  degree.  It  is  true,  we  have  hitherto  noticed  only  the 
external  differences  of  these  modes ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  these  deviations 
also  affect  the  internal  character  and  expression.  This  point  will  be  considered 
hereafler. 

F.    Modulation  into  other  Modes.* 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  ancient  modal  system,  we  shall 
observe,  lastly,  that  it  possesses,  like  ours,  the  powerful  means  of  modulation  from 
one  mode  into  another ;  and  is  thus  enabled  to  combine  different  modes  in  one  com- 
position. In  modulation,  the  ancients  also  observed  the  different  degrees  of  relation, 
and,  like  us,  preferred  generally  to  modulate  in  the  first  instance  to  the  most  nearly 
related  sounds.  But  the  nature  of  the  ancient  modes  necessitated  means  mate- 
rially differing  from  the  present  rules  of  modulation ;  its  capabilities  were  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  in  our  system ;  but  those  transitions  of  w^hich  it  did  admit, 
were  both  more  characteristic  and  more  varied  than  ours. 

We  know,  generally,  two  different  means  of  modulation  into  other  ke}*s.  Either 
we  modulate  into  a  key  situated  above  or  below  that  in  which  we  previously  were, 
proceeding  from  one  major  key  to  another,  five  degrees  higher  or  lower,  or  from  a 
major  key  to  its  minor  parallel,  and  mce  versa  ;  or,  we  remain  upon  the  same  degree 
of  the  scale,  but  change  the  major  key  into  a  minor,  or  the  minor  into  a  major. 

The  ancients  also  modulated  either  from  fifth  to  fifth,  but  then  they  arrived 
each  time  at  a  differently  constructed  scale ;  or  they  changed  the  mode  by  altering 
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one  or  more  of  the  intervals,  without  quitting  the  tonic.  In  the  latter  case  also, 
they  had  a  much  greater  choice  of  modes  than  we,  who  can  only  choose  between 
major  and  minor. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  modulation  was  not  by  fer  so  extensive  as  ours.  The 
definite  character  and  more  perceptible  difference  of  their  modes,  forced  tliem  to 
avoid  certain  modulations  altogether,  while  no  such  restriction  exists  in  the  modem 
system.  For  this  reason,  the  order  and  extent  of  modulation  constitutes  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  every  ancient  mode,  and,  as  such,  may  aid,  in  doubtful  cases,  the 
discovery  of  the  original  mode  of  a  composition ;  whereas,  in  the  modem  system,  no 
key  has  a  sphere  of  modulation  peculiar  to  itself,  or  requires  such,  in  order  to  be 
recognized. 

So  far,  generally,  respecting  the  church  modes;  in  the  following  sections  we 
shall  consider  them  separately,  and  show  their  harmonic  treatment  In  doing  so, 
we  shall  attend  chiefly  to  three  points : 

Firstly,  the  melody, 
Next,  the  order  of  modulation, 
Lastly,  the  characteristic  harmonies 
of  each  mode.  Whether  we  shall  go  farther,  whether  we  shall  attempt  to  imitate 
the  ancients — t.  e.  to  conduct  the  parts  in  a  more  simple  manner,  to  abstain  from 
the  employment  of  chords  which  are  &miliar  and  important  to  us  (e,  g.  the  domi- 
nant chord),  but  were  seldom  employed  by  the  ancients — ^ttiese  are  questions  on 
which  every  one  may  decide  for  himself.  Some  melodies  for  practice  are  given  in 
the  Musical  Appendix  XXI  to  XXV ;  more  may  be  found  in  the  Chorale  and 
Organ  Book,  by  the  author*.  In  the  latter,  the  chorales,  Nos.  69,  99,  100,  122, 
184,  200,  and  203,  are  Imian  (authentic);  Nos.  27,  36,  73,  87,  161,  163, 
175,  and  202,  are  Uypo-Imian  (plagal);  Nos.  19,  62,  82,  128,  129,  and  206, 
are  Mixolydian  (plagal);  Nos.  30,  37,  38,  39,  40,  67,  64,  160,  198,  226,  and 
226,  are  2>orian  (authentic);  Nos.  14,26,  33,  102,  169,  164,  177,  199,  214, 
and  221,  are  JEolian  (plagal) ;  Nos.  28,  42,  43,  61,  91,  96,  and  161,  are  Phry- 
gian (authentic).  The  mode  is  less  decided  in  Nos.  4  and  32  (which  are  either 
HgpO'jEolian  or  Dorian)  ;  No.  119  (probably  jEolian)  ;  No.  120  (perhaps  Dorian 
in  the  Geniis  MoUe)  ;  and  Nos.  7  and  97  (most  probably  jEolian). 


*  "  Evangclischea  Choral  und  Orgclbuch."  (236  Chorales  with  Preludes,  &c.),  by  A.  B. 
Marx :  Berlin.    To  be  had  of  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co.  London. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  Ionian  is  the  only  one  amongst  the  church  modes  which 
agrees  with  one  of  our  modem  modes,  viz.  the  major.  But  while  all  our  major  keys 
have  exactly  the  same  construction  and  ratios,  the  ancients  had  two  other  major  modes, 
the  Mixolydian  and  Lydian,  differing  materially,  both  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  Ionian  mode.  Thus,  the  latter,  although  similarly  constructed,  is  yet  of  a  much 
more  distinctive  character  than  any  of  our  mi^or  keys. 

This  shows  itself  above  all  in  modulation.  According  to  the  general  principles 
of  our  system,  we  modulate  regularly,  fvst,  into  the  key  of  the  dominant ;  as  from 
Cma^oT  into  Crmi^or.  This  is  the  nearest  and  most  usual  modulation  ;  but,  for  this 
very  reason,  it  was  not  esteemed  by  the  old  church  composers ;  they  did  not  consider 
it  sufficiently  grand  and  dignified  for  sacred  music ;  indeed,  they  would  scarcely 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  real  modulation.  For  what  did  they  find  upon  the  Ionian 
dominant?  Either  another  Ionian  series  (Hypo-Ionian),  or  the  Mixolydian  scale, 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  hereafter,  was  equally  incapable  of  imparting  new 
energy  to  the  course  of  the  harmony. 

We  find  therefore  that,  in  those  chorales  which  were  composed  when  the  old 
system  was  in  its  bloom,  the  modulation  into  the  dominant  is  either  purposely 
avoided  (as  in  the  chorales,  "  AUein  Gott  in  der  S'oK  sei  Ehr,^  " Herr  Jesu 
Christ  der  eirCge  Gottessohny^  "  Herr  Gott  dich  loben  alle  wtr"),  or  retarded  by 
a  close  upon  the  principal  mode,  or  the  subdominant,  or  the  parallel  of  the  subdomi- 
nant  (as  in  the  chorales,  "  Herzlich  lieb  hob*  ich  dich  o  Uerry^  "  Yom  Himmel 
hoch  da  komm  ich  hevy^  "  Nun  bitten  wir  den  heilgen  Geist,''  "  Nun  lob'  main 
SeeV  den  Herm'"  "  Schmucke  dich  o  liebe  Seele"  "  0  fferre  Gott  dein  Gottlich 
Wort,'*  "  Wach  auf  mein  fferz  und  ain^e***,  and  many  others),  or  by  a  real 
modulation  into  the  latter  mode.  Thus  Seb.  Bach  terminates  the  first  strain  of  the 
chorale,  "  Herzlich  lieb  hob  ich  dich,*' 
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in  three  different  harmonizations,  Nvith  the  triads  upon  the  subdominant  and  tonic, 
or  with  a  kind  of  half-close ;  and  the  second  strain  (which  is  a  repetition  of  the 
first),  upon  the  relative  minor  of  the  dominant : 


*  In  this  and  all  other  cases,  the  German  titles  have  been  retained,  as  the  only  means  of 
finding  the  intended  chorale  in  any  of  the  existing  collections. 
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More  peculiar  and  surpassingly  charming  is  the  harmonization  of  the  same 
chorale  (with  its  original  melody  and  rhythm)  by  S.  H.  Schein*,  of  which  we  here 
subjoin  the  first  part. 
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The  first  strain  closes  with  the  dominant  triad  of  the  parallel  key,  and  is  repeated ; 
the  second  strain  returns  to  the  principal  key  ;  and  not  until  the  seventh  phrase,  does 
a  modulation  into  the  dominant  take  place. 

Another,  and  still  more  instructive  illustration  is  the  chorale  "  0  Herre  Gott 
dein gottlich  Wort''    The  first  two  phrases  of  the  first  strain  (which  is  repeated) 
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terminate  upon  the  tonic ;  therefore  the  foreign  dose  upon  the  dominant  of  the 
.^x)lian  mode  (A  minor)  would  be  preferable  for  the  first  phrase.  After  these  four 
closes  upon  the  tonic,  we  arrive  at  the  following  two  phrases  : 
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Of  these,  one  may  be  led  into  the  parallel  mode ;  and  the  other?    There  is  no 
modulation  more  suitable  than  that  into  the  subdominant.     Seb.  Bach  writes  thus : 


♦  One  of  the  mpst  celebrated  German  oomposers  of  the  16th  century.  Ho  was  bom  in 
1586,  at  Gninhain,  in  Saxony,  and  died  in  the  year  1680,  at  Leipzig.  I.  Schein,  S.  Scheldt, 
and  H.  Schlitz,  were  considered  to  be  the  greatest  composers  of  their  age,  and  familiarly  called 
iht  three  capital  S*$  of  1600. 
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or,  having  four  times  returned  to  the  principal  key,  the  modulation  falls,  in  (^er  to 
rise  with  greater  energy  through  the  parallel  (i^)  to  the  dominant  harmony,  which 
appears  at  last  in  the  seventh  phrase. 

It  would,  however,  be  pedantic  to  enforce  the  avoidance  of  the  dominant 
dose ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  rule  should  not  become  a  shackle,  but  should  only 
be  our  guide.  The  first  strain  of  Luther's  chorale,  ''  Ein  /este  Burg  ist  unser 
Chtty^  appears  to  form  an  exception.  The  first  phrase  of  this  chorale  may  close 
either  in  the  principal  key  or  the  dominant ;  the  second,  and  with  it  the  first  strain, 
closes  most  suitably  in  the  tonic  harmony.  Here  the  choice  is  open  to  us.  If  we 
fear  uniformity  and  weariness  in  the  four  successive  closes  in  the  principal  key,  we 
should  undoubtedly  pass  to  the  dominant.  Seb.  Bach  has  thus  modulated  in  three 
different  harmonizations,  and  S.  Walter,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Luther,  has 
anticipated  him^.  We  certainly  should  prefer  this  modulation  to  that  of  the  other- 
wise justly  respected  composer,  Seth  Calmsius  f. 


who  in  the  first  strain  closes  upon  two  minor  chords.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  misled  by  the  authority  of  an  old  name,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  harmony  ; 
the  minor  triads  at  the  end  of  the  strain  and  in  the  second  bar,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  harmonic  combination,  are  neither  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
chorale,  nor  expressive  of  the  text. 


Here, 
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we  see  a  third  harmonization  of  this  strain  J,  which  leads  us  back  to  the  first  mode, 

♦  G.  Waltef's  Gesangbttch  votv  1651. 

t  Seth  GaMsitds.     Kirchengesange  und  geiailiche  Lieder. 

X  Fnun  the  Evatigelishei*  Chwalbneh. 
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but  in  wliich  the  close  of  the  first  strain  is  effected,  by  means  of  the  subdominant,  in 
a  different  and  more  dignified  manner ;  even  the  succession  of  the  harmonies  of  the 
dominant  and  subdominant,  unconnected  as  they  are,  and  the  hidden,  but  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  sequence  of  fiflhs  between  the  alto  and  soprano,  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  the  general  course  of  the  modulation. 

Thus  far  respecting  this  mode,  which  does  not  materially  differ  fi*om  our  system. 
Its  original  seat,  as  already  explained,  is  C.  On  this  the  ancients  constructed 
authentic  melodies,  when  they  wanted  to  intone  a  serenely  joyful,  bold,  and  vigorous 
song.  For  melodies  of  such  a  character,  the  clear  and  energetic  scale  of  C  ma|or 
was  particularly  suited,  while  the  firmly  established  tonic  harmony  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strain,  and  the  modulation  into  the  distant  and  more  solemn 
harmony  of  the  dominant  to  A  minor,  instead  of  the  more  common  and  therefore 
less  striking  modulation  into  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key,  imparted  a  peculiar 
grandeur  to  the  harmony. 

The  ancient  masters  were  also  partial  to  the  transposition  of  their  Ionian  melo- 
dies into  the  genui  moUe^  or  the  key  of  F,  Here  the  higher  and  more  penetrating 
sounds  compensated  for  the  want  of  that  brightness  and  decision  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  key  of  C  major  ;  especially  when  the  canto  fermo  was  sustained  by  the  tenor, 
the  part  to  which  they  usually  assigned  the  principal  melody  (hence  the  name  tenor 
— ^the  principal  contents  of  a  composition). 

For  plagal  melodies,  the  Ionian  series  upon  C  was  not  suitable ;  because  the 
octave  firom  y  to  ^  was  too  low,  and  that  from  y  to  y  too  high  for  congregational 

singing.  For  such  melodies,  therefore,  they  transposed  the  Ionian  scale  into  the 
dominant  (the  Hypo- Ionian  mode),  and  thus  obtained  the  following  series  of  sounds, 
ffy  a,  by  Cy  d,  By  f^  ffy  vci  viYiv^  i\\Q  plagal  melodies  occupied  a  most  convenient 
situation ;  viz.  between  one  and  two-lined  (for  male  voices  small,  and  one-lined)  d. 
Here  the  clearness  and  firmness  of  the  Ionian  mode  was  sofiened  by  the  plagal 
motion  of  the  melody,  so  that  the  Hypo- Ionian  series  partook  entirely  of  the  child- 
like cheerfulness  of  our  modem  O  major.  Chorales  like  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  GotC  (A  safe  refuge  is  Grod  our  Lord),  and  "  Von  Himmel  hoch  da  hminC 
ich  her*  (From  heaven  on  high  I  shall  descend),  were  written  in  the  authentic 
form  ;  but  hymns  of  a  sofler  character,  as  "  Nun  ruhen  atte  Wdlder^*  (All  nature 
is  reposing,  &c.),  were  written  in  the  plagal  form. 

Other  transpositions,  as  into  D,  were  less  usual  and  characteristic. 
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We  have  seen  that  this  is  one  of  the  m^or  modes,  but  that  its  seventh  is  minor, 
and  that  therefore  the  triad  upon  its  dominant  is  also  minor.  According  to  our  prin- 
ciples, this  mode,  therefore,  dees  not  admit  of  a  perfect  dose,  ^vhich  we  effect  by 
means  of  the  major  triad,  or  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  the  dominant  (d—ft — a — ^)> 
but  which  is  impossible  in  a  key  having  /  as  one  of  its  characteristic  intervals. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a  dose  from  the  subdominant  to  the  tonic ; 
a  form  which  we  have  already  occasionally  employed  instead  of  a  half-dose,  and 
which  is  termed  the  church  dose,  because  it  originated  in  one  of  the  church  modes, 
although  we  shall  soon  learn  that  there  are  several  other  forms  of  the  dose  peculiar 
to  the  andent  system. 

In  this  dose  from  the  subdominant  to  the  tonic,  is  revealed  the  character  of  the 
Mixolydian,  and  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  Ionian  mode.  The  latter 
is,  like  our  major  mode,  capable  of  a  perfect  Ml  dose,  effected  by  a  progression  frxnn 
the  dominant ;  the  seat  of  motion  to  the  tonic,  the  seat  of  rest  We  have  seen  that 
only  such  a  close  can  deddedly  and  satis&ctorily  terminate  a  musical  composition. 
Hence,  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  regular  form  of  dose ;  for,  generally,  a  piece  of 
music,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  requires  a  definite  and  satisfactory  termination. 

But  it  is  also  conceivable  that,  in  many  cases,  for  the  design  of  musical  compo- 
sitions, as  in  other  works  of  art,  the  opposite  may  be  the  most  illustrative  and  cor- 
rect Our  feelings,  thoughts,  and  aspirations  do  not  always  resolve  themselves  satis- 
&ctorily ;  a  desire  is  also  felt  for  the  infinite  and  exalted,  and  then  a  definite  close 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  sentiment  In  such  cases,  the  ancients  employed  the 
Mixolydian  mode. 

The  Mixolydian  mode  contains  no  fiill  close,  but  terminates  with  a  progression 
from  the  subdominant  to  the  tonic  ;  a  progression  which  shows  an  elevation,  instead 
of  a  descent,  to  the  repose  of  the  dosing  harmony.  This  subdominant  is  the  tonic  of 
the  firm  Ionian  mode,  and  upon  the  tonic  of  the  Mixolydian  mode  itself  a  dominant 
chord  is  found,  which  leads  into  that  mode.  These  circumstances  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering that  the  Mixolydian  is  not  an  independent  mode,  but  is  rather  a  mere  eleva- 
tion of  the  Ionian  mode,  which,  although  it  rose  and  hovered  over  the  dominant, 
found  no  rest  or  satisfaction,  excepting  in  its  original  tonic  and  its  harmony. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  modulation  of  the  Mixolydian  mode,  a  change  of  poles 
of  tonic  and  dominant  has  taken  place,  similar  to  that  which  we  observe  in  the  me- 
lody of  the  plagal  series  of  sounds.  These  plagal  melodies  in  the  Ionian  mode  were 
of  a  more  lively,  but  at  the  same  time  softer  and  less  decided,  character  than  ^ose 
composed  in  the  authentic  form ;  but  the  accompanying  harmony  retained  them 
within  the  sphere  of  the  principal  key ;  nor  did  they  want  the  means  of  a  decided 
close,  or  any  other  essential  element  of  modulation.  Far  more  deeply  is  the  same 
character  impressed  upon  all  compositions  written  in  the  Mixolydian  mode ;  for  in 
them  the  harmony  also  partakes  of  the  plagal  character  of  the  melody. 
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This  dependent  character  of  the  Mixolydian  mode  manifests  itself  especially  in  its 
tendency  to  modulate  into  the  Ionian  mode,  sometimes  even  in  the  first  strain,  as 
in  the  chorales,  "  Gelobet  seist  du,  Jesu  Christ,^*  "  Kommy  Gott  Sckopfer  keiliger 
Geisty"  and  many  others.  Such  an  early  transition  into  a  lower  key  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  modem  modulation  ;  our  first  endeavour  is  to  establish 
the  tonic  harmony,  and  when  we  wish  afterwards  to  rise,  we  proceed  to  the  dominant 
above.  But  the  ancients  had  no  other  means  of  establishing  the  Mixolydian  har- 
mony, than  that  of  returning  to  the  mode  of  which  it  was  itself  an  elevation,  and  this 
was  the  Ionian  mode  situated  upon  the  subdominant.  Hence  the  introduction  of  this 
mode  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  chorale,  and  the  frequent  return  to  it  in  the  course 
of  the  modulation. 

Another  consequence  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Mixolydian  and 
Ionian  modes  is,  that  the  former  easily  unites  itself  even  with  the  transpositions  of 
the  latter.  The  Mixolydian  mode  on  G  may  proceed  directly  to  F,  Ionian ;  a  mo- 
dulation which  to  us  would  appear  strange.  But  it  sometimes  even  modulates  into 
this  mode  withoiU  changing  its  position  ;  i.  e.  it  erects  the  Ionian  scale  of  F  upon 
its  own  tonic,  or  (which  is  the  same)  becomes  a  Hypo- Ionian  scale,  with  the  sounds 
y,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /Jf,  g. 

Here  we  see  that  the  sound  f%  i&  not  altogether  denied  to  the  Mixolydian  mode, 
but  that  it  can  only  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  modulation.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
the  more  desirable  to  introduce  the  characteristic  f  natural  into  melodies  based  upon 
this  mode,  as  early  and  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  possible ;  and  it  would  be  acting 
in  contradiction  to  the  character  of  the  mode,  were  we,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
chorale,  "  Komm,  Gott  Schopfer  heiliger  Geist,** 
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to  employ  an  ft  in  the  second  chord,  or  avoid  the  sound  /Jj  (as  at  b),  or  introduce 
it  in  a  less  decided  manner  (c)  than  at  a,  where  it  is  employed  as  the  root  of  the 
subdominant  triad  of  the  Ionian. 

We  sometimes  even  meet  with  Mixolydian  melodies  which  must  necessarily 
close  in  Gy  Ionic,  or  with  /ft — g.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  Bohemian 
chorale,  "  0  Christenmenschy  merk^  wie  sich's  halty"  whose  melody  terminates  with 
^»  ft,  9  (if  the  ft  was  not  originally  a).  In  such  cases,  it  is  advisable  either  to 
introduce  the  characteristic  sound  /  before  the  Hypo- Ionian  close,  or  to  prolong  the 
last  sound  of  the  melody,  in  order  to  touch  once  more  upon  the  Mixolydian  close  : 
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*  This,  and  many  similar  examples,  must  also  be  read  and  played  an  octave  lower,  in  order 
to  produce  the  proper  effect. 
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It  is,  again,  a  consequence  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  Mixolydian  and 
Ionian  modes,  that  the  former,  also,  frequently  modulates  into  the  ./Eolian  mode  upon 
A.  Thus  the  first  strain  of  the  chorale,  "  An  Wasserjiussen  BahtfUm,^"  might  close 
either  in  G  miyor  (Hypo-Ionian),  or  upon  the  dominant  of  the  Ionian  in  C,  or, 
lastly,  upon  the  dominant  of  the  jEolian,  in  A : 

/7N  O  r^ 
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The  first  of  these  closes  would  be  improper,  because  it  introduces  a  foreign  sound 
before  the  character  of  the  Mixolydian  mode  has  had  an  opportunity  to  reveal  and 
develop  itself;  the  second  would  not  be  objectionable,  but  it  is  too  undecided,  as  it 
does  not  clearly  distinguish  the  Mixolydian  mode  firom  the  Ionian  on  G  {G  mi^or)  ; 
the  third  is  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  three,  because  it  contains  a  modu- 
lation which  is  peculiar  to  the  Ionian  upon  (7,  but  not  to  the  Ionian  up(m  G 
(or  G  mi^or).  It  may  be  observed,  incidentally,  that,  with  a  view  to  give  a  stronger 
expression  to  this  characteristic  turn  of  the  modulation,  the  root  of  the  last  two  chords 
has  been  doubled,  the  tenor  moving  in  octaves  with  the  bass,  instead  of  simply  pro- 
ceeding firom  a  to  ^.  This  also  explains  how  Seb.  Bach  could  conceive  the  idea  of 
dosing  the  first  strain  of  the  chorale,  "  Gott  9ei  gelobt  und  gehenedeiety'' 
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with  a  minor  triad  upon  e  ;  he  thought  of  the  dominant  of  the  jEolian  upon  A^  and 
this  led  him  to  the  introduction  of  the  more  strange  and  distant  chord,  e — -g — h. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  let  us  recollect  that,  even  where  the  melody  appears 
to  have  a  tendency  to  G  major,  we  have  still  the  means  of  effecting  a  characteristic 
harmonization.  Thus  the  second  phrase  of  the  above  chorale,  ^^  An  Wctsserflussen 
Babylons''  might  close  in  a  Mixolydian  form, 
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by  means  of  the  Ionian  subdominant,  although  a  close  in  G  major  would  certainly 
lie  nearer.  The  former  close  would  also  be  more  advisable,  as  otherwise,  the  first 
strain  of  tlie  chorale  \m\\g  repeated,  the  Ionian  upon  G  would  predominate  over  tlie 
principal  key. 
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Up  to  this  point,  we  have  viewed  the  Mixolydian  as  a  dependent,  or  a  mere  re- 
versal of  the  Ionian  mode.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  mode,  which  has  abready  revealed  many  peculiar  features  of  an  indi- 
vidual character. 

As  such,  it  follows  the  same  attraction  to  the  key  of  its  dominant  as  we  observe 
in  all  modem,  as  well  as  ancient  modes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Phrygian.  Upon 
this  dominant  (i>)  it  has  not,  however,  as  in  our  major  keys,  a  new  major,  but  a 
minor  mode  with  a  major  sixth ;  viz.  the  Dorian.  We  have  seen  that  the  essential 
sounds  of  the  Mixolydian  mode,  b  and  /,  are  also  the  characteristic  intervals  of  the 
Dorian  mode.  This  mutuality  of  the  essential  sounds  serves  to  connect  the  Mixo- 
lydian closely  with  the  Dorian  mode,  and  this  is  certainly  far  more  significant  than 
that  subsisting  between  our  modem  keys  and  their  dominants,  because  it  combines  a 
major  and  a  minor  mode. 

Hence,  the  Mixolydian  has  a  strong  tendency  to  modulate  into  the  Dorian  mode. 
Such  a  modulation  sometimes  takes  place  even  in  the  first  or  second  phrase,  as  in  the 
chorales,  '*Aufdiesen  Tag  %o  freudmreich^'  and  **  0  Christenmensch,''  &c.  In 
these  chorales,  the  Dorian  mode  appears  upon  its  original  tonic,  D ;  but  there  are 
also  cases  in  which  the  Dorian  appears  upon  the  tonic  of  the  Mixolydian  mode  itself, 
or  in  the  genus  molle,  g,  a,  b  b,  c,  dy  e,  /,  g.  This  transposition  of  the  Dorian 
mode  is  of  great  assistance,  when  a  Mixolydian  melody  contains  /tt  at  the  end  of  a 
strain,  and  therefore  must  terminate  with  a  Hypo- Ionian  dose,  for  it  enables  us  still 
to  impart  a  Mixolydian  character  to  this  close.     Here 


^    *   H    J-T-Jia 


we  see  such  a  case.  The  phrase  terminates  with  two  Hypo- Ionian  chords  (or,  as 
we  should  express  it,  in  G  major),  which  are  foreign  to  the  Mixolydian  mode.  But 
these  chords  are  preceded,  first,  by  the  tonic  and  subdominant  triad  of  the  Ionian 
mode,  and  next  by  the  tonic  triad  of  the  Dorian  mode  transposed  into  the  genus 
molle  {jg — b\i — rf)  ;  and  thus  the  Mixolydian  mode  is  sufficiently  established  by  the 
aid  of  its  two  most  closely  connected  keys. 

This  second  relation  between  the  Mixolydian  and  Dorian  modes  completes  the 
description  of  its  character.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  Mixolydian  mode 
must  be  considered  as  an  elevation  of  the  Ionian  mode ;  and,  being  raised  firom  its  ori- 
ginal basis,  it  has  not  the  firmness  and  energy  of  the  independent  Ionian  mode,  but 
is  of  a  more  spiritualized  character — a  soft  reflex  of  the  mode  of  its  subdominant. 
There  is  a  shade  of  sorrow  spread  over  the  harmony  of  this  mode,  which  reveals  itself 
more  perceptibly  in  the  tendency  towards  the  original  mode,  through  the  characteristic 
sound  y,  that  sound  which,  even  Unfelt  by  the  ear,  is  ever  presented  to  the  mind  by 
the  triad  upon  G  (p.  94)  ;  but  the  Dorian  mode  steps  in  to  modify  this  expression 
of  soft  and  moumful  longing,  and,  imparting  to  it  a  portion  of  its  own  characteristic 
gravity,  renders  the  Mixolydian  mode  an  appropriate  medium  for  the  solemn  song  of 
the  Church. 
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And  now  we  also  perceive  why  the  Iimian  mode  very  rarely  proceeds  to  the 
Mixolydian  in  its  first  modulation.  Strictly  speaking,  this  would  be  no  modulation 
at  aU,  as  it  would  lead,  not  only  to  the  same  series  of  sounds,  but  also  to  the  same 
combination  of  chords ;  and  were  we  to  employ  all  the  means  we  possess  to  estabUsh 
the  Mixolydian  mode,  the  firm  and  energetic  character  of  the  Ionian  would  neces- 
sarily be  impaired  or  destroyed. 

Here  follows  the  Bohemian  chorale  ("  0  ChristenmenMck  **)  above  alluded  to, 
which  iUustrates,  better  than  any  other,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mixolydian  mode : 
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We  observe,  at  once,  that  the  melody  itself  indicates  a  dose  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
by  means  of  c  tt  at  the  end  of  the  second ;  and  in  the  Hypo- (G^- Ionian  mode, 
through  /It  in  the  last  phrase.  These  two  points  of  modulation,  therefore,  are  fixed, 
and  they  determine  the  rest  The  first  and  third  phrases  may  close  in  the  Ionian 
mode  upon  C,  or  the  ^^lian  upon  A  ;  we  have  employed  the  latter  previously  to 
the  modulation  into  the  Dorian  mode,  and  placed  the  Ionian  dose  at  the  end  of  the 
third  phrase,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  inevitable  /U  at  the  end 
of  the  chorale.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  this  sound  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  bar ;  if  we,  nevertheless,  employed  it,  it  was  because  we  had 
had  just  before  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  tonic  harmony  of  the  Dorian  mode 
upon  Gy  and  thereby  establishing,  unquestionably,  the  Mixolydian  character  of  the 
preceding  harmonies.  The  omission  of  the  third  in  the  closing  chord  of  the  second 
phrase,  and  the  employment  of  triads  instead  of  dominant  chords,  are  things  very 
^common  with,  and  peculiar  to,  the  andents. 
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THE      DORIAN      MODE 


Proceeding  by  fifths,  we  arrive  next  at  the  Dorian  mode,  the  first  minor  key 
in  the  old  system.  We  are  ahready  aware  that  this  mode  has  a  major  triad  upon  its 
subdominant,  and  that  by  changing  c  into  c  IX,  we  may  also  obtain  a  major  triad 
upon  the  dominant,  and  thereby  effect  a  perfect  close.  Thus  the  miQor  harmonies 
predominate  over  the  minor,  and  the  minor  triad  upon  the  tonic  no  longer  imparts  a 
gloom  to  the  modulation,  but  merely  serves  to  make  it  more  grave  and  solema  This 
is  the  character  of  the  Dorian  mode — serious  and  severe,  still  not  mournful,  but 
brightened  by  the  prevalence  of  major  harmonies  ;  the  ancients  preferred  it  above  all 
the  others  for  the  most  solemn  celebrations  of  the  church,  and  applied  it  to 
the  most  important  texts,  such  as  the  Creed,  Litany,  &c.  With  this  character, 
the  authentic  form  and  low  pitch  of  most  of  the  Dorian  melodies  is  also  perfectly 
in  keeping. 

The  first  modulation  of  a  Dorian  melody  is  either  into  the  dominant,  L  e,  the 
.£olian  upon  A,  or  into  the  genus  molle  of  this  mode,  by  establishing  the  jEolian 
series  upon  its  own  tonic  (rf,  e,  /,  g,  a,  b  b,  c,  d).  This  modulation  firequently 
takes  place  even  in  the  first  phrase,  as  in  the  chorale,  "  Mit  Fried"  und  Freuden 
fahr'  ich  kin  /"  in  the  chorale,  "  Christ  unser  Herr  zum  Jordan  kam^  and 
several  others,  it  is  introduced  both  in  the  first  and  second  phrases,  and  recurs  fire- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  chorale.  There  are  even  Dorian  melodies  which  termi- 
nate with  an  JEolian  close,  as  the  chorale,  ''  Durch  Adams  FaU  ist  ganz  verderbt^ 
We  also  meet  with  cases,  however,  in  which  other  modulations  precede  the  .£olian. 
Whence  come  these  ?  From  its  close  connexion  with  the  Mixolydian,  in  which  the 
Dorian  finds  its  subdominant  chord,  and  has,  in  common  with  that  mode,  the  two 
characteristics,  /  and  b.  Hence  the  Dorian  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Mixo- 
lydian, that  the  chorale,  "  0  wir  armen  Sunder^''  used  to  be  sung  in  either.  To- 
gether with  the  Mixolydian  mode,  the  Dorian  also  modulates  into  the  Ionian  upon 
C ;  into  the  Hypo-Ionian  upon  Q^  or  into  the  subdominant  of  the  Ionian ;  the 
Lydian,  upon  jP,  with  which  it  has,  moreover,  the  characteristic  sound  b  in  com- 
mon. That  all  these  modulations  occur  very  rarely  or  never  in  the  same  chorale, 
is  obvious. 

We  select,  as  our  first  example  of  this  most  important  mode,  the  chorale,  "  Ers^ 
chienen  ist  der  herrlich*  Tag^  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  and  most  deeply 
conceived,  but  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
more  distant  and  less  usual  modulations  of  the  Dorian  mode : 
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The  first  phrase  modulates  into  the  Mixolydian  mode  (it  might  also  have  closed 
in  the  Ionian  upon  G)  ;  the  second  modulates  into  the  Julian  ;  the  third  into  the 
Ionian  upon  C ;  the  fourth  into  the  genus  molle  of  the  Ionian.  Instead  of  the  latter, 
a  modulation  into  the  Lydian  mode 
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would  have  been  still  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  principal  mode, 
although  this  character  is  decidedly  expressed  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
chorale,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  phrase. 

Here  we  have  the  most  suitable  occasion  for  reflection  on  the  fate  of  the  ancient 
chorales,  through  which  many  have  been  lost  to  us,  or  many  more  have  been  so  dis- 
figured in  their  melodies  and  treatment,  as  to  cause  the  utmost  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  their  real  character.  At  a  period  (especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century)  when  firm  faith  and  profound  art  (for  these  are  united)  had  given 
way  to  cold,  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  fanciful  play  upon  the  resources  of  art  had  ar- 
rived at  superficial  results,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  depth  and  power  of  the 
ancient  system  were  found  strange  and  repulsive.  As  the  old  melodies  had  taken  too 
firm  a  hold  upon  the  memory  and  affection  of  the  people,  to  make  their  expulsion  from 
the  Church  a  matter  of  possibility,  it  was,  at  least,  thought  desirable  to  modify  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  the  shallow  ideas  of  the  nature  and  proper  forms 
of  art  which  had  then  sprung  up.  The  old  melodies  were  too  deeply  conceived,  and 
too  grand,  for  such  a  time  of  spiritual  and  moral  enervation  ;  therefore  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  of  modernization,  and  deprived  of  their  most  characteristic  modu- 
lations and  melodic  progressions,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  modem  system  of 
keys,  and  make  them  agree  with  the  accepted  forms  of  melodic  construction.  An 
alleged  precedent  and  strange  justification  of  this  modern  innovation,  was  the  custom 
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of  the  ancient  masters  to  let  their  pupib  transpose  the  same  melody  into  several  modes, 
in  order  to  show  them  the  essential  difference  of  these  modes,  and  the  necessity  of 
attending  to,  and  earefuUy  preseroifig,  the  characteristic  features  of  each.  So  &r 
respecting  the  corruption  of  many  of  the  best  and  oldest  choral  melodies,  the  traces 
of  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter*.  We  will,  however,  give  at  least  one  example, 
to  show  ttie  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  unoorrupted  old  church  srnig  over  the 
modernized  forms.  It  is  the  chorale,  "  Ach  Gott  und  Herr,'  the  same  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  note  to  No.  490 ;  the  key  in  which  it  is  now  generally  sung  (C 
major),  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  harmony,  are  altogether  opposed  to  the 
mournful' sense  of  the  text  This  chorale  was,  however,  originally  composed  in  the 
Dorian  mode,  and  stood  thus  : 
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Ach      Gk)tt   und  Horr,  wi 
Lord,  bring    re  -  lief 
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groes  und  schwer    sind 
my  great  grief;    Save 
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den !       Da         ist        nio  -  mand,    der        hel   -  fen     kann,     in 
tion!        0        God,        I        fear     Thy      wrath      ac  -  vere,  Where'a 
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How  deeply  significant  is  the  extension  of  the  melody  to  the  word  "  where  ?"  as 
if  the  singer  were  looking  around  him,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  the  Saviour !     How 


*  See  Mortimer's  interesting  and  most  instructive  work,  Der  ChoratgeBong  zur  ZeU  der  Be- 
forntatioH.  ■■  Berlin :  G.  Beimcr. 
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grave  and  pensive,  and  yet  painfully  excited,  is  the  modulation  into  the  dominant, 
the  return  to  the  minor  tonic  harmony,  and  again  the  rise  to  the  dominant !  How 
expressive  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  dear  and  powerful  mi^or  harmony,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  phrases,  to  the  heart-rending  cry, 

"  0  God,  I  fear  Thy  wrath  severe;" 
as  if  the  singer  were  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  hopeless  condition ! 
and  how  slowly  and  unwillingly  does  the  last  strain  draw  to  a  dose,  as  if  still  lingering 
with  a  fiunt  hope  of  somewhere  finding  help ! 
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Upon  the  dominant  of  the  Dorian  mode,  in  which,  although  minor,  major  har- 
monies chiefly  prevail,  we  find  the  .£olian — a  minor  whose  characteristic  sounds  are  e 
and  ft  and  which,  therefore,  has  minor  triads  upcm  its  tonic,  dominant,  and  suhdomi- 
nant  As,  however,  its  seventh  is  not  one  of  its  characteristic  intervals,  it  may  be 
raised  like  the  seventh  in  the  Dorian  scale,  and  thus  the  .£olian  admits  of  a  perfect 
close  by  means  of  a  major  triad  upon  the  dominant. 

The  ^^lian  mode  is  of  a  more  mournful,  gloomy,  and  subdued  character  than  its 
predecessor,  the  Dorian ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  harmonic  contents,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  modulation.  The  two  nearest  and  most  important  modulations  of  our 
modem  system  are  denied  to  this  mode.  It  cannot  modulate  into  the  minor  or  major 
mode  upon  its  dominant,  because  this  would  require  the  triad,  b — rffl— :/*$,  or  the 
the  dominant  chord,  b — df—/f — a  ;  the  ancient  system,  however,  does  not  employ 
the  sound  d%  while  /*  is  a  characteristic  interval  both  of  the  .£olian  and  Phrygian 
modes.  Neither  can  it  modulate  into  the  Dorian  upon  its  subdominant  (D),  for  it 
would  for  this  purpose  require  the  sound  c  g  (a — c  J{ — e),  and  c,  being  one  of  its  cha- 
racteristic intervals,  cannot  be  altered.  A  modulation  into  the  Dorian  mode  would 
also  have  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  peculiar  features,  while  the  modulation  firom 
the  Dorian  into  the  jEolian  was  almost  indispensable,  for  the  sake  of  providing  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  of  minor  harmonies  against  the  characteristic  connexion  of  the 
Dorian  mode  with  the  Mixolydian  and  Ionian. 

Thus  the  iEolian  mode  is,  in  every  respect,  of  U  more  cahn  and  subdued  character 
than  any  of  the  preceding  modes.  Instead  of  making  use  of  decided  and  striking  mo- 
dulations, it  generally  confines  itself  to  mere  half-closes  upon  the  dominant  (without 
modulation),  or  it  proceeds  to  the  Phrygian  (which,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  leam,  can 
scarcely  be  termed  a  modulation),  and  through  the  Phrygian  to  the  Ionian  mode. 
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In  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  almost  all  JSolian  melodies  (generally  in  A,  or 
in  G,  with  two  flats)  are  of  the  plagal  form,  and  thus  all  things  concur  to  give  them 
the  impress  of  a  sofl  and  mournful  character  ;  a  character  which  is  only  relieved  by 
the  frequent  half-closes  upon  the  mi^or  harmony  of  the  dominant,  and  which  distin- 
guishes the  .£olian  mode  from  all  the  others,  minor  as  weU  as  major.  We  select,  as 
an  illustration  of  this  mode,  the  Evening  Hymn,  "  Nun  sich  der  Tag  geendet  kai,** 
in  G: 

A  A  2 
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How  decidedly  developed  is  the  plagal  character  of  this  melody,  which,  in  its 
narrow  sphere,  rises  no  less  than  six  times  to  the  dominant,  and  every  time  returns 
to  the  tonic !  How  characteristic  is  the  repetition  of  the  close  upon  the  dominant  at 
the  end  of  the  first  three  phrases,  which  keeps  the  harmony  within  the  sphere  of  the 
soft  minor  key.  How  different  firom  the  modulation  of  the  chorale  harmonized  in 
No.  483,  which  proceeds  even  in  the  second  strain  to  the  firm  and  cheerful  relative 
mi^or !  Here,  also,  the  repetition  of  the  close  upon  the  dominant  might  have  been 
avoided ;  the  first  phrase  might  have  been  led  into  the  parallel  mode  (^b  major), 
and  the  second  into  F  ms^or ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  same  dose  is  quite  in  keeping 
with,  and  preserves  the  character  of,  the  .£olian  mode,  which  requires  no  greater 
relief  than  that  afforded  by  the  Ionian  harmony  of  ^b  major,  which  appears  in  the 
last  two  phrases. 

If  we  compare  the  two  minor  modes,  the  Dorian,  which  has  a  miyor  sixth,  with 
the  .£olian,  which  has  a  minor  sixth,  we  are  reminded  of  a  doubt  which  exists 
amongst  modem  theorists  respecting  the  formation  of  the  minor  scale,  and  on  which 
we  made  some  observations  at  the^time  we  entered  upon  the  harmonization  of  this 
scale  (p.  184).     We  there  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

the  minor  scale  required  a  minor  third,  minor  sixth,  and  major  seventh  ; 
the  latter,  in  order  to  make  a  dominant  chord  possible.  The  real  point  in  dispute 
was,  however,  the  sixth,  of  which  we  said  that  it  ought  to  be  minor,  in  order  that  the 
minor  mode  might  have  a  characteristic  chord  upon  the  subdominant,  and  be  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  firom  the  major  mode.  This  construction  of  the  minor  scale, 
based  upon  scientific  principles,  is  evidently  the  most  characteristic  of  the  two.  Ne- 
vertheless, there  mi^^/it  also  be  reasons  that  would  make  a  major  sixth  desirable,  and 
it  was  this  possibility  which  suggested  the  idea  of  constructing  the  minor  scale  in  tw^o 
different  ways ;  viz.  with  a  major  sixth  and  seventh  ascending,  and  a  minor  sixth 
and  seventh  descending. 

The  ancient  system  took  up  and  decided  this  question  in  its  own  grand  and 
deeply-conceived  manner.  It  tried  both  forms  of  scales,  but  employed  them  as  the 
basis  of  two  distinct  modes,  and  thus  avoided  the  compound  formation  proposed  by 
modem  theorists. 
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We  are  now  able  to  judge,  from  the  results  of  their  trials,  how  far  the  decision  at 
which  we  arrived  was  based  upon  correct  principles. 

What  was  the  consequence  when  the  ancients  employed  a  major  sixth ;  t.  e. 
when  they  wrote  in  the  Dorian  style  ?  A  minor  mode,  which  contained  more  major 
than  minor  harmonies,  and  which  was  closely  connected  with  three  ms^or,  but  only 
one  minor  mode.  What  was  the  consequence  when  they  employed  a  minor  sixth, 
or  wrote  in  the  JEolian  style  ?  A  real  minor  mode,  a  mode  of  a  thorough  minor 
character,  which,  in  order  to  preserve  its  distinctive  features,  timidly  avoided  the 
modulation  into  the  subdominant  (the  Dorian),  as  well  as  into  a  major  key. 

Our  modem  minor  has  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Md^an  mode,  but  is 
not  confined  to  special  modulations.  The  .^olian  and  Dorian  modes  of  the  ancients 
are  characteristic  types,  but  not  fundamental  forms ;  for  as  such  we  can  only  accept 
our  modem  major  and  minor :  they  prove,  however,  that  a  minor  mode  with  two  dif- 
ferent scales  is  an  absurdity. 
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SIXTH  SECTION. 

THE      PHRYGIAN      MODE. 


The  last  mode  in  the  succession  by  fifths  is  the  Phrygian,  with  minor  third, 
minor  sixth,  and  minor  second.  This  minor  second  (/)  distinguishes  it  from  the 
.£olian  and  all  the  other  modes,  and  thus  becomes  its  characteristic  intervaL  But  it 
also  prevents  the  chromatic  alteration  of  the  minor  seventh^  d,  even  if  we  did  not 
know  that,  in  the  earlier  time  of  the  ancient  system,  the  sound  </Jf  was  never  em- 
ployed. For  it  is  a  characteristic  and  essential  feature  of  aU  diatonic  scales,  and  of 
the  ancient  diatonic  series  also,  that  two  semitones  never  occur  in  succession,  which 
would  be  the  case  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  if  the  sound  d  were  raised  \o  d% 

e,    /,    g,     a,     h,     c,     d%  e,    /,     &c. 

Hence  it  foUows  that  the  Phrygian  mode  is  altogether  deprived  of  a  perfect  cloee  ; 
for  this  would  require  the  chord,  h — d%—f%^  of  which  the  third  does  not  exist  in  the 
ancient  system,  and  the  fifth  is  impossible  in  the  Phrygian  scale.  Thus  we  see  that 
this  mode  is  in  every  respect  dependent  on  the  -^lian  ;  it  cannot  even  close  other- 
wise than  with  a  major  triad  upon  the  dominant  of  the  latter,  thus  being  obliged  to 
employ  a  foreign  sound  (^Jt)  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  important  point 

The  Phrygian  and  -^lian  modes,  therefore,  show  the  same  reversal  of  modula- 
tion which  we  observed  between  the  Ionian  and  Mixolydian  modes,  only  that  the 
Phrygian  is  still  less  capable  of  an  independent  development  than  the  Mixolydian. 

Seeing  that  the  close  consists  of  a  chord  altogether  foreign  to  the  mode,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  impress  the  character  of  this  mode  the  more  firmly  upon 
those  harmonies  which  precede  the  foreign  close.  For  this  reason,  it  was  a  settled 
custom  amongst  the  ancients  to  introduce  the  two  characteristic  intervals  d  andy*,  and 
also  the  sound  g^  immediately  before  the  last  triad.  They  terminated  their  Plurygian 
melodies  in  one  of  these  two  forms : 
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neither  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  gives  the  same  satisfaction  as  our  close  by 
means  of  the  dominant ;  but,  for  this  reason,  they  are  the  more  in  accordance  with 
the  derived  and  altogether  dependent  character  of  the  Phrygian  mode.  The  chorale, 
"  Herr  Gott  dieh  lobeii  leir,''  closes,  first,  according  to  the  second  form,  and  then  (at 
the  word  Amen)  according  to  the  first  form.  Luther's  powerful  song,  "  Au^  ilefer 
Noth  schrei  ich  zu  diry'*  closes,  both  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  strains,  in  the 
second  form.  A  purely  .^lian  close  (from  A  to  E)  is  found  in  the  chorale,  "  Ack 
Gott  torn  Himmel  sich  darein^''  and  several  others. 
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A  farther  consequence  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  Phiy^an  and  .£olian 
modes,  is  a  prevailing  tendency  in  both  to  modulate  into  the  other ;  thus,  in  the  cho- 
rale last  introduced,  the  penultimate  phrase ;  and  in  the  hymn,  ''  Aus  tiefer  Noth^'' 
the  first  phrase  of  the  second  strain,  and  others.  This  intimate  relation  between  the 
two  modes  becomes  stronger,  in  consequence  of  that  modulation  being  denied  to  the 
Phrygian  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes,  and  which  is,  indeed,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  tonal  system,  the  nearest  and  most  important ;  viz.  the  modula- 
tion into  the  dominant  It  cannot  even  form  a  half-close  upon  its  dominant,  because 
the  characteristic,  and  therefore  unalterable,  sounds  of  this  mode  are  d  and  f;  if  y 
were  changed  into  f*jk  (^,  f%,  y,  a,  ^i  <?,  d^  e),  the  whole  scale  would  be  a  mere 
transposition  of  the  .^olian,  really  the  Hypo- JEolian  :  or  if  this  ft  were  introduced 
into  the  series  upon  B  (b,  c,  d,  e,  f%  y,  o,  U),  it  would  yield  no  new  scale,  but 
would  merely  reproduce  the  Hypo- Phrygian — a  useless  deduction,  not  contemplated 
by  the  ancients. 

Thus  the  Phrygian  mode  is  strictly  confined  to  its  subdominant ;  nay,  in  de&ult 
of  a  dominant  modulation,  it  even  connects  itself  with  the  Dorian  mode,  although  the 
latter  never  modulates  into  the  Phrygian ;  and  even  the  JSolian  itself  avoids  the 
modulation  into  the  Dorian.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  case,  and  it  is  the  only  one,  both 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  systems,  in  which  a  key  regularly  modulates  into  its  own 
subdominant,  and  again  to  the  subdominant  of  the  latter.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  this  modulation  implies  a  succession  of  three  minor  keys,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  descending  progression,  we  are  at  once  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  peculiarly  gloomy 
and  deeply  serious  character  of  the  Phrygian  mode. 

An  unexpected  ray  of  light,  however,  penetrates  its  almost  too  gloomy  darkness, 
and  imparts  a  more  animated  colouring  to  the  whole  region  of  its  sounds. 

We  recollect  that  the  root  of  the  Phrygian  mode  {E)  is  the  third  of  the  Ionian 

((7),  and  that,  in  the  natural  development  of  sound  (p.  47),  this  root  is  the  second 

new  sound,  and,  after  the  dominant,  the  most  closely  related  interval  of  the  fimda- 

mental  sound.     Indeed,  we  perceive,  without  farther  search,  that  the  whole  Phrygian 

scale  may  be  combined  with  the  Ionian : 

Phrygian. 
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Ionian. 

and  thus  the  Phrygian  forms  an  intimate  and  dose  connexion  with  the  most  firm  and 
brilliant  major  mode,  the  Ionian  upon  C ;  and  even,  through  its  means,  with  the 
Hypo- Ionian  upon  G.  The  effect  of  this  connexion  appears  most  strikingly  in 
Luther's  solemnly  grand  but  hope-breathing  song  of  death  and  resurrection  ("  Mitten 
wir  im  Leben  sind"),  in  which  the  fiflh,  eighth,  and  tenth  phrases,  to  the  words, 
"  Thou  alone  art  God"—"  holy  Lord  God"—"  holy  Almighty  God"—"  eternal  God," 
are  led,  with  all-confiding  trust,  into  the  clear  Ionian  harmony.  More  spiritual  and 
deeply  conceived  is  the  modulation  into  the  Ionian,  in  the  fiflh  phrase  of  the  chorale, 
"  0  Haupt  fX)U  Blut  und  Wunden,'  at  the  words,  "  Thy  head  with  grace  adorned," 
as  if  giving  expression  to  the  most  compassionate  astonishment*.      Thus,  while  the 

♦  The  chorale  dwells  on  the  suffering  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate ;  representing  JesuB  bleed- 
ing, and  with  a  erown  of  thorns  upon  his  head. — Tr. 
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connexion  of  the  Phrygian  with  the  Dorian  mode  creates  additional  gloom,  making  it 
the  most  truthful  expression  of  grief  and  repentance,  its  association  with  the  most 
firm  and  cheerful  of  all  the  church  modes,  the  Ionian,  renders  it  an  equally  effective 
medium  for  the  expression  of  our  most  grand  and  solemn  hymns  of  praise  and  fisuth  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Te  Deum. 

In  accordance  with  this  character,  the  Phrygian  mode  only  appears  upon  low 
degrees  of  the  scale,  generally  upon  E,  or  upon  D  with  two  flats,  or  C  with  four 
flats.  Moreover,  being  not  an  independent  mode,  but  based  upon  the  J£olian,  and 
most  closely  connected  with  the  Dorian  mode,  it  is  sometimes  even  preceded  by  one  or 
other,  so  that  its  melodies  commence  in  the  .£olian  or  Dorian  mode,  as  if  first  seeking 
for  the  right  key.  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  chorale,  "  Ach  Gott  rem  Himmel  sieh 
dareifiy*  not  only  commences,  but  also  terminates,  in  the  .£olian  mode ;  while  the 
commencement  of  the  chorale,  "  Christum  wir  sollen  loben  schon"  (A  aolis  ortu). 
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decidedly  indicates  the  Dorian  mode.  That  this  is  not  the  intended  mode  of  the 
chorale,  appears  at  once  in  the  second  phrase,  which  modulates  into  the  Ionian  (7,  a 
modulation  which,  in  the  Dorian  mode,  only  takes  place  on  account  of,  and  through 
the  subdominant  (the  Mixolydian  upon  G)y  and  therefore  would  hardly  occur  at  the 
close  of  the  second  phrase.  The  termination  of  the  chorale  shows,  beyond  a  doubt, 
which  mode  was  intended.  This  being  the  Phrygian,  we  find  it  surrounded  by  all 
its  accessory  modes,  the  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  .£olian ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
selected  the  above  chorale  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  illustrations  of  Phrygian  modu- 

» 

ladon. 

The  harmonic  treatment  of  the  melody  is  in  strict  accordance  with  tlie  rules  laid 
dovm.  The  first  phrase  is  treated  as  purely  Dorian,  and  terminates  with  a  Dorian 
half-dose.  If  we  had  employed  a  Phrygian  close  (No.  53 1 ,  ^^ ,  the  tenor  would  have 
ended  with  the  sound  g  %  which  would  have  formed  a  kind  of  false  relation  with  the 
following  y  t|  of  the  melody.  For  although  the  tenor  would  likewise  proceed  to  //, 
yet  the  same  sound  would  attract  greater  notice  in  the  more  prominent  upper  part. 
It  is  true,  a  false  relation  of  this  kind  would  be  by  no  means  inconsistent  witli  the 
general  character  of  the  Phrygian  mode ;  in  fact,  it  necessarily  occurs  whenever  the 
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most  complete  form  of  full-close  (631,  b)  is  introduced ;  but  we  had  a  special  reason 
for  preserving  the  Dorian  close,  seeing  that  the  whole  first  phrase  moves  in  this  key, 
and  that  it  enables  us  to  reserve  the  Phrygian  harmony  until  it  can  enter  with  more 
decided  effect. 

So  far  respecting  this  remarkable  mode.  It  differs  more  than  any  other  from 
our  modem  system  of  keys ;  it  is,  however,  for  this  reason,  best  calculated  to  show 
how  seriously  we  should  err,  in  attempting  to  harmonize  the  ancient  melodies  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  our  modem  system.  The  above  melody,  considered  from 
our  modem  point  of  view,  is  altogether  irreconcileable  with  our  ideas  of  key,  modu- 
lation, and  close  ;  and  although  aU  the  ancient  church  melodies  do  not  show  the  same 
decided  difference,  still  any  attempt  to  harmonize  them  on  modem  principles  will 
always  be  attended  with  the  risk  of  detracting  from  their  original  power  and  dignity. 
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SEVENTH  SECTION. 


THE      LYDIAN      MODE 


The  consideration  of  this  mode  has  been  reserved  for  the  last.  Had  we  taken  it 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  circle  by  fifths,  it  must  have  appeared  before  the 
Ionian  upon  C ;  if  we  would  have  examined  its  internal  relations  with  other  sounds, 
we  must  have  treated  it  with  reference  to  the  Ionian  upon  C^  of  which  it  is  the  aub- 
dominant. 

The  reason,  however,  for  the  delay,  is  no  other  than  became,  even  during  the 
ancient  system,  it  had  never  arrived  at  a  complete  and  independent  development, 
and,  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  has  disappeared  altogether ;  only  a  few  Lydian 
melodies  are  found  in  the  Bohemian  collection  of  chorales^,  and  the  Lydian  appears 
only  in  the  form  of  modulation  firom  other  modes,  generally  the  Dorian.  The  cause 
of  this  decline  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Lydian  mode  itself 


♦  In  order  to  give  at  least  one  example  of  this  mode,  we  here  subjoin  a  chorale,  taken  from 
Choral  und  OrgeUmeh  (No.  176),  which  is  partly  in  the  Lydian  and  partly  in  the  Ionian  (genus 
molle)  mode : 
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of      God,    0  Head    and     Glo  -  ry         of    the  Church, 
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The  characteristic  sound  of  this  mode  is  b ;  this  is  the  only  interval  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  ttie  Ionian  and  all  the  other  modes,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  altered 
without  depriving  the  scale  of  its  Lydian  character. 

Hence  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  dominant  chord  in  this  mode  ;  for  such  a 
chord  would  require  the  sound  b  b  (c — e — -g — b  b).  This  circumstance,  however, 
would  not  have  prevented  it  from  being  employed  as  an  independent  mode  ;  for,  in 
the  ancient  system,  the  dominant  chord  was  by  no  means  an  essential  requisite  of 
modulation ;  in  fact,  the  ancients  preferred  to  form  their  closes  by  means  of  the  triad 
upon  the  dominant.  Nor  could  it  operate  against  the  practical  applicability  of  this 
mode,  that  its  characteristic  sound,  b,  stood  in  an  unmelodical  relation  to  the  tonic 
(forming  the  interval  of  an  augmented  fourth)  ;  for  this  step  could  easily  have  been 
avoided,  when  considered  too  harsh.  Nor,  lastly,  was  this  sound  b  in  any  other  way 
an  obstacle  to  the  harmonic  treatment  of  the  Lydian  scale.  Yet,  in  other  respects, 
this  sound,  the  only  characteristic  of  the  mode,  prevented  it  from  coming  into 
general  use. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  this  single  sound  by  although  a  characteristic  interval,  was 
not  a  sufficiently  decided  and  imi>ortant  indication  of  the  mode  to  prevent  it  from 
being  easily  confounded  with  another  very  common  and  much  more  tractable  mode  ; 
viz.  the  Ionian  in  the  genus  moUe, 
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Foun-tain   uf    sal  -  ya    -    tion,         have    mcr  -  cy     on 
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Ghost!  com  -  fort  and      keep       us!    0    great    Eo  -  ge  -  ne  -  rator,      our    great 
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f — -ff — a — h  b — c — d — e — ;/*. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Lydian  mode  was,  on  account  of  this  same  sound  h^  de- 
prived of  the  possibility  of  modulating  into  the  subdominant ;  for  it  found  no  tonic 
harmony  upon  this  sound.  Nor  could  the  latter  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  this  important  modulation,  as  it  could  only  lead  into  the  dominant  above,  or  the 
Ionian  upon  (7,  a  modulation  which,  especially  in  the  ancient  system,  was  void  of  all 
characteristic  expression,  and,  in  all  the  other  modes  (excepting  the  Phrygian),  attain- 
able without  requiring  a  sacrifice.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the  ancients  did  not 
employ  the  Lydian  mode  so  firequently  and  independently  as  the  others  ;  and  which 
also  induced  and  justified  us  in  considering  this  mode  apart  firom  the  rest. 

But  although  this  mode  can  be  practically  of  little  importance  to  us,  still  it  is  a 
form  which  must  not  be  wanting  in  a  theoretical  sketch  of  the  ancient  modes.  It  is 
undeniably  one  of  those  triced  forms  in  which  our  predecessors  fixed  their  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  and  genius  of  musical  art ;  as  we  immediately  perceive,  if  we  con- 
sider it  in  connection  with  the  Ionian  and  Mixolydian  modes. 

We  modem  musicians  employ  each  key  as  a  distinctly  defined  and  totally  inde- 
pendent form  of  expression,  of  which  the  harmonies  upon  the  dominant  and  subdo- 
minant are  integral  parts,  forming  two  arms  of  the  tonic  chord.  But  if  we  wish  to 
make  either  the  dominant  or  subdominant  the  tonic  of  a  distinct  key,  we  modulate 
into  it,  that  is  to  say,  we  quit  the  former  key  altogether,  and  confine  our  composition 
to  the  new  one,  so  long  as  we  choose  to  remain  in  it  In  the  ancient  system,  however, 
there  was  a  possible  nxedium  between  these  two  cases.  The  ancients,  also,  modu- 
lated firom  the  Ionian  into  the  Mixolydian  as  into  a  different  mode ;  but  this  mode 
had  its  basis,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  mode  from  which  it  proceeded ;  and  thus, 
although  the  modulation  led  into  a  really  different  key,  yet  this  key  remained  in 
close  and  constant  connexion  with  the  preceding  key.  The  same,  but  in  an  opposite 
sense,  was  the  case  with  the  modulation  into  the  subdominant  of  the  Ionian  mode. 
If  the  modulation  into  the  Mixolydian  mode  was  rather  an  elevation  than  a  change 
of  keys,  the  modulation  into  the  subdominant  must  be  considered  as  a  depression. 
For  as  the  Mixolydian  mode  manifests  a  constant  tendency  towards  its  Ionian  basis, 
the  Lydian  mode  also,  from  the  want  of  satisfaction  in  its  own  sphere,  evinces  a  conr 
tinual  attraction  towards  the  clear  and  cheerful  harmonies  of  the  dominant  above. 

If,  then,  the  descent  to  the  subdominant  generally  gave  a  softer  and  deeper 
shading  to  the  harmonic  colouring,  the  internal  dissatisfaction,  the  constant  desire  to 
ascend  to  the  bright  original,  imparted  to  the  Lydian  mode  a  still  deeper  expression 
of  a  soft,  longing,  and  melancholy  desire.  This  expression  was  felt,  and,  in  a  deeply 
conceived  manner,  realized  by  a  modem  master  of  the  art,  our  own  poetic  Beethoven, 
who,  in  his  Quatuor  (Op.  132),  where  the  recovering  patient,  weak  and  exhausted, 
with  the  dews  of  death  still  on  his  brow,  intones,  in  Lydian  strains,  his  song  of  gra- 
titude for  the  revival  of  his  pulse  of  life.      It  was,   probably,   through  this  extreme 


•  ThcTclbn?  it  was  already  propo8<^d,  by  Marchettiw  Paduensis,  about  1274  (see  Gerbcrt 
Script  III,  110-111),  to  constnict  the  a8<:ending  scale  of  the  fifth  tone  (the  Lydian  mode)  with 
b  flat,  and  the  descending  with  b  natural — an  expedient  very  similar  to  that  proposed  by  modem 
theorists,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  obnoxious  progression  of  the  augmented  second  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of  the  minor  scale. 
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soilness  and  languor  of  expression,  that  the  Lydian  mode  was  altogether  rejected  at 
the  time  of  the  revived  faith  and  resolute  zeal  of  the  Reformation. 

SUPPLEMENTABY   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  profound  ideality  of  the  ancient  system  is  undeniable  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  many  points,  it  displays  nicer  distinctions  and  more  striking  charcu:- 
teristics  than  our  own.  It  would,  however,  be  a  misconception  and  an  unartistic 
error,  were  we  to  endeavour,  in  our  works,  to  return  to  this  guidance. 

All  forms  of  expression  which  the  ancient  system  offers,  are  already  at  our  com- 
mand. But  we  are  at  liberty  to  employ  them  as  we  think  proper,  while  to  the  an- 
cients they  served  as  fixed  forms.  Such  normal  forms  were  required  at  a  time  when 
the  genius  of  musical  art  first  began  to  rise  to  a  higher  development  and  power  ;  or 
there  would  have  been  no  end  to  errors  and  confusion^,  and  one  would  rather  have 
returned  to  the  unmeaning  and  mechanical  combinations  of  the  first  contrapuntal 
school.  Moreover,  the  powerful,  unceasing  flow  of  songs,  gushing  from  the  breasts 
of  the  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  newly-reformed  church,  required  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  should  assist  in  providing  suitable  melodies  and  harmonious  ac- 
companiments. It  was  impossible  that  all  of  them  should  have  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  science  and  genius  of  the  musical  art,  as  to  be  able  to  perform  this  task  un- 
aided ;  they  therefore  required  the  assistance  of  Jlxed  typical /orms,  which  would,  at 
least,  ensure  their  attempts  against  utter  failure.  For  this  purpose  the  church  modes 
were  intended,  and  they  completely  answered  their  purpose. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  musical  art,  such  types  are  no  longer  necessary ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  impose  an  unjustiflable  restraint  upon  the  actions  of  a  com- 
poser, a  restraint  against  which  a  genuine  artist  would  be  obliged  to  revolt.  For 
freedom  is  the  first  condition  of  all  art,  and  should  not  be  resigned,  though  it  may 
expose  us  to  dangers  against  which  the  ancient  composers  were  secured  by  the  strict 
rules  of  their  system.  As  the  musical  art  by  degrees  extended  its  freedom  and  en- 
larged its  sphere  of  action,  so  the  precepts  of  the  old  school  became  gradually  useless, 
because  they  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  art.  During  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, our  art  has,  in  every  respect,  become  a  free  art,  and  its  objects  are  of  so  di- 
versified a  character,  its  means  have  increased  so  immensely  (especially  as  regards 
melody,  rhythm,  and  form  of  construction),  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  for  assist- 
ance and  guidance  in  a  system  which  had  only  one  special  object  in  view,  and  just 
barely  the  means  for  effecting  that  object. 

If,  in  writing  new  chorales  and  similar  pieces,  or,  in  particular  cases,  greater 
compositions,  as  that  of  Beethoven,  in  the  Quatuor  already  alluded  tof ,  the  artist 
chooses  to  adopt  the  style  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  ancients,  he  decides  for 
himself.  But  such  attempts  will  only  possess  real  artistic  value,  when  the  composer 
is  led,  unpremeditatedly,  and  by  the  idea  of  his  work  itself,  to  those  types  of  by-gone 
ages ;  not  if  he  has  been  obliged  to  accommodate  his  ideas  to  a  type  adopted,  perhaps, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  gratifying  a  whim,  or  exhibiting  his  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  these  ancient  forms. 

*  Aa  the  historian  knows,  from  the  attempts  of  the  first  Chromatidsts. 

t  Or  the  Author^s  Mototts  for  male  voices,  published  by  Ttautwein,  Berlin. 
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SECULAB  AND  NATIONAL  AIRS. 


The  second  material  for  exercising  the  art  of  accompaniment  is  the  National 
Air.  Every  nation  possesses  some  of  these,  but  none  a  richer  and  more  precious  store 
than  Germany  and  its  kindred  tribes  in  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia.  While 
those  of  our  own  country,  which  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  belong,  princi- 
pally, to  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  older  ones  are  still  waiting  for  their  resur- 
rection, England,  besides  having  collected  and  preserved  a  great  number  of  its  own 
modem  and  ancient  melodies,  is  also  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  musician  and 
historian,  for  having  opened  to  us  a  rich  store  of  the  Gaelic  melodies  of  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  thereby  materially  contributed  towards  our  knowledge  of  the 
most  ancient  (ante-Grecian)  epoch  of  musical  history.  Apart  from  the  consideration 
of  their  great  historical  value,  these  melodies  contain  much  that  is  characteristic  and 
charming,  affording  a  rich  source  of  material,  both  for  artistic  study  and  practical 
exercise,  capable  of  yielding  abundance  of  fruit,  even  after  the  cullings  of  Beethoven 
and  K.  M.  Weber. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  apply  the  term  national  only  to  those 
melodies  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  amongst  the  traditions  of  a  people,  and 
not  to  such  as  composers  may  have  written,  more  or  less  successfully,  in  imitation  of 
a  national  style.  Such  imitations  may,  indeed,  possess  considerable  artistic  merit, 
perhaps  even  more  than  many  old  melodies  ;  but  still  they  want  the  real  essence ; 
they  have  not  lived  amongst  the  people  at  large,  nor  become  altogether  their  pro- 
perty— the  people  have  not  taken  them  up  as  household  words,  have  not  adopted  and 
sung  them  in  their  own  homely  style,  and  thus  infused  into  them  the  spirit  of  their 
own  heart  and  existence.  Only  where  this  has  taken  place,  where  a  song  has  ceased 
to  be  felt  as  the  work  of  an  individual,  a  comjmition^  and  become  the  property,  the 
organic  expression  and  voice  of  a  people — here  only  have  we  a  genuine  national  air. 
Such  a  song  is  one  of  those  inestimable  strmns  of  nature,  understood  by  every  feeling 
heart,  and  in  which  all  nations  reveal,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  secrets  of  their  ex- 
istence and  feelings. 

This  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  national  air,  and  hence  it  is  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  musician,  who  aspires  to  the  highest  skill,  to  seek  and  comprehend 
its  true  meaning.  What  the  genuine  melody  teaches  him  beyond  his  art,  he  may 
depend  upon  as  certainly  true  and  proper,  not  always  for  general  application,  but  as 
expressing  the  ideas  of  the  people  with  whom  it  originated  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  a  na- 
tional melody  should  not  be  estimated  according  to  general  principles,  but  in  this 
sense.  We  have  uniformly  avoided  the  abstract  application  of  general  and  fixed  rules ; 
when  a  form  is  not  in  accordance  witli  general  rules,  we  do  not  on  that  account  pro- 
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nounce  it  wrong,  but  search  for  the  reasons  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  devi- 
ation. The  people  who  invented  or  remodelled  these  songs  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  art,  they  carried  them  (so  far  as  they  are  founded  in  nature)  uncon- 
sciously in  their  hearts  ;  but  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  song  was  applicable.  Here  we  must  seek  for  the  im- 
mediate and  true  source  of  the  melody,  and  its  deviations  from  the  general  law. 

Thus  far  in  reference  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  national  song.  It 
is  so  important  and  instructive,  that  no  disciple  of  the  art  should  neglect  its  diligent 
study — ^not  with  a  view  to  imitate  its  peculiarities  (that  were  idle),  or  to  introduce  it 
occasionally  in  his  own  works  (that  were  trifling),  but  to  impress  the  genius  of  his 
art  more  deeply  on  his  mind. 

As  in  every  other  pursuit,  we  may,  in  this,  limit  ourselves  to  hearing,  playing, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  form  and  design  of  the  melody  ;  or  farther,  and  this  is  the 
exercise  it  offers  to  the  future  composer,  we  may  work  upon  it,  first,  in  the  invention 
of  an  accompaniment,  then  in  its  arrangement  as  an  independent  composition  (with- 
out words)  for  the  pianoforte  solo,  or  with  several  instruments.  For  the  national  airs, 
as  such,  are  sometimes  sung  unaccompanied,  and  in  unison ;  sometimes  they  are  con- 
verted into  part  songs  by  two  or  three  singers,  following  no  other  law  of  harmony 
than  that  of  the  ear,  as  so  cleverly  done  by  the  Tyrolese  mountaineers  :  sometimes  a 
national  instrument,  such  as  the  guitar,  or  mandoline,  is  made  use  of,  to  add  a  simple 
and  equally  unscientific  accompaniment. 

A  musician  who  would  undertake  to  write  an  accompaniment  to  such  a  melody, 
may  do  so  either  in  the  popular  style,  making  it  altogether  subordinate,  and  merely 
supporting  the  melody  in  the  most  simple  manner ;  or,  with  the  higher  purpose  of 
modifying,  or  increasing  the  expression  of  the  melody  by  the  accompaniment,  connect 
both  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  whole  to  assume  the  character  of  a  distinct 
and  higher  class  of  composition.  In  the  former  case,  the  song  remains  what  it  was 
before,  an  artless  expression  of  a  certain  feeling,  or  popular  state  of  mind.  In  the 
latter,  the  melody  and  accompaniment  form  together  a  work  of  art,  and  no  longer  a 
siqfiple  national  song.  Of  this  class  are  Beethoven*s  Scotch  Songs,  which  are,  more 
than  any  other,  replete  with  beauties  and  deep-felt  traits  of  genius ;  although  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  composer,  shutting  himself  up,  hermit-like,  in  the  recesses  of 
his  own  wonderful  mind,  has  sometimes  imposed  upon  his  melodies  more  than  they 
are  able  to  bear.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  which  every  genuine  disciple  of  the 
musical  art  should  study  with  love  and  veneration. 

We  shall  now  begin  with  the  most  simple  form.  In  productions  like  those  of 
Beethoven,  we  behold  the  summit  of  our  present  aspirations ;  to  arrive  there,  much 
previous  study  will  be  necessary.  Beethoven  has  given  us  a  similar  series  of  models 
in  his  "  Liederkreis  an  die  Ent/ernte*  (Wreath  of  Songs  to  the  Distant  One),  every 
stanza  of  which  has  its  special  characteristic  and  most  expressive  accompaniment. 
Liszt  has  also  arranged  some  of  F.  Schubert*s  songs  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  with 
great  talent. 

We  will  suppose  the  accompanying  instrument  to  be  a  pianoforte,  and  take  care 
that  the  accompaniment  be  not  only  suitable  for  this  instrument,  but  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  not  too  diflicult  for  execution. 
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FIRST  SECTION. 

GENEBAL  DISPOSITION   OF  THE   MELODY. 


The  fint  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  a  melody,  is  the  sdectkn  of  a  pn^per 
key ;  for  the  people  sing  their  melodies  in  a  low  or  high  key,  as  best  suits  th^ 
vmces. 

1.    (Consideration  of  the  usual  Compass  of  the  Human  Voice. 

In  this  choice,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  view  the  compass  of  the  voice.  For, 
both  in  accordance  with  the  origin  of  the  national  air,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  frequently  sung  by  many  voices,  it  requires  that  the  general  compass  should 
not  be  exceeded,  either  above  or  below.  Although  the  limits  within  which  a  popular 
melody  is  to  be  confined  cannot  be  absolutely  prescribed,  as  people  sing  in  the  pitch 
which  suits  them  best ;  and  some  nations,  as  the  inhabitants  of  southern  and  nioun- 
tainous  countries,  have  naturally  a  more  extended  compass  than  others ;  we  shall, 
nevertheless,  do  well,  where  possible,  to  avoid  descending  below  one-lined  (/,  or 
ascending  beyond  two-lined  /;  as  this  series  of  sounds  suits  high  voices,  and  is,  at 
least,  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  ones. 

2.  The  Character  of  the  Key. 

The  character  of  the  key  chosen  is  the  next  point  of  importance.  He  who  is 
possessed  of  a  correct  musical  ear,  and  has  accustomed  himself  to  perform,  or  listen 
to  the  performance  of  others,  with  attention  and  an  unbiassed  mind,  must  have 
become  aware  that  each  of  the  different  keys  has  its  peculiar  character  ;  that  some 
are  expressive  of  a  fiery,  others  of  a  calm,  some  of  a  bright  and  decided,  others  of 
a  sombre  and  undecided  tone  of  feeling ;  and  that  this  difference  of  character  is 
neither  dependent  on  the  difference  of  pitch,  nor  entirely  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  on  certain  instruments  one  scale  has  a  greater  number  of  open  and  full  sounds 
than  another ;  as  the  scale  of  D  major  on  the  violin,  with  the  open  strings  6r,  rf,  a, 
and  e ;  but  arises  from  causes  which  we  are  not  yet  able  fully  to  explain.*  If  we 
have  perceived  this  difference  of  character,  we  shall  of  course  endeavour  (as  far  as 
the  compass  of  the  melody  allows  it),  to  choose  for  every  song  the  key  which  agrees 
best  with  its  general  character. 


•  The  latter  circumstance  has  caused  the  learned  and  otherwise  very  meritorious  theorist, 
Gottfrit'd  H'ebrr  (who  was,  however,  less  susceptible  of  the  finer  points  of  distinction)  U>  deny 
and  combat  the  truth  of  this  phenomenon  altogether.  His  proofs,  however,  merely  demon- 
strate that  rauton  and  widcratandiwj  are  not  capable  of  fathoming  and  explaining  the  matter. 
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But  although  this  is  a  point  of  such  importance  to  the  composer,  we  do  not 
judge  it  advisable,  in  the  present  work,  to  enter  into  an  examination  and  explana- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  different  keys,  deeming  it  better  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  student ;  for  an  elaborate  examination  of  this 
subject  could  not  be  entered  upon  in  a  merely  practical  work;  and  were  we  to 
content  ourselves  with  such  general  descriptions  as  writers  on  musical  eesthetics  have 
furnished,  wherein  they  indulge  in  assertions  which  are  either  only  half  true  or 
entirely  false,  we  should,  by  so  superficial  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a  difficult 
subject,  only  increase  the  liability  of  the  student  to  lose  himself  in  unprofitable 
speculations,  instead  of  exciting  him,  as  we  desire,  to  active  exertion.  We  shall, 
however,  not  only  have  an  opportunity,  but  it  will  be  our  duty  fully  to  investigate 
this  subject,  in  the  projected  work  on  the  Science  of  Music ;  meanwhile,  the 
student  will  find  some  general  hints  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  Universal  School  of 
Mu^ic, 


v<>L.   I.  T\  TJ 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

GENERAL  PLAN  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HARMONY. 


The  active  operationB  of  the  composer  commence  with  the  plamiing  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  modulation  and  harmony.  Here  the  same  maxims  hitherto 
guiding  us,  remain  in  force ;  nevertheless,  we  shall,  in  two  respects,  go  farther  than 
in  the  harmonizing  of  chorales. 

In  the  fir 8t  place y  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  there  generally  exists  a  much  more 
decided  variety  of  character  and  contents  in  national  airs  than  in  chorales.  The 
former  convey,  in  delicate  but  sharp  and  distinct  touches,  the  expression  of  the  most 
varied  feelings ;  in  them,  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  reveal 
themselves  more  or  less  vividly ;  whereas,  in  the  chorale,  every  thing  is  under  the 
influence  of  one  general  tone  of  feeling,  that  of  Christian  devotion.  For  this  reason, 
we  were  able  to  point  out  a  fundamental,  t3rpical  form  of  harmonizati(m,  applicable 
to  chorales  generally ;  while  no  such  general  type  exists  for  the  treatment  of  the 
national  air ;  although,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  also  a  similarity  between  them. 
Let  him  who  is  not  yet  aware  of  the  fact,  examine  a  number  of  national  airs,  and 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  endless  variety,  and  shades  of  feeling  and  emotion,  which 
have  found  expression  in  them.  We  recommend,  for  this  purpose  especially,  the 
collection  of  ''Deutsche  VoIksUeder'*  (German  folksongs),  by  Erk  and  Irmer; 
both  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  contents,  and  the  scrupulous  care  of  the 
compilers  to  admit  only  correct  and  genuine  specimens;  also  0.  L.  B.  Woirs 
"  Braga^^  a  most  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  the  songs  of  different 
nations,  of  which  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  genuineness  of  its  contents  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  in  many  places  the  musical  part  has  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  care. 

In  the  second  place,  the  simplicity  of  the  rhythmical  arrangement,  which  is  a 
feature  common  to  all  chorales,  and  wliich  again  owes  its  origin  to  the  simple  tone 
and  character  of  Christian  worship,  also  leads  to  an  equally  simple  and  uniform 
distribution  of  the  harmonies.  We  have  found  it  proper  to  give  to  each  part  of  the 
bar  (or  syllable  of  the  text)  a  special  chord,  endeavouring  to  counteract  the 
monotony  arising  from  this  arrangement  by  a  more  ^^gorous  succession  of  chords, 
and  a  more  melodic  development  of  the  different  j)art8.  All  is  quite  different  in  the 
secular  song.  The  great  variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  numberless  shades  of  tone 
and  feeling  which  it  expresses,  necessitates,  above  all,  a  more  diversifieil  and  chang- 
ing rhythm,  as  a  means  of  imparting  a  more  indi^^dual  character  to  each  melody. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  simple  manner  of  distributing  the  accompanying  chords. 


*  All  the  works  mentioned  Iicre,  or  elsewhere,  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  R.  Coiks  and  Co. 
L<mdon. 
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which  was  the  rule  in  the  chorale,  can  only  be 
harmonization  of  the  secular  song.  Here  it  is  no 
paniment,  by  its  harmonic  richness  and  the  careful 
relieve  and  compensate  the  rhythmical  monotony ; 
is  to  support  the  melody  of  the  song ;  to  which, 
subordinate.  A  portion  of  the  modem  devotional 
of  the  same  character. 


maintained  exceptionally  in  the 
longer  necessary  that  the  accom- 

development  of  its  parts,  should 
on  the  contrary,  its  only  purpose 
therefore,  all  its  parts  must  be 
songs  of  the  Catholic  church  are 


In  treating  such  melodies,  therefore,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  decide  upon 


1.    The  suitable  Harmony, 

or  the  chords  to  be  introduced.     Upon  what  principle  is  this  decision  to  be  made  ? 
Upon  one  that  has  already  been  applied. 

We  have  already  learned  (p.  228)  to  consider  chords  as  spaces y  within  which  the 
parts  (including  also  the  principal  part)  proceed  in  their  course.  If,  therefore,  we 
change  from  one  chord  to  another,  we  may  view  it  as  a  progression  of  the  parts 
from  one  space  into  another  ;  and  this  is  evidently  a  more  significant  change  than  a 
progression  within  the  same  space  or  chord. 

We  have  (p.  221)  considered  the  various  keys  through  which  we  pass  in  a 
composition,  as  similar  spaces,  but  of  greater  extent  and  importance,  because  more 
significantly  distinguished. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  we  feel  every  change  from  one  to  another  of  these  spaces 
as  an  important  incident  in  the  piece,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  distinction 
between  their  contents ;  consequently,  we  must  generally  confine 

'*  each  connected  series  of  sounds  in  the  melody  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
same  harmonic  or  modulatory  space." 

But  which  sounds  form  such  a  connected  series  ?  This  is  at  once  shown  by 
the  rhythmic  and  melodic  construction  of  the  air. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  examine  the  melody  of  the  well-known  English 
National  Song : 


534 


^^^m. 


i 


^s 


^^ 


-€f 


Here  the  similarity  of  construction,  both  in  the  first  and  second  strains,  shows 
that  the  melody  consists  entirely  of  sections,  each  of  two  bars.  Now,  as  we  could 
not  include  all  the  six  sounds  of  each  section  in  one  chord,  the  most  clear  and  simple 
means  for  effecting  the  desired  agreement  between  the  course  of  the  melody  and  the 
accompaniment,  is  to  support  the  close  of  each  melodic  section  by  an  harmonic  point 
of  repose.     This  would  lead  to  such  an  accompaniment  as  at  (a). 


635 


B  B  2 
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The  song  is  usually  hannonized  in  a  difTerent  (and,  as  we  shall  see,  a  mare 
suitable)  way ;  the  abore  aooonipanimait,  however,  is  quite  in  acoMrdanoe  with  the 
general  rule  we  have  laid  down,  as  it  supports  and  dearly  marks  the  rhythmical 
construction  of  the  melody.  The  second  sound  of  the  second  and  fourth  ban  has 
here  been  treated  as  a  passing  note ;  we  might  have  harmonized  as  at  b,  without 
causing  any  essential  difference. 

This  will  suffice  for  the  first  illustration  of  our  rule.  But  it  must  now  be  equally 
apparent  that 

1.  A  melody  may  frequently  admit  of  different  rhythmical  divisions. 

2.  That  there  is  not  always  the  same  necessity  for  marking  those  riiythmical 

divisions  in  the  accomjianiment  so  distinctly  as  in  the  above  case. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  melody  before  us,  we  might  have  included  the  two 
first  sounds  of  the  first  and  third  bars  and  the  three  sounds  of  the  fifUi  bar  in  one 
chord  (^ — b — d,  and  rf— y tt, — a — c) ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  been 
free  to  allot  to  the  sounds  of  the  second  and  fourth  bars,  two,  or  even  three  different 
chords.  The  distinction  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  song,  and  the  special 
object  of  its  harmonization.     It  will,  however,  generally  be  found 

That  a  song  assumes  a  more  powerful  and  imposing  character  when  fre- 
quent changes  of  harmony  are  introduced,  and  that  it  becomes  lighter  and 
more  lively  when  few  chords  are  employed. 
If  we  apply  this  observation  to  the  above  melody,  which  is  that  of  the  acdemn 
national  song  of  the  Britons,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  same  character  by  the 
IVussians,  we  must  at  once  perceive  that  the  manner  in  which  we  have  acoom- 
{tallied  it,  although  simple  and  clear,  is  not  proper  for  a  song  of  such  an  important 
and  energetic  character.     An  accompaniment  like  this  would  have  been  better  : 
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g!B=lgs^^iEB=a 


or  a  similar  one,  in  which  every  step  of  the  melody  is  marked  by  a  change  of  chords, 
and  the  bass  performs  a  melody  of  its  own. 

The  sofl  prayer  of  the  Neapolitan  fishermen,  "  0  Satictissirfid'''  (Musical  Ap- 
pendix, XXVI.  1),  would  require  a  similar  treatment  The  second  and  fourth  bars 
are  each  best  accompanied  by  a  single  chord,  the  sound  b  b  being  treated  as  a  passing 
note.     The  second  strain  might  perhaps  commence  thus : 
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In  the  first  bar,  the  two  u[>[)er  [>arts  indicate  a  change  of  harmony  from  r  tu  /\ 
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and  from  y  to  ^  b  in  the  last ;  but,  the  lower  parts  remaining  stationary,  wo  seo 
that  the  change  is  only  an  apparent  one,  and  that  only  one  harmonic  mass  predomi- 
nates in  each  bar.  In  the  eighth  section,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
this  melody. 

Even  the  bold  and  boasting  old  national  song  of  the  French,  "  Vive  Henri 
QucUrCy*  we  would  accompany  in  a  similar  style,  with  an  energetic  succession  of 
chords ;  beginning  probably  thus, 


538 


'^m 


^ 


assigning  a  separate  chord  to  each  syllable  of  the  text,  but  conducting  the  bass  more 
energetically  than  in  any  of  the  previous  cases.  The  equally  energetic,  but  more 
graceful  Marseillaise,  and  other  melodies  of  a  lighter  character,  would  requu-e  a  less 
frequent  change  of  chords.  Thus  the  melody  given  in  the  Musical  Appendix 
XXVI,  3,  would  require  only  one  chord  (repeated  at  the  commencement  of  every 
bar)  for  the  first  five  bars.  The  sounds  a  and  c  must  then  be  considered  as  passing 
notes ;  but  if  a  more  impressive  style  of  accompaniment  were  required,  we  should 
probably  assign  a  special  chord  to  each.  If  it  were  required  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  part  (bar  7)  in  a  more  prominent  manner,  the  harmony 
must  be  changed  from  d—fH — a  (bar  6)  to  a — c — e,  or  b — r/8— /"tt — a,  or  to  the 
chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  fH — a — c — d.  To  us  such  a  modulation  would,  how- 
ever, appear  too  strange  and  overstrained  for  so  simple  and  innocent  a  melody. 
The  next  point  for  consideration  is 

2.    The  Number  of  acoompanyinq  Parts. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  parts,  the  accompaniment  assumes 
a  more  ponderous  appearance ;  and,  mce  versa,  the  smaller  the  number  of  parts,  the 
lighter  and  more  animated  will  the  accompaniment  be"". 

Afler  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide,  with  tolerable  correctness,  the  number  of 
parts  required  in  each  case,  without  any  farther  explanation.  For  light,  simple, 
and  lively  melodies,  a  two  or  three  part  harmony  will  generally  be  most  proper, 
while  those  of  a  serious  and  impressive  character  will  be  more  effectively  expressed 
in  four  or  five  parts. 

Thus,  for  the  last-named  song,  a  harmony  in  two  parts,  in  the  style  of  the  natu- 
ral harmony,  would  be  most  suitable ;  for  those  in  Nos.  535  and  538,  a  four-part 
harmony  (perhaps  with  the  bass  part  doubled)  would  in  general  be  preferable. 
No.  637  would  prove  most  effective  in  the  form  of  a  chorus  for  four  voices ;  it  might 


*  It  ia  understood  that  this  observation  docs  not  apply  to  the  contents  of  the  harmony, 
which,  independently  of  the  number  of  parts,  may  be  sometimes  more  elaborate  and  heavy, 
sometimes  more  simple  and  light ;  nor  to  the  differences  of  accentuation  {fwrU  and  piano),  or 
the  eliarac'ter  of  the  instruments  or  voices  employed. 
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also  be  arranged  in  three  parts,  but  not  well  in  two.  A  five-part  harmony  would 
be  decidedly  too  heavy  for  so  calm  a  melody.  Five-part  harmony  is  generally  too 
ponderous  for  the  gay  and  animated  rhythm  of  the  majority  of  national  songs. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  taken  into  consideration  what  number  of  parts  is  gene- 
rally best  suited  to  certain  airs  ;  two  points  now  remain  to  be  considered,  which  did 
not  require  our  attention  in  the  harmonization  of  chorales. 

In  the  first  place,  we  soon  discover  that  sometimes,  in  one  and  the  same  song, 
one  strain  or  section  demands  a  more  powerful  intonation  than  the  other,  and  hence, 
as  the  principal  or  stronger  feature,  it  must  be  expressed  with  greater  force ;  the 
occasion  for  this  arises  either  firom  the  words  of  the  song,  or  the  contents  and  course 
of  the  melody.  It  may  be  effected,  not  only  by  the  merely  mechanical  change 
from  piano  to  forte,  or  by  the  introduction  of  different  harmonies,  but  also,  and 
this  is  sometimes  the  most  effective  means  of  expression,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  parts.  Thus  the  song,  No.  4,  Musical  Appendix  XXVI,  might  be  so  accom- 
panied, that  where  the  long  sounds  occur,  the  harmony  should  be  more  full  than 
where  the  melody  moves  in  quick  and  light  succession,  thus : 


639 


In  employing  this  most  effective  means  of  distinction,  however,  we  follow  the 
example  given  in  No.  186,  and  introduce  no  change  in  the  number  of  parts,  except- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  a  new  rhythmical  section  or  member.  In  the  chorale, 
also,  such  a  change  might  sometimes  produce  a  good  effect ;  there  will,  however, 
seldom  be  occasion  for  it,  as  the  typical  character  of  the  chorale  is  not  dependent  on 
the  number  of  parts,  while  the  simplicity  of  its  rhythm  makes  it  necessary  tliat  our 
first  and  chief  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  modulation,  and  the  progression 
of  the  parts. 

Secondly  :  when  performing  upon  an  instrument  deficient  in  tone,  or  less  favor- 
able to  the  distinct  contrast  between  loud  and  sofl,  as  the  organ  and  pianoforte,  a 
full  chord  is  generally  employed  at  those  points  demanding  a  stronger  emphasis, 
while  the  rest  proceeds  in  only  one  or  two  parts.  Thus  the  well-known  German 
martial  song,  "  So  leben  vnr,*' 
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might  be  energetically  supported  by  an  accompaniment  Uke  the  above.  In  sucli 
cases,  the  alternation  between  full  chords  and  a  more  limited  number  of  parts  must 
depend  either  on  the  rhythm  and  accentuation  of  the  melody,  or  the  contents  of  the 
text.     Furtlier  explanation  appears  superfluous. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  number  of  parts  is  diminished  at  a  certain  point, 
merely  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  execution.  Thus,  in  the  second  bar  of  No.  638, 
the  doubling  of  the  bass  in  octaves  has  been  relinquished,  to  enable  the  lefl-hand  to 
retain  its  position. 

Finally :  in  harmonizing  airs  of  such  variety  in  character  and  fonn  as  the 
national  melody,  we  have  to  consider 

3.    The  Form  op  the  Harmony. 

Until  now,  we  have  generally  employed  our  chords  so  that  all  their  intervals 
appeared  simultaneously.  Such  a  uniform  entry  of  the  parts,  however,  tends  to 
impart  a  degree  of  heaviness  and  restraint  to  the  movement  which  w^e  had  already 
noticed  in  No.  130,  and  must  now  endeavour  entirely  to  remove.  The  requisite 
means  have  long  been  in  our  possession.  We  were  already  aware  (No.  61)  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  all  the  intervals  of  a  chord  to  appear  simultaneously, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  introduced  successively,  so  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  melody^.  The  representation  of  a  chord  in  a  melodic  form,  is  termed 
Figuration  ;  it  imparts  to  the  same  harmony  an  almost  endless  variety  of  aspects, 
and  is  therefore  so  important,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  special  prelimi- 
nary consideration. 


*  A  middle  form  is  that  in  which  ono  or  two  intorvals  of  a  chord  appear  a  short  time 
before  the  others  ;  as  in  these  well-known  fig:ures, 
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and  many  similar  ones,  which  may  be  left  to  the  student's  research. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


HARMONIC   FIGURATION — DEVELOPMENT  OF   ITS  MOTIVOS. 


Harmonic  figaration,  as  just  stated,  is  the  representation  of  harmony  in  a 
mekxlic  form,  the  different  intervals  not  appearing  simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 
In  what  order  ?  Here  are  no  less  than  six  different  arrangements  of  only  three 
sounds: 

12  3  4  5  6 
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and  four  sounds  admit  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  different  arrangements,  inde- 
pendently of  the  varieties  arising  from  rhythmical  changes  and  the  repetition  of 
sounds.  We  have  here  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking 
every  possible  form  of  harmonic  figuration.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves 
U)  a  few  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  figurative  motives  may  be  developed. 

1.    MoTivos  IN  ONE  Part. 


In  No.  542,  we  saw  six  different  motives  arising  from  the  transposition  of  the 
three  sounds  of  a  triad,  without  the  aid  of  rhythm  or  repetition  of  sound.  That 
any  other  three  sounds  will  produce  the  same  number  of  harmonic  figures,  as  at  (a), 

b 
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and  that  four  sounds,  as  at  ^,  will  admit  of  iwenty-foar  permutations,  has  already 
iKJcn  stated,  and  requires  no  demonstration.  The  intervals  of  a  complete  chord  of 
the  ninth,  or  tuiy  chord  of  five  different  sounds,  furnish  material  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  different  niotivos,  and,  by  the  aid  of  rhythm  and  the  repetition  of  soutids, 
this  number  might  be  increased  to  thousands. 

Here  we  give  only  a  few  examples  from  1,  No.  642, 


3^a=3SOS53K 


w^w^M^m^w^ 


which  shows  what  may  Ihj  done  in  this  respect  with  three  sounds  only.  Were  we 
to  ai)ply  the  principles  of  pcnnutation  to  groups  of  nine  or  ten  sounds,  we  should 
find  viiUions*  of  ditferent  niotivos  arising  from  them.  In  most  cases,  however, 
groups  consisting  of  so  many  sounds  may  be  considered  as  continuations  or  extea- 
siouB  of  shorter  ones ;  as  at  a, 
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545 


which  is  an  extension  of  the  first  motivo  of  No.  542  ;  and  that  at  d  is  a  continuation 
of  the  second  motivo  of  No.  543,  b. 


2.      MOTIYOS   IN   TWO   AND   MORE   ParTS. 

In  the  above  instances,  the  whole  of  a  chord  was  resolved  into  a  melodic  form. 
This  is  not  always  necessary.  A  portion  of  a  chord  may  retain  its  original  form, 
while  the  others  assume  a  figurative  form.     Here, 
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we  see  four  chords  so  treated,  that  at  a  the  upper  part,  at  b  the  lower  part,  and  at  c 
both  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  are  retained,  while  the  remaining  intervals  of  the 
harmony  assume  a  melodic  form.  In  all  former  cases,  a  three  or  four  part  harmony 
was  transformed  into  a  one-part  series ;  here  a  four-part  phrase  has  become  appck^ 
rently  a  two  or  three  part  series ;  but  the  remaining  parts  are  contmned  in  the 
figuration. 

If  we  consider  such  phrases  as  two  or  three  part  harmonies,  we  may  again 
convert  them  into  a  four  or  five  part  harmony,  &c.  by  adding  one  or  more  new 
sounds ;  e.  g. 


547 


It  is  plain  that  these  phrases,  when  restored  to  their  harmonic  form, 


548 


are  not  four  and  five  part  harmonies,  but  are  really  in  six  and  seven  parts,  and  are 
properly  so  regarded. 

The  search  for  other  motivos,  in  which  first  one  and  then  other  parts  (No.  547, 
d  and  e)  become  figurative,  may  be  confided  to  the  industry  of  the  student.  We 
have  here  selected  only  the  nearest  and  most  simple  figurations ;  a  persevering  and 
deeper  research  wiU,  however,  disclose  an  abundance  of  the  most  rich  and  attractive 
forms. 
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PRACTICAL  EMPLOYMENT   OF   HARMONIC   FIGURATION. 


After  what  has  been  previously  intiinated,  a  few  observations  will  form  a 
sufficient  and  sure  guide  in  the  employment  of  harmonic  figuration.  These  observa- 
tions apply  in  two  ways,  according  to  whether  we  regard  figuration  harmonicalfy  or 
mehcUccUfy, 

A.    The  Harmonic  Point  of  View. 

A  figuration,  being  in  substance  a  chord  or  harmony,  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  which  apply  to  chords  in  their  original  form.  This  becomes  at  once  evident, 
when  we  form  our  figuration  firom  a  given  harmony,  as  in  No.  542,  or  restore  it  to 
its  original  form,  as  in  Nos.  646  and  649.  There  are,  however,  some  points  con- 
nected with  figuration  which  require  special  cansideration. 


1.    Retarded  Resolution. 

Let  us  once  more  compare  a  few  of  the  figurations  contained  in  No.  54G  with 
the  original  harmonies. 


649 


xUiiStUx!: 


In  the  simple  harmony,  the  chords  of  the  seventh  resolve  themselves  in  the 
usual  manner ;  the  third,  by  ascending  to  c,  the  seventh,  fy  descending  to  e,  &c.  &c. 
But,  in  the  figuration,  the  seventh  of  the  second  chord  at  a  does  not  descend  to  e, 
but  proceeds  first  to  ^,  thence  to  c,  and  at  length  to  the  expected  e.  So,  in  the 
second  chord  at  b,  the  third,  instead  of  at  once  ascending  to  Cy  first  touches  upon 
the  sounds  e  and  g.  Is  this  progression  of  the  parts  wrong  ?  No ;  the  parts  pro- 
ceed quite  regularly  ;  for  where  there  appears  to  be  only  one  part,  there  are  in  reality 
three ;  which,  appearing  successively,  are  also  successively  resolved.  This  is  termed 
retarded  resolution. 

A  retarded  resolution  must  always  occur  when  there  are  suspensions  in  the 
harmony.     Here, 
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550 


T  '  r     T       T     r     T 

we  see,  at  a,  a  succession  of  harmonies  resolved  into  figurations ;  at  b,  a  suspension  is 
introduced  into  the  same  harmony.  The  figuration  also  takes  up  the  suspended  sound 
(e)  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  </,  it  first  proceeds  to  the  sounds  p  and/.  We 
perceive,  however,  at  once  that  the  resolution  is  nevertheless  correct ;  as  it  takes 
place  in  the  upper  part,  while  the  sounds  p  and  /  belong  to  the  two  middle  parts. 

An  immediate  resolution  certainly  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  is  therefore 
the  mildest  form ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  retarded  resolution,  leaving  us  for  a  mo- 
ment in  doubt,  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  the  suspended  sound  will  be  resolved, 
may  sometimes  possess  a  peculiar  charm  (as  in  the  above  case,  at  b),  and  fi-equently 
cannot  even  be  avoided  without  interrupting  the  regular  development  of  the  figura- 
tive motivo. 

The  above  phrases  would  certainly  have  gained  but  little  by  the  avoidance,  as 
here. 


of  the  retarded  resolutions. 


2.    Consecutive  Octaves  and  Fifths. 

The  attentive  reader  must  have  observed  the  appearance  of  consecutive  octaves 
in  No.  647,  at  a,  c,  </,  and  e,  which  have  been  laid  bare  in  No.  548.  Here,  at  a, 
also 


552 


we  discover  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths,  which,  at  b,  appear  quite  openly  between 
the  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fifth,  the  second  and  fourth,  and  between  the 
tliird  and  sixth  parts. 

Are  such  sequences  of  octaves  and  fifths  objectionable  ?  Are  they  so  harsh  and 
displeasing  as  those  (p.  73)  against  which  we  were  cautioned?  By  no  means. 
In  the  first  place,  these  progressions  do  not  produce  the  same  decided  effect  as  when 
appearing  in  a  succession  of  chords  ;  for  those  sounds  which  proceed  in  a  questionable 


98ri 
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maimfT  are  lu;re  fiuiroundcd  by  and  intermixed  with  so  many  others  that  the 
attentirin  is  direrted  from  them ;  and  that  whidi,  in  a  simple  suocessioo  of  har- 
monies mi^t  appear  conspicuously  harsh,  is  almoct  entirely  concealed  in  the  liTelv 
and  flowing  melody  of  a  figurative  part 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pereeire  that  the  harmony  idiich  forms 
the  real  liasis  of  the  figurations  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner,  and  that  the 
questional>le  prr^essirjns  are  merely  a  consequence  of  the  duplication  of  all  (No. 
552),  or  sfime  (No.  547)  of  the  parts,  of  which  we  have  abready  seen  examples 
in  Nos.  84  and  04,  and  which  we  have  considered  as  not  affecting  the  harmony. 
But,  even  were  this  not  the  case,  if  the  figuration  contained  a  real  harmonic  fiuilt, 
as  here, 


based  upon  an  open  sequence  of  fifUis,  still  the  melodic  form  of  the  figuration,  and 
the  intermediate  step  to  the  fourth  between  each  two  successive  fiflhs,  altogetlier 
changes  the  effect  of  this  progression.  We  should  therefore  not  pronoimce  even 
such  successions  of  sounds  as  faulty  or  inadmissible ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show 
that  they  have  been  unhesitatingly  employed  by  all  our  greatest  masters.  Tlie 
following  {)assage  from  Beethoven*s  Sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  10, 


/>54 


^ 


CTffe 


may  R(>rvo  oo  a  first  example.    The  first  sounds  of  each  bar  form  octaves ;  or,  if  we 
nwtorc  tlic  figuration  to  its  harmonic  form, 


AAO 


BT:idE^^T3=jjdjZI"HE^ 


wo  find  that  octave  progressions  occur  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts. 
It  is  true,  the  r(X)t  ascends  to  the  third  and  becomes  the  bass  of  a  chord  of  the  sixth, 
beft>ro  it  pnjceeds  to  the  octave  of  the  upper  part;  but  this  intervening  chord, 
occurring  in  tlie  tliird  and  least  accented  part  of  the  bar,  is  altogether  incapable  of 
neutralising  the  efllect  of  these  consecutive  octaves,  which  have  not  only  all  the  force 
of  principal  parts  of  the  bar,  but  are  expressly  marked  by  the  composer  with  sf^ 
to  insure  the  predominance  of  the  melody  over  the  accompanying  parts. 

Still  more  o|K»n  are  the  sequences  of  octaves  between  the  upper  part  and  bass,  in 
this  pjwsagi*  from  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (Op.  2,  bar  22)  : 


''^-^4^P^S?^ 


r>M\ 


^&e. 


m^^ki 


##i£^;^ 
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and  the  consecutive  fifths  and  octaves  in  the  following  passage,  from  the  Toccata  in 
D  minor,  commencing  at  bar  7,  by  the  &ther  of  modem  music,  Seb.  Bach, 


.557 


^^m 


which  is  based  upon  this  harmonic  sequence, 


558 


If,  according  to  the  partial  and  circumscribed  notions  of  the  old  school*,  the 
artist  had  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  introducing  the  most  pleasing  combinations, 
and  the  smoothest  modulations,  these  two  last  passages  must  be  absolutely  con- 
demned. Beethoven  and  Bach,  however,  entertained  a  more  enlarged  and  deeper 
idea  of  their  avocation.  Those  hollow  sounding  octaves  in  the  first  example  are 
|)erfectly  in  keeping  with  Beethovcn*s  tempestuously  impassioned  finale ;  while  the 
])assage  by  Bach,  performed  upon  the  full  organ,  rushes  down  with  all  the  wild 
majesty  of  the  instrument^. 

3.    Passing  Notes  in  Figurated  Passages. 

Although  the  passing  notes  do  not  belong  to  the  harmony,  they  may  still  appear 
simultaneously  with  it;  and  we  have  long  since  (p.  251)  understood  that,  in  many 
respects,  they  may  be  treated  as  real  parts  of  the  harmony.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  they  may  also  appear  in  harmonic  figurations.     Here  is  an  example : 


559 


*  A  notion  which  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  art ;  the  opinion  \&  much  more 
prevalent,  that  music  is  the  art  of  expressing  feelings  and  emotions,  and  upon  this  are  based  all 
its  rules  and  prohibitions. 

t  It  i8  in  this  sense  that  it  is  called  organ,  orj/attum,  t/te  imttrumcfU  ~aa  if  no  other  did  or 
iuuld  exist. 
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In  the  fint  bar  (at  a),  the  ■mmd  </  u  a  paanng  note  betweai  the  third  and  the 
octaye  of  the  triad  e — e — ^  ;  in  the  seoond  bar,  the  firat  e  is  a  suspension  of  the 
diord  of  the  third  and  Ibartfi,  d  f  ^ — &,  and  the  seeond  r  a  passing  note,  b'^<i"*g 
to  the  sound  </,  which  may  be  expected  to  fi)Doir.  All  these  sounds  are  inoorporated 
in  the  figuration  of  the  second  part,  as  if  they  really  bdonged  to  the  harmony. 
Hie  same  occurs  in  the  first  bar,  at  ^  ;  but  here  the  passing  note,  </,  appearing  both 
in  the  mdody  and  figuration,  is  in  the  latter  not  eren  followed  by  the  sound  r,  into 
which  it  ought  to  lead,  but  this  sound  only  appears  in  the  u{^»er  part 

B.    The  Melodic  Ponvr  of  View. 

Eyery  figurative  part  is  a  melody,  and  should,  so  &r  as  its  contents  and  reJation 
to  the  other  parts  allow,  be  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  melodic  construction. 
Of  these  laws,  there  are  two  which  require  special  consideration. 

1.    A  Steady  and  Ck>Nsi8TENT  Deyelopment. 

In  all  our  previous  formations,  we  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
once  decided  upon,  or  to  adhere  to  a  motivo  once  introduced,  so  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, or  until  we  had  cogent  reasons  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  melody,  or 
taking  up  another  motivo.  Here  we  will  also  endeavour  to  do  the  same.  Having 
once  chosen  a  certain  motivo,  as  best  suiting  our  taste,  or  effecting  a  certain  artistic 
purpose,  we  shall  treat  it  accordingly,  and  adhere,  or  with  pleasure  return  to  it, 
as  a  form  claiming  full  development.  A  frequent  and  unnecessary  change  of 
motivo  not  only  prevents  any  from  coming  into  fuU  play,  but  also  imparts  confusion 
and  restiessness  to  the  whole  composition. 

In  this  respect,  the  figurations  in  Nos.  546  and  550  are  more  steadily  and 
consistentiy  developed  than  that  in  No.  551  ;  the  figuration  in  No.  552  is  well 
formed,  showing  a  regular  alternation  of  two  motivos.  The  figures  in  No.  552, 
having  almost  all  the  same  contents,  and  differing  but  littie  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment, are  still  sufficiently  similar  to  be  admissible ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  motivos 
which  displace  each  other  are  different  in  contents  and  form,  the  evil  consequences 
of  such  groundless  changes  will  become  more  i^parent. 

2.    Connexion  of  the  Sounds. 

Every  melody  is  a  progression  from  one  sound  to  another,  to  which  it  has  some 
degree  of  relation.  This  relation  is  most  apparent  between  sounds  closely  con- 
nected ;  as  l>etween  those  which   succeed  each  other  in  a  diatonic  or  chromatic 
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succession,  or  which  belong  to  the  same  chord.  In  the  latter  case,  the  connexion 
is  the  more  intimate,  the  more  decidedly  and  distinctly  the  fundamental  harmony 
is  indicated  by  the  melodic  succession  of  the  sounds. 

For  this  reason,  the  melodic  connection  of  harmonic  figurations  will  be  more 
close  when  the  sounds  are  situated  near  to  each  other  than  when  they  are  distant 


Here 


560 


/-rf^j^Nt^^^ 


the  figuration  is  most  closely  connected  at  a,  and  least  at  c.  The  figuration  at  b 
forms  the  medium ;  it  does  not  skip  in  such  an  extravagant  manner  as  that  at  c, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  lively  and  florid  than  that  at  a.  By  means  of  inter- 
mediate sounds,  thus, 


both  advantages,  a  closer  connexion,  and  a  greater  range  of  sounds,  may  be  more  or 
less  effectually  combined. 

Thus  the  connexion  of  a  figurated  melody  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
formation  and  consequent  force  of  the  motivo.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  connexion 
between  the  different  groups  of  sounds  following  each  other  in  a  figurated  part 
This  connexion  is  either  the  same  as  that  which  exists  between  the  chords  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  figuration  (\n  this  manner  all  the  preceding  figurations  have 
been  arranged),  or  the  last  sound  of  one  group  is  diatonically  connected  with  the 
first  of  the  next. 
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Here  we  will  again  reduce  to  practice  the  newly-aoquired  material.  Probably 
very  few  students  will  require  such  exercises  for  the  special  purpose  of  accompanying 
popular  melodies  ;  but  they  are  so  decidedly  calculated  to  enrich  our  store  of  musical 
ideas,  and  increase  our  practical  skill,  that  they  must  prove  highly  useful  and  inter- 
esting to  all,  especially  as  they  prepare  us  for  subsequent  tasks  of  a  more  important 
character. 

1.     Harmonic  Passages  resolved  into  Figuration. 

The  harmonic  figuration  of  sequences  is  the  most  ^asy  task,  on  aocoimt  of  the 
even  progression  of  the  harmony,  and  our  freedom  of  choice  as  regards  the  sequence, 
its  close,  and  rhythmical  arrangement.  We  give  only  a  few  examples,  based  upon 
the  sequence  in  No.  180.     Here 


562 


we  see  three  very  simple  commencements*.  At  a,  even  the  upper  part  of  the  har- 
mony of  No.  180  is  indicated  by  the  first  sound  of  each  successive  motivo ;  at  b  and 
c,  tliis  part  may  still  be  recognized ;  but  here 


5G3 


i 


^M 


f 


it  is  concealed  amongst  the  other  parts.  In  No.  562,  a  and  b,  the  first  figurative 
motivo  is  retained  throughout ;  at  c,  and  in  No.  6G3,  two  different  motivos  alternate, 
or  rather  form  together  a  larger  motivo,  which  extends  over  two  parts  of  the  bar 
(crotchets),  and  is  regularly  repeated. 

By  spreading  our  chords  over  several  octaves  (as  in  No.  562),  we  acquire  a 
wider  space  for  our  motivos,  and  are  enabled  to  develop  them  in  a  more  varied  and 
interesting  manner,  as  here : 


♦  It  i«  understood  that  the  student  will  continue  all  the  figurations  merely  eomnienctHl  here, 
and  hring  them  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  nor  should  those  invented  by  Iiimself  be  left  un- 
finished, even  should  they  ap[)ear  too  insignificant  to  deserve  much  attention. 
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BE 


mzzrr^ 


eonft4oco. 


m^ 


mmLm 


^=^ 


^ 


where  each  motivo  has  half  a  har  allotted  to  it,  and  extends  over  several  octaves. 
At  b,  the  second  motivo  is  slightly  altered  by  the  addition  of  two  sounds  in  the  bass ; 
or  the  contents  of  the  whole  bar  may  be  considered  as  one  motivo,  as  at  c. 

In  the  above  examples,  we  have,  as  usual,  touched  only  upon  the  nearest  and 
most  simple  motivos,  leaving  the  greater  and  best  part  to  the  diligent  study  of  the 
pupil.     He  will  see,  from  No.  564,  r,  that  harmonic  figuration  may  also  yield  two- 
part  passages ;  and  the  following  example, 
ieneramente.  

665 


in  which  the  motivo  (bar  1)  is  not  repeated  sound  for  sound,  although  still  easily 
recognized,  may  remind  him  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  suspensions  in  the  figu- 
ration*.    Our  last  example 


566 


^^ 


T 


shows  how  a  figuration  may  be  employed  upon  chords  of  unequal  duration. 

2.    Accompaniment  op  the  Melodies  given  foe  Practice. 

All  previous  melodies  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  harmonic  figura- 
tion. The  task  is  only  a  little  more  difficult,  because  these  melodies  do  not  generally 
proceed  so  smoothly  as  harmonic  sequences ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  relax 
the  rule  of  a  strict  repetition,  and  to  accommodate  the  formation  and  succession  of  the 


*  It  is  expected  that  the  diligent  student  will  also  have  practised  the  formation  of  harmonic 
sequences  with  suspensions. 
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motivos  to  the  melody  which  is  to  be  accompanied.      The  Mowing  fragment  may 
suffice  for  an  example  : 


Andante. 


667 


We  see  here,  at  a,  b,  and  c,  three  different  figurative  accompaniments,  all  baaed 
upon  the  same  harmony.  Every  chord  is  resolved  into  a  motivo  of  four  sounds, 
commencing  with  the  lowest  sound  of  the  chord,  and  proceeding  to  the  second  interval 
above,  next  returning  to  the  interval  that  had  been  passed  over,  and  finally  rising 
again  to  the  highest  interval.  In  this  form  the  motivo  appears,  the  two  first  times, 
at  a  ;  but  the  sound  g  is  already  contained  in  the  melody  ;  it  has  not  been  repeated 
at  b  and  c,  the  bass  of  the  chord  (c)  being  doubled  instead.  The  first  two  figures  at 
a  have  merely  a  melodic  connexion  ;  at  b  and  c,  we  see  them  also  harmonically  con- 
nected. The  second  and  third  figures  in  the  second  bar,  at  c,  are  likewise  connected 
only  by  the  melodic  relation  of  the  sounds  g  and  e  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  at  b, 
between  the  first  and  second  figures  in  the  same  bar,  where,  likewise,  only  a  melo- 
dic connexion  exists  in  the  diatonic  succession  of  the  sounds  e  and  f.  At  b,  the 
second  soimd  of  the  first  three  groups  moves  in  octaves  with  the  upper  part,  which 
enables,  the  motivo  to  develop  itself  more  freely  than  at  c,  while  it  serves,  at  the 
same  time,  to  support  the  melody.  Both  at  b  and  c,  the  motivo  is  departed  from  in 
the  last  crotchet  of  the  second  bar,  in  order  to  make  the  accompaniment  terminate  in 
a  more  independent  manner.  At  a,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  second  figure  being 
transposed  into  the  lower  octave,  by  which  means  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
and  the  dominant  chord  are  made  more  prominent  Thus  we  continually  overstep 
the  confined  limits  of  our  first  beginning,  when  special  objects  require  it,  but 
only  then. 

One  point  remains  still  to  be  considered.  In  comparison  with  the  full  and  richly 
developed  accompaniment,  the  isolated  melody  may  appear  too  feeble,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, deserted.  In  order  to  amend  this,  we  may  add  one  or  more  accompanying 
parts  between  the  melody  and  figuration  ;  thus  : 
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How  is  the  new  middle  part  in  the  fourth  chord  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  maj- 
either  suppose  that,  in  the  first  three  chords,  the  upper  and  second  parts  are  united, 
and  separate  themselves  from  each  other  in  the  fourth ;  or  that  the  new  sound  is 
really  the  commencement  of  a  new  part.     We  might  also  have  written  as  here : 


669 


3~rTn 


for  although  this  would  have  occasioned  consecutive  octaves  between  the  third  part 
and  the  lowest  sounds  of  the  figuration,  yet  we  know  that  this  would  be  imobjection- 
able  amongst  so  many  other  sounds.  For  the  same  reason,  the  open  octaves  between 
the  first  and  third  parts,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chords,  will  cause  us  no  uneasiness ; 
we  might  have  avoided  them  by  writing  as  here : 


570 


^ 


I 


m 


but  it  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of  the  middle  parts  would  not  have  been  thereby 
improved.     Here  the  bass  has  been  figurated. 

According  to  the  same  rules,  the  middle  part  may  be  figurated  thus  : 


571 


only,  being  confined  between  the  other  parts,  it  has  less  space  for  development.  Here 
we  have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  form  of  the  motivo,  in  order  to  prevent  it  firom 
coming  into  collision  with  the  bass.  Had  we  not  done  so,  we  must  have  omitted  the 
first  note  of  each  group,  inserting  a  rest  in  its  place,  or  have  transposed  the  whole 
into  a  higher  position. 

The  figuration  of  the  upper  part  necessarily  involves  considerable  alteration  of 
the  melody.  In  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  altogether  obscured,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  that  its  sounds  fall  upon  principal  parts  of  the  measure,  or  are  dis- 
tinguished in  some  other  way.     Here 
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the  three  first  sounds  of  the  melody  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  group.  These 
groups  are  the  same  as  those  in  No.  571,  and  their  connexion  is,  in  every  respect, 
satisfactory.     The  third  group  might  have  remained  altogether  unaltered  : 


W'JPV] 
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but  then  there  would  have  been  no  connexion  between  its  last  sound  and  the  nei 
sound  of  the  melody  (a)  ;  we  therefore  preferred  to  lead  it  into  the  lower  octave  • 
this  sound,  whence  the  ascent  to  the  octave  above  is  easy  and  natural,  and  impar 
such  energy  and  IreshnesB  to  the  iiguration  as  will  compensate  for  the  deviation  frm 
the  original  form  of  the  motive.  In  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tL 
sound  c  in  the  ligurated  upper  part,  we  have  likewise  changed  the  fourth  chord  ;  ant 
the  whole  harmony  and  melody  being  so  exceedingly  umple,  we  have  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  sevural  other  slight  alterations ;  and,  in  the  sixth  chord,  have  even  neg 
lected  the  melody  altogether.  The  student  may  search  for  the  reasons  which  in 
duc-ed  us  to  do  so,  and  try  what  other  ways  might  have  been  pursued,  and  whf 
would  have  been  their  result. 

Any  of  the  former  melodies,  especially  those  contained  in  the  Muwcal  Appaidi 
I  to  XIV,  may  be  employed  in  the  practice  of  harmonic  figuration.  We  advise  th 
student  to  treat  the  same  melody  in  as  many  difierent  ways  as  may  suggest  them 
selves  ;  and,  especially  at  the  beginning,  to  adhere,  as  strictiy  as  possible,  to  ever 
figurative  motive.  It  will  occasionally  be  a  useful  exercise  also,  to  assign  the  melod; 
to  a  middle,  or  the  bass  part,  and  carry  out  the  figuration  above  it  We  subjoin  a  fei 
examjiles  of  such  a  figuration  of  the  melody  No.  1,  in  Appendix  I,  merely  with  i 
view  to  stimulate  the  student  to  farther  exertion.  He  will  soon  find  that,  while  it  i 
by  no  means  a  difficult  task,  it  also  opens  a  new  store  of  interesting  forms : 


mm^^&^spm^^^ 
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As  these  examples  are  merely  intended  as  hints,  they  have  not  been  arranged  in 
the  order  of  a  methodical  development ;  the  diligent  student  will,  however,  proceed 
as  steadily  and  systematically  in  the  figuration  of  his  melodies  as  he  was  taught  to 
do  in  one-part  composition  ;  nor  will  he  leave  any  form  of  figuration  unfinished,  when 
once  begun. 


AND   AUXIUART  ROUNDS. 


SIXTH  SECTION. 

FAttBlNO   AND   AOXILtABT  SOTTNDB. 


AtTnoiroH  the  preceding  figurations  present  a  very  Bnimated  fbnn  of  combti 
ti'in,  still  there  Is  the  same  want  of  connexion  between  the  diiferent  groups  and  tl 
integral  sounds,  which  ore  found  in  all  successionB  of  chords  and  their  respective 
tervaU,  and  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  auapenaioni,  pasung  notes,  auxilii 
sounds,  and  other  means  of  connexion. 

The  idea,  therefore,  readily  suggests  itself,  to  enliven  and  connect  more  closely 
diflerent  groups  of  our  hannonic  figurationa  by  Hie  interspersion  of  pasting  notea  t 
other  sounds  not  really  belonging  to  the  harmony.      This  we  hare  dona  hare,  a 


where  the  figures  of  a  and  b  have  been  enriched  by  figuration,  and  at  e  and 
by  means  of  diatonic  and  chromatic  passing  notes.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  1 
same  object  might  have  been  effected  in  many  other  ways. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  desirable  in  every  case  to  introduce  the  wh(4e  series 
diatonic  or  chromatic  sounds,  nor  to  fill  up  every  fifth  or  third  in  this  manner  : 


What  is  to  be  done  in  such  cases  ?  We  arrive  easily  at  the  answer  to  this  que 
tion,  if  we  recollect  that  every  progression,  from  one  sound  to  its  third  or  fifth  by 
xkip,  is  nnly  modified  by  the  intermediate  whole  tones  or  semitones,  and  that  we  a 
cr|ually  at  liberty  to  insert  all  or  only  a  portion  of  these  intermediate  sounds;  thv 
in  the  interval  of  a  third,  instead  of  three,  we  may  employ  only  tico: 


ilt':^!!^^ 
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But  which  of  the  intermediate  sounds  is  it  best  to  retain  ?  The  object  of  the 
passing  note  being  to  lead  to  the  next  sound,  it  must  resolve  itself  in  the  most  direct 
manner  into  this  sound,  as  at  a,  where  the  transition  commences  a  whole  tone  above 
the  starting  point,  and  then  glides  through  a  semitone  into  the  succeeding  sound,  e. 
At  h^  the  transition  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  first  sound  ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  passing  notes,  instead  of  facilitating  the  progression  to  the  sound  ^,  rather 
retard  and  impede  it  The  third  form  of  transition  (at  e)  appears  strange,  and  can- 
not be  generally  approved  of,  because  it  introduces  two  passing  notes  which  are  fo- 
reign and  contradictory  to  the  established  key. 

With  equal  propriety  we  may  also  introduce  (ndy  one  passing  note ;  it  would 
then  be  best  to  employ  that  bearing  nearest  on  the  succeeding  sound  : 


a 


578 


t  r  '^r  II  r  ^rni^-^ 


therefore,  either  the  semitone  below  (a),  or  the  whole  tone  (^),  and  least  of  all  the 
most  distant  (c  jp) ;  for  this  c  $  does  not  lead  from  r  to  «,  but  to  ^ :  it  cannot  there- 
fore serve  as  a  medium  between  c  and  e. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  passing  notes  in  descending  progressions.  Be- 
tween a  sound  and  its  third  or  fiflh  below,  the  following  diatonic  (a)  or  chromatic 
(h)  passing  notes  exist : 
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any  of  these  we  are  again  at  liberty  to  omit  or  retain  at  pleasure ;  thus : 
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fe 


I 
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These  cases,  however,  require  fiuther  consideration. 

A  progression  from  one  sound  to  another  through  all  the  intermediate  diatonic  or 
chromatic  passing  notes,  imparts,  as  intended,  a  more  gliding  progression  to  the  me- 
lody (p.  246)  ;  the  effect  is  not,  however,  the  same,  when  only  a  portion,  especially 
when  only  one,  of  the  intermediate  sounds  is  inserted.     In  the  latter  case. 


d 
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the  passing  note  or  auxiliary  sound  may  either  be  diatonic,  as  at  a,  or  foreign  to  the 
key,  as  at  b.  Of  these  two,  that  at  h  leads  most  smoothly  into  the  next  sound ;  but 
it  appears  strange,  and,  if  sustained  for  some  time,  even  harsh  against  the  first  sound. 
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Now  thii  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  chanct^  of  an  ateending  progremn 
and  BervcB  to  impart  a  higher  degree  of  animation.  We  therefore  prefer  the  lemi' 
Xaat  at  A  to  the  whole  t«ne  at  a.  But,  in  a  descending  progresuon,  we  expect  d* 
expression  of  a  soil  and  gradual  Bubsidence  of  emotion,  which  would  be  marred  b; 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  foreign  Bound.  For  this  reason,  we  prefer,  unit* 
for  a  ape*^  object,  the  diatonic  (c)  to  the  chromatic  passing  note  (<Al)>  although  tb 
latter  be  situated  nearer  to  the.  sound  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive. 

We  have  thus  been  led  by  a  different  road  to  those  auii/iary  touiuU  mth  whid 
we  were  previously  acquainted.  By  combining  these  with  harmonic  figuratitaia  « 
obtain  new  series  of  sounds ;  thus  : 


'#pP=!£isi 


llMir  Bffiearance  is  fiilly  accounted  for  by  the  followii^  harmimic  interrals,  an 
therefore  they  may  not  only  be  introduced  without  having  been  prepared. 


n  simultaneously  with  the  harmonic  intervals  of  the  chord. 


without  regard  to  felae  relations,  accidentally  appearing  between  auxiliary  and  hannoni 
sounds,  as  in  the  third  bar,  Jb  against  ti  Q ;  jirovided  the  ])assing  notes  lead  int 
component  intervals  of  the  chord. 

It  is  also  plmn  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  our  introducing  a  descending  auxiliar 
sound  into  an  ascending  series ;  and,  vice  versa,  an  ascending  auxiliary  sound  into 
descending  series  of  sounds  ; 


diiUUing  (p 


employing  either  kind  of  auxiliary  sounds  in  a  figuration  consisting  of 
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But  we  go  a  step  farther.  It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  were  the  same  sound 
to  occur  twice,  it  might  be  connected  the  first  time  with  an  ascending,  and  the  second 
time  with  a  descending  auxiliary  sound  (a),  or  >ice  versa : 


consequently,  if  that  sound  were  to  appear  twice  in  succession,  both  kinds  of  auxi- 
liaries might  also  be  introduced  in  succession  (b)  ;  or,  as  both  resolve  themselves 
into  the  same  sound,  they  may  be  united : 


588 


Here  the  resolution  of  the  first  sound  is  merely  retarded  by  the  appearance  of 
the  second  ;  and  as  the  sounds  contrary  to  the  harmony  are  dwelt  upon  longer,  the 
effect  is  more  striking. 

The  student  will  not  have  failed  to  recognize,  in  the  above  forms,  some  of  those 
well-known  melodic  combinations  which  are  usually  termed  graces  or  embellish- 
ments ;  as 

the  Appoggiatura  above  and  below  ; 

—  Turn,  direct  and  inverted ; 

—  Shctke  (a  turn  repeated  in  quick  succession)  ; 

—  Mordentey  or  contracted  shake. 

All  these  forms  and  their  modifications  are  merely,  simple  or  repeated  auxiliary 
sounds  connected  with  harmonic  intervals.  They  are  added  to  the  essential  sounds 
of  the  melody,  and  were  formerly  represented  in  smaller  characters,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  essential  sounds.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  although  no  component 
parts  of  the  harmony,  these  auxiliary  sounds  may  still  play  a  decidedly  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  a  melody  ;  for  this  reason,  modem  composers,  emplo3ring 
them  with  a  more  definite  purpose,  have  introduced  the  practice  of  writing  them  in 
the  usual  characters ;  while,  in  the  works  of  more  ancient  masters  (especially  those 
preceding  C.  P.  E.  Bach  and  Joseph  Haydn),  they  are  treated  rather  as  mere  cul 
libitum  embellishments,  or  Agrhnens,  as  they  were  at  that  time  called. 

We  have  already  seen  (No.  584)  that  passing  notes  may  also  cause  false  rela- 
tions when  appearing  in  the  form  of  auxiliary  sounds.  This  is  the  case  when  the 
same  degree  of  sound  appears  unaltered  in  the  chord,  and  altered  (raised  or  depressed) 
in  the  auxiliary  sound,  or  vice  versa. 

In  such  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  admission  of  such  false  relations.  That  in  No.  584,  already  alluded  to,  seems 
to  be  justified  by  its  brief  continuance,  and  its  serving  to  carry  out  a  characteristic 
progression  of  the  motivo  from  semitone  to  semitone.     Here  also 
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a  false  relation  has  been  allowed  between  the  upper  part  and  the  bass  at  two  different 
points,  e  against  e  t  (a),  and  /  against  /ti  (^),  rather  than  the  intemiptian  of  tlie 
smooth  diatonic  motion  of  the  bass  by  augmented  seconds  (e — d%  f—g  ff)*  For  tlie 
same  reason,  we  see  in  this  phrase 


590 
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g  natural  introduced  in  the  figuration  against  ^  ]F  in  the  harmony ;  and  in  this  Bimikr 
passage  from  Don  Giovanni, 


591 
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the  auxiliary  sound  /  against  /S  in  the  aooompanying  chord.  The  smoother  pro- 
gression of  the  melody  compensates  for  the  momentary  harshness  of  the  fiJse  velglioB ; 
indeed,  in  the  artistic  appreciation  of  a  w(»rk  of  art,  it  causes  it  to  pass  whdly  unob- 
served. 

So  &r  respecting  passing  notes  considered  separately.     When  introduced  as  aux- 
iliary sounds  into  harmonic  figurations,  they  resolve  themselves  into   the 
interval  of  the  harmony.     Here 


592 
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the  resolution  takes  place  immediately  afler ;  but  we  have  already  seen,  in  No.  588, 
that  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  one  auxiliary  sound  may  be  followed 
by  another  before  it  resolves  itself  into  the  intended  harmonic  interval.  It  is  plain 
that  if  this  be  allowed,  we  may  also  be  permitted  to  introduce  another  interval  of  the 
harmony  before  that  into  which  the  auxiliary  sound  is  intended  to  lead.  Of  this 
here  is  an  illustration : 


593 
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Here,  as  indicated  by  the  under  strokes  expressing  quavers,  d  ^  and  f  should 
have  resolved  into  e ;  c^  and  e  into  d ;  this  really  takes  place,  but  not  immediately, 
two  harmonic  sounds  being  introduced  between  them.  The  result  is  a  more  ener- 
getic and  still  a  smooth  progression  of  the  melody. 

Such  a  mixture  of  harmonic  and  auxiliary  sounds  does  not,  however,  always  pro- 
duce an  equally  pleasing  result.  It  sometimes  leads  to  uncertainty  and  concision,  as 
in  this  transformation  of  No.  592  : 


594 


In  the  first  and  last  groups,  the  motivo  expresses  itself  clearly ;  in  the  second  and 
third,  however,  we  lose  the  impression  that  the  auxiliary  sounds, /*](  and  c)t,  belong 
to  g  and  d.  Being  melodically  nearer  to  e  and  b,  they  would  appear  more  suitable 
as  auxiliary  sounds  to  them  ;  in  which  case,  we  should  have  written  them  as  diatonic 
auxiliary  sounds: 


595 


or  some  other  arrangement  of  a  more  decided  and  energetic  character.  To  the  figur- 
ation in  No.  593  the  motivo  of  the  last  example  might  have  been  applied  without 
altering  the  position  of  the  harmony  : 


596 
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Here  only  one  intermediate  sound  appears  between  the  auxiliary  and  its  resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  form  in  No.  593  runs  much  more 
smoothly ;  for  there  the  penetrating  auxiliary  sound  is  followed,  and  its  harshness 
softened,  by  a  succession  of  harmonic  intervals. 

Lastly,  we  should  recollect  that  the  introduction  of  passing  or  auxiliary  sounds 
gives  rise  to  those  apparent  chords,  termed  chords  of  transition,  which  were  brought 
under  our  notice  (p.  251).  They,  also,  may  be  resolved  into  figuration,  as  if  they 
were  real  chords.     Thus  we  see  here,  at  a. 


^ 


^-jfffl^Lffl 


the  chords  c — e — -g  and  c — e — -g — b  b,  interrupted  by  three  chords  of  transition, 
which  appear,  at  b,  in  the  figuration,  as  well  as  in  the  real  chords. 
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SEVENTH  SECTION. 

PASSING    NOTES   AND   AUXILIARY   SOUNDS   INTRODUCED   INTO   THE 

FIGURATION. 


The  auxiliary  sounds  have  arisen  from  diatonic  or  chromatic  passing  notes,  and 
have  thus  found  their  way  into  harmonic  figuration.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
order  to  proceed  methodically,  that  our  exercises  include  these  chromatic  and  dia- 
tonic passing  notes. 

A  few  passing  observations  will  sufficiently  explain  the  following  theme : 


598 


we  commence  with  the 


A.     Figuration  op  the  Upper  Part. 


interspersing  it  with  diatonic  passing  and  auxiliary  sounds : 
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The  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  bars,  require  no  explanation  ;  they  contain,  besides  the 
original  sounds  of  the  melody,  diatonic  passing  and  change  notes. 

The  crotchet  motivo,  in  the  first  bar,  led  to  its  continuation ;  in  the  second  bar, 
we  might  have  written  y  twice,  and  /  twice,  or  ^  three  times,  and  /  once ;  but  the 
harmonic  figuration  appeared  more  interesting. 

In  the  third  bar,  the  crotchet  motivo  became  still  more  necessary.  We  might 
have  repeated  the  sound  e  three  times,  and  then  c,  but  preferred  to  relieve  the 
monotony,  by  introducing  the  auxiliary  sound  d.  Thus  we  have  been  led  to  the 
figuration  of  one  single  sound,  formed  by  the  repetition  of  this  sound  and  one 
auxiliary  note. 

The  fourth  bar  is  an  imitation  of  the  third ;  this  bar,  and  the  seventh,  may  have 
been  more  varied  and  energetic  in  this  way : 
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the  consequent  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the  accompaniment  is  obvious.     Avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  figuration  of  a  single  sound  may  be  effected  by 
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means  of  its  repetition,  and  the  contiguous  auxiliary  sounds,  the  possibility  presents 
itself  of  giving  a  much  more  richly  developed  form  to  the  melody  in  No.  699 ;  thus  : 


601 


the  completion  and  accompaniment  of  which,  as  also  of  the  following  example,  we 
leave  to  the  student.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  why  the  motivo  has  been 
departed  from  in  the  last  two  bars,  nor  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in  a  similar 
treatment  of  other  melodies. 

The  above  figurations  are  purely  melodic ;  we  now  turn  to  the  real  harmonic 
figuration,  by  introducing  into  the  melody  different  intervals  of  the  accompanying 
harmony.     Our  first  attempt  might  perhaps  result  in  a  passage  like  this : 
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which,  in  addition  to  the  harmonic  sounds,  contains  only  diatonic  passing  notes. 
Prom  this  we  proceed  to  the  introduction  of  chromatic  passing  notes : 


603 


and  thus  obtain,  for  the  first  time,  a  more  lively  and  varied  rhythm. 

This  observation  reminds  us  of  the  rich  and  powerful  means  afforded  by  rhythm, 
and  which,  until  now,  have  been  altogether  neglected  in  our  late  exercises ;  although, 
even  in  the  first  divisions  of  this  work  (on  one  and  two  part  composition),  we  became 
aware  how  rhytlun  may  enable  us  to  vary  and  multiply  the  most  simple  succes- 
sion of  sounds. 

If  a  more  simple  form  of  rhythm  should  be  preferred,  we  might,  by  employing 
auxiliary  sounds,  as  in  No.  692,  represent  No.  602  in  one  of  these  forms : 


604 
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or  with  a  more  extended  figuration,  as  here : 
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mm 
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or  in  a  similar,  but  more  energetic  and  lively  manner,  as  here : 


doke. 
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or  in  a  similar  way,  but  more  animated  and  vigorous : 


and  such  other  traiufbnnations  or  richer  developmentA  as  may  be  found,  aome- 
timea  retaining  the  theme— occasionaUy  altogether,  or  partially  departing  from  it, 
now  adhering  to  one  particular  motivo,  or  changing  it  in  various  ways. 

The  attentive  student  will  Mon  perceive  that  the  few  iUustialiom  of  ^orative 
developments  contained  in  the  examples  from  Nos.  fi99  to  607,  are  but  random 
matches  from  the  inexhaustible  nches  of  the  mine  here  opened,  containing  an  end- 
lev  series  of  forms  sprii^i^  from  the  most  utnple  melody,  when  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  harmonic  figura^on.  The  developments  also,  which,  in  the  Firtt 
Division,  arose  from  one-part  composition,  might  be  considered  as  inexhaustible  ;  but 
they  were  merely  melodic  fonns.  We  have  now  arrived  at  forms  equally  animated 
and  grocellil,  but  supported  by  all  the  resources  of  harmonic  art. 

Since  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  harmony  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  a  series  of  abstract  chords,  but  as  a  combination  of  voices  or  parts,  each  forming 
a  melody,  so  we  may  apply  figuration  to  a  middle  part  or  the  bass.  We  turn  first 
to  the 

B.      FlQUaATiON    OF   THE    BABB  ; 

for,  being  situated  bebw  the  other  parts,  it  is  enabled  to  move,  at  least  in  one  direc- 
tion, more  freely  than  the  middle  parts,  which  are  confined  in  both  directions. 

Reverting  to  No,  698,  we  find  the  progression  of  tiie  bass  so  exceedingly  simple, 
that,  in  the  firit  place,  we  should  see  no  otlier  means  of  beginning  with  it  than  a 
more  hvely  rhythmization. 


For  the  improvement  of  this  scanty  be^nning,  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary 
sound  will  at  least  enable  us  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  (o). 
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or,  if  preferred,  to  employ  both  forms  combined,  as  at  b,  where  the  auxiliary  sound 
appears  in  the  second  part  of  the  bar ;  or  at  c,  where  it  appears  in  the  first  and 
third.     A  second  auxiliary  sound,  likewise  situated  below  the  principal  sound. 


610^ 
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would  impart  more  life  to  the  bass,  and  also  connect  the  first  and  second  bars  and 
their  harmonies.  A  farther  development  of  the  apparently  trifling  motivo,  No.  609, 
thus, 
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forms  a  more  interesting  and  richer  combination. 

The  above  figurations  are  all  of  a  purely  melodic  character,  and  based  upon  the 
progression  of  the  lower  part  in  No.  699.  A  source  of  much  greater  variety  in  form 
is  harmonic  figuration,  which  we  may  likewise  apply  to  the  bass.  This  we  have 
done  here*, 

^    A      .  ^       J.        ^. 


first,  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  all  kinds  of  passing 
notes, 

i 

leading  to  continually  new  forms.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  more  florid  figura- 
tion of  the  last  example  has  arisen  out  of  the  progression  of  the  bass  in  No.  612, 
a  ;  which,  however,  has  undergone  a  slight  rhythmical  alteration ;  viz. 


614 


"N  J  r  etfC=^^ 


This  shows  that  here  again  we  have  skipped  over  a  series  of  intermediate  forms. 


*  The  notes  over  the  figurated  bais  indicate  the  upper  part,  situated  an  octave  higher  than 
here  written. 
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We  might  have  adhered  much  more  closely  to  the  original  motivo  in  No.  612,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  development  of  the  second  moUvo  (A),  in  the  same 
number, 


EggEN^Ef^E^^ 


in  which  we  recognize  at  once  the  original  succewion  of  sounds  out  of  which  it  has 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  free  and  bold  fonns  of  figuration  often  appear 
much  more  attractive  and  interesting  than  tiiose  adhering  strictly  to  the  original 
motivo ;  but  tlie  student  should  not  tix>  soon  yield  to  these  attractions ;  he  must 
proceed  in  a  steady,  persevering,  and  progreuive  manner,  so  as  to  acquire  that 
perfect  command  over  all  these  forms  which  will  secure  him  against  ^ure ;  for  it 
is  not  the  invention  of  a  few  florid  passages,  but  the  power  of  a  steady  development, 
which  constitutes  the  surest  guarantee  of  success  in  musical  composition.  But  little 
remans  to  be  observed  respecting 

C.      FlOURATION   OF  A   MlDDLK   pART. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  contend  with  the  confined  space  generally 
allotted  to  a  middle  part.  In  order  to  remove  this  obstacle,  we  must  either  disperse 
the  outer  parts,  or  (as  in  No.  546,  c)  reduce  both  the  middle  parta  into  one.  In 
the  latter  way,  we  may  produce  from  No.  690,  first  the  form  at  a,  then  that  at  6, 

and  many  similar.     In  the  first  way,  such  forms  as  this  may  be  found; 


These  hints  will  suffice  for  the  application  of  all  forms  of  passing  notes  in  union 
with  those  of  harmonic  figuration  in  the  most  advanced  exercises,  and  thereby  lead 
to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  invention  of  melody  and  figuration. 

One  kind  of  exercises  we  would,  however,  especially  recommend  to  the  zealous 
student,  before  we  close  this  section,  as  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  Ber^■ice  to  him  in 
polyphonic  composition  (the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  ol 


this 


jrk).     Tliis 


s  the 


Appl'ratiim  of  Harmonic  Figuration   (^ht  eonneelion   Kith  passitiff  notes,  OKJ-iViarj 
gounili  and  tuspentimu)  to  Harmonic  Sefuences. 

As  all  such  sequences  i 


I  upon  a  uniform  progression  of  the  harmony, 


INTBODlICED   INTO   THE   FIGURATION. 
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this  task  cannot  present  any  particular  difficulty.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  practical  illustrations,  based  upon  the  sequences  already  employed  in 
No.  662,  &c. 

In  this  sequence,  the  bass  alternately  descends  a  foiu*th  and  the  tenor  a  third, 
the  other  two  parts  proceed  diatonically.  Let  us  first  fiU  up  the  fourths  and  thirds 
with  diatonic  passing  notes. 


618 


^^m^ 


g^?^^ 
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Why  have  we,  at  a,  introduced  suspensions  into  the  upper  part?  Because,  other- 
wise, consecutive  fiflhs  would  have  appeared  between  this  part  and  the  bass.  At  d, 
all  the  three  upper  parts  have  been  suspended. 

If  we  would  now  introduce  passing  notes  into  the  upper  part,  these,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  can  only  be  chromatic. 


619 


Here  the  second  part  (alto)  could  not  proceed  from  c  to  ^,  as  in  No.  618,  for 
then  it  would  have  moved  in  consecutive  octaves  with  the  bass,  which  also  proceeds 
from  c  to  ^ ;  nor  was  it  advisable  to  lead  it  up  to  d,  because  then  it  would  have 
interfered  with,  and  concealed,  the  resolution  of  the  chromatic  passing  note  of  the 
upper  part  into  the  harmonic  interval.  For  this  reason,  the  two  middle  parts  have 
been  inverted,  the  original  alto  has  become  the  tenor,  and  the  tenor  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  alto.  We  might  also  have  conducted  the  three  upper  parts  in  this 
manner. 


^te 


620 


and  led  the  bass  as  at  b.  No.  619. 

In  the  above  examples,  the  progression  of  one  of  the  parts  has  influenced  that 
of  the  others.  We  may  likewise  choose  a  certain  motivo,  and  carry  it  more  or  less 
strictly  through  all  the  parts  in  succession ;  or  we  may  take  two  or  more  different 
motivos,  and  make  them  appear  alternately  in  different  parts.  In  order  to  give  the 
student  at  least  a  &int  idea  of  the  rich  and  interesting-  results  to  which  this  may 
lead,  we  subjoin  an  example : 

VOL.  1.  D  D 


p.tjwnir.  sons  asd  ArxiLusT  90(r?n>». 


The  fint  fcur  Mmiqaaren  of  the  Hpnno  may  be  conaidered  m  the  principc 
HMtiTo,  whkh  ia  npeaXed  with  toterable  accimcT  in  the  tenur,  but  it  not  to  dceel' 
■mitsted  in  the  atto  and  ban.  In  all  other  nspecti,  eaA  part  panoM  ha  own  fre 
oune ;  and  thai  ariie*,  in  the  fint  bar,  a  real  four-part  motiTo.  which  the  foUowin 
bar  repeat!  to  the  end. 

Fnr  bnri^'i  lake,  we  have  given  a  i^ier  complicated  example.  The  itudenl 
howerer,  ihould  cjmmence  with  the  mort  umple  motiTM  ;  nor  thould  he  attempt  t 
carry  out  nich  figuratiora  extempore  on  the  pianrfbrte,  until  he  has  had  roue 
practice  in  writing. 
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EIGHTH  SECTION. 

APPLICATION   OP  THE    NEW  MEANS  TO   ARTISTIC   ACCOMPANIMENT. 


We  are  now  fully  prepared  for  every  kind  of  accompaniment  which  the 
character  of  our  melodies  may  require.  We  have  the  means  of  representing,  in 
innumerable  forms,  the  most  lively  and  flowing  accompaniment,  as  well  as  a  firm, 
full,  and  well-combined  harmony.  We  now  also  perceive  that  some  of  the  sounds 
in  No.  537,  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  explained,  are  no  other  than  auxiliary 
sounds. 

Henceforth  but  few  additional  explanations  wiU  be  required.  We  possess  the 
means,  and  have  applied  them  practically ;  nothing  now  remains  but  to  consider  the 
prover  means  for  each  special  case ;  or 

"  What  form  of  accompaniment  is  generally  best  calculated  to  express  the 
respective  characters  of  the  airs  to  be  harmonized.'* 

From  the  great  similarity  existing  between  many  of  the  forms  hitherto  explained, 
and  the  &ct  that  most  (if  not  all)  the  subjects  that  come  under  our  treatment 
admit  of  being  viewed  in  many  different  ways,  and  taken  up  for  many  different 
purposes,  it  is  evident  that  in  no  case  can  one  form  of  accompaniment  be  pointed 
out  as  the  only  proper  one. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  general  principles  which,  in  every  case,  point  out 
the  proper  course,  and  guard  against  confusion.  These  principles,  however,  will  only 
be  fiiUy  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  student  who  has  entered  with  thoughtful 
interest  into  the  preceding  and  subsequent  developments,  and  acquired  at  least  a 
general  insight  into  the  character  and  signification  of  the  different  forms  that  have 
been  or  may  still  be  discovered. 

These  general  principles  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  in  the  following  pro- 
positions ;  referring,  in  many  cases,  to  former  observations  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion or  proof. 

1.  The  most  energetic  and  powerful,  but  also  the  most  ponderous  and  ri^d, 

form  of  accompaniment  is  that  of  full  chords,  as  in  No.  535. 

2.  This  character  appears  most  fully  developed,  when  there  is  a  firequent 

change  of  harmonies,  and  when  the  chords  are  connected  and  inter- 
woven by  means  of  suspensions,  passing  notes,  &c.  (as  in  the  chorales, 
and  Nos.  536  and  539);  while  a  milder  and  more  sparing  change  of 
chords  (as  in  No.  537),  or  the  introduction  of  rests  as  in  No.  540), 
imparts  hghtness  to  the  harmony. 

3.  In  contrast  with  the  accompaniment  by  chords  are  the  different  forms  of 

harmonic  figuration,  their  essential  character  being  lightness,  freedom, 
gracefulness,  and  a  more  open  and  transparent  connection  of  sounds. 

D  p  2 
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4.  This  character  reveals  itself  more  perceptibly,  the  farther  the  souihIb  are 

separated ;  the  figuration  expands  itself  and  the  motion  increases  ;  whik 
it  becomes  less  prominent,  and  assumes  a  greater  fulness  and  solidity, 
when  several  parts  join  simultaneously  in  the  figuration  (as  in  No.  547, 
at  d  and  e). 

5.  Passing  notes  and  auxiliary  sounds  introduced  into  a  figurat]Oii»  impart  i 

higher  degree  of  melodic  flow,  by  connecting  and  filling  up  the  intervab 
of  the  harmony. 

6.  In  proportion  to  the  development  of  a  merely  accompanying  part,  bj 

means  of  passing  notes,  as  a  characteristic  and  melodic  series  of  sounds, 

it  becomes  more  attractive  and  interesting,  sharing  with  the  prindpsl 

part  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  accompaniment 

generally  most  suitable  to  the  song  to  be  harmonized ;  and  should  a  single  stanza, 

or  portion  of  a  stanza,  require  to  be  treated  somewhat  differently,  we  may,  at  least, 

endeavour  to  effect  the  necessary  modification,  without  altogether  deviating  from  the 

general  form  of  accompaniment  decided  upon. 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  an  external  consideration,  that  may  exerdae 
an  influence  over  the  form  of  accompaniment.  This  is,  whether  the  melody  is 
intended  to  be  sun^  or  picked  with  the  accompaniment  In  the  first  case,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  melody  to  be  included  in  the  accompaniment ;  but  we  must, 
nevertheless,  take  care  that  even  the  accompaniment  forms  in  itself  a  satisfiurtory 
part ;  or,  at  least,  contains  no  inharmonious  progressions,  as  sequences  of  fourths, 
to  which  the  vocal  part  forms  a  sixth,  presenting  irregular  progressions  in  the  U[qper 
part: 

Voice. 


622 


#=M=^h^M 


-«^ 


^^^ 


Accompaniment. 


^^^^^^^m 


for  the  character  and  quality  of  the  human  voice  differs  too  much  firom  that  of  the 
instrument,  to  conceal  or  rectify  irregular  progressions  in  the  accompaniment* 
This  point  will  be  treated  more  copiously  in  the  doctrine  of  accompanied  vocal  com- 
position ;  here  we  will  suppose  both  the  melody  and  accompaniment  of  our  songs  to 
be  performed  upon  the  pianoforte. 

Our  first  essay  shall  be  the  song  No.  5,  of  the  Musical  Appendix  XXVI,  the 
simple  construction  of  which  is  similar  to  our  first  formation  of  the  period.  It  us 
generally  sung  by  the  people  in  two  parts,  as  it  stands  in  the  Appendix ;  and,  for  a 
vocal  performance,  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  sim- 


♦  When  the  accompaniment  is  performed  by  the  much  more  sustaining  quartott  of  bow 
instruments,  such  passages  as  those  in  Xo.  622  are  not  only  quite  unobjectionable,  but  are 
capable  of  producing  a  very  fine  effect. 
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plicity  of  the  melody  and  words  (the  effiision  of  a  young  hunter  secretly  and 
hopelessly  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  lordly  master).  Should  this  song  be 
accompanied  on  the  pianoforte,  or  played  without  a  separate  vocal  part,  a  few  simple 
chords  supporting  the  rhythm,  e.  g. 


623 


P^CT^^^^^P^ 


may  be  sufficient.  One  of  these  accompaniments  might  be  taken  for  the  first,  and 
the  other  for  the  more  mournful  and  serious  concluding  verse,  and  this  may  be 
more  strongly  characterized  in  the  following  section,  by  a  richer  development  of  the 
harmony. 


624 


^^ 


Should  this  mode  of  accompaniment  appear  too  simple, — ^would  we  express  the 
emotion  of  the  singer,  which  is  partly  concealed  in  the  first  stanza,  but  manifests 
itself  more  strongly  in  the  second, — a  higher  degree  of  animation  may  be  infused 
into  the  motivo  of  the  second  part     This  has  been  done  here, 


625 
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and  again  in  the  most  simple  manner.  The  motivo  is  derived  from  the  accom- 
panying part  below  the  air,  intermixed  with  the  fiflh  of  the  chord  to  keep  up  the 
motion ;  it  is  departed  from  at  the  termination  of  the  first  section,  but  reappears 
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towards  the  end  of  the  song.  In  the  second  section,  both  accompanying  parts 
develop  themselves  in  a  more  independent  and  energetic  manner ;  they  might  have 
been  conducted  differently,  thus  : 


626 
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r  ^'ir  If  r-^  iit-r  *f     " 


but  neither  of  these  forms  of  accompaniment,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  last,  would  be 
altogether  consistent  with  the  simple  character  of  the  air.  In  No.  626,  the  bass,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  parts  on  the  lower  staif,  at  first  supports  the  melody  and 
the  second  part  with  simple  chords ;  it  also  afterwards  joins  in  the  general  motion. 

The  above  accompaniment  might  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  second  stanza  of  the 
song ;  in  this  case,  the  third  stanza  would  probably  be  treated  in  a  similar  but  more 
agitated  manner  than  the  first  (No.  623)  ;  e.  ^, 
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In  all  these  cases,  we  have  departed  more  or  less  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
theme ;  if  we  would  adhere  still  less  to  the  character  of  the  national  air,  its  melody 
may  be  treated  as  a  transient  reminiscence  in  the  midst  of  the  accom|)anying  har- 
monies ;  as  here. 


G28 
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Tod. 

and  in  many  other  more  or  less  elaborate  forms,  which  Liszt  especially  has  employed 
with  great  ingenuity  and  deep-felt  truth*,  but  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  this 
work  to  enumerate  and  explain.  The  examination  and  cultivation  of  these  forms 
must  be  left  to  the  student,  who  will  soon  learn  how  infinitely  a  musical  idea  may 
gain  (or  indeed,  lose)  by  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented ;  and  in  how  many 
different  relations  one  and  the  same  idea  may  be  conceived  and  worked  out.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  point  out  one  or  two  such  forms,  that  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
requirements  of  our  simple  melody. 

In  conclusion,  we  wiU  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  last  song  in  the  Appendix ;  it 
is  decidedly  a  song  of  a  more  cultivated  character  than  the  preceding,  although  by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection  from  which  it  is  takenf ,  it 
being  our  object  to  select  only  the  most  simple  melodies  by  way  of  examples,  leaving 
the  richer  and  more  attractive  material  for  the  research  of  the  student. 

The  song  alluded  to,  although  simple  in  its  melodic  construction,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  feeling  of  the  words  is  expressed,  admits  of  various  modes  of  harmonic 
treatment.  Two  points,  especially,  require  attention ;  viz.  the  pau^e  in  the  third 
bar  from  the  end,  and  the  imperfect  close  which  appears  two  bars  previously.  Both 
forms  of  termination  are  intended  to  express  the  same  feeling,  tlie  longing  for  her  to 
whom  the  song  b  addressed ;  and  we  must  endeavour,  by  means  of  deceptive  or 
imperfect  closes,  to  impart  the  same  expression  to  the  harmony ;  thus : 


•o 
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Shall  we  commence  the  harmonization  in  one  of  these  ways  ? 


♦  The  author  acknowledges  this  the  more  readily  and  cheerfully,  as  in  many  other  respects 
lie  is  unable  to  reconcile  his  convictions  to  the  style  of  composition  which  this  extraordinary 
virtuoso  has  been  led  to  adopt.  This,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
L<;t  it  be  our  maxim  to  acknowledge  that  which  is  good  in  whomsoever  it  may  be  found. 

t  Erks  Deutsche  Volkslii^der. 
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That  would  hardly  be  suitable  to  the  simple  and  unpretending  character  of  the 
melody ;  compared  with  which,  the  almost  pdnfully  anxious  chromatic  progression 
of  the  bass  is  most  unsatis&ctory.  We  should  prefer  a  full  but  animated  figuration 
of  a  few  simple  chords ;  thus : 
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or,  more  simply, 
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leading  the  next  bar  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  melody  the  first  time,  as 
at  a  or  b. 
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or 
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and  the  second  time  into  the  second  strain,  as  at  c. 

Or,  if  the  hannonization  of  the  song  should  he  required  of  us  when  in  an  excited 
mood,  our  accompaniment  might  perhaps  assume  a  more  animated  and  restless 
character;  e, g. 
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The  &rther  consideration  and  prosecution  of  these  subjects  may  now  be  safely 
left  to  the  industry  of  the  student 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  FIGUKATIVE  PRELUDE. 


We  have  before  noticed  (p.  103)  the  prelude  or  introductioii  to  a  musical  per 
fonnance.  At  that  time  our  material  was  too  scanty  for  an  effectiye  prelude  (Na 
136  and  137) ;  and  although,  since  then,  our  harmonies  have  continuaUy  increases 
in  number  and  variety,  it  would  have  been  a  hopeless  undertaking,  without  th 
knowledge  of  harmonic  figuration,  to  attempt  the  formation  of  preludes  of  a  stnk- 
ing  and  interesting  character.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  not  sooner  leTertec 
to  this  subject ;  even  here,  we  cannot  consider  it  in  all  its  ramificatioDs,  but  mus 
confine  ourselves  to 


The  most  Simple  Forms  of  the  Prelude, 


reserving  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  forms  for  a  future  period.  Even  this  simpk 
form  does  not  constitute  an  essential  link  in  the  development  of  the  School ;  but  bein^ 
useful  in  its  way,  and  easily  mastered,  we  will  not  deny  it  a  few  additional  pages. 

The  first  object  of  the  prelude  is  to  announce  the  key  of  a  piece  about  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  either  confined  to  the  characteristic  harmonies  of  the  principal,  oi 
those  of  a  closely  related  key.  This  we  know  already  from  p.  107,  as  also  that  every 
series  of  closely  connected  chords — e.  g.  that  in  No.  1 60,  unaltered  or  altered. 
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or  the  succession  of  harmonies  here  indicated  in  figures, 
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or  any  of  the  series  indicated  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XV,  may  serve  as  a  prelude, 
if  brought  to  a  definite  close. 

By  means  of  suspensions  and  passing  notes,  such  a  series  may  be  more  closely 
connected,  and  the  parts  more  melodically  developed.  Thus  No.  634  might  be 
represented  in  one  of  these, 
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or  any  other  more  simple  or  complicated  form  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  useful  exercise 
for  the  student  to  combine  a  number  of  such  harmonic  progressions  in  various  ways, 
and  thus  recapitulate  all  the  forms  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted.  Such 
elaborate  combinations,  however,  will  generally  be  less  suited  for  real  preludes,  be- 
cause they  are  of  too  formal  a  character  for  a  mere  introduction  or  passage  not  pos- 
sessing even  the  form  of  a  regular  period  or  section. 

Here,  again,  the  different  forms  of  figuration  provide  a  most  effective  expedient ; 
for  they  enable  us  to  impart  life  and  melodic  flow  to  the  most  simple  succession  of 
chords ;  and  while  they  afford  the  means  of  representing  any  harmonic  combination 
of  sounds  in  the  form  of  animated,  interesting,  and  graceful  melodies,  they  make  it 
possible  to  dwell  longer  and  with  greater  satisfaction  upon  the  same  harmony,  than 
when  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  chord. 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  figuration,  we  might  construct  upon  the  basis  of  a  single 
chord 
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an  acceptable  prelude,  whose  interesting  melodic  development  more  than  compensates 
for  the  paucity  of  its  harmonic  contents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  harmony 
might  have  been  represented  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  especially  if  passing  and 
auxiliary  notes  had  been  employed. 

A  farther  step  in  advance,  would  be  to  base  the  figuration  upon  the  dominant 
chord,  and  close  with  the  tonic  triad ;  or,  having  figurated  a  certain  chord,  to  add  the 
characteristic  harmonies  of  the  key  ;  e.  g. 


This  practice  is  desirable,  first,  in  writing,  and  then  in  extemporaneous  perform- 
ance on  the  pianoforte. 

A  higher  and  richer  form  of  prelude  is  obtained  by  working  out  a  chosen  series 
of  harmonies  in  a  succession  of  figurative  motives.  Of  this  kind  is  the  prelude  in  C 
major,  in  the  first  part  of  Seb.  Bach's  "  Forty -eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  *".  The 
harmonic  basis  of  this  prelude  is  given  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XXVIII ;  firom  this 
is  derived  a  figuration  consisting  of  repetitions  of  a  most  simple  motivo  (a). 
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containing,  in  the  first  twenty-two  bars,  harmonic  sounds  only.  In  the  twenty-third 
bar,  a  few  auxiliary  sounds  make  their  appearance  (^)  ;  and  in  the  last  three  bars 
only,  the  figuration  assumes  a  less  regular  appearance.     Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of 


♦  "  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,"  by  Seb.  Bach,  edited  by  Carl  Czeray  (the  best  edi- 
tion extant),  published  by  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  &  Co.  London. 
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the  great  simplicity  of  construction,  there  is  a  fascination  in  this  composition  which 
continues  and  increases  to  the  end,  and  which  springs  from  the  steady  development 
of  the  harmony,  the  smooth  and  flowing  progress  of  the  motivo  (only  now  and  then, 
as  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth  bars,  slightly  but  refreshingly  modified),  and  the  calm, 
steady  course  of  the  whole,  first  descending  and  gently  ascending  towards  the  dose. 
The  attentive  observer  will  discern  that  the  power  and  attraction  of  a  composition  does 
not  depend  upon  a  wild  or  fantastic  combination  of  ideas,  but  rests  upon  the  con- 
sistency with  which  a  chosen  form  is  developed ;  a  maxim  which  should  direct  all 
our  artistic  efforts,  and  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
School  of  Composition. 

The  Prelude  in  C  minor  in  the  same  work  is  rather  more  variable  in  its  course. 
This  motivo 


640 


alone  prevails  during  the  first  twenty-four  bars,  afler  which  it  unites  and  inter- 
changes with  others,  previous  to  the  conclusion.  The  student  may  examine  similar 
forms  of  figurative  preludes  in  this  and  other  collections  ;  afterwards  he  may  essay  to 
construct  them  himself.  In  order  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  error,  it  is  advisable  to 
commence  with  the  figuration  of  a  limited  number  of  chords,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  section.  These  should  be  figurated  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible,  before 
proceeding  to  construct  preludes  upon  a  more  extensive  and  less  definitely  arranged 
harmonic  basis.     The  following  section 
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may  serve  as  an  example  of  such  a  basis.      If  it  were  merely  resolved  into  a  simple 
harmonic  figuration,  as  here. 
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it  would  become  at  once  more  animated  and  interesting ;  and  it  only  requires  a 
gradual  development  to  derive  from  it  a  series  of  entirely  new  forms,  especially  if 
recourse  be  had  to  passing  notes,  auxiliary  sounds,  change  of  motivo,  rhythm,  &c. 
Here  these  resources  have  been  but  sparingly  employed ;  at  b,  one  single  auxiliary 
sound  has  been  introduced ;  at  c,  only  two  different  motivos,  the  one  consisting  of 
two  triplets  of  semi-quavers,  the  other  of  two  quavers,  have  been  employed.  The 
motivo  at  a  must  be  changed  or  divided  in  the  third  bar,  because  here  the  motion  of 
the  harmonic  basis  (No.  641)  is  as  fast  again  as  in  the  preceding  bars.  Also  at  c 
this  becomes  necessary ;  the  first  motivo  may  here  be  retained,  and  the  second 
omitted ;  thus : 
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With  regard  to  this  by  no  means  difficult  exercise,  for  which  also  a  superabund- 
ance of  precedents  exist  in  the  extraordinary  passages  founded  on  the  arpeggio,  in  the 
works  of  our  latest  modem  composers  for  the  saloon  and  concert  room,  in  which  the 
sparkling,  rushing,  crashing,  and  noisy  sound-rockets  attain  their  end  with  facility 
and  at  small  cost,  the  student  may  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  section, 
and  try  his  skill  and  inventive  powers  on  harmonic  sequences  of  greater  extent  and 
variety,  selecting  and  combhiing  his  motivos  with  the  freedom  accorded  to  him  in  this 
fonn  of  composition — partly  in  writing,  parUy  in  extemporaneous  practice  upon  the 
instrument. 
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A. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

POUUTH   SECTION. 
Page  62. 


The  first  error  into  which  beginners  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind  are  apt  to  &11,  iii 
these  exercises,  is,  that  they  wander  from  one  motivo  to  the  other,  or  rather  yield  to 
the  fiill  stream  of  sounds  which  here  already  begins  to  flow,  and  is  liable  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  regular  and  strictly  methodical  development  of  one  strain  out 
of  another. 

I  have  always  found  it  well  to  humour,  for  a  time,  a  tendency  which  is  natural 
to  an  artistic  organization,  in  order  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  refreshing 
and  invigorating  his  mind  in  such  unrestrained  ramblings  of  the  imagination ;  for 
those  pupils  are  always  the  most  promising  who  are  led  by  a  desire  to  attempt  tasks 
of  a  higher  and  more  important  description,  whom  an  indw^elling  energy  impels  be- 
yond the  narrow  boundaries  the  School  necessarily  assigns  them ;  provided  they 
possess  sufficient  strength  of  character  and  conscientiousness  to  return  in  due  time  to 
the  prescribed  course.  It  is  to  this  legitimate  desire  to  which  the  observations 
(p.  04)  refer,  and  which  they  are  intended  to  foster.  In  personal  instruction,  where 
1  could  proceed  with  greater  safety,  I  have  even  encouraged  the  composition  of  melo- 
dies to  appropriate  words  (huntsman's  songs,  and  other  lays  of  a  more  quiet  or  a 
more  joyous  character,  and  simple  rhythmical  construction),  although  never  without 
reminding  my  pupils  that  these  exercises  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  indul- 
gences and  little  encouragements,  which  could  only  at  a  much  later  period  be  pursued 
with  perfect  fireedom  and  hope  of  success. 

The  means  of  bringing  about  a  return,  and  checking  an  undue  propensity  for 
rambling,  is  simple  and  effective.  Let  the  student  here,  when  the  development  of 
melodic  and  rhythmic  forms  already  begins  to  be  interesting,  make  it  a  matter  of 
principle  to  lay  a  firm  and  fond  hold  of  every  idea  or  motivo  that  may  suggest  itself, 
and  allow  it  to  fill  his  mind.  Should  this  help  to  increase  his  interest,  he  may  play 
and  sing  it  over  several  times,  then  sit  down  at  the  silent  work-table  and  extract 
from  it  whatever  it  will  yield.  Any  prominent  interval  (and  if  it  were  only  a  third 
afler  a  succession  of  smaller  intervals,  or  a  semitone  afier  a  repetition  of  sounds),  any 
sound  coming  forward  more  prominently  than  the  rest,  any  moment  of  acceleration 
or  retardation,  may  thus  become  a  significant  element,  and  the  germ  of  a  series  of 
more  or  less  important  forms. 

By  way  of  example,  we  will  make  No.  76  the  basis  of  a  few  trials.      On  looking 
at  the  rhythmic  arrangement  of  this  jwriod,  we  observe  that  the  motion  of  the  first 
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(full)  bar  is  far  more  lively  than  that  of  the  second.  This  circumstance  attracting 
our  attention,  we  are  induced  to  bring  it  out  more  prominently  by  continuing  in  the 
same  manner : 


AUeffrefto 


'^^mw^^^ 


Here  we  have  abready,  in  the  second  bar,  introduced  a  point  of  repose  in  the 
second  part,  to  prevent  the  whole  from  resolving  itself  into  quavers  ;  the  close  also 
would  require  a  more  quiet  rhythmization ;  e.  g. 


f^^ 


We  have  now  a  first  section  full  of  animation,  but  its  rhythmic  motion  is  of  so 
uniform  a  character,  that  a  &rther  continuation  in  the  same  manner  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  wearisome  monotony.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  impart  more 
steadiness  to  the  motion  of  the  second  section,  by  introducing  a  few  points  of  re- 
pose ;  €.  g. 
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Here  two  rhythmic  accents  oppose  themselves  to,  and  interrupt  for  a  time,  the 
motion  of  the  quavers ;  after  this,  however,  we  return  to  our  first  motivo,  for  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  resign  it  altogether,  but  merely  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  re- 
dundant. 

For  so  spirited  a  start,  however,  as  that  in  the  first  bar  of  ^,  the  first  section  is 
by  far  too  limited  to  admit  the  full  development  of  the  motivo.  We  must  give  it 
more  room  for  play  : 


^i^^TerTT^^M 


Here  our  first  section  having  become  so  extended,  and  its  rhythm  having  as- 
sumed so  restless  a  form  as  to  make  a  longer  point  of  repose  desirable,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  a  first  strain.  Whence  have  we  derived  its  contents  ?  Here  we  see,  even 
more  distinctly  than  in  No.  76,  how  the  whole  is  developed  from  the  first  motivo. 
We  distinguish  at  once  four  rhythmical  divisions  (a,  ^,  c — c/,  and  e)  of  two  bars  each. 
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The  groups  a  and  b  are  (at  least,  by  means  of  the  crotchet  in  the  lower  part)  marked 
with  tolerable  distinctness  as  separate  rhythmic  divisions,  and  may  therefore  be  coa- 
sidered  as  phrases ;  the  groups  c  and  </  are  at  least  distinguished  as  separate  mem- 
bers by  the  M  of  the  melody,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  such  members  in 
the  other  phrases. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  strain  has  assumed  a  rather  undefined  finrm  ;  the 
movement  in  quavers  has  been  misapplied  and  renders  the  close  unsatisfactory.  Tliis 
we  might  strengthen  by  the  addition  of  a  coda  from  e  ;  thus  : 


s|0=?i=St 


or  the  second  section  might  >)e  conducted  more  quietly,  from  c,  as  here,  at  a : 
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or  a  bar  sooner,  as  at  ^ ;   or  we  may  throw  out  the  fifth  quaver  of  the  second  and 
fourth  bars,  or  construct  the  latter  like  the  second  bar  of  No.  76,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  now  to  invent  the  second  strain.  How  shall  we  form  this  ?  Two 
means  employed  sufficiently,  or  even  to  excess,  in  the  first  strain,  must  now  be 
avoided ;  viz.  a  continual  motion  in  quavers,  and  the  constant  ascent  of  the  me- 
lody almost  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  our  series  of  sounds  at  a  and  b.  It  is  a 
firequently  occurring  fault  of  beginners  to  hurry  from  one  extreme  of  a  series  of  sounds 
to  the  other,  because  they  imagine  that  it  is  the  number  of  sounds,  rather  than  their 
proper  employment,  which  imparts  novelty  and  effect  to  a  composition.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  our  second  strain,  endeavour  to  subdue  the  rhythmic  and  tonal  motion 
by  introducing  occasional  points  of  repose.     Here 
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is  such  a  second  strain,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  parts,  without  being  allowed  to 
flag,  has  still  assumed  a  more  steady  character  than  in  the  first  strain.  Here,  again, 
the  second  phrase  (b)  is  ahnost  a  close  imitation  of  the  first  (a)  ;  both  carry  us  away 
from  the  first  strain  without  being  altogether  foreign  to  it.  Our  first  and  principal 
idea  does  not,  however,  allow  itself  to  be  entirely  suppressed  ;  it  returns  at  c  and  d; 
but  this  time  emancipated  firom  its  former  quaver  bondage  by  the  means  of  those 
stronger  rhythmical  accents  which  have  made  their  appearance  since  the  close  of  the 
first  strain.  The  rest  of  the  strain,  and  the  treatment  of  the  second  part,  the  student 
may  himself  examine. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  second  strain  might  have  been  formed  in  many  other  ways ; 
that  the  above  is  neither  the  most  simple,  the  richest,  nor  the  most  interesting  form 
in  which  it  could  have  been  developed.  We  might  have  commenced  in  a  much  more 
gentle  manner ;  thus : 
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or  once  more  ascended  in  bold  flight,  as  here : 


r^fe^^ 


but,  in  whatever  manner  we  begin,  we  must  be  actuated  by  consistency,  adherence  to 
the  design,  change  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  return  to  the  leading  idea,  as  a  con- 
stant and  invariable  law. 

Nos.  ^  and  /y  (with  or  without  the  coda  in  No.  |py,  and  the  alteration  m 
No.  ^^)  form  together  a  composition  in  two  strains,  whose  normal  forms  have  been 
shown,  p.  68.  The  first  strain  is  contained  in  No.  ^^,  to  which  we  will  add  No.  |py. 
The  second  strmn  (No.  ^)  first  presents  something  new,  but  ultimately  (in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  bars)  returns  to  the  principal  motivo  of  the  first  strain.  Thus  we 
see,  as  already  observed  (p.  60),  that  in  every  bipartite  form  of  construction  are  con- 
tained the  elements  of  a  tripartite  form.  If  we  look  upon  our  piece  as  belonging  to 
the  latter,  we  must  consider  No.  /^  as  the  close  of  the  first  strain ;  the  second  then 
ends  with  bar  8  in  No.  -f^,  and  the  third  commences  with  the  following  bar.  This, 
however,  refers  only  to  the  contents  of  our  composition  ;  its  form  does  not  show  the 
decided  marks  of  the  tripartite  order,  for  the  close  of  the  second  strain  is  not  distinct, 
and  the  first  strain  terminates  with  a  half-close.  Were  we  to  form  the  close  of  the 
first  strain  (No.  ^5)  in  this  manner. 
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then  strengthen  the  close  of  the  second  strain  in  No.  ij^^,  from  bar  7,  as  here. 


and  finally  introduce  the  first  strmn  once  more,  we  should  have  an  example  of  tri- 
partite construction,  answering  in  every  particular  to  the  description  given,  p.  61. 

It  will  again  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  up  our  task  only  in  one  sense  (with 
the  intention  of  producing  a  piece  of  a  lively  character),  and  that,  even  in  this  sense, 
we  have  done  anything  but  exhausted  our  material.  Whole  series  of  entirely  new 
forms  would  arise,  were  we  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  intention  of 
composing  pieces  of  a  less  animated  character :  this  the  pupil  is  recommended  to  defer 
until  farther  advanced.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  he  need  not 
always  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  some  section  or  period  already  finished,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  preceding  developments  of  No.  76.  Any  succession  of  sounds,  as  the 
first  five  sounds  of  the  scale,  or  any  other  motivo,  be  it  ever  so  short  (for  example, 
c,  ^,  g)y  may,  if  energetically  employed,  become  the  germ  of  a  host  of  interesting 
and  characteristic  developments. 

Sometimes  it  is  advantageous,  afler  having  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  a  mo- 
tivo, to  describe  or  characterize  it  by  some  definite  term  or  expression.     This  helps 
us  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  perception  of  its  distinctive  features,  even  should  we  not  be 
able  to  find  the  most  expressive  term  ;  indeed,  that  term  will  generally  be  best  which 
spontaneously  presents  itself      The  principles  of  musical  combination — «.  e.  all  that 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  music — should  be  clearly  and  definitely  understood  ;  while 
to  the  exercise  of  the  really  creative  faculty  (tlie  imaginative  power  of  the  composer) 
a  certain  mental  twilight  is  more  favorable  than  the  predomination  of  a  strictly  lo- 
gical spirit,  which  frequently  damps  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  checks  the  free 
flow  of  our  ideas.      Nor  should  this  warmth  of  feeling  and  craving  afler  freedom  be 
suppressed  in  the  student ;  both  are  indispensable  to  the  artist ;  and  we  have  there- 
fore, from  the  beginning,  encouraged  self- activity  in  the  field  of  composition,  however 
scanty  the  means,  and  however  limited  the  sphere  of  action.     Let  the  student  always 
keep  this  in  view,  as  the  highest  reward  of  faithful  study,  that  when  he  has  com- 
pletely mastered  the  doctrines  of  his  art,  as  propounded  in  the  School,  he  will  no 
longer  require  to  think  about  \\&  forms ^  but,  being  fully  emancipated,  may  give  him- 
self up,  without  restraint  or  fear,  to  the  workings  of  his  mind. 

So  soon  as  the  student  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  rules  and  forms  of 
two-part  composition,  it  will  be  desirable  for  him  to  practise  an  accessory  accom- 
plishment,  which,  at  a  future  period,  will  be  necessary  for  the  reading  from  and  writ- 
ing of  scores,  and  which  he  is  now  already  in  a  position  to  acquire.  Let  him  cmiceive  his 
compositions  in  any  key  which  occurs  to  him  as  the  most  suitable ;  but  let  him 
always  write  them  in  C  major,  and  afterwards  platf  tliem  in  the  key  in  which 
they  were  conceived  ;  for,  in  futiure,  he  will  have  to  transpose  his  trumpet,  horn,  and 
clarionet  parts  in  the  same  manner. 
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B. 


THIRD     DIVISION. 

FOURTH    SECTION. 
Pa^e  85. 


The  figuring  of  the  melody  (Logier*8  inyention),  and  the  process  of  harmonization 
connected  with  it,  is  a  mechaniccU,  and  so  &r  an  unartistic,  or  not  entirely  artistic, 
operation.  This  cannot  be  denied ;  nevertheless,  the  student  should  not  &il  to  prac- 
tise it  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence.  Let  him  weigh  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  proceeding :  in  the  first  place,  it  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  nearest 
and  most  necessary  harmonies  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  importance  : 

1 .  a,  the  tonic  triad ; 

^,  the  triad  upon  the  dominant ; 
c,  the  triad  upon  the  subbominant : 

2.  the  dominant  chord  ; 

3.  a,  the  tonic  triad  of  the  parallel  of  the  principal  key ; 
h,  the  tonic  triad  of  the  parallel  of  the  dominant  key. 

In  the  second  place,  by  being  confined  for  a  considerable  time  to  these  chords,  he 
accustoms  himself  to  think  of  them,  first,  as  the  nearest  harmonies  ;  and  this  habit 
will  prove  beneficial,  even  in  the  highest  walks  of  art.  Thirdly  ;  it  enables  him  to 
master,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  all  the  elementary  difficulties  of  harmonization, 
which  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  who  is  anxious  to  resume,  as  soon 
as  possible,  those  exercises  in  composition  which  he  has  been  obUged  tenjporarily  to 
lay  aside ;  and  while  acquiring  the  necessary  mechanical  skill,  he  is  also  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which  this  mechanism  is  based.  Lastly ; 
he  will  the  more  readily  reconcile  himself  to  the  mechanical  character  of  these  first 
beginnings,  if  he  be  reminded  that,  in  the  old  School  of  Composition,  ef)ery  thing  was 
taught  and  practised  mechanically,  whereas  he  approaches  nearer  to  artistic  freedom 
at  every  step. 

In  respect  to  the  exercises  which  the  student  has  to  commence  at  this  stage,  we 
add,  as  the  result  of  experience,  the  following  advice : 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  formation  of  the  three  major  triads  (as  far  as 
p.  70),  the  dominant  chord  (p.  79),  and  the  minor  triads  (p.  84),  they  should  be 
rendered  familiar  to  the  student's  ear  by  frequent  playing  and  singing.  These  chords 
should  be  found  on  the  pianoforte,  merely  by  the  ear,  upon  every  possible  sound  taken 
as  the  root,  and  mistakes  corrected  solely  by  ear ;  and  only  after  all  appears  to  be 
right,  the  correctness  of  the  chords  should  be  tested  by  measuring  tlie  inten'als 
(p.  20).     It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  ear  should  distinguish  with  the  utmost 
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certainty  the  difference  between  the  major  and  minor  triads ;  to  this  end,  major  triads 
should  be  frequently  converted  into  minor,  by  depressing  the  third  ;  as  r — e — if  into 
c — ^b — ^;  and  minor  triads  into  mi^or  by  raising  the  third;  as  e — -g^ — b  into 
e — -g  tt — h.  Every  subsequent  form  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  the 
musician  must  hear  etery  thing ^  must  have  a  sensitive  perception  of  every  thing ^  so  as 
to  be  able  to  feel  and  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  effect  of  every  combination  of 
sounds,  even  without  the  assistance  of  an  external  apparatus,  such  as  the  pianoforte, 
or  any  other  instrument.  - 

Afler  a  chord  has  been  found  upon  the  piano,  it  must  be  named  in  every  possible 
way.     Should  it  be  the  chord  c — e\> — ^,  the  student  should  ask  himself: 

What  kind  of  chord  is  it  ?     A  minor  triad. 

Proof 

What  are  its  intervals  ?     c — e  b — y. 

Why  do  you  call  the  second  interval  e^  flat  and  not  d  sharp  ?     Because 

I  require  the  third  of  r,  which  must  be  situated  upon  the  degree  of  E ; 

c — rftt  would  be  a  second — ^namely,  an  augmented  second. 
But  suppose  this  sound  should,  nevertheless,  be  called  d sharp? 
Then  the  names  of  the  other  intervals  must  also  be  changed  ;  c  must  be 

called  b  $,  and  g,  f  double  sharp,  in  order  to  form  thirds  to  the  sound  d  % 
How  can  we  convert  the  chord  c — e  b — g  into  a  major  triad  ?     By  raising 

the  third,  ^b,  to  e. 
And  the  triad,  bi — d%—f^ ?    Also  by  raising  the  third  a  semitone :  the 

mf^or  triad  upon  ^tt  is  b% — d^—f^. 
Every  major  triad  must  be  converted  into  a  dominant  chord,  by  adding  to  it  the 
minor  seventh  of  the  root  (p.  75).    It  is  best  to  do  so  in  the  manner  shown,  p.  94  ;  viz. 

1 .  By  naming  the  intervals  of  the  triad  in  succession,  commencing  with  the 

root ;  and  then 

2.  Calling  upon  the  student  by  an  emphatic  "  and!"  to  add  tlie  required 

seventh  ;  e  g.  the  major  triad  upon  6r  is  to  be  changed  into  a  dominant 
chord.      Question  :    Name   the   intervals   of  the  triad  ?       Answer  : 

g—b—d. ^'andr—fl 

When  a  dominant  chord  has  been  named,  it  must  be  stated  to  which  key  it  be- 
longs. We  know  that  the  dominant  is  the  fifth  in  every  key  ;  eonsequently,  the 
tonic  of  this  key  must  be  seated  either  a  fifth  below  or  a  fourth  above  the  root  of  the 
dominant  chord  ;  thus,  the  fifth  below  or  the  fourth  above  cia  /;  therefore  the  do- 
minant chord,  c — e — g — bh,  belongs  to  the  key  of  F  major. 

Next,  every  dominant  chord  is  to  be  resolved  (p.  76)  in  all  its  positions. 
Well,  suppose  we  had  the  dominant  chord,  c — e — g — b  b,  how  are  we 
to  resolve  it  ? 
We  must,  in  the  first  place,  remember  that  this  dominant  chord  belongs  to 
F  major,  and  that  the  scale  of  F  major  is  this  : 
F—g — a — b  b — c — d — e—f. 
Now,  according  to  rule, 

1.  The  root  proceeds  to  the  tonic,  descending  a  major  fifth,  or  ascending  a 

major  fourth ;  c  proceeds  to  /; 

2.  The  third  proceeds  to  the  tonic,  ascending  one  degree, — e  proceeds  tu  f; 
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3.  The  seventh  proceeds  to  the  third  of  the  tonic,  descending  one  degree ; 

b  b  proceeds  to  a  ; 

4.  The  fifth  may  proceed  eitlier  to  the  next  degree  above  or  below ;  p  pro- 

ceeds either  to  a  or  to  y. 

All  this  must  be  practised  both  in  writing  and  upon  the  instrument,  until  all  is 
quite  &miHar.  The  method  and  mode  of  expression  here  adopted  are  more  favor- 
able for  practice  than  the  more  scientific  one  applied  at  p.  70. 

We  will  give  another  example  in  a  more  unusual  key  : 

What  kind  of  a  chord  is  c  }f — e — ;^lt? 

A  minor  triad. 

How  shall  we  change  it  into  a  major  triad  ? 

By  raising  the  third  ^  to  ^  J ;  the  chord  then  becomes  c  j — e  Jf — -g  jf . 

How  can  we  make  a  dominant  chord  of  it  ? 

We  add  the  minor  seventh  of  the  root,  rJt — b  ;  thus  we  obtain  the  do- 
minant chord,  c  It — €  % — -g  $ — b. 

To  what  key  does  this  chord  belong? 

To  that  key  whose  tonic  is  situated  a  major  fifth  below  its  root,  conse- 
quently to  the  key  of -FJJ  major;  the  scale  of  FJf  major  is  Ft^  ff% 
aJJ,  b,  c%  dty  e%/t. 

How  does  this  chord  resolve  itself? 

1 .  The    root  r  Jf  proceeds  to  the  tonic  (a  fifth  below  or  a  fourth  above) ; 

viz. /It; 

2.  The  third,  e  %  ascends  one  degree  to  /Jj ; 

3.  The  seventh,  b,  descends  one  degree  to  a  U  ; 

4.  The    fifth,  y  It,  ascends  or  descends  one  degree  (generally  the  latter), 

either  to  a  It  or  to  /% 
The  exercises  in  harmonization  must  first  be  confined  to  the  melodies  in  (7m^or. 
More  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  the  first  numbers  of  the 
Musical  Appendix  :  should  they  not  be  sufficient  for  this  or  any  other  key,  the  stu- 
dent may  transpose  some  of  the  others  contained  in  the  Appendix  into  the  key 
required. 

The  student  should  not  proceed  to  harmonize  a  melody  in  any  other  key  until  he 
is  quite  at  home  in  C  major  ;  he  may  then  go  to  the  second,  next  to  the  third,  and 
so  on,  never  quitting  one  key  for  another  until  all  its  harmonies  are  familiar  to  him. 
In  these,  proceeding  in  too  great  a  hurry  is  especially  to  be  avoided ;  steady  and  sure 
progression  is  more  advantageous  than  rapidity.  Before  commencing  in  any  of  these 
keys,  the  following  questions  should  be  proposed : 

Of  what  sounds  is  this  scale  composed  ?     Name  them  in  succession. 

Which  is  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  ? 

What  sounds  form  the  triads  upon  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  ? 

What  triads  are  found  upon  the  sixth  and  third  degrees  ? 

What  sounds  form  the  dominant  chord  ? 

How  does  this  chord  resolve  itself? 
It  will  be  well  to  write  these  questions  and  answers  repeatedly ;    in  short,  to 
employ  every  possible  means  of  arriving  at  the  most  perfect  certainty. 
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Every  future  form  or  combination  must  be  studied  and  practised  with  the  same 
scrupulous  care.  No  slight  labour  is  required  from  the  student  of  compoeition ;  but 
he  has  the  certainty  of  success  and  ultimate  mastery  placed  before  him,  aa  a  reward 
for  a  not  very  long  series  of  toil.  This  mastery  cannot  be  attained  without  faithful 
and  perseyering  industry,  and  it  is  only  right  that  a  pootkn  ao  high  as  thai  oocupied 
by  the  creative  artist  should  not  be  gained  at  smaller  cost 

It  must  not,  however,  remfun  unnoticed,  that  our  first  mode  of  haimonizii^  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory  in  certain  cases.  When  the  melody  proceeds  hy  frequent 
and  wide  skips,  the  middle  parts  will  also  assume  a  restless  i^pearanoe,  unless,  thus 
early,  we  disregard  the  rule  of  keeping  them  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  upper  part 
Certain  progressions  of  the  melody,  also,  as  in  6^  nu^or,  e-—fy  d — ^,  e — a,  a — b — <, 
or  y,  or  a,  cannot  be  accompanied  without  causing  &ultB  in  the  harmony. 

There  would,  however,  be  no  practical  advantage  attending  a  minute  examination 
of  these  difficulties,  since  our  next  step  in  advance  removes  them.  In  the  melodies 
given  for  practice,  they  have  been  avoided ;  and  should  the  student  take  the  unneces- 
sary trouble  of  composing  more,  he  may  likewise  avoid  them ;  or,  in  the  worst 
correct  the  error  in  the  best  way  that  suggests  itself. 
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c. 


FOURTH     DIVISION. 


THIRD   SECTION. 


Page  100. 


Here  is  yet  another  relation  to  be  considered,  which  has  created  much  doubt 
and  difficulty  in  the  old  school : 

Jlidden  f/t/is  and  octaves,  or  ear  ffths  and  octaves, 
were  more  or  less  stringently  interdicted. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  two  parts  may  proceed  in  such  a  manner  that,  although 
no  consecutive  fifths  or  octaves  actually  appear,  still,  a  fifth  or  octave  strikes  the  ear 
so  sharply  and  distinctly,  that  it  produces  almost  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  the 
second  of  two  really  consecutive  fifths  or  octaves.     We  subjoin  a  few  examples : 


W^ 


It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  a,  /?,  b,  and  c,  the  fifths,  f- — c,  d — a,  and  c — -g,  in 
the  last  of  the  two  chords,  and,  at  d  and  /,  the  octaves  f—f  and  e — e,  are  heard 
with  great  distinctness ;  and  that,  at  c  and  d,  they  even  sound  harshly  from  among 
the  rest  of  the  intervals. 

Now,  when  such  fifths  or  octaves  appeared  in  two  parts,  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  both  ascending  and  descending,  they  were  termed  covered  or  hidden  fiflhs 
or  octaves,  and  led  to  the  fiiult  imputed,  through  the  circumstance  that  consecutive 
octaves,  though  not  actually  occurring  between  the  two  parts,  would  have  i^peared, 
if  the  skips  in  each  had  been  filled  up  with  the  intermediate  sounds.  The  above 
cases,  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  were  explained  by  the  theorists  of  the  old  school,  in  the  way 
here  indicated  by  the  smaller  notes ; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  two  sounds  d  and  b,  at  a,  did  not  really  form  a  fifth,  but  such  a 
fifth  would  have  occurred,  had  the  second  part  actually  touched  upon  e,  which  it 
may  be  imagined  to  have  done,  although  we  do  not  hear  it. 


•  The  combination  e—g — e  is  explained  in  the  Fiflli  Division,  p.  110. 
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So  for,  so  good ;  but  what,  in  case  the  parts  did  ntyt  move  in  the  same  direction, 
as  at  ^  and  f?  In  such  cases,  the  above  explanation  no  longer  held  good,  and 
another  name  was  resorted  to ;  such  progressions  were  termed  ear-fifths  and  ear- 
octaves. 

Now,  here  was,  truly,  material  sufficient  to  furnish  the  vexatious  questions  for 
themselves  and  their  pupils :  whether  all,  or  some,  or  which,  of  these  progressions 
may  be  allowed,  and  which  prohibited  ?  For  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  some 
of  these  octaves  or  fifths  must  necessariltf  occur  in  the  most  simple  and  unavoidable 
harmonic  progressions,  as  in  the  progression  of  the  natural  harmony,  and  the  neces- 
sary full  close ; 
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indeed,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  write  a  composition  in  harmony  without 
such  progressions ;  while  some  cases  of  this  kind,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
become  extremely  offensive ;  and  others,  again,  by  means  of  their  powerful  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  the  composition,  are  perfectly  suitable.  It  would,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  have  been  equally  easy  to  observe  that  other  intervals,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, such  as  Thirds  and  Sixths,  or  Sevenths^ 
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would  have  been  just  as  offensive. 

This  observation  contains  the  solution  of  the  whole  question. 

All  such  progressions  are  only  striking  or  powerfully  predominant,  and  conse- 
quently unpleasing,  either  when  they  take  place  between  unconnected  and  distant 
chords,  or  when  they  arise  from  an  unnatural  progression  of  the  parts ;  t .  e,  when 
one  or  both  parts,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  interval 
of  the  next  chord,  are  led  to  a  distant  and  unexpected  degree  of  the  scale.  Under 
such  circumstances,  etiery  interval  becomes  harsh ;  but  this,  the  theorists  of  the  old 
school  failed  to  observe,  because  they  were  continually  hunting  afler  those  unfortu- 
nate fiflhs  and  octaves  which  lay  imder  an  indiscriminate  sentence  of  condenmation, 
and,  like  the  Jesuits,  were  suspected  everywhere. 

To  us  the  whole  matter  is  only  of  secondary  importance,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  our  principles,  we  shall  always  avoid  bringing  together  imconnected  chords,  or 
leading  the  parts  into  distant  and  strange  sounds,  until  we  have  arrived  at  that 
stage  where  we  can  do  either  with  perfect  security.  We  shall,  especially,  guard 
ourselves  against  that  effemination  of  the  mind  which  recoils  before  every  strong 
expression,  as  if  it  were  not  also  the  province  of  art  to  give  utterance  to  the  strongest 
and  harshest  feelings  that  can  enter  the  heart  of  man.  And  still  more,  shall  we 
avoid  that  pedantic  timidity  which,  rather  than  appear  to  give  the  smallest  offence, 
would  deny  itself  all  freedom  of  action.  All  our  great  masters,  as  may  be  proved 
from  their  works,  have  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  but  never  allowed 
themselves  to  be  frightened  by  the  bugbears  of  a  sickly  theory. 
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D. 


FIFTH     DIVISION. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

Page  116. 


To  the  inquiring  student,  two  things  may  appear  worthy  of  notice. 

Firstfy :  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  third  in  the  dominant  chord  cannot  be 
doubled  ;  because,  being  an  interval  which  must  ascend  to  the  next  degree  above,  its 
duplication  would  unavoidably  lead  to  consecutive  octaves,  or  necessitate  an  irregular 
progression  of  one  of  the  parts.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  inclination  of  the 
third  to  ascend  to  the  tonic  extends  also  to  the  triad  upon  the  dominant^  when  it  is 
foUovsed  by  the  tonic  harmony.     Here 

b 


we  have  doubled  (at  a),  first  the  root,  and  then  the  fifth  of  the  dominant  triad : 
apart  from  the  weakness  of  the  progression,  from  a  chord  of  the  sixth  to  a  chord  of 
the  fourth  and  sixth,  the  harmony  is  unobjectionable.  At  b  and  c,  however,  the 
case  is  different ;  here  we  have  doubled  the  third,  and  the  predominance  of  this 
interval  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  ear.  The  effect  of  this  duplication  is  felt  most 
strongly  at  b  ;  because  here  the  triad  upon  the  dominant,  with  jts  penetrating  third 
is  followed  by  inverted  chords ;  in  the  second  case,  even  by  a  chord  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth ;  these  chords  are  too  weak  to  give  satis&ction,  afler  an  expression  so 
emphatic  as  that  of  the  dominant  harmony.  This  fiwlt  has  been  remedied  at  c; 
hut,  in  the  first  instance,  not  without  causing  a  violent  skip  of  the  discant 

Tliis  may  be  considered  a  striking  circumstance ;  because,  when  the  dominant 
triad  is  not  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  its  third  may  be  doubled, 
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without  picoducing  the  same  startling  or  disagreeable  effect  as  in  the  fi»rmer  cases. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  triad  upon  the  dominant,  when  it 
proceeds  directly  to  the  tonic  harmony,  reminds  us  of  the  dominant  chord ;  and 
therefore  the  third,  being  doubled,  not  only  strikes  the  ear  with  more  than  its  usual 
force,  but  also  proceeds  differently,  in  one  of  the  parts,  from  what,  considering  it  the 
third  of  a  real  dominant  chord,  we  should  be  led  to  expect. 

Secondly:  Here,  however,  we  have  again  an  opportunity  of  observing  that 
general  rules  will  not  apply  to  all  cases  coming,  according  to  external  appearances, 
under  their  operation,  but  lose  their  force,  where  the  reason  for  their  adoption  dis- 
appears.    We  give  only  three  illustrations. 

The  rule  says  that  the  third  must  not  be  doubled,  because,  being  the  charac- 
teristic, as  well  as  the  clearest  and  most  prominent  interval  of  the  chord,  it  would 
have  redoubled  predominance.  But  how,  if  such  an  increased  clearness  should 
answer  the  special  purpose  of  a  composer,  or  be,  perhaps,  the  only  true  expression 
of  the  idea  or  feeling  he  wishes  to  convey  ?  Beethoven  has,  with  artistic  penetration, 
decided  justly,  in  his  grand  mass  in  D  (Op.  123).  After  the  **  CrucifxiM  passus  et 
sepuUuB*  has  closed  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  grief  and  melancholy,  and 
previously  to  the  splendid  commencement  of  the  "  ascendit  in  ccelam  **  (a  most 
elaborate  and  powerful  movement),  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  announced  in 
this  manner : 


AUegro 


^m 


J^     ^    i      i      Jr-J 


35: 


i     ^ 

^ 


re    -    BUT  -  re    -    xit 


ter 


ti    -    a 


dum    scrip  -  til  -   ras. 


Afler  the  elevated  announcement  of  the  tenor,  the  other  voices  join,  and,  in  the 
fourth  bar,  twice  form  chords  in  which  the  third  is  doubled.  All  is  sung  in  the 
most  brilliant  tone  of  joyous  proclamation  ; — ^the  high  position  of  the  tenor,  the  close 
combination  of  the  first  harmony,  the  doubling  of  the  third,  the  conduct  of  the  alto, 
the  strange  chord  upon  B\),ihe  lovely,  cheerful  termination,— every  thing  contributes 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  composer. 

Here,  then,  we  see  (in  the  fourth  and  fifth  bars)  the  third  doubled  and  con- 
ducted contrary  to  the  above  rule. 

Our  second  example  we  take  from  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  Handel  starts 
his  double  chorus,  **  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,"  in  this  manner : 
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and  farther  on : 


^^ 


F-g^ 


■J  jij'^ 


^ 


i 


U   ^iJ^ibii 


? 


bpz^ 


S 


g 


I 


JT^-j^^ 


ij__jiji,|j  J,, 


^ 
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not  only  doubling  the  third  (Instead  of  which,  he  might  have  taken  the  fifth  three 
times),  but  letting  it  descend  in  the  soprano  (or  the  most  prominent  part),  as  we 
did  in  the  last  case  of  No.  y}^. 

In  the  above  two  cases,  it  was  the  clear  predominating  character  of  the  third 
itself  to  which  it  owed  its  duplication.  Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  takes  place, 
not  on  account  of  this  peculiarity,  but  merely  in  order  to  effect  a  better  and  more 
consistent  progression  of  the  parts.  Thus  (to  give  an  example  which  happens  to 
lie  near  at  hand)  the  third  is  doubled  twice  in  this  passage  from  a  four-part  song*, 


lo7 


instead  of  the  tenor  and  bass  uniting  in  the  sounds  c  and  b.  Why  ? — Because  the 
latter  two  parts  are  thereby  enabled  to  carry  out  a  movement  of  their  own,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  soprano,  whose  tonal  succession  and  rhythm  is  altogether  different  It 
is  a  form  which  certainly  has  been  employed  oflen  before;  but  this  circumstance  adds 
to  its  demonstrative  force. 


♦  Wandcrlied  (Travelling-song),  by  W.  Miillcr,  composed  by  the  author.     (To  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co.) 
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FIFTH      DIVISION. 

FIFTH    SECTION. 

Pa^e  133. 


At  this  point,  the  student  having  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  transparent  aiid 
softened  effect  of  dispersed  harmony,  and  acquired  a  command  over  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  new  and  more  extensive  field  of  action  which  is  opened,  forces  upon  our 
consideration  a  subject,  which,  although  not  strictly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
composition,  is  still  most  important  to  musicians  and  amateurs ;  more  especially  to 
the  student  of  composition,  and  which  at  the  present  time  demands  the  most  serious 
attention. 

That  there  are  few  who  can  play  their  own  compositions  with  the  proper  effect> 
the  author  has  had  too  many  proofe,  in  a  by  no  means  limited  course  of  instruction 
in  private  fiunilies  and  public  institutions ;  the  students,  for  the  greater  part,  being 
destined  for  the  profession. 

Now,  the  importance  of  being  able  to  play  (so  &r  as  possible)  what  has  been 
conceived  and  set  forth  in  writing,  must  be  evident  to  every  one.  The  study  of 
composition  must  on  no  account  remain  a  mere  exercise  of  abstract  reasoning ;  this 
is  death  to  all  art  The  artist,  as  well  as  the  destined  artist,  must  take  up  his 
theme  with  firesh  and  perfect  ideas,  examining  his  work,  not  by  the  cold  and  dry 
criterion  of  rules,  but  with  discrimination  and  spirit,  and  then,  with  heart  and  mind 
enjoy  what  he  has  produced.  But  how  is  this  possible,  if  he  know  not  how,  to  give 
it  eifect?  How  are  his  taste  and  judgment  to  be  defended  ag^nst  ultimate  insensi- 
bility or  confusion,  when  a  conception,  probably  tender  and  happy,  presents  itself 
from  the  instrument  in  a  harsh  and  unintelligible  form,  or  if  he  be  obliged  to 
search  with  trouble  and  anxiety  for  the  sounds  flowing  pure  and  firee  firom  his 
imagination  ? 

We  have  many  skilful  performers,  certainly  more  bravura  players  than  for- 
merly; but  a  reaHy  feeling  performance  has  become  proportionately  more  rare. 
The  aims  of  the  present  school  of  pianoforte-playing  are  rapidity  and  brilliancy, 
maintained  by  rolling  and  perplexing  masses  of  sound,  aided  by  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  some  special  executive  tricks ;  and  the  majority  of  teachers  feel  neither 
the  power,  nor  the  claim  upon  them,  to  oppose  themselves  to  this  dangerous  course. 
Many,  especially  female  teacjiers,  have  been  mechanically  trained,  and  view  their 
profession  merely  as  a  somewhat  more  elegant  and  refined  means  of  subsistence ; 
there  are  others,  who  know  the  better  course,  but  also  know  that  their  annual 
receipts  will  depend  upon  their  success  in  drilling,  if  possible,  afler  the  first  twelve- 
months, even  their  youngest  pupils  into  the  performance  of  a  concerto,  or  other 
bravura  and  fashionable  piece. 

The  first  loss  resulting  from  such  a  course  (and  which  alone  can  here  come  under 
consideration),  is  that,  of  a  sensible  and  feeling  treatment  of  the  instrument,  a  touch 
which  draws  forth,  not  mere  masses  of  brilliant  sounds,  or  gracefully  coquets  with  a 
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few  melodic  flowers,  but  produces  from  the  instrument,  in  every  single  sound  and 
chord,  the  finest  quality  of  tone  it  will  yield  to  the  touch.  That  in  which  modem 
performers  are  least  successful,  is  kgcUo  playing,  and  that  cantahile  style  in  which 
simultaneous  parts  are  so  treated  that  each  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Both  are  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters.  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  but  Beethoven*s  also;  although 
instances  are  not  wanting,  of  teachers  who  have  the  rashness  to  assert  that  the  works 
of  these  greatest  and  most  indispensable  composers  for  the  pianoforte  are  not  play- 
ahUy  or,  at  least,  since  the  appearance  of  the  newest  finger  artists,  have  become 
antiquated.  Thus  also  it  happens  that  there  are  many  who  can  dash  through 
a  concert  piece,  but  are  unable  to  play  a  well-written  chorale  with  taste  and  feeling. 

But  what  hope  of  success  has  he  who  would  penetrate  deeply  into  the  mysteries 
of  art,  or  dedicate  his  life  to  its  cultivation,  if  he  feel  no  inspiration  ?  how  can  the 
desired  result  be  anticipated,  unless  he  feel  admiration,  and  has  experienced  it  by 
practice,  for  every  artistic  form,  and  even  the  germ  of  such  a  form  ?  The  love  of 
art,  however,  operates  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  will  neither  injure  nor  treat  roughly 
what  is  necessary  to  the  value  and  effect  of  its  object,  but  will,  at  the  same  time, 
accomplish  it  with  courage,  confidence,  and  boldness. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  possess,  or  endeavour  to  acquire, 
a  considerable  degree  of  technical  skill ;  he  must  not  only  invent,  but  also  be  able 
to  play  what  he  has  invented,  and  to  play  it  with  taste,  feeling,  and  interest.  From 
such  a  performance  only,  will  he  derive  instruction  and  conviction ;  and  the  delight 
arising  from  success  will  stimulate  him  to  new  exertions. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  exercises  in  dispersed  harmony,  it  becomes 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  student  endeavour  to  produce  every  single  chord 
simultaneously,  and  with  all  the  fulness  of  tone  the  instrument  is  capable  of,  with- 
out becoming  harsh ;  and  then  play  every  series  of  chords,  so  that  each  part  shall 
form  a  well-connected  melodious  strain;  and,  lastly ,  to  accustom  either  hand  to 
change  with  ease,  or  to  take  up,  without  interruption,  any  part  which  may  be  incon- 
venient or  impossible  to  the  other ;  to  execute  legato  passages  of  octaves  in  either 
hand  with  equal  facility ;  and,  in  short,  to  be  a^  fait  in  every  thing  required  in  the 
performance  of  part-composition. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  practical  perfection,  he  must  study  to  bring  out  the 
character  of  each  single  chord  and  each  interval  of  a  chord.  How  close  and  dis- 
persed harmonies,  how  major,  minor,  and  diminished  triads,  how  the  insinuating, 
rest-seeking  seventh  of  the  dominant  chord,  how  original  chords  and  inversions, — ^in 
short,  how  every  form  and  combination  of  forms  exists  and  produces  effect, — ^these  he 
must  produce  from  the  instrument  with  gentle  and  caressing  finger ;  and,  having 
succeeded,  treasure  them  in  his  mind.  This  is  the  performance  of  a  composer, — at 
least,  the  first  step  towards  it  To  him  who  does  not  feel  and  aim  at  this,  farther 
success  is  doubtful,  although  he  may  produce  showy  pieces  of  fashionable  legerde^ 
main,  heard  to-day  to  be  forgotten  to-morrow. 

As  the  School  of  Composition  proceeds  gradually  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  richly  developed  forms,  the  earnest  student  has  time  and  opportunity  to 
supply,  or  remedy,  all  that  may  have  been  neglected,  or  is  defective  in  his  first  i)rac- 
tical  instruction. 

VOL.  L  F    P 
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SIXTH     DIVISION. 

FIRST   SECTION. 


Obvious  as  is  the  necessity  for  ionning  the  minor  scale  with  a  minor  third  and 
'mf^or  seventh,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  many,  even  experienced  and  weQ- 
informed  teachers,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  For  sensual  perception  always  exer- 
cises a  great  power  over  man :  we  all  know,  for  instance,  that  the  earth  reYolves 
round  the  sun ;  yet,  carried  away  by  the  sensual  impression,  we  say  the  sun  rises, 
performs  his  course,  and  sets.  Now,  as  the  first  and  most  general  effect  of  music  is 
a  sensual  impression,  as  it  is  this  impression  alone  to  which  we  are  susceptible, 
before  we  have  entered  into  the  deeper  spiritual  nature  of  the  musical  art,  it  is  but 
natural,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  that  we  should  at  first  be  struck  with  the  harshness 
of  the  augmented  second,  and  endeavour  in  some  way  or  other  to  avoid  it. 

For  this  reason,  we  consider  it  even  right  and  proper  to  let  the  beginner ^  in  his 
technical  exercises  on  the  piano,  play  the  minor  scale  first,  as  usual ;  viz.  the  scale  of 
A  minor  thus : 

rt,  b,  r,  d,  e,  f%  y  ft,  a a,  y,  /,  e,  d,  c,  A,  a. 

For  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  harsh  interval  of  the  atigmented  second  would 
either  offend  the  ear  of  the  young  learner,  or  ultimately  accustom  it  to  any  kind  of 
crude  progressions.  But  the  correct  form  of  the  scale  should  afterwards  be  shown 
and  occasionally  practised,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  real  scale  differs  from  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  arranged  far  the  sake 
of  practice.  It  should  be  remembered  that  neither  the  key,  nor  the  scale,  are 
intended  merely  to  please  the  ear ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole  or  chief  object  of 
music :  when  required,  however,  it  may  be  effected  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  A 
satisfactory  harmonic  and  melodic  basis  is  essential  to  musical  composition ;  and  that 
our  keys  and  scales  answer  this  purpose,  has  been  proved  (pp.  18  and  133). 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  construction  of  the  minor  scale  with  two  dif- 
ferent sounds  upon  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees,  would  in&Uibly  lead  the 
student  into  doubt  and  perplexity,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  any  other  system ;  he 
would  never  be  sure  which  harmony  to  emj>loy,  should  one  of  those  double  intervals 
appear ;  a  question  would  always  arise  as  to  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
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chofd ;  fer  instance,  whether  the  tnad  upon  the  sixth  degree  in  A  minor  should  be 
/' — a — c  or  /% — a — c,  and  whether  the  last  chord  belonged  to  A  minor  or  O  major. 
Every  minor  key  (as  shown,  p.  136)  would  then  also  have  two  other  dominant 
chords,  besides  that  upon  the  fifth  degree  of  its  scale,  without  referring  to  other 
contradictions  and  irregularities. 

Nor  have  any  of  our  great  masters  ever  deviated  from  this  principle.  Their 
modulation  is  always  based  upon  the  form  of  the  minor  scale,  laid  down  and  justified, 
p.  134 ;  but  in  their  melodies,  especially  in  passages  and  runs,  they  employ  this 
scale,  according  to  the  object  in  view ;  sometimes  with  the  softening  alterations,  and 
sometimes  in  all  its  original  severity.  Thus,  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  "  Don 
Giovanni,^^ 


at  the  awful  warnings  of  the  ghost,  commencing  in  a  mild  and  subdued  tone,  but 
gradually  assuming  a  more  terrific  expression,  we  find  it  employed  first  in  its 
modified  and  sofUy  gliding  form,  and  then  in  all  its  growling  harshness.  In  the 
eethereal  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  whose  strains  salute  the  ear  like  sounds 
from  another  world,  Mozart  also  employs  the  minor  scale  alternately  in  its  altered 
and  original  form.  Even  in  the  serenely  solemn  overture  to  the  ZauberflOte  (77 
Flauto  ma^co),  the  unmodified  minor  scale  appears  four  times  in  succession  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  part ; 


dp     c    b      ^  ffP     f 

afterwards  in  the  charming  and  well-known  passage  for  the  flute  and  bassoon, 


and  again  twice  more.     In  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F 
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SIXTH     DIVISION. 

FIFTH    SECTION. 
Paqe  163. 


Here,  at  the  termination  of  a  whole  series  of  developments,  it  behoves  the 
student  to  assure  himself  that  he  has  not  only  understood  all  the  preceding  explana- 
tions, but  that  all  the  forms  explained  are  quite  fiuniliar  to  him,  and  all  the  means 
pointed  out,  ready  for  use.  Besides  these  exercises,  which  are  required  of  him  by 
the  School,  he  must  now  enter  into  an  extensive  repetition  of  every  thing  that  has 
been  brought  under  his  consideration,  until  he  is  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  form  or 
combination  which  he  is  unable  to  explain  and  reproduce.  In  these  repetitions,  it 
will  prove  very  useful  frequently  to  name  the  different  intervals  of  all  the  chords 
in  their  direct  and  reversed  order,  occasionally  rehearsing  the  elementary  principles. 

We  give  an  example  of  such  an  examination — of  course,  only  in  one  key ;  the 
student  must  extend  it  to  all  the  others.  This  he  may  do  while  proceeding  with  the 
seventh  division,  going  through  one  or  two  keys  every  day.     Thus : 

How  many  modes  have  we  ? 

Two :  miyor  and  minor. 

Which  are  the  sounds,  in  the  scale  of  C  major  ? — Name  them  in  suc- 
cession, ascending  and  descending. 

What  intervals  do  they  form  ? 

Repeat  the  scale  of  C  minor,  ascending  and  descending. 

Wherein  does  it  differ  from  C  major  ? 

What  is  its  signature  ? 

Which  are  the  principal  chords  in  C  major  ? 

The  triads  upon  the  tonic  (c — e — -g),  dominant  (y — b — </),  and  sub- 
dominant  (J- — a — c). 

What  kind  of  triads  are  these  ? 

Major. 

What  other  kinds  of  triads  are  there  ? 

Minor  and  diminished  triads. 

What  minor  triads  do  we  find  in  C  major  ? 

Those  upon  A  (a — c — e),  E  (e — y — 6),  and  D  (rf— /— a). 

What  is  the  difference  between  m^or  and  minor  triads  ? 

Is  there  a  diminished  triad  in  C  miyor  ? 

Yes ;  upon  B  (b — d—/). 
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Wherein  does  it  differ  from  miyor  and  minor  triads  ? 

From  the  former,  in  its  minor  third  and  fifth ;  and  from  the  latter,  in  its 

minor  fiflh. 
What  chord  arises  frt)m  the  triad  upon  the  dominant  ? 
The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,   or  dominant  chord ;  of  the  triad 

ff — h — d,  we  have  made  the  dominant  chord  ^ — h — d — and—f. 
What  chord  has  arisen  out  of  the  dominant  chord  in  major  ? 
The  chord  of  the  major  ninth;    of  g — h — d — -/,    we    have    made 

g — h — d^-f — and — a. 
And  in  minor? 
The  chord  of  the  minor  ninth ;  g — h — d—f  has  become  g — h — d—f- — 

and — ab. 
What  chord  have  we  derived  fit)m  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth  ? 
The  chord  of  the  seventh,  h — dr—f — a,  by  leaving  out  the  root 
And  which  from  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  ? 
The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  h — d—f- — a  b. 
Is  there  not  also  another  chord  derived  frt)m  the  dominant  chord  ? 
Yes,  the  diminished  triad,  by  cutting  off  the  root 
Exemplify  the  derivation  of  these  chords. 


How  are  the  chords  between  the  braces  resolved  ? 
In  all  these  chords,  g  proceeds  to  r, 

h to  c, 

/ to  ^, 

a  or  ab . .  to  y, 

d to  r  or  ^. 

Exceptions  ? 

Repeat  all  the  chords  found  in  C  major. 
The  major  triads  upon  c,  y,  and  /, 
The  minor  triads  upon  a,  e,  and  rf, 
The  diminished  triad  upon  h. 
The  dominant  chord, 
The  chord  of  the  major  ninth. 
The  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  h. 
What  chords  do  we  find  in  C  minor  ? 
Which  are  the  positions  and  inversions  of  each  chord  ? 
If  it  were  required  to  form  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  or  of  the  fourth  and  sixth, 
in  C  major,  upon  the  sound  c,  </,  e,  or  f^   &c.  of  what  sounds  must  it 
consist  ? 
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A  chord  of  the  sixtli  is  a  first  inversion  of  the  triad ;  its  root  is  situated 
a  tliird  below ;  therefore  the  root  of  a  chord  of  the  sixtli  \i\xm  c  is  a, 
consequently  tlie  original  triad  is  a — r — e,  and  its  first  inversion 
r — e — a. 

(And  in  this  manner  all  the  other  inverted  chords  of  a  key). 
Wliat  chords  may  appear,  in  C  major,  upon  the  sounds  r,  </,  d,  &c.  V 
The  major  triad,  c — e — ^ ;   the  chord  of  the  sixth,  c — e — a  ;  and  tlie 

chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  c—^f- 
And  u{K)n  h  f 

The  diminished  triad,  b — rf— 3^;  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  b — d—/- 
the  chord  of  the  sixth,  b — d — ^  /  the  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
b — d—f—g  ;  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  b — d—f — 
a — -g  ;  the  chord  of  Uie  fourth  and  sixth,  b — e — -g. 
In  this  manner  all  the  harmonies  hitherto  explained  must  be  rehearsed,  and 
practised  both  in  writing  and  upon  the  instrument,  until  all  are  equally  &miliar  to 
the  student.     The  labour  is  not  so  great  as  it  may  to  some  appear ;  it  richly  repays 
itself,  and  is  indispensable  to  all  who  aim  at  a  solid  understanding  of  the  art 
Nothing  tends  to  increase  our  means  and  powers  so  much  as  a  constant  examina- 
tion and  recapitulation,   in  every  possible  form  and  aspect,  of  what  we  abready 
{)ossess. 
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Although  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  student,  if  he  follow  our  directions 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  parts,  vdll  always  avoid  false  relations^  still  a  few 
more  special  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  old  school  having  always  invested  it  with  the  greatest  importance, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  fence  it  in  with  such  timorous  and  stringent  prohibi- 
tions as  would,  if  scrupulously  attended  to,  deny  all  liberty  of  action. 

When  we  have  to  proceed  from  one  chord  to  another,  having  one  or  several 
sounds  in  common  with  it,  we  retain  these  sounds,  according  to  the  general  rule 
(p.  120),  in  the  same  parts  they  occupied  in  the  first  chord.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  we  should  therefore  consider  it  more  natural  and  proper  to  write  as 
here,  at  a, 

i 


and  not  as  at  &  ;  for,  at  a,  the  two  sounds  c  and  e  retain  their  former  places,  while, 
at  bj  the  parts  skip  restlessly  about  and  cross  each  other. 

Now,  if,  in  two  successive  chords,  a  sound  appear  upon  the  same  degree,  but  not 
of  exactly  the  same  pitch,  being  raised  or  depressed  in  the  second  chord  by  means 
of  a  chromatic  sign,  as  here, 

h      I  ^  C      \         u   \  d 


m^^^^E 


i^l^ 


ii 


f=^ 


it  seems  again  to  be  more  natural  to  retain  the  altered  sound  in  the  same  part  in 
which  it  appeared  before,  though  of  a  different  pitch.  We  have  acted  upon  this 
principle  in  the  above  cases,  where  the  sounds  <?b,  fty  e^  and  c%  are  retained  in 
those  parts,  soprano  and  alto,  in  which  the  sounds  f»,  y,  <?  b,  and  c  had  previously 
appeared. 
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If  we  deviate  from  this  natural  course  of  progression,  if  the  altered  sound  be 
assigned  to  a  part  which  previously  had  no  sound  upon  the  same  degree,  as 


then  the  progression  of  the  parta  assumes  a  forced  and  contradictory  appearance, 
here  indicating  one  key,  and  there  another.  Thus,  at  a  and  A,  the  soprano  appears 
to  be  in  C  major,  while  the  bass  moves  in  C  minor ;  at  r,  the  soprano  indicates  the 
key  of  D  minor,  the  bass  D  or  G  major ;  at  (/,  the  soprano  seems  to  indicate  C  or 
D  minor,  the  bass  C  major. 

Such  a  contradiction  between  two  parts  is  termed,  as  we  know  from  p.  161, 
a  false  relation  (German,  Quersiand),  and  the  old  school  has  thought  it  necessary 
most  anxiously  to  guard  against  it,  and  surround  it  with  a  code  of  minute  and 
stringent  laws.  To  us  the  whole  matter  is  of  less  importance,  not  only  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  we  should  proceed  so  as  to  occasion  false  relations,  so  long  as 
we  act  upon  the  principles  hitherto  laid  down ;  for  who  would  think  of  leading  the 
parts  as  in  No.  g} j,  rather  than  as  in  No.  ,1  ^  ?  but  also,  because  we  do  not 
admit  a  partial  decision  upon  any  form  or  combination,  and  therefore  allow  the 
possibility  that  a  so-called  false  relation  in  special  cases  be  not  only  admissible,  but 
good  and  proper. — ^These  alone  are  the  cases  which  require  &rther  consideration. 

A  false  relation  appears  to  be  disagreeable  and  repugnant  to  the  ear,  because  the 
parts  do  not  proceed  in  a  smooth  and  natural  manner,  and  because  the  one  is  foreign 
to  the  key  indicated  by  the  other.  Therefore,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  or  when 
the  harshness  of  the  contradiction  answers  the  special  object  in  view ;  or,  lastfy, 
when  the  displeasure  of  the  moment  is  attended  by  advantages  of  greater  import- 
ance; we  shall  unhesitatingly  admit  a  false  relation.  We  must,  as  repeatedly 
observed,  guard  against  that  effeminacy  of  mind  and  feeling  which  shrinks  from 
every  harsh  expression,  merely  because  it  is  harsh.  An  artist  has  to  represent 
every  kind  of  feeling  and  situation,  and  must  not,  therefore,  fear  to  employ  even  the 
most  harsh  and  striking  effects  when  necessary.  This  strength  of  character  is 
equally  distinct  from  the  rudeness  of  an  uncultivated,  and  the  affectation  and  effe- 
minacy of  a  feeble,  mind. 

Amongst  the  cases  in  which  false  relations  may  and  must  be  admitted,  our 
attention  is  first  attracted  by  those  in  which  the  sound  to  be  altered  appears  in  two 
different  parts  at  the  same  time,  although,  of  course,  it  can  only  be  altered  in  one. 
Here, 


223 


only  one  of  the  two  parts  at  a,  in  which  the  sound  /  appears  simultaneously,  can 
proceed  to  /%  otherwise  the  two  parts  would  move  in  octaves.  Now,  if  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  sound/  be  admitted  hi  the  first  chord,  which  is  frequently  unavoidable. 
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it  is  plain  that  one  of  the  parts  must  proceed  differently.  The  same  is  the  case  at 
b^  c,  and  d.  In  all  these  cases  the  progression  of  the  parts  produces  no  disagreeable 
effect,  because  it  arises  from  necessity,  and  each  part  proceeds  in  the  most  conve- 
nient and  natural  manner.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  part 
causing  the  M&e  relation ;  this  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  already,  in  No.  225. 
But,  even  in  this  respect,  a  composer  may  oflen  have  good  and  strong  reasons  for 
preferring  an  apparent  Mse  relation  to  a  less  contradictory  progression  of  the  parts. 
When  Meyerbeer  somewhere  leads  the  vocal  part  (bass)  as  here,  at  a, 


from  bh  to  d,  while  one  of  the  middle  parts  in  the  accompaniment  proceeds  from 
dto  b,he  does  so  in  order  to  gain  a  sharp  and  piercing  expression  of  anguish,  and 
a  strong  accent  for  the  principal  note  of  the  vocal  part.  He  is  quite  justified  in 
doing  so,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  advert,  in  his  defence,  to  the  dicumstance, 
that  the  sound  b,  which  causes  the  false  relation,  appears  in  the  same  place  where  it 
should  have  appeared  in  the  vocal  part,  which,  as  the  principal  part,  must  be  ima- 
gined (as  indicated  at  b)  to  stand  an  octave  higher  than  it  is  noted.  The  regular 
progression  of  the  chords, 
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would  not  have  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  desir^  expression. 

A  false  relation  is  concealed,  and  therefore  inoffensive,  when  the  contradictor^^ 
sound  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  new  part,  as  at  a, 
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or  when  the  two  contradictory  sounds  indicate  two  closely  related  though  different 
keys,  as  at  b.  At  a,  the  sound  d  eWdently  proceeds  to  /,  and  c  to  d;  but  as  the 
s^me  d  which  was  heard  in  the  first  appears  in  the  second  chord,  the  ear  accepts  it 
as  appearing  in  the  same  part ;  that  c  regularly  proceeds  to  b,  and  a  new  part 
enters  with  the  sound./*.  At  b,  we  have  the  same  modulation,  but  the  chords  appear 
in  a  different  position.  Here  the  former  illusion  is  dispelled,  and  the  false  relation 
lies  bare ;  but  the  close  relation  between  C  major  and  6?  major  prevents  it  from 
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producing  a  really  disagreeable  effect.    At  c,  however,  we  are  made  aware  how 
much  milder  the  same  modulation  becomes  when  the  false  relation  is  avoided*. 

A  similar  case  takes  place  when  the  false  relation  occurs  between  two  chords 
which  belong  to  two  different  and  distinctly  separated  sections  or  phrases.     Here, 


8 
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^^ 


^ 


f=^^-^f-7 


the  first  four  chords  form  a  distinct  phrase,  and  the  next  four  another ;  hence  the 
false  relation  between  c  in  one  part  and  ctf  i^^  another  does  not  appear  offensive, 
because  the  contradictory  sounds  belong  to  different  phrases.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  sound  c  J)  in  the  second  example,  where  each  two  chords  form  a  distinct 
member.  If,  nevertheless,  the  contradictory  sound  touches  the  ear  more  sharply, 
this  only  serves  to  mark  the  phrases  and  members  more  distinctly.  We  observe  the 
same  in  the  following  example,  taken  from  Mozart*s  overture  to  Cosi  fan  tutte : 


We  are  now  able  to  comprehend  that  a  false  relation,  however  harsh  it  may 
appear,  may  sometimes  be  a  most  welcome,  if  not  tlie  only  efficient  means  of  expres- 
sion, when  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  part  or  sound  in  a  decided  or  even  cutting 
manner.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  Mozart*s 
quartetts  (in  C  major),  where  we  meet  with  the  following  passage,  which  has 
recently  given  rise  to  much  discussion  between  German  and  French  theorists,  as  it 
formerly  did  between  effeminate  Italians.     Mozart  commences  thus, 


ffffff 


in  an  obscure  manner,  before  he  strikes  into  the  clear  C  major.  The  entry  of 
the  second  part  creates  a  doubt  whether  c—/ — ah  {F  minor)  is  to  follow,  or 
c — e  b — a  b  (^  b  miyor)  ;  the  next  part  confirms  the  expectation  of  the  latter : — 
but  now  appears  the  upper  part,  at  l>nce  tearing  ctsunder  this  harmony,  and  keeping 
us  again  in  painful  suspense,  until,  in  the  sixth  crotchet,  the  modulation  turns  decidedly 
to  O  major,  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key,  whence  it  proceeds  regularly.     Who 


*  In  the  above  and  subsequent  illustrations,  many  combinationB  make  their  appearance 
which  have  not  yet  (up  to  p.  163)  been  explained.  Let  the  student  here  only  secure  those 
points  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate ;  they  will  all  be  fiilly  explained  in  the  subsequent 
sections  of  the  work. 


doM  not  see  that  thia  piercing  a,  standing  in  a  false  relation  to  the  previous  a  b  in  a 
different  part,  is  quite  in  keeping  with,  and  indispenaable  to,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
poKrf  Had  Mozart  avoided  the  firet  sound,  ab,  or  the  contradictory  a  in  the  next 
part,  the  whole  character  and  meaning  of  the  strain  would  have  been  loet ;  and  if 
he  had  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  sound  a,  the  different  parts  would  not  have 
made  their  entry  with  that  regularity  and  consistency  (crotchet  after  crotchet)  which 
evidently  formed  part  of  hia  design. 

For  this  reason,  a  felse  relation  may  also  be  employed  with  propriety,  when  a 
a  sharp  and  striking  modulation,  espedally  in  a  slow  succession  of  hannonies,  is 
required;  e.g. 


^^?J^^ 


a  false  relation  is  not  offensive,  especially  if  the  pri^ession  of  the  parts  be  smooth 
and  flowing ;  for  tlie  attention  of  the  hearer  is  principally  engaged  by  the  modulation 
itself,  which  proceeds  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  the  chords  here  indicated  by 
crotchets 


■  The  third  in  the  Completa  Collection  of  Beellioycn'a  8)mipboiue«,  HTsnged  for  the  piano- 
forte by  P.  Ealkbreimer,  and  published  bj  Heiira.  B.  Cocka  and  Co.  at  8s.  6d.  each.  Tbey 
may  nUo  be  had,  from  the  same  puhliahers,  b»  duetts  (arranged  by  Ciemy),  as  septet*,  and  in 
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15     j>       g 
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or 


lk=\=^ 


P 


#: 


'^^ 


had  been  omitted,  which  agrees  well  with  the  startling  character  of  the  false  relations. 
And  thus  we  are  able  at  length  to  comprehend  how  a  really  harsh,  and  in  itself 
offensive,  false  relation  may  be  admitted,  when  it  is  essential  to  a  consistent  and 
characteristic  progression  of  the  parts.  As  an  illustration  of  such  a  case,  numerous 
instances  of  which  may  be  adduced  from  the  works  of  all  masters ;  we  quote  only 
the  following  passage  from  a  fugue  in  C  minor  by  Seb.  Bach*. 


16 
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oar 


t 


m 


'^^=ilM^ 
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We  see  at  once  that  the  false  relations,  at  the  places  marked  f ,  could  not 
have  been  avoided,  without  forcing  Bach  either  to  sacrifice  the  characteristic  ascent 
of  the  bass  from  ^  to  ^  b,  e,/,  f%  g^  which  is  continued  in  the  tenor,  from  ^  to  ab, 
a,  ^  b,  h ;  or  to  spoil  the  melody  of  the  upper  part 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  fidse  relation  as  occurring  in  two  harmonies 
in  immediate  succession.  The  contradiction  between  two  different  sounds  appearing 
upon  the  same  degree  of  the  scale,  but  in  different  parts,  may,  however,  be  felt  even 
when  another  harmony  intervenes.     Here 


J7_ 
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^tff^ft^fjj 


are  several  progressions  of  this  kind,  in  all  of  which  the  £dse  relation  is  felt  more  or 
less  distinctly.  At  a  and  ^,  it  is  less  prominent,  because  concealed  amongst  the 
middle  parts ;  at  e  and  d^  it  is  more  obvious,  because  it  occurs  between  the  extreme 
parts. 

Why  is  not  the  effect  of  the  felse  relation  removed  by  the  intervening  chord  ? 

Firstly :  Because  the  flowing  progression  of  the  parts  (e  b,  d,  c,  g,  /,  e,  Ac.) 
characterizes  them  at  once  as  closely  connected  strains ;  and  the  succession  of  sounds 


*  Forty-eight  Prcludos,  or  Forty-eight  Fugues,  by  Seb.  Bach.    Cocks  and  Co.  London. 
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eb,  d,  c,  ihdicstee  C  minor,  as  decidedly  as  the  progreanon  eb — ^  did  in  a  fornM 
case.  For  this  reason,  it  makes  no  difierence  in  the  efiect  of  the  lalte  relation,  who 
instead  of  a  real  chord,  passing  notes  (as  at «  and  /)  are  inserted  between  the  tn 
contradictory  soimds. 

Secondly :  Because  the  dominant  chord,  and  still  less  a  mere  auxiliary  sound, 
insuflident  to  distinguish  m^or  from  minor,  hang  common  to  both.  Even  wei 
there  no  &lse  relatim,  a  modulatust  from  major  to  minor,  by  means  of  the  dominai 
dmd,  as  shown  pp.  163  and  183,  would  not  be  <^  sufficient  force, 


and  it  would yefiera/^  be  denrable  to  modulate  lees  abnqitly :  e.g. 


or  to  employ  a  chord  more  effectiTely  indicating  a  change  of  modes,  as  the  chord 
the  minor  ninth ; 


If,  then,  the  dominant  chord  is  too  weak  a  distinction  between  m^or  and  m!n( 
even  when  the  progression  of  the  parts  is  unobjectionable,  how  much  less  cqkal 
must  it  be  of  concealing  a  false  relation.  This,  probably,  m  the  reason  why  t. 
feiae  relation  in  the  last  two  examples,  where  a  more  characteristic  chord  interveiii 
is  leas  strange  and  objectionable ;  for  these  intermediate  chorda  prepare  us  foi 
change  of  mode — in  feet,  a  false  relation  can  here  no  longer  be  said  to  exist 
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SEVENTH     DIVISION. 

THIRD    SECTION. 

Page  176. 

Here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a  review  of  the  method  adopted  by 
former  theorists  (more  especially  by  G.  Weber  and  some  of  his  successors),  in  their 
doctrine  of  the  chords.  We  refer  especially  to  Weber,  who,  as  a  man  distinguished 
for  learning  and  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  who  has  rendered  many  great  services  to 
the  musical  art,  may  justly  cldm  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  those  who 
followed  the  same  course ;  the  minor  points  upon  which  they  differed  from  each 
other  need  not  be  noticed,  because  they  are  immaterial  to  the  question. 

Instead  of  aiming  at  a  systematic  development,  such  as  we  have  undertaken, 
Weber  and  his  party  contented  themselves  with  giving  different  lists  and  tables  of 
all  the  harmonies  which  they  found  employed  in  music.  Weber  proceeded  upon  the 
basis  of  the  scale ;  he  formed,  upon  the  successive  degrees  of  the  major  scale,  first  a 
series  of  triads: 


244^1 


next  a  series  of  chords  of  the  seventh : 


2 
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& 
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and  thus  went  on  dealing  out  to  his  pupils  whole  masses  of  chords  at  once. 

Such  a  proceeding,  even  had  there  been  cause  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  ays- 
tematic  development,  could  not  be  approved  of  on  methodical  principles.  The  right 
method  of  conveying  instruction  upon  any  subject  for  practical  application,  requires 
that  the  material  be  divided  and  only  so  much  given  to  the  pupil  as  can  at  the  time 
be  practically  applied.  Considered,  therefore,  from  a  mere  external  point  of  view,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  material  be  divided,  and  the  nearest  and  most  easily  acquired 
be  first  given.  If  this  be  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  nuy'or  and 
minor  triads,  together  with  the  dominant  chord,  should  take  precedence  of  all  other 
harmonies  :  let  us,  without  regard  to  technical  rules,  but  merely  searching  for  the 
fact,  peruse  a  series  of  popular  or  classical  compositions,  and  we  shall  discover  how 
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many  hundred,  nay,  thousand  times  oft«ner  those  three  harmonies  are  employ* 
than  one  of  the  others  ;  and  especially  how  rare  is  the  appearance  of  those  harmonii 
which  our  system  points  out  as  the  most  distant 

Our  doctrine  of  chords  rests,  however,  upon  a  deeper  basis  than  the  mere  extern 
consideration  and  calculation  of  the  best  or  most  skilful  method  of  teaching  ;  it  do 
indeed  lay  claim  to  superiority  of  method  also,  but  this  only  in  consequence  of  i 
being  a  real  tystem.  The  systematic  character  of  our  doctrine  consists  in  this — tli 
it  starts  from  the  most  simple  relaUons  of  sounds,  and  only  unfolds  itself  step  by  Bt« 
and  in  proportion  to  the  gradually  increasing  wants  of  the  student  The  theorist  of 
later  period,  who  finds  the  artistic  material  not  only  already  discovered,  but  actuall 
employed,  may  indeed  bring  forward  and  take  into  his  first  consideration  which  fori 
he  chooses  (as  it  has  pleased  one  of  our  modem  theorists  to  place  the  diminish* 
triad  before  the  dominant  chord*)  ;  or  he  may  (like  Weber)  lay  down  entire  moasi 
of  chords,  or  the  whole  store  at  once.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  man's  artist 
life  and  activity  developed  itself;  art  could  not  thus  commence  and  prioress.  It 
true,  the  first  artist  who  ventured  upon  the  field  of  harmony  did  not  base  his  attemp 
upon  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  sounds,  end  the  propriety  and  agre{ 
ment  of  the  first  chords ;  but  he  felt  it,  nevertheless,  and  his  feeling  led  to  the  san 
results  which  we  arrive  at  by  feeling  and  science  combined,  A  calculating  and  plot 
ding  mind,  hunting  after  new  combinations  of  sounds,  may  indeed,  by  chance,  ft 
uptm  the  more  itotant  ones  before  discovering  those  which  lie  nearest ;  but  feelin 
must  remain  true  to  itself,  and  the  genius  of  art,  so  surely  as  it  is  not,  and  never  ca 
be,  the  result  of  mental  calculation,  but  is  bom,  and  must  continually  owe  its  birl 
to  the  inward  perception,  the  innate  feeling — may,  and  must,  nuse  itself  to  the  cot 
di&m  of  a  hi^er  consciousness. 

The  farther  discussion  of  this  question  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion'! 
here,  in  a  work  intended  for  practical  purposes,  we  will  conline  ourselves  to  a  practic 
proof  and  justification  of  our  development  This  proof  we  comprehend  in  the  follov 
mgfiee  points ; 

Firttly:  The  productiveness  of  the  natural  harmony  has  been  fully  testified.  I 
fi»m  one  original  sound,  and  it  is  immaterial  which,  arises  the  first  harmony,  tl 
triad, — so  from  this  again  arises  the  dominimt  chord,  which  expands  itself  into 
chord  of  the  ninth,  and  from  both  are  derived  a  number  of  other  chords.  The  ca 
is  altogether  different  with  those  chords  not  given  by  nature,  but  constructed  arljt 
cially,  however  proper  and  necessary  they  may  hereafter  appear,  for  they  do  not  let 
&rther.  Even  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  chords,  the  minor  triad,  has  It 
to  no  new  chord.  It  is  true,  we  may  add  to  it  one  or  two  thirds,  and  thus  conve 
the  chord  e — e\) — -g  into  c — fb — ^ — Ab,  ore — eb — ^ — b.  But  this  is  a  mei 
mechanical  proceeding,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  development,  for  which,  as  tl 
ratios  of  the  intervals  prove,  there  is  no  internal  necessity. 

Secomily:  The  more  nearly  a  chord  is  related  to  the  original  harmony,  the  mo; 
useful  and  tractable  are  its  inversions,  Tlius  the  dominant  chord  proceeds  to  its  ni 
tural  resolution  in  all  positions  and  inversions  with  an  effect 
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equally  flowing  and  agreeable ;  whereas,  even  the  nearest  related  chord  of  the  seventh 
derived  from  it 


cannot  be  indiscriminately  employed  in  different  inversions  or  positions,  without  losing 
a  portion  of  that  agreeable  effect  which  an  original  chord  retains  in  all  its  changes^. 
As,  in  No.  ^{j,  we  found  nothing  objectionable  in  the  resolution  into  the  chords  of 
the  sixth,  and  fourth  and  sixth,  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  prefer,  instead  of  the 
progressions  in  No.  gj^,  the  following, 


with  the  exception  of  the  last.  To  the  questionable  propriety  of  many  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  we  have  already  adverted,  p.  1 44.  The  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh,  indeed,  displays  more  tractability  in  its  inversions  ;  but  these  are 
deprived  of  that  distinctiveness  of  character  which  belongs  to  the  inversions  of  other 
chords,  because  its  intervals  always  retain  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  lowest 
sound  (p.  183),  whether  this  be  the  original  root,  or  one  of  the  other  intervals. 

Thirdly :  Those  chords  which  are  in  the  nearest  relation  to  the  original  harmony 
are  also  most  free  and  independent  in  their  progression.  In  this  respect,  the  major 
triad  takes  precedence,  as  it  may  proceed  to  any  other  chord,  provided  there  be  no 
faulty  progression  of  the  parts,  or  want  of  connexion  in  the  harmony.  The  minor 
triad  partakes  of  the  same  liberty,  and  in  this  respect  has  the  advantage  even  over  the 
dominant  chord,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  its  having  been  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  major  triad,  whereby  it  assumes  the  office  of  a  tonic  chord,  and  thus  becomes  a 
point  of  repose  (p.  187).  But,  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  major  triad,  is  proved  by  a 
striking  fact.  We  frequently  find  a  piece  in  the  minor  closing  with  a  major  triad 
(seldom,  if  ever,  the  reverse),  and  for  a  long  time  such  a  close  was  considered  the 
only  satisfactory  one ;  indeed,  composers  even  preferred  omitting  the  third  of  the  last 
chordf ,  when  a  major  triad  did  not  appear  suitable. 


*  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  adopted  in  a  general  argument.  In 
Hpecial  cases,  the  more  distant  forms  and  progressions  may  be  preferable ;  but  a  system  must  be 
founded  upon  general  principles  ;  the  consideration  of  special  cases  follows  after  these  have  been 
established. 


t  A^  Moziirt  has  dune  in  several  movements  of  his  Requiem. 
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Of  all  the  other  harmonies,  the  dominant  chord  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom  of 
motion  ;  besides  its  original  resolution  into  the  tonic  harmony,  a  whole 
series  of  other  progressions  have  been  enumerated,  and  their  number  is  still  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  approaches,  in  this  respect, 
nearest  to  the  dominant  chord,  chiefly  because  it  may  proceed  to  a  dominant  chord 
with  great  fiicility  and  in  various  ways.  If  it  appears  to  surpass  even  the  dominant 
chord  in  freedom  of  motion,  it  is  on  account  of  its  enharmonic  polyphonism,  throu^ 
which  it  assumes  the  form  of  three  other  chords  of  the  diminished  sevoith.  Tlie 
chord  of  the  seventh,  which  is  derived  from  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth,  may  like- 
wise proceed  to  different  harmonies  ;  e.  g. 


244 


while  many  progressions  are  denied  to  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  its  sounds.  All  the  tranflfbrmed  or  artificially  constructed  chords  of  the 
seventh  are,  on  the  contrary,  so  confined  in  their  motion  that  they  hardly  ever  pro- 
ceed otherwise  than  as  in  the  original  sequence,  from  one  natural  chord  to  another 
in  which  they  make  their  first  appearance.  It  is  true,  other  progressions,  such  as  these, 
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are  not  impossible ;  but  they  will  always  prove  less  regular  and  pleasing  than  a  na- 
tural succession  of  chords : 


Fourthly :  The  superiority  of  the  natural  combinations  is  most  apparent  in  har- 
monic figuration,  a  form  first  treated  of  in  a  later  division  of  this  work  (p.  376).  By 
its  means  a  chord  is  resolved  into  a  melodic  form,  its  intervals  appearing  successively 
instead  of  simultaneously.  It  is  plain  that,  thus  represented,  each  interval  of  a  chord 
must  be  more  distinctiy  heard.    If  we  now  compare  the  figuration  of  different  chords. 
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the  flexibility  and  symmetry  of  the  natural  harmonies  becomes  still  more  evident 

Fifthly :  Our  last  proof  is  derived  from  a  comparison  between  the  nearest  and 
the  more  distant  resolutions  of  the  dominant  chord.  Into  the  tonic  triad,  its  natural 
resoluticHi,  this  chord  resolves  with  equal  facility  in  all  inversions  and  positions  (as 
seen  in  No.  gj^)  ;  but  for  its  exceptional  resolutions,  some  inversions,  as 


are  much  less  &vorable  than  others. 

These  comparisons,  however,  do  not  affect  the  principle  we  have  uniformly  main- 
tained, that  no  form  of  art  is  to  be  absolutely  condemned,  but  that  each  may,  in  its 
own  sense,  and  for  special  artistic  purposes,  be  considered  both  proper  and  useful. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  musical  art  is  not  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion and  employment  of  the  most  simple,  externally  symmetrical,  and  pleasing  forms 
(p.  186),  but  that  it  has  other  and  higher  purposes.  If,  nevertheless,  our  preceding 
remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  comparative  symmetry  and  agreeable  effect  of  the  differ- 
ent forms,  it  is  because  we  were  desirous  of  showing  that,  in  this  respect  also,  the 
nearest  and  most  natural  combinations  of  sounds  have  the  advantage  over  the  more 
distant  and  artificial  ones,  and  thus  prove,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
priety and  consistency  of  our  harmonic  development 


*  In  all  these  cases,  the  sound  ^  is  inclined  to  remain  stationary,  and  form  an  interval  of  the 
chord  e — f — f  ,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  chord  a — c — e. 


Q  a  2 
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As  the  more  extensive  employment  of  the  chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  com- 
mences here,  we  shall  mention  an  expression  and  a  rule,  formerly  playing  important 
parts  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  which  we  should  not  have  alluded  to,  but  that  our 
silence  upon  the  subject  may  lead  the  student  to  consider  our  system  incomplete. 

It  was  customary  to  distinguish  between  conwnant  and  dissonant  intervals,  and 
between  concords  and  discards,  as  they  were  termed.  The  octave,  major  fifth,  and 
fourth,  major  and  minor  thirds  and  sixths,  were  termed  consonant  intervals  ;  the  rest 
were  called  dissonant  intervals  :  amongst  the  chords,  the  major  and  minor  triads, 
with  their  inversions,  were  called  concords,  and  the  others  discords.  And  now  it 
was  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  dissonant  interval,  that  is,  every  seventh, 
or  ninth  in  a  chord  of  the  seventh  or  ninth,  must  be  prepared.  The  prepara- 
tion consisted  in  this — ^that  the  dissonant  interval  had  appeared  in  the  preceding 
chord  as  a  consonant  interval ;  thus,  the  seventh  in  the  chord  y — b — rf— ^,  s&  the 
octave  in  / — a — c,  or  the  third  in  d—/"- — a. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  critical  examination  of  this  rule*,  we  will  inquire 
into  its  reason,  and  thence  examine  how  far  it  is  true.  The  reason  was,  that  those 
so-called  discords  were  felt  to  be  the  most  attractive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sense, 
the  most  striking  intervals  of  their  chords,  and  that  these  chords  themselves  were  less 
capable  of  giving  satisfaction  than  the  major  triad  and  its  inversions.  Now,  the  im- 
pression of  such  striking  sounds  is  certainly  softened,  when  the  latter  have  already 
appeared  in  a  more  quiet  combination  ;  or,  at  least,  when  the  chords  which  contain 
such  sounds  are  well  connected  with  the  preceding  harmony ;  and  we  have  every 
where  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  more  unity  and  a  smoother  flow  of  modu- 
lation when  the  harmonies  are  well  combined. 

But  we  know  that  it  is  by  no  means  suited  to  the  purpose  of  music  to  select  and 
employ  only  the  mildest  combinations  of  sounds ;  that  it  has  to  represent  ideas  and 
feelings  of  every  shade  and  description,  and  therefore  requires  all  kinds  of  means,  the 
harshest  and  most  startling,  as  well  as  the  mildest  and  most  common.  Thus  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  soften  or  prepare  the  so-called  dissonances ;  while  at  other 
times  it  may  answer  our  purpose  best,  to  introduce  them  suddenly  and  without  any 


*  As  wc  have  done  in  an  essay  bearing  the  title  ''  JJie  alie  Mttsikkhre  im  Streit  tnit  uwtcrer 
Zeitr  » 
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preparation.      Here,   then,  every  yeneral  rule,  excepting  the  universal  law  to  do 
always  what  is  proper,  is  an  error. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  old  rule  alluded  to  has,  in  point  of  fiict,  been  con- 
stantly contradicted  by  all  composers,  while  the  more  intelligent  theorists  of  the  old 
school  have  narrowed  it  more  and  more  by  exceptions  or  licenses.  It  was  found  that 
a  discord  need  not  always  be  prepared,  but  that  it  was  often  sufficient  if  only  the 
root,  or  any  other  interval  of  the  cUssonant  chord,  had  previously  appeared ;  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same,  if  there  were  any  combination  between  the  harmonies. 
It  was  farther  discovered  that  a  softening  preparation  was  not  equally  necessary  to 
all  dissonant  chords ;  and  the  dominant  chord,  and  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  in 
particular,  were  allowed  to  make  their  entry  unprepared*. 

To  us  these  rules  and  exceptions  are  no  longer  necessary.  We  know  how  to 
combine  our  harmonies  where  it  is  required  ;  but  if  it  accord  with  the  idea  of  our 
composition,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  introduce  any  chord  or  interval  without  a  pre- 
paration. If,  nevertheless,  at  any  time  a  question  should  arise,  whether  a  certain 
chord  does  not  require  to  be  treated  more  careftiUy  than  the  rest,  the  development  of 
our  chord  itself  will  point  out  to  us  where  such  might  be  the  case ;  for  we  have  always 
started  from  the  most  simple  and  nearest  combinations,  and  only  gradually  proceeded 
to  the  more  distant  ones.  We  know  that,  in  the  order  of  succession,  the  two  triads 
with  their  inversions  come  first,  next  the  dominant  chord  with  its  inversions,  then 
the  diminished  triad ;  afler  this,  the  two  chords  of  the  ninth,  with  their  derivative 
chords  of  the  seventh  and  inversions ;  and,  lastly,  the  modified  chords  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth :  and  that  the  chords  become  less  satis&ctory  and  more  startling  at  every 
step  of  our  progress  in  this  development  If,  therefore,  a  particularly  mild  and 
smooth  modulation  be  required,  we  shall  naturally  be  careful  to  introduce  the  more 
remote  harmonies  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible  ;  but,  where  it  is  necessary,  we 
shall  not  lack  the  courage  to  treat  even  the  most  remote  and  harsh  chords  with  bold- 
ness and  freedom.       • 

*  Here  and  elaewhere,  an  excuse,  or  rather  subtcrfdge,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  which, 
though  it  is  based  upon  a  mere  superficial  view  of  the  nature  of  art,  and  has  been  often  enough 
refuted,  is  again  occasionally  brought  forward,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  re-establishing  its 
validity.  Theorists  make  a  distinction  between  a  frm  and  a  »triet  style  of  composition ;  in  the 
latter,  which  is  designed  principally  for  church  music,  off  rules — •'.  €.  those  respecting  the  pre- 
paration of  dissonances — are  to  be  strictly  observed ;  while,  in  the  free  style,  a  considerable  re- 
laxation of  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  allowable ;  as  if  those  rules,  were  they  at  all 
right  and  proper,  ought  not  to  hold  good  under  any  other  species  of  composition,  as  well  as  in 
church  music !  and  as  if  church  music  did  not  require  aU  available  means  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  immense  task  imposed  upon  it,  just  as  well  as  any  other  branch  of  composition  ! 
However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  lengthened  argument  on  the  question ;  all  we 
have  at  present  to  aim  at,  is  to  acquire  an  unrestrained  command  over  every  form  and  combina- 
tion presented  to  us. 
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Herb  the  exercises  explained^  p.  437,  are  to  be  repeated  on  a  more  extensiTe 
scale. 

FW$tly :  It  is  to  be  ascertained  (according  to  p.  87)  of  which  chord  any  proposed 
sound  may  be  an  interval  (root,  third,  &c.). 

Seamdly :  To  discover  what  other  chords  (exclusive  of  the  inversions)  may  be 
derived  or  formed  firom  any  proposed  chord,  either  by  adding  or  taking  away  an  in- 
terval, or  by  altering  one  of  the  sounds.      We  shall  indicate  the  additions  by  the 
word  and;  the  subtraction,  by  Um  ;  and  the  alteration,  by  or.    Thus : 
What  chords  can  be  derived  or  formed  from 
C  —  E  —  G^ 
c  —  e  —  g     and  bb 
c  —   e  —  g    —    ^b  and  d  * 

or  dh 
less!  e  —  g  ^b  d 

or  rfb 
less!  g  bh  dh 

Farther:     C  —  E  —  G 
or !  c  —  e\>  —  g 

or!  e  —  eh  —  g\> 

Farther:     C  —  E  —   G  —  Bb 
less!  e  —  g  —  ^b 

Farther :     C  —  E  —  G  reversed,  becomes  g  — e  — c 

or  g  — e  — c  tt 
C  —  E  —  G  —  Bb  reversed,  becomes  bb — g  — e — c 

or  ^b — g  — e — cj{ 
and  b\} — g  — e — rj{ — a 
Thus  we  have  been  led  to  another  chord  of  the  ninth,  from  which  others  niay 
again  be  derived.     The  student  must  ascertain  the  name  and  derivation  of  every  new 
chord  before  he  proceeds  to  another.    Thus,  having  arrived  at  the  chord  c — e  b — g  b, 
he  should  ask : 
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What  kind  of  chord  is  this  ? 
A  diminished  triad. 
Whence  is  it  derived  ? 

It  is  a  dominant  chord  deprived  of  its  root ;  this  root  is  situated  a  major 
third  below  the  lowest  sound  of  the  diminished  triad ;    consequently,  it 
must  be  ab,  and  the  dominant  chord  a\) — c — eb — <^b  ; 
Which  might  be  converted  into  ab — c  — eb — ^b 

reversed,  yb — eb — c  — ab 
or  ^b — eb — c  — a 
This,  again,  indicates  another  chord  of  the  ninth,/ — a — c — e  b — ^  b,  and  a  new 
chain  of  combinations. 
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The  development  presented  in  this  section  will  raise  fewer  doubts  among  prac- 
tical musicians  than  among  a  certain  class  of  theorists :  to  the  former,  it  displays  few 
or  no  forms  which  have  not  already  frequently  appeared  in  compositions  ;  while 
many  of  our  theorists  are  in  the  habit  of  directing  all  their  attention  to  the  harmonic 
principle,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  melodic  element.  Every  form  or  progression 
which  is  not  reconcileable  to  the  abstract  law  of  harmony,  is  then  called  a  faulty  or 
reluctantly  allowed  to  pass  as  one  of  the  licenses  of  genius  (as  if  in  music,  too,  there 
existed  privileges  for  a  more  favorably  situated  minority !  a  compulsory  law  fi>r  the 
weak,  prerogative  and  irresponsibility  for  the  mighty  !)  ;  or,  lastly,  placed  under  the 
protective  charter  of  exceptions.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  If  a  law  is 
good,  i.  e.  reasonable  and  necessary,  then  it  must  extend  to  every  individual,  and  be 
applicable  to  every  case  ;  or  if  there  are  exceptions  to  it,  they  too,  being  bye-laws, 
must  be  founded  upon  reason  and  necessity.  It  means  therefore  nothing,  if  we  say 
that  a  certain  harmonic  progression  may  pass  as  an  exception,  if  we  are  not,  at  the 
same  time,  able  to  justify  the  exception  as  well  as  the  rule. 

In  respect  to  many  of  the  cases  brought  forward  in  this  section,  such  a  justifica- 
tion has  been  oflen  attempted ;  but  (as  we  think)  not  always  with  success,  because  it 
was  endeavoured  to  base  it  exclusively  upon  the  harmonic  principle. 

And  yet  the  observation  appeared  to  apply,  that  the  harmonic  law  is  not  and  can- 
not invariably  be  the  fixed  or  only  criterion.  It  can  in  no  way  be  expltuned,  on  har- 
monic principles,  how  the  chord  g — bh — d  (No.  283)  could  possibly  stray  into  B 
miy'or  or  minor ;  or  how,  in  a  sequence  of  chords  of  the  sixth,  or  the  still  more  strange 
succession  of  chords  in  No.  284,  harmonies  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other 
should  be  connected  and  form  good  progressions.  To  the  adherents  of  the  old  school, 
these  questions  may  perhaps  appear  of  little  importance,  because  their  attention  is 
generally  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  connexion  of  the  harmony,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  dissonant  intervals,  the  resolution  of  chords,  &c.  &c.  Even  they,  however, 
might  have  been  reminded,  by  their  own  doctrine  of  octave  sequences,  &c.  that  not 
every  law  arises  out  of  the  harmonic  principle ;  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  prove,  from 
the  abstract  harmonic  principle,  that  the  octaves  here,  at  a, 
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are  of  very  questionable  propriety,  that  those  at  b  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  admis- 
sible, and  those  at  c  are  altogether  unobjectionable — as  it  is  to  justify,  on  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  the  sequences  above  alluded  to. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  idea  is  established  that,  on  the  one  hand,  chords  must 
be  considered  as  simultaneous  combinations  of  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  as  the  results 
of  a  number  of  parts  meeting  together  in  the  same  space, — ^that  we  have,  as  here. 
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three  chords  before  us,  but  that  these  chords  arise  from  the  simultaneous  progression 
of  the  different  parts,  e—f- — e  in  the  upper  part,  c — d — e  in  the  second,  &c. — ^then 
the  melodic,  claims  its  right  in  conjunction  with  the  harmonic  principle.  The  latter 
regulates  the  nature  and  propriety  of  the  chords;  it  shows  that  c — e — -g  and 
g — b — d—f  are  real  and  closely  connected  harmonies,  &c. ;  the  former  shows  whether 
and  how  far  the  progression  of  each  part,  taken  by  itself,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  a  melodious  progression  of  the  parts  ;  whether  each  part  has  a  real 
and  distinct  melody  ;  whether  this  be  flowing  and  consistently  arranged ;  whether, 
in  rhythmical  respects  also,  it  be  well  formed,  &c.  &c.  Neither  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples can  be  set  aside ;  each  must  in  turn  give  way  to  the  other.  In  the  ^bove  ex- 
ample, the  harmonic  principle  predominates,  the  chords  are  complete,  well  formed, 
and  properly  conducted ;  the  melodic  principle  is  active,  and  has  brought  about  a 
flowing  and  melodious  progression  in  three  of  the  parts ;  but  the  melody  of  the  tenor 
is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  harmony.  In  this  passage  from  Seb.  Bach's  chro- 
matic  Fantasia, 


the  bass  proceeds  from  d^  to  g,  from  g%  to  c,  from  c  toyb.  Instead  of  moving 
through  the  much  more  convenient  succession  of  sounds,  d% — e — g*^ — c,  it  skips  to 
distant,  foreign  and  unmelodic  intervals,  in  order  that  the  new  harmonies  may  make 
their  entry  with  undiminished  force  and  severity.  The  harmonic  principle  again 
predominates,  and  the  melodic  principle  is  sacrificed*.  In  No.  284,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  melodic  principle  is  the  leading  one,  the  harmonic  principle  yielding  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  combination  between  the  chords,  which  is  so  important  to  it     A 


♦  The  hannonic  forms  contained  in  the  above  example,  and  not  yet  explained,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sacceeding  sections  of  the  work.  Similar  examples  are  by  no  means  rare ;  they 
may  be  met  with  especially  in  the  frequently  bold  modulation  of  recitatives. 
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still  more  decisive  proof  of  the  mutual  influence  of  these  principles  is  afforded  by 
those  forms  (suspensions,  passing  notes,  &c.)  which  will  come  under  consideration  in 
the  next  sections.  Thus  the  development  of  the  present  section  appears  to  be  jus- 
tified. 

If  we  now  connect  the  above  development  with  the  whole  course  of  modulation, 
we  find  that  there  are,  certainly,  series  of  forms  which  may  be  explained  upon  the 
harmonic  principle,  but  that  there  are  also  others  which  cannot  be  so  accounted  for. 

Firstly:  When  the  design  or  unconscious  bias  of  the  composer  tends  exclusively 
to  the  harmonic  effect  of  a  combination  of  chords.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
sequence  of  dominant  chords.  No.  242,  B.  Here,  the  triads  were  not  thrown  out 
with  a  view  to  the  melody,  but  in  order  to  impart  still  greater  force  to  the  progression 
of  the  harmony. 

Secondly :  In  all  cases  where  a  progression  is  derived  firom  a  modulation  of  a 
purely  harmonic  character.  Thus,  by  way  of  explanation,  when  once  the  sequence 
of  original  dominant  chords  has  been  established  upon  a  purely  harmonic  principle, 
the  same  principle  justifies  the  sequence  of  altered  dominant  chords  in  No.  243,  C, 
and  of  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh.     Why  may,  here, 
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the  chord  b — rf— ^ — ab  proceed  at  once  to  e — e — -^ — ^b>  instead  of  resolving  itself 
into  c — €  b — -g  or  c — e — -g  ?  Because  we  have  ahready,  in  No.  242,  B,  conducted 
the  chord  g—h — d—/  to  c — e — g. . .  .and. . . .  ^b  ;  and  because  the  chord 
b — d—f — ab,  being  a  derivation  firom  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  partakes,  together 
with  the  latter,  of  the  nature  and  liberty  of  the  dominant  chord  g — b — (/— /  (p.  142). 
.    On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us — 

Thirdly :  That  a  progression  into  a  distant  chord  can  by  no  means  be  accounted 
for  and  justified  by  requiring  the  hearer  to  suppose  that  chords  have  been  omitted, 
which,  if  they  had  been  inserted,  would  have  served  as  a  mediation  between  the  two 
distant  harmonies ;  that,  for  example,  in  the  progressions  in  No.  285,  the  chords 
here  represented  by  crotchets, 
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though  not  in  reality  existing,  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  imagined.  But  how  can  a 
person  be  called  upon  to  hear  by  mere  supposition  ?  and  how  are  the  uninformed,  for 
music  is  not  intended  for  theoretical  harmonists  exclusively,  to  know  which  chord 
ought  to  present  itself  to  his  mind  ?  Can  we  recognize  what  we  do  not  know  ?  and 
are  we  to  suppose  harmonies  which  the  composer  himself  did  not  write  ?  And,  lastly, 
how  far  would  such  an  explanation  extend  ?  Not  beyond  the  cases  in  No.  286  ;  it 
applies  only  to  the  nearest  progressions,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  which  least  require 
an  explanation. 

Fourthly :  Although  several  combinations  of  chords  and  modulations  which  are 
based  upon  enharmonic  transformation  may  be  accounted  for  and  justified  upon  the 
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harmonic  principle  alone,  still,  here  also,  we  soon  arrive  at  cases  where  it  no  longer 
applies.     Thus  the  following  progressions 


immediately  from  C  nif^or  to  Cft  major,  and  A  minor  to  JP8  mc^or,  are  based  upon 
the  harmonic  principle,  the  modulating  chord  in  each  case  having  been  enharmoni- 
cally  changed  into  another  of  the  same  tonal  contents,  but  belonging  to  a  different 
key ;  no  enharmonic  alteration  can,  however,  account  for  these  progressions 
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from  the  chord  g  J — h — d—f  to  the  dominant  chord  of  Ey  or  immediately  into  B 
minor  or  major.  For,  according  to  the  harmonic  principle,  the  chord  e  J — -g  % — h — d 
would  lead  into  JP8,  and  not  into  E  or  B ;  c  — «lt— ^8 — ^  (or,  better, 
rf_^— ^b — cb)  would  lead  into  Z>8  (or  ^b)  major  or  minor. 

Least  of  all  can 

Fifthly :  The  doctrine  of  enharmonic  transformation  be  counted  upon,  when  it 
destroys  the  normal  structure  of  a  chord  without  suppl3ring  its  place  with  another,  or 
with  such  another  as  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  modulation.  Were  it  attempted 
to  account  for  the  progressicm  at  a, 
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by  supposing  the  third  to  have  been  enharmonically  altered  into  a%  Bsaib,  then 
the  supposed  alteration  would  lead  to  something  which  is  either  no  chord  at  all,  or  is 
misnamed,  and  cannot  bring  about  a  modulation.  This  would  merely  be  putting  a 
greater  and  inexplicable  enigma  in  the  place  of  a  more  simple  one.  Or  is  any  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  circumstance  that  a  %  being  an  elevated  sound,  indi- 
cates ascent  ?  Then  the  fifth,  d,  ought  also  to  be  changed  into  c  X  (as  at  c),  and  the 
whole  affair  would  become  still  more  incomprehensible.  And  must  every  sharp  ne- 
cessarily lead  upwards  ?     In  coimtless  cases — e,  g,  here : 
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we  find  elevated  sounds  descend,  ascend,  or  remain  stationary ;  depressed  sounds 
ascend,  just  as  is  required  by  the  progression  of  the  harmony.  Similar  cases  also 
occur  in  No.  ^J^. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  afler  and  in  conjimction  vrith  the  harmonic,  the  melodic 
principle  claims  the  attention  of  the  unprejudiced  observer,  and  can  i^o  longer  be  held^ 
in  abeyance.     It  does  not  destroy,  but  operates  in  connexion  with,  the  other ;  each, 
with  the  occasion,  becoming  predominant,  and  each  gaining  by  the  co-operation. 
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HaTikq  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  nwdulation  ii  ^i^ed  to  a  aingle  sou 
it  is  necetury  to  revert  to  the  more  andent  theory. 

Aawrding  to  these  doctrines,  the  wki^  modulation  was  baaed  upaa  tmt  tin 
tound,  to  which  wai  ascribed  the  power  of  leading  from  one  key  into  anotber,  s 
whidi,  for  thia  retuon,  was  called  the  leading  nctt.  lliia  sound  wai  aaid  to 
Rtualed  upon  the  aeveuth  degree*  of  the  scale,  so  that  the  leading  note  of  6^  ms 
vr  minor  would  be  the  aound  b.  Whenever  thi«  sound  made  its  appearance,  it  v 
Gonudered  as  indicsdng,  and  thereby  introducing,  th^  key  to  which  it  belonged. 

Now,  why  was  the  seventh  degree  especially,  considered  at  the  leading  sound 

Because  it  distinguisheB  its  own  key  from  that  situated  a  fiflh  bdow ;  b  disli 
guishes  the  key  of  C  m^or  from  that  of  F  m^or,  and  therefore  was  said  to  indie 
and  lead  into  the  fbrmerf.  It  could,  however,  not  long  remain  unnoticed,  that  i 
seventh  of  a  scale  only  distinguishefl  its  key  frvm  the  one  situated  five  degrees  bek 
The  sound  b,  for  instance,  distinguishes  the  tcale  tf  C  major  from  that  of  F  maj 
but  not  fi^im  0  m^or,  D  major,  &c.  It  might,  therefore,  be  possible  to  bring  ab< 
a  modulation  from  F  into  C  major  by  means  of  the  leading  note,  b  ;  but  this  sou 
could  not  effect  a  modulation  into  the  same  key  frvm  0  t>i  D  major,  because,  hei 
common  to  C  as  well  aa  G  ar  D  major,  it  is  no  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
and  therefore  no  means  of  modulation. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  a  lecomi  leading  note  for  modulations  ir 
keys  situated  upon  a  lower  degree.  This  could  be  no  other  than  the  sound  upon  t 
fourth  degree  of  the  scale  into  which  the  modulation  led ;  as  the  sound  £  b  in  a  m 
dulation  from  CU>  F  m^or. 

■  Being  (itualed  a  aomitOQe  below  the  tonic,  il  wa*  tlfo  tpimed  mitrmiYMiHiu  Modi  | 
ntbtonic).     The  French  call  it  "Kite  earacteriitiqm. 

t  It  wu  likewise  anorted  that  thin  Kumd  deacrrcd  the  name  of  leading  notf,  bM'auae  it  I 
■mJIxAm^  also  into  the  t«mc  above.  "Letanyone,"  laid  the  uld  doctrine,  "aingthc  raun 
f,  d,  e,/,s,  «,  i,  and  he  will  feel  t^t  cmwt  /oUmg — to  preripitatel^  did  the  old  nchool  judge 
many  mattera.  That  the  icrio  ofBounda,  e,  d,  c,  f,g,  a,  h,  does  not  give  utialactian  (ve  p.  2S 
ii  no  proof  that  the  higher  e  most  necensiilf  follow  ;  one  might  return,  r,  d,  e,  /,  g,  a,  h,  a, 
/,  (,  d,  c,  (or  r) ;  or  commence  in  a  descending  dlreition,  e,  b,  a,  Ik.  &c. 
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This  expedient,  however,  could  not  always  Bufiice.  It  must  be  perceived  (p.  157) 
that  any  single  sound  may  be  introduced  into  a  strain  of  music  without  affecting  the 
key,  and  that,  consequently,  a  stronger  means,  a  harmony,  was  required  to  effect  a 
change  of  key.  Thus  we  were  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  dominant  chord  and  its 
derivations. 

Even  in  those  modulations  where  all  the  sounds  but  one  remain  stationary,  or 
which  take  place  by  means  of  an  intermediate  one-part  passage,  it  is  not  the  new 
sound,  as  a  leading  note,  but  the  harmony  connected  with  it,  which  effects  the  mo- 
dulation. 
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NINTH   SECTION. 

Page  219. 


Thorough  Bass  and  Thorough  Bass  Playing. 

For  special  reasons,  we  must  here  revert  to  a  subject  which,  although  not  stricdy 
belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  composition,  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  coiine 
of  this  work. 

The  term  thorough  bass  is  f^plied,  firstly,  to  a  bass  provided  with  figures 
(p.  112),  indicating  the  contents  of  a  succession  of  harmonies ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
science  of  construing  and  reading  such  a  figured  bass.  The  practical  perfbnnance 
of  such  a  bass,  together  with  the  harmonies  indicated  by  the  figures,  is  tenned 
thorough  bass  playing,  or  accompanying  a  figured  bass. 

It  was  formerly,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  matter  <^  great  import- 
ance to  be  skilled  in  this  art.  For,  in  the  first  place,  many  species  of  oompositiow, 
airs,  duets,  and  even  chorales,  but  especially  recitatives,  were  provided  by  the 
composer  himself  with  so  meagre  an  accompaniment,  a  bass  and  one  or  two  violins, 
or  merely  a  bass,  as  to  make  a  fuller  harmony  desirable.  This  was  added  by  the 
conductor  or  accompanist,  who  "  played  the  thorough  bass**  up(m  the  harpsidioid 
or  organ*.  But  this  circumstance,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given  rise  to  the  custom 
of  adding  a  thorough  bass  accompaniment  to  every  performance — an  addition  fre- 
quently superfluous,  and  in  many  cases  even  confusing  and  improper.  The  art  of 
playing  a  figured  bass  being  thus  of  such  great  importance  to  conductors,  organists, 
and  others,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  it  came  to  be  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  harmony,  and  was  at  last  considered  as  the  main  object  of  har- 
monic instruction ;  and  hence  we  have  so  many  treatises  on  harmony,  under  the 
title  of  instructions  on  thorough  bass.  And  because  composers  sometimes  did  not 
figure  their  bass,  or  did  it  very  imperfectly,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  provide 
for  such  cases,  by  teaching  how  it  might  be  guessed  firom  the  progression  of  the  bass. 


*  Handel,  who  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  frequently  contented  himn^lf  with  a  mere 
sketch  of  his  ideas,  counted  likewise  upon  the  harmony  being  filled  up,  and  is  said  himself  to 
have  accompanied  his  oratorios  upon  the  organ  with  masteriy  skUl,  althou^  aasuivdly  not  m 
the  manner  of  an  ordinary  thorough-bass  accompaniment.  In  some  of  his  oiigiiud  8c»tc«  eren, 
we  find  merely  the  word  organoy  without  any  indication  of  what  was  to  be  played. 
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if  possible,  in  connexion  with  the  upper  part,  what  harmonies  the  composer  had 
intended,  or  were  contained  in  the  full  score — an  undertaking  of  obvious  difficulty 
and  uncertainty. 

To  us,  thorough  bass  has  lost  most  of  its  practical  importance,  because  the 
accompaniment  of  a  figured  bass  is  now  required  only  in  the  most  simple  recita- 
tives, or  in  some  few  airs  from  old  scores ;  for  which  purpose,  the  knowledge  of 
thorough  bass  notation,  especially  if  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  is 
quite  sufficient.  To  this  notation  we  have  therefore  confined  ourselves,  in  the  notes 
marked  with  letters,  giving  the  necessary  information  at  every  appearance  of  a  new 
harmonic  combination. 

There  is,  however,  one,  though  merely  external,  reason,  which  induces  us  to 
recommend  to  the  diligent  student  the  occasional  practice  of  accompanying  a  figured 
bass. 

Frequent  observation  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  many  performers, 
who,  according  to  the  present  tendency  of  pianoforte  playing,  may  be  said  to  possess 
considerable  skill,  are  greatly  deficient  in  steadiness  and  combination  in  the  art  of 
part-playing ;  that  many  who  are  able  to  rattle  off  the  newest  twelve-finger  6tude, 
cannot  play  a  simple  chorale,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  melodic  connexion  of  each  single 
part.  We  have  already  shown,  in  the  Appendix  E  (p.  432),  what  an  obstacle  this 
must  prove  to  the  progress  of  the  student  of  musical  composition. 

To  remove  this  obstacle,  an  occasional  steady  practice  of  thorough-bass  playing 
will  greatly  assist. 

Such  exercises  require  no  additional  information  or  preparation  besides  that 
already  given.  There  is  also  plenty  of  material  scattered  through  this  volume ; 
every  figured  bass,  e.  g,  Nos.  161,  167,  171,  201,  204,  289,  317,  340,  those  in 
Appendix  XVIII,  and  many  others,  may  serve  for  this  purpose ;  or,  if  more  be 
required,  the  student  may  take  any  bass  part  and  figure  it  himself,  either  according 
to  the  harmony  already  set  to  it,  or  according  to  his  own  invention.  Thus  the 
figuring  of  a  bass  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  figured  bass  may  also  serve  as  a 
most  useful  recapitulation  and  practical  appUcation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  harmony, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  developed*. 

In  these  exercises,  the  student  should  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  he 
should  write  the  harmonies  indicated  by  the  bass  and  the  figures  in  etery  position, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  a  fault ;  first  in  four  parts,  next  in  five,  and  then  in 
three  parts ;  he  should  then  play  the  harmonies  as  written  out  in  a  strictly  legato 
style,  not  too  loudly,  but  with  perfect  equality  of  touch ;  finally,  he  should  take  up 
a  figured  bass  and  accompany  it  at  once  upon  the  instrument,  without  having  pre- 
viously written  the  harmony. 

We  shall  only  give  one  short  example.    This  bass 
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*  For  which  reaaon,  it  is  also  a  good  preparation  for  tho  art  of  playing  from  score,  of 
which  more  may  be  read  in  the  author's  Univerital  School  of  MmiCj  tnuuktcd  by  August 
Wehrhan,  Esq.  and  pubUahed  by  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
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is  to  be  accompanied  in  four  parts ;  in  the  first  chord,  the  octave  is  to  appear  in  the 
upper  part ;  we  write  thus, 
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Were  the  third  to  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  first  chord,  we  might  oom- 
menoe  as  at  a ;  if  the  fifth,  as  at  &. 
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A  five-part  treatment  of  the  same  bass  might  commence  as  here,  at  a,  and 
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a  three-part  harmonization  as  at  ^  /  &c.  &c. 

In  the  last  example,  we  have  introduced  a  fiiller  chord  in  honour  of  fiye-part 
composition ;  the  whole  bass  might  have  been  figured  and  harmonized  in  many 
different  ways. 

This  too  we  recommend,  as  also  the  introduction  of  suspensions,  which  may 
form  the  conclusion  of  all  these  exercises. 

Review  op  the  Old  Method  of  Teaghinq. 

As  we  have  here  recommended  the  practice  of  thorough-bass  playing,  as  an 
exercise  intended  for  a  purely  incidental  object,  and  by  no  means  necessary  in  the 
study  of  harmony,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  old  method  of  teaching 
harmony,  in  which  thorough  bass  took  precedence  of  all  others,  and  was  treated  as 
the  key-stone  and  safe-guard  of  the  whole  doctrine.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter 
into  minute  examination ;  this  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion ;  we  confine 
ourselves  here  to  a  mere  indication  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  zealous  teacher. 
He  who  cannot  find  his  way  afler  these  brief  explanations,  or  who,  from  indolence 
or  prejudice,  wiU  not  recognise  their  advantages,  may  wait  for  more  demonstrative 
explanations. 

We  proceed  upon  the  following  principles,  established  amongst  all  thinkinc 
people,  and  especially  practised  teachers  engaged  in  artistical  education. 
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Every  system  of  teacliing  should  be  faithful  to  its  object.  The  more  cautiously 
and  easily  it  advances  to  this  object,  the  more  satisfactory  it  is  ;  the  more  directly 
it  aims  at  and  appropriates  essentials,  so  much  the  more  easy  -  and  certain  is  the 
result. 

The  doctrine  of  composition,  consequently  every  branch  of  it,  including  also 
the  doctrine  of  harmony,  should  impart  all  requisite  information  on  musical  compo- 
sition, to  render  the  student  capable  of  producing  compositions  worthy  of  an  artist. 

Now,  how  does  the  creative  artist  set  to  work  ? — Here  two  cases  are  to  be 
distinguished. 

Under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the  whole  work  presents  itself  like  a  vision  to 
the  imagination  of  the  composer,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  melody,  harmony,  pro- 
gression of  the  parts,  instrumentation,  &c. ;  and  he  has  only  to  express  in  writing 
what  his  genius  has  perfectly  conceived.  This  is  the  most  happy,  but,  even  to  the 
greatest  artists,  a  most  rare  case ;  and  not  to  be  hoped  for,  in  a  work  of  great  extent, 
by  a  partially  accomplished  artist  or  a  tyro. 

In  the  other  case,  the  most  usual  one,  the  chief  points  of  the  composition,  the 
leading  melody,  or  its  principal  features,  some  particular  arrangements  of  the  other 
parts,  &c.  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  artist.  These  he  holds  fast,  and  then  adds, 
according  to  his  ability  and  acquirement,  what  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his 
first  conception. 

The  first  cannot  be  taught  or  acquired ;  it  is  the  pure  gift  of  talent  and  inspira- 
tion ;  this,  however, — ^let  it  not  be  forgotten — ^is  impossible,  without  a  previous  per- 
fect artistic  training. 

The  second  course  of  operation,  which  alone  admits  of  direct  assistance,  is  that 
to  which  our  method  is  addressed.  Its  purpose  is  to  lead  to  actual  composition, 
proceeding  in  a  direct  course,  and  from  the  beginning  making  its  paramount  object 
the  form  and  construction  of  melody.  Harmonic  accompaniment  is  then  added  to 
this  melody,  which  gradually  develops  itself,  until  its  different  parts  assume  an 
almost  independent  character,  when  the  higher  doctrine  commences,  upon  which 
nothing  farther  need  here  be  said,  than  that  it  is  a  continuous  and  organic  develop- 
ment of  the  elementary  principles  of  composition. 

This  principle  is  carried  out,  not  only  in  the  entire  plan  of  our  work,  but  also  in 
each  special  point ;  no  form  or  combination  being  introduced  and  explained,  which  is 
not  also  at  once  practically  applied.  Thus  our  method  tends,  from  the  beginning,  to 
awaken  and  train  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  artistic  judgment  of  the  learner, 
to  excite  and  keep  alive  his  interest,  and,  from  the  earliest  stage,  to  place  him  within 
the  sphere  of  artistic  activity,  which  is  the  only  object  of  his  aspirations. 

But  what  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  old  doctrine  of  harmony  or  thorough- 
bass? 

It  first  communicates  all  possible  intervals  and  scales,  and  then  introduces  in 
masses  all  possible  chords.  These  chords  are  not  developed  upon  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, or  according  to  the  rational  requirements  of  art ;  but  are  sometimes  formed 
and  combined  in  a  manner  altogether  arbitrary ;  hence  appear,  amongst  others,  those 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  which  are  in  reality  no  other  than  dominant 
chords,  or  chords  of  the  ninth,  forming  suspensions  upon  a  bass  progression,  antici- 
pations or  organ  points,  which  the  inventors  themselves  at  once  confess  cannot  be 
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practically  employed  as  they  are  represented ;  or,  they  are  occaaionally  extracted 
mechanically  firom  the  scale,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  direcUy  opposed  to 
harmony ;  as  by  G.  Weber*,  who,  however,  with  a  feeling  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  principle,  did  not  venture  to  follow  out  a  system  resting  upon  a  fbundati<m  so 
erroneous. 

These  masses,  in  a  tabular  form,  were  then  crowded  upon  the  memory  of  the 
student  by  means  of  transposition  into  every  key,  in  all  positions  and  inversioiis, 
and  accompanied  by  a  series  of  rules  on  preparation  and  resolution,  of  which  we 
have  frequently  shown  the  uncertainty,  and  which  6.  Weber  himself  long  belbre 
exposed  with  great  penetrati<m  and  unsparing  ridicule.  In  this  way  too,  the  different 
forms  of  suspension,  passing  notes,  &c.  were  thrown  in,  like  disjointed  limbs,  without 
r^jard  to  their  real  nature  and  neoennty. 

That  this  long  preparation,  to  whidi  must  be  added  the  rules  respecting  faltt 
fifths,  &c.  the  hobby-horse  of  these  un-artistie  teachers,  is  no  real  artistic  occupa- 
tion,— that  it  only  exercises  the  memory,  or,  at  most,  the  reasoning  powers,  while, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  imaginative  or  self-acting  intelligence  of  the  student,  it  must 
rather  tend  to  extinguish,  than  to  excite  and  purify,  artistic  feeling, — cannot  but  be 
evident  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

And,  after  all,  what  good  is  attained  by  sudi  a  course  ? 

Of  course,  not  the  power  to  compose  any  thing,  or  even  to  write  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  simple  melody. 

Now  follow  those  thorough-bass  exercises,  which  consist  in  writing  k<umumy 
without  melodi/  to  a  figured,  or  perhaps  an  unfigured,  bass.  Thus  the  whcrfe  order 
of  proceeding,  peculiar  and  necessary  to  art,  is  in  the  old  system  reversed ;  that 
which  is  merely  of  secondary  importance  is  prominently  put  forward,  while  the 
principal  object  is  not  merely  postponed,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  but  aHo- 
gether  passed  over.  And  yet  one  might  leam  finom  every  child,  as  well  as  fimn 
every  master,  what  is  the  essential  point  This,  however,  is  the  very  subject  those 
are  unwilling  to  enter  upon  who  do  not  live  in  their  art,  who  have  neither  a  calling 
nor  talent  for  that  which  they  undertake,  and  who  merely  leam,  and  then  teach  m 
a  means  of  subsistence. 

This  unartistic  or  rather  anti-artistic  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  years  of  fruitlesg 
toil  entailed  upon  the  student,  are  the  causes  of  that  barrenness  of  heart  and  nund 
found  in  some  musicians ;  who,  becoming  insensible  to  the  real  life  <^  art,  are  inca- 
pable of  vindicating  the  dignity  of  their  profession  as  artists  and  teadiers,  and  the 
rights  of  art,  even  against  the  unscientific,  whose  natural  ideas  have  not  been  per- 
verted or  wearied  by  ill-directed  studies. 


♦  See  Appendix  S,  p.  497. 
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Wb  have  at  this  point  perfected  the  development  of  harmony,  so  fiur  as  it  is 
derived  from  its  own  source,  and  applied  it  progressively  to  practice.  In  these  latter 
occupations  also,  with  those  laws,  according  to  which  the  progression  of  the  parts  in 
and  through  the  chords  is  regulated.  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  moment 
of  rest,  for  a  closer  consideration  of  the  most  important  subject  connected  with  these 
progressions;  viz. 

The  Relation  of  the  Parts  in  their  simultaneous  Progression. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  73)  that  two  parts,  unless  the  one  be  a  mere  dupli- 
cation of  the  other,  cannot  well  proceed  in  octaves ;  nor  (p.  74)  in  fifths ;  but  it 
was  even  then  remarked  that  not  every  succession  of  octaves  or  fifths  is  objectionable. 
Now,  if  we  really  meet  with  such  progressions  in  the  works  of  all  masters,  if  even 
a  strictly  systematic  development  has  led  to  sequences  of  fifths  (No.  429),  it  is 
plain  that  a  bare  prohibition,  such  as  former  theorists  were  wont  to  give,  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  satis&ctory  settlement  of  the  question.  It  says  very  little,  to  affirm 
of  a  certain  relation,  e,  g,  a  sequence  of  fifths,  that  it  is  disagreeable,  that  it  does 
not  sound  well.  If  nothing  be  aimed  at  in  music  but  what  is  pleasing  to  the  ear*, 
then  this  art  sinks  down  into  a  mere  tickling  of  the  senses,  and  the  mind  ceases  to 
take  a  part  in  it,  otherwise  than  in  a  merely  superficial  manner.  We  know,  however, 
that  art  has  a  much  higher  aim,  and  is  as  little,  merely  sensual,  as  man  is  a  mere 
body. 

When,  therefore,  any  relation  strikes  us  as  pleasing  or  displeasing,  we  cannot 
rest  content  with  this  mere  observation ;  but  must  inquire  into  the  meaning,  the 
spiritual  contents  of  that  relation.     On  this  meaning  must  depend  its  propriety :  if 


*  And,  after  all,  what  is  pleasing  to  the  senBes  ?  To  one  person  this,  to  another  Bomething 
else ;  to-day  under  these  circumstances,  this ;  to-morrow  under  diflferent  circumstances,  that ! 
No  person  would  like  ^mly  sugar  or  salt  to  every  meal,  and  so  does  every  sensual  pleasure  re- 
quire a  change  of  soft  and  harsh,  of  customary  and  more  unusual  ingredients. 
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the  relation  express,  or  effect  what  it  is  intended  to  express  or   effect,  it   must  be 
proper ;   if  not,  it  is  wrong. 

Now  we  have  akeady  discovered  that  there  are  two  progressions  which^  strike 
our  sensual  perception  ;  viz.  when  two  parts  proceed  in  octaves,  and  also  when  they 
proceed  in  fifths.  Hence  arises  the  question :  are  all  sequences  of  octaves  or  fifUis 
every  where  and  equally  strange  or  disagreeable  ? — are  not,  perhaps,  all  successions  of 
the  same  intervals  objectionable  ? — or,  to  place  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light 
what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a 

Paralleusm  of  the  Paets 

(as  we  have  already  termed  (p.  131)  the  progression  of  different  parts  in  equal 
intervals)  ?  If  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  tell  B-hen 
such  parallelism  is  in  its  place. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  minute  examination.  It  would  be  necessary,  first 
to  ascertain  the  special  meaning  of  each  interval,  e.  g,  a  fifth,  before  we  could  arrire 
at  the  signification  and  character  of  any  succession  of  such  intervab.  Such  an 
investigation  does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  province  of  a  practical  school  of  com- 
position, but  to  the  science  of  music ;  the  former  can  only  refer  to  that  which  every 
one  may  immediately  feel  and  instinctively  appreciate.  This,  however,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  practical  purpose  of  the  School  of  Composition,  if  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  information  it  contains.  Much  depends  also  on  the  character 
and  force  of  the  tone  of  the  organ  or  organs  of  music  which  have  to  perfonn  a 
parallelism ;  many  things  may  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  instruments  whose  sounds 
are  of  comparatively  short  duration,  or  whose  intonation  is  quick  and  sharp  (as  the 
piano  or  violin),  which  would  appear  startling,  or  even  displeasing,  upon  instrumentB 
of  a  more  sonorous  and  firm  tone ;  for  example,  wind  instruments.  Even  the  m^e 
difference  of  tone,  by  attracting  our  attention,  may  enable  a  parallelism  to  psss 
unnoticed.  Both  circumstances  co-oj>erate  in  the  case  of  Gluck*s  sequence  of  fifths, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter  (No.  5^\j). 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  said  of  every  parallel  motion,  that  there  is  more  similarity 
and  greater  union  between  two  parts  proceeding  in  the  same  intervals,  than  between 
others  proceeding  differently.  For  this  reason,  a  strain  consisting  of  two  or  more 
parts  moving  in  octaves 


326  g^ |-J    \        |,     I       ^^ 


is  considered  as  a  one-part  composition  (p.  46) ;  for  this  reason  also,  octave  pn>- 
gressions  within  the  harmony  (p.  73)  have  been  declared  faulty ;  for  the  two  parts 
fonning  octaves  should  each  tell  as  a  separate  part,  while  in  tfcds  case  both  consti- 
tute but  one. 

And  thus  we  find,  as  we  may  often  hear  in  duets,  that  no  progression  besides 
that  in  octaves,  is  so  expressive  of  agreement  and  unity,  as  that  in  thirds  or  sixths. 

In  multipartite  composition  also,  two  parts  moving  in  thirds  or  sixths  as  here, 
the  first  and  second 
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unite  most  closely  together,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  separate  whole  amongst  the  rest. 
Hence,  an  entire  harmonic  strain  is  more  closely  and  firmly  united  by  a  parallel  [pro- 
gression of  the  extreme  parts ;  as  may  be  seen  from  this  passage  in  HandeFs 
stirring  Hallelujah  chorus : 


3 
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V. 


"f 

Der      Herr  wird    Ko  -  nig 
The      king  -  dom    of     this 


8cin. 
world 


f^ 


« 


where  the  composer,  by  means  of  the  parallelism  of  the  extreme  parts,  effects  the 
expression  of  a  calm  and  solemn  unanimity.  Thus  a  parallelism  may  also  carry  us 
gently  over  progressions  which  might  otherwise  appear  startling  and  disagreeable. 
Of  this  we  have  already  had  an  instance  in  No.  116,  where  the  paraUel  progression 
of  the  first  and  third  parts  lessens  the  effect  of  the  irregular  progression  of  the 
third  and  seventh  of  the  dominant  chord.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
examples : 


^s^Jr^   "  L.  ^ 


t§^ 


of  which  the  first  two  (a  and  d)  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  No.  116. 
At  c,  the  seventh  ascends  in  one  of  the  extreme  parts,  and  the  sound  e,  into  which 
it  was  expected  to  resolve  itself,  appears  in  the  lower  octave,  the  parallel  bass.  At  <f, 
we  see  the  same  case,  but  here  the  parts  also  ascend  in  fifths. 

Such  similarity  and  unity  of  progression  cannot,  however,  always  be  desirable ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  in  general  appear  preferable  to  proceed,  especially  with  the 
extreme  parts,  in  a  more  characteristic  manner,  in  order  that  the  variety  in  the 
course  of  the  parts  may  increase  the  internal  richness  of  the  composition.  It  will 
be  especially  necessary  to  avoid  too  great  an  extension  and  too  frequent  a  repetition 
of  paraUelisms,  or  the  unity  will  decline  into  monotony  or  weakness.  For  this 
reason,  the  older  theorists  put  it  down  as  a  rule,  that,  in  chorales,  the  bass  and  upper 
part  are  not  to  move  in  thirds  or  sixths.  They  justly  feared  that  by  such  a  course 
the  harmony  would  be  weakened  and  the  dignity  of  sacred  music  impaired ;  but  they 
unfortunately  forgot  that  there  are  passages,  as  in  HandeFs,  above  alluded  to,  where 
a  softer  fusion  of  the  parts,  and  for  this  purpose  a  parallel  motion,  are  required. 


So  far  respecting  parBlleliBiii  of  the  parte  generally.     It  now  only  n 
to  examine  the  effect  of  the  different  Bequences  ariung  from  parallel  motitMi. 
first  of  these  is  the 

Sequxnox  or  Ootavxe, 

with  respect  to  which  the  moat  essential  ezplanatims  have  already  been  gi 
p.  73.  We  there  latigfied  ourselres  that  duplications  in  tiie  oct&ye  for  the  pLU 
(f  strengthening  one  or  several  of  the  parts,  as  in  Nos.  51  and  94,  are  unobjed 
able ;  but  that  the  case  is  different  when  consecutiTe  octaves  are  formed  by  two  ji 
which,  according  to  their  position,  appear  to  be  intended  as  distinct  series  ;  ai 
alto  in  No.  93,  which  has  previously  (compare  No.  91)  appeared  as  one  of 
essential  parts  of  the  harmony,  and  now  all  at  once  assumes  the  character  of  a  i 
duplication  of  the  base.  The  same  obeerration  applies  in  all  cases,  even  those  w 
the  octaves  appear  in  a  more  independent  manner. 
In  the  first  place,  we  see  here 


a  passage  in  which  the  third  and  fourth  parts  move  con^ually  in  octaves'*, 
may  consider  the  one  as  a  mere  duplication  of  the  other ;  both  perform  the   e 

strain  or  melody,  like  those  in  No.  61,  but  the  effect  is  quite  different  to  the  po' 
fill  stress  it  would  impart  to  a  single  progression. 

The  melody  of  the  middle  part  is  brought  out  much  more  fully  and  energetic 
and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  in  each  special  case,  to  enquire  whether  it  af 
with  the  object  in  view  to  make  this  part  so  prominent. 

In  the  following  passage  from  Mozart's  Duet  m  D  major. 


TT  rr  f  f  ■  ^^ 


we  meet  with  a  similar  case.  The  upper  part  is  supported  in  octaves  by  the  I 
(two  ofL'taves  below),  but  the  harmony  appears  between  the  octaves,  just  as 
No.  9li,  the  tenor  between  the  alto  and  bass. 


n  Not,  617,  (I,  and  631  hIeo,  some  of  the  middle  puts  »re  supported  by  oclsveg. 
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A  still  more  striking  form  of  octave  parallels  occurs  in  a  short  piece  for  the  piano- 
forte, F.  Sc/tuberfs  Schwanengesang,  arranged  by  Pr.  Liszt  * ;  in  which,  first,  the 
upper  and  middle  parts  (the  bass  is  partly  contained  in  the  appoggiaturas) 


326 


and  afterwards  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  parts, 
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p  moUo  agitato  e  tempre  ben  mareato  il  canto. 

1  -diiiL 


ff4^^^^Q 


r 

move  in  octaves,  while  other  parts  come  between  to  fill  up  the  harmony. 

How  are  such  and  similar  passages  (which  occur  frequently  in  orchestral  com- 
positions) to  be  explained  ? 

In  the  same  way  as  the  former.  Mozart*s  two  parts  and  the  three  octaves  in 
Liszt's  composition  are  mere  duplications ;  they  represented  only  one  single  part,  as 
is  quite  apparent,  both  from  the  decided  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and 
the  palpable  difference  between  them  and  the  accompanying  parts.  Liszt,  as  well  as 
Mozart,  was  aware  of  the  effect  of  such  duplications,  and  derived  from  it  a  charm- 
ing musical  form,  which  has  been  much  cultivated  by  the  younger  of  the  two 


*  Published  by  Mcsstb.  R.  Coclu  and  Ck).  price  Ss.    The  second  movement  is  still  more 
interestinfr. 
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composers,  while  the  older  master  has  employed  it  only  occasionally  in  this  manner, 
although  he  makes  frequent  use  of  it  in  his  orchestral  works. 

A  milder  form  of  octave  sequences  is  that  of  octave  repercussion,  in  which  the 
octaves  appear  after  each  other,  instead  of  simultaneously.     We  give  here 


^^^^ 


(S^^^P 


J^J^  J^ 


SPiCi  ^1 


an  example  from  Seb.  Bach.  The  two  parts  (as  indicated  by  the  asterisks)  really 
move  in  octaves ;  but,  as  the  octaves  do  not  appear  simultaneously,  and  as  we  hear 
upon  the  accented  members  of  the  bar  only  thirds  (at  a),  or  sixths  (at  6),  such 
sequences  are  quite  unobjectionable,  especially  when  they  aid  the  flowing  and  con- 
sistent progression  of  the  parts,  or  are  employed  for  special  artistic  pturposes. 
From  the  octave  parallels  we  turn  to  the 

Sequences  of  Fifths, 

which  have  likewise  been  considered  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  74).  Of  these  we 
notice,  first,  the 

Succession  of  two  or  mare  Ma^  IHfihs, 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  meaning  and  psychdogic  character  of  these 
progressions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  *'hnrwi^ 
of  the  interval  itself,  which  we  cannot  do  here,  but  must  reserve  for  the  Scirace 
of  Music.  It  will,  however,  be  recollected,  from  No.  56,  that,  in  the  natural 
development  of  sounds  or  harmony,  the  fiflh  is  the  first  new  sound  which  appears 
after  the  root ;  the  octave,  which  appears  before  it,  not  being  a  new  sound,  hut  onlv 
a  repetition  of  the  root  in  a  higher  position.  This  fifth,  therefore,  contains  the  fint 
germ  of  harmony,  e.^. 

C— and— (?  ; 

it  represents,  together  with  the  root  (or  its  octave),  the  still  incomplete  triad 

c — ^  .  •  •  •  and  e. 

When,  therefore,  two  fifths  appear  in  succession,  they  create  an  idea  of  two 
successive  triads ;  and  that,  too,  in  precisely  the  same  position.  Compared  with  the 
normal  development  of  our  harmony, 
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in  which  no  triad  appears  in  the  same  position  as  the  one  preceding  or  following  it, 
such  a  bare  repetition  must  in  itself  produce  a  disagreeable  effect.  And  this  external 
uniformity  causes  the  want  of  harmonic  combination  to  be  felt  much  more  keenly 
when  the  sequence  of  fifths  indicates,  or  appears  to  indicate,  two  unconnected  triads, 
such  as  those  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant ;  or  contributes,  at  least,  to  render 
the  succession  of  such  unconnected  harmonies  more  conspicuous.^ 

From  this  we  perceive  that  certain  sequences  of  fifUis  must  be  more  objectionable 
than  others,  and  also  why  they  are  so.  F^flhs,  that  indicate  or  belong  to  chords 
having  no  harmonic  connection  (as  at  a  and  3), 


must  strike  the  ear  more  unpleasantly  than  others  which  indicate  or  belong  to 
closely  connected  harmonies  (as  at  c  and  <f) ;  especially  when  the  latter  (as  at  e) 
appear  to  belong  to  two  different  members  of  the  phrase  or  strain.  Sometimes  our 
feeling  will  be  reconciled  to  a  sequence  of  fifths,  by  the  parts  merely  proceeding  in 
contrary  directions,  as  in  this  passage  from  Haydn*s  Seasons, 
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where  two  pairs  of  consecutive  fifths, 

e a  and  d ^ 

a d  and  y c, 

appear  in  the  lower  parts  f ;  or  if  the  sequence  be  interrupted  by  rests. 
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*  This  is  the  rcaBon  why  sequences  of  fifths  are  not  offensive  to  those  who  have  no  idea 
of  harmony.  In  the  middle  age,  people  sung  in  fifths  without  a  suspicion  of  doing  wrong ; 
Mozart  (the  j&ther)  heard  two  mendicants  at  Venice  sing  in  fifths  in  the  year  1771 ;  and  Andr^ 
narrates  that  he  heard  the  same  done,  in  a  procession  of  men  and  boys,  at  Wiirzburg,  in  the 
year  1822.  In  all  these  cases  the  singers  had  no  idea  of  producing  harmony,  each  sung  the 
melody  in  the  pitch  best  suited  to  his  voice,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  other  singers. 

t  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  avoid  these  fifths,  by  conducting  the  middle 
part  from  e  to  d  and  from  d  to  c.  But  such,  or  any  other  alteration,  would  have  broken  the 
energy  of  the  bass,  and  spoiled  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parts. 
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as  thereby  the  connection  of  the  harmony  is  partly  loosened,  or,  at  least,  concealed. 
Intermediate  sounds,  as  here. 
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also  remove  or  soften  the  effect  of  a  sequence  of  fifths,  especially  when  the  latter 
occur  upon  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure,  as  here : 


^.^Hf^m 


Such  sequences  may  also  be  easily  avoided,  e.y. 


by  evading  the  second  fifth  (as  at  b),  or  letting  the  two  fifths  i^^Mor  upon  different 
parts  or  members  of  the  bar  (as  at  a  and  c).  But  every  one  must  feel  that  this  is 
merely  dealing  in  trifles,  and  that  an  actual  sequence  of  fifths  occurs  in  all  these 
cases  as  little  as  in  No.  96,  where  we  made  the  first  attempt  to  avoid  it 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  a  sequence  of  fifths  is  less  striking  when  it  is 
apparent  from  the  other  parts  that  no  such  chords  as  indicated  by  fifths,  but  others, 
especially  connected  ones,  succeed  each  other.  Thus  the  successions  in  No.  ^J^,  6, 
assume  a  much  milder  form  here,  at  a : 
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and  more  so  at  b,  because  the  second  chord  has  become  a  dominant  chord,  and  is 
harmonically  connected  with  the  first.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  where  a  clear  and 
smoothly  flowing  harmony  is  particularly  desirable,  it  were  better  to  write  as  at  6,  than 
to  avoid  the  sequence  of  fifths. 

A  succession  of  fifths  is  still  less  objectionable  when  both  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  chord,  as  here : 
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or  when  the  sequence  is  concealed  or  compensated  for  hy  a  particularly  flowing 
motion  of  the  parts,  as  in  these  passages — a,  from  the  Pastorale  in  Handel's  Messiah; 
b,  from  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  14 : 


*      ♦ 


PT  t  r  P  '1 


^ 


'iJ#  J  •  J^ 


i=lU: 


In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  second  part  retains  that  sound  which,  in  the 
upper  part,  forms  the  first  fifth  with  the  bass,  whereby  the  sequence  of  fifths,  which 
undeniably  occurs  between  two  extreme  parts,  is  veiled  from  observation.  It  would 
be  easy  to  add  to  the  number  of  such  cases,  where  a  composer,  for  special  reasons, 
deviates  from  the  general  rule,  and  not  only  admits  a  sequence  of  fifths,  but  prefers 
it  to  any  other  mode  of  expression.  It  must  now  also  be  perceived  that  those 
successions  of  fifths  to  which  allusion  was  made,  p.  263,  and  which,  in  the  first 
mode  of  harmonising,  were  found  to  be  unavoidable, — and  further,  that  successions 
like  these 
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are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  less  objectionable  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  fifths  belong 
to  closely  related  and  connected  chords,  and  that,  in  particidar  cases,  they  (especially 
the  latter)  may  be,  not  only  a  proper,  but  the  only  right  form  of  expression. 

So  far  regarding  a  subject  which,  firom  the  earliest  times,  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  theorists,  and  by  incessant  controversy  heightened  it  into  a  morbid  irritability. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  after  they  had  (mce  been  precipitated  into  a  general  and 
absolute  prohibition  of  all  sequences  of  fifths,  and  then  found  their  law  continually 
disregarded  and  contradicted  by  practical  musicians ;  for  there  is  hardly  one  genuine 
artist  who  has  not,  in  some  passage  or  other,  introduced  a  succession  of  fifths,  and 
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been  liilly  justified  in  doing  80.*  We  adaiowledge  that  a  Bound  principle  is  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  prohibition,  and  have  the  metuw  to  avoid  consecutive  fifUis 
where  we  think  it  necewary ;  but  we  must  not  forget.that,  in  this  case  a»  every 
where  else  in  art,  a  general  and  absolute  law  can  only  sow  the  seed  of  error,  and 
that  sequences  of  fiiUis  may  not  only  be  admisuble,  but,  under  certdn  circumstances, 
the  only  proper  form  rf  expression.     For  a  time,  therefore,  we  act  in  accordance 

*  That  there  are  many  other  cases,  beeidea  thoM  pointed  ont  above  and  elsewhere  (Noa. 
6fi2,  SS7,  Ik.),  in  which  a  sequence  of  fifths  may  aerTe  for  ■  particular  artistic  purpose,  every 
one  vbo  will  tike  the  trDuble  to  look  about  for  such  may  easily  ascertain.  Tbus,  to  cite  but 
one  example  from  a  master,  Gluck,  in  his  Armida,  in  the  sluinber-scene  of  RinsJd  (Act  2, 
Scene  3,  p.  88  of  ^e  original  score),  employs  repeatedly  the  fbtlowing  sequence  ; 


and  finds  in  it  the  last  touch  for  the  ropresentalion  of  Ihe  voluptuously  dissolving  Hlumber 
into  which  the  encliana«ss  throws  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

We  will,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  such  conbinatioDs  as  stBod  isolated  in  the  world  of 
art  must  not  be  imitated  and  sought  for,  or  they  will  lose  all  the  value  they  possess  as  direct 
revelations  of  genius.  The  composer  has  something  of  much  greater  importance  to  da  ;  his 
mind  is  occupied  with  much  higher  thoughta  and  inteations  thu  to  seek  for  abstract  forms, 
admissible  only  in  spedsl  caws,  and  even  then  of  no  value  unless  they  occur  spontaneously  ; 
and  to  the  student  such  exceptional  esses  must  be  of  far  less  vslue,  as  the  development  of  the 
rtgHlar  forms  of  melody  and  harmony  is  so  vsried  and  endless,  that,  if  fiulhftilly  followed  up,  it 
will  leave  him  no  time  for  faimting  after  chance  phenomena. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  obscrrstiona  without  mentioaiDg  a  glngular  case,  uccurring  in  the 
work  of  a  modem  composer  :  La  SomaHnta,  m^lodii  du  IBm*.  tiide,  IrBtueritt  poor  U  Piano  par 
F.  Lit^.     Liszt  seizes  the  first  four  sounds  of  his  melody,  and  fomiB  upon  them  on  introduction 


After  a  verj'  intereslisjc  Irsnscriptic 
the  following  passage  : 
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with  tlie  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  avoid  fifths ;  at  a  later  tinie,  liowever, 
we  shall  neither  shrink  from  employing  them  wherever  they  seem  proper,  nor  seek 
for  them  from  caprice,  still  less  from  contempt  of  a  rule,  which  to  us  can  be  no 
longer  oppressive  or  unjust. 


Already,  in  the  second  bar  of  No.  ^y^,  the  alternation  of  dominant  and  subdominant  har- 
monies sounds  strange  to  the  ear  (p.  101).  In  the  fourth  bar,  we  hear  the  first  sequence  of 
fifths ;  but  they  arc  fifths  belonging  to  closely  related  chords  (p.  473),  and  as  the  progression 
of  the  parts  does  not  appear  by  far  so  distinctly  upon  the  piano  as  when  each  part  is  performed 
upon  a  separate  inBtrumcnt,  we  are  inclined  to  fiEincy  that  the  sound  g  in  the  third  part  proceeds 
to  the  sound  a  in  the  second  part  (as  if  the  sound  «,  in  the  bast,  belonged  to  two  different  parts, 
one  of  which  descended  to  F)^  instead  of  causing  a  sequence  of  fifths.  And  thus  these  fifths 
sound  soft  and  delicate,  and  arc  clearer  and  more  pleasing  than  the  succession  of  distant  chords 
in  the  second  bar. 

In  No.  5^^  the  same  succession  of  fifths  is  repeated,  and,  after  a  paaaing  sequence  between 
tenor  and  bass,  from  bar  1  to  2,  there  follows  another  succession  of  fifths,  in  chords  belonging 
alternately  to  O  major  and  E  minor,  and  thus  pointing  again  to  closely  related  ke3rB,  although 
sounding  more  strange  than  the  proceeding  ones.     Finally,  the  same  motive  reappears  in  minor : 
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and  here  the  consecutive  fifths  naturally  sound  much  more  gloomy  and  strange,  on  account  of 
the  inherent  character  of  all  successions  of  minor  harmonies  (p.  90).  Every  where  the  chords 
have  been  employed  in  the  most  pleasing  form ;  and  it  appears  to  be  intended  by  the  composer 
that  they  should  softly  mingle  together  upon  the  lightly  vibrating  piano  (performed  by  an 
orchestra,  or  a  chorus  of  voices,  or  even  upon  the  organ,  every  thing  would  sound  quite  differ- 
ently), like  sounds  wafted  over  to  us  from  olden  times;  strange,  and  yet  enticing  and  dear. 
We  do  not  find  fisiult,  either  with  these  oombinationB,  or  the  endeavours  of  Liszt,  and  other 
composers  of  the  day,  to  draw  out  of  the  instrument  the  sweetest  and  most  impressive  sounds, 
as  it  were  in  spite  of  its  inherent  imperfections.  Such  attempts  arc  undoubtedly  of  an  artistic 
nature,  and  deserving  of  all  honour  and  praise,  where  they  arise  from  such  deep  perception  of 
the  genius  of  art,  and  are  carried  out  with  such  energy  and  talent  as  often  by  Liszt.  Only  let 
not  the  attempt  to  produce  the  most  delightful  tones,  and  the  most  characteristic  combinations 
of  sounds,  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  composer,  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  spiritual  life, 
the  free  and  grand  development  of  ideas — a  consequence  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  will 
occur,  when  the  material  element  of  art  is  cultivated  with  greater  love  than  that  which  is  purely 
spiritual. 
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In  respect  to 

Suceesiunu  of  minor  Fifths^ 
or  (as  bdow,  at  a) 

Successums  of  mixed  Fifths  ; 

namely,  minor  fifths  following  mi^or  (6),  or  even  nujor  fifths  following  minor  (r),  it 
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must  be  apparent  that,  as  a  minor  fifUi  indicates  no  original  key  whatever,  and 
therefore  a  succession  of  fiftiis  which  are  all,  or  partly,  minor  cannot  indicate  a 
succession  of  unconnected  chords  and  keys :  the  principal  objection  against  consecutiye 
major  fiflhs  here  no  longer  exists.  Neyertheless,  a  portion  of  the  strangeness  pe- 
culiar to  successions  of  major  fifths  adheres  to  such  sequences  also,  in  which  (as  at 
c,  in  the  above  example,  where  a  minor  is  fdlowed  by  a  miyor  fifth),  because,  by 
the  latter  again,  a  distinct  chord  is  indicated. 

By  inverting  a  fifUi,  i,e.  by  placing  its  lowest  sound  uppermost,  we  obtain  a 
fourth.     From  this  it  may  ahready  be  foreseen  that  a 

Sequence  of  Fourths 

cannot  be  altogether  free  firom  the  objections  that  attach  to  consecutive  fiflhs.  We 
have  ahready  (p.  126)  employed  consecutive  fi>urths  in  sequences  of  chords  of  the 
sixth  (as  at  a). 
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In  such  sequences,  the  easy  flow  of  all  the  parts  conceals,  or  at  least  carries  us 
more  lightly  over,  what  might  otherwise  appear  startling,  if  not  disagreeable ;  but 
when  the  fourths  are  open  and  unconcealed,  as  at  b,  they  may  become  as  objec- 
tionable as  sequences  of  fiflhs. 

Seqtieneee  of  Seconds  or  Sevenths 

can  occur  but  rarely ;  viz.  when  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  a  derivative  chord,  is 
followed  by  another  ;  as. 


The  most  innocent  of  all  parallel  motions  are 

Sequences  of  Thirds  and  Sixths, 

such  as  we  have  formed  and  observed  repeatedly.  When  it  accords  with  the  idea  of 
the  composition  to  make  the  parts  glide  as  smoothly  as  possible,  parallels  of  thirds 
and  sixths  may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  but  when  they  are  continued  too  long. 
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especially  if  occurring  between  the  extreme  parts,  they  tend  (p.  4G9)  to  weaken  the 
harmony.     Thus  this  section, 


although  not  wanting  in  change  of  chords,  is  undoubtedly  deprived  of  all  harmonic 
power  by  the  parallel  motion  of  the  extreme  parts. 

In  the  above  example,  we  observe,  in  passing,  a  peculiar  mode  of  conducting  the 
parts :  the  parts  cross  each  other,  the  tenor  rises  above  the  alto,  and  for  a  time  becomes 
the  second  part.  But  we  discover  immediately  the  reason  of  this  exceptional  pro- 
gression of  the  parts.  The  second  part  leads  in  a  consistent  manner,  from  c  through 
6,  and  3b  to  a  ;  the  tenor  (^ — ^)  keeps  at  first  below  it,  but  in  the  third  chord  rises  up 
to  c,  in  order  to  preserve  the  harmony  complete,  without  disturbing  the  progression  of 
the  alto.  Of  course,  if  such  a  crossing  of  the  parts  should  occur  too  frequently,  or  be 
continued  too  long,  the  course  of  the  different  parts  would  ultimately  become  con- 
fused ;  nor  could  the  principal  part  be  crossed  by  one  of  the  lower  without  fear  of 
lessening  its  effect.  In  the  parallelism  of  thirds  also,  a  startling  case  has  been 
found  out  by  theorists ;  viz.  a 

Sequence  of  major  Thirds, 

such  as  occurred  in  our  first  mode  of  harmonizing  the  scale,  between  those  ominous 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees  (p.  73),  and  which  indicate  the  succession  of  two  uncon- 
nected chords : 
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This  sequence,  also,  has  been  prohibited,  especially  by  ancient  theorists,  under  the 
name  of  tritonus  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  causes  the  want  of  connexion 
between  the  parts  to  become  more  apparent,  that  it  is  more  harsh  than  an  alternate 
succession  of  major  and  minor  thirds,  and  that  the  monotony  and  harshness  of  this 
parallelism  increases,  the  longer  it 
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is  continued.      But  here  again  the  sequence  becomes  much  more  endurable  and 
unobjectionable  when  the  chords  are  connected ;  e.  g. 


^^k 
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nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  employment  of  unconnected  harmonics  may,  under 
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many  circumstances,  be  the  proper  expression  of  some  artistic  idea,  and  uften  canniX 
be  avoided  without  interfering  with  a  well-conceived  plan ;  as  we  see  in  the  fbUowinf 
stretto  in  Seb.  Bacirs  fugue  in  D  minor :  * 


which  could  not  have  been  carried  on,  or  led  to  such  beautiful  results,  if  the  am- 
poser  had  shrunk  from  the  consecutive  mi^or  thirds. 

All  these  cases  remind  us  of  the  oft-repeated  warning  to  guard  ours^ves  agaiut 
that  effeminacy  of  the  senses  which  would  cause  us  to  tremble  at  every  full  ani 
energetic  expression,  and  which  continually  deceives  itself;  because  the  habit  «/ 
viewing  with  mistrust  every  expression  or  form  against  which  scholastic  wisdom  hsi 
raised  suspicion,  would  eventually  shake  our  confidence,  and  lead  us  to  take  <^eiice  at 
every  thing.  Those  mistaken  musical  purists,  who  shrink  from  everything  thil 
bears  the  name  of  fiflh,  tritonus,  or  &lse  relation,  &c.  are  not  only  contradicted  by 
the  works  of  all  masters,  but  forced  to  allow  themselves  what  they  term  licenses,  i  e. 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  their  own  rules,  or  they  would  even  be  obliged  to  give  up 
writing  altogether.  He  who  practises  music  has  something  better  to  do  than  spjinf 
out  every  suspected  or  calunmiated  progression  ;  such  painful  anxiety  is  as  f)reign 
to  the  genuine  artist,  as  idle  slovenliness  or  ignorant  temerity.  Purity  of  style — i 
thing  which  has  been  praised  by  so  many,  and  understood  by  so  few  of  our  theorists- 
is  not  attidned  by  a  picking  out  of  all  doubtful  cases,  but  by  the  acquirement  of  that 
purity  of  heart  and  mind  which  will  present  to  him  the  proper  expression  for  eveiy 
properly  conceived  idea,  and  help  him  to  carry  it  out  effectively  by  a  natural  and 
rational  conduct  and  combination  of  the  parts. 


♦  Forty-eight  Fugiio*  and  forty-eight  l^n'ludes,  by  Seb.  Bach.      Mi^ssn.  R.  Coc>ks  and  Co. 
I/)ndon. 
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Q. 


EIGHTH     DIVISION. 


SECOND   SECTION. 


Poffe  233. 


In  the  course  of  the  School,  only  so  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject  as  was 
immediately  necessary  for  the  employment  of  the  learner;  even  the  observation 
which  would  most  easily  suggest  itself,  that  any  sound  of  the  melody  may  now,  not 
only  be  treated  as  an  interval  of  a  separate  chord,  as  hitherto,  and  here,  at  a. 


J- 


L%)  }  l"|^^ 


3S 


but  also  as  a  suspension  of  the  following  sound  (as  at  6),  has  (in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, p.  236)  been  only  practically  shown. 

Here,  however,  since  the  practical  and  first  demand  of  the  School  has  been 
complied  with,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  few  special  points  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  suspensions. 

The  resolution  of  the  suspension  was  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  and  reconcile 
the  contradiction  between  the  sound  which  continues  fi'om  the  preceding  chord  into 
the  new  chord,  to  which  it  does  not  belong.  But  this  reconciliation  may  be  re- 
tarded by  inserting  one  or  even  more  intervals  of  the  new  chord  between  the 
suspension  and  its  resolution.     Thus  the  sound  6,  here 


at  a,  regularly  resolves  itself  into  </,  but  only  after  the  third  of  the  new  chord  has 
first  been  touched  upon.     At  b,  even  as  many  as  three  different  intervals  of  the 
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chord  intervene  before  the  suspension  is  resolved.     Beethoven,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  incomparable  Sonata,  Op.  101,  has  gone  still  &rther — 


The  first  bar  ends  with  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  e — a — rjj,  the  next 
commences  with  the  dominant  chord,  e — ^  jp — b — d,  to  which,  in  the  second  part,  the 
■oond  a  is  continued  as  a  suspensicm,  and  must  resolve  itself  into  y  %  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  proceeds  first  to  the  soundytt,  which  is  also  foreign  to  the  harmony, 
and  then  to  b,  the  fifth  of  the  chord,  whence  it  finally  proceeds  to  ^  ]{.  In  ex- 
planation of  thisytt,  it  might  be  said  that  the  composer  had  in  his  mind  a  chord  of 
the  seventh,  ft — a — cU — e,  formed  upon  the  two  lowest  sounds ;  or  even  that  here 
a  chord  is  indicated  which  consists  of  six  intervals  (e — ^  tJ — b — d—f% — a),  and 
which  would  be  termed  a  chord  of  the  eleventh*  ;  if  it  could,  indeed,  be  of  importance 
to  explain  every  isolated  form  and  combination  according  to  its  connexion  with  the 
fimdamental  forms ;  and  if  it  were  even  allowed  to  suppose,  firom  such  iscdated 
forms,  of  which  no  other  instance  occurs,  the  existence  of  a  new  species  or  class  of 
forms.  We  shall,  afterwards,  return  to  the  case  before  us ;  here,  moreover,  the 
explanation  of  that  f^  is  of  secondary  importance,  as  we  only  intended  to  giye  an 
illustration  of  the  retarded  resdution  of  a  suspensicm. 

The  whole  circumstance  reminds  us,  however,  of  the  retarded  resolution  of  the 
third,  seventh,  and  ninth,  in  chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  (p.  231). 

So  much  respecting  the  resolution  of  suspensions.  As  regards  their  preparation^ 
it  will  be  remembered  that  a  suspension  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  having 
first  appeared  as  a  component  interval  of  a  previous  chord  which  continues  in  the 
next  This  is  what  we  have  termed  its  preparation,  and  have  also  perceived  that  it 
must  take  place  in  the  same  part ;  because  preparation,  suspension,  and  resolution  are 
no  other  than  the  peculiar  progression  of  a  part.  But,  we  may  now  commence  the 
introduction  and  employment  of  suspensions  with  greater  freedom.     Here 


♦  Some  of  the  old  theorists  have,  in  fact,  distinguished,  not  only  chords  of  the  eleventh,  but 
also  chords  of  the  thirteenth.  The  author  thinks  that  he  has  shown  the  want  of  reason  for  this 
doctrine,  in  his  essay,  Die  alte  MusikUhre  im  Streit  mit  unserer  Zeit  (p.  103) :  although,  by  a 
certain  train  of  ideas,  he  was  himself  led  to  a  real  chord  of  the  eleventh,  in  his  Oratorio,  Mo$e 
(Score,  p.  168).  That  this  isolated  case  does  not  weaken  his  argument,  and  that  the  chords  of 
ihe  eleventh  of  the  old  shool  are  no  real  chords,  may  be  seen  in  the  work  alluded  to. 
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we  see,  at  a,  an  interval  of  the  chord  g — h — d  suspended  by  c  ;  it  has  occurred  in 
the  first  chord  in  the  same  octave,  but  in  a  different  part.  At  &,  the  suspension  has 
not  even  appeared  in  the  same  octave,  but  in  the  lower  one ;  at  c,  it  has  not  ap- 
peared at  all ;  our  musical  feeling  and  experience  merely  leads  us  to  infer,  from  the 
sounds  e — -g  (and  r),  that  it  might  or  should  have  appeared  in  the  preceding  chord. 
In  this  manner,  the  following,  from  one  of  Mozart*s  Quartetts,  is  accounted  for  : 


We  can  only  comprehend  the  appearance  of  the  sound  /*  in  the  second  part,  by 
supposing  that  the  bass  of  the  first  bar  indicates  the  chord/- — a — c.  If,  here,  the 
lower/ sufficiently  prepares  for  the  appearance  of  the  upper  one,  the  sound  c  in  the 
middle  part  of  this  passage,  firom  Mozart*s  Cosifan  tutte, 
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can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  sounds  of  the  first  bar  indicate  the 
chordy- — a — c,  as  the  bass  did  in  the  former  case. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  all  these  cases  are  only  &rther  and  bolder 
deductions  fi'om  the  first  law,  which  prescribes  that  suspensions  must  be  prepared. 
In  all,  a  preparation  really  does  exist,  although  not  equally  palpable,  being  lefl  to 
the  imagination  for  completion.  We  do  not  pronoimce  such  combinations  wrong  or 
inadmissible  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  still  something  more 
or  less  strange  about  them.  And  thus  we  might  finally  admit  a  suspension 
without  any  preparation  whatever ;  as 
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should  a  sharply  penetrating  and  grating  percussion  suit  the  design  of  our  composition. 
A  subdued  and  plaintive  expression  might  likewise  be  sometimes  imparted  to  a  strain 
by  means  of  imprepared  suspensions ;  thus : 

I  1-2 
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SometiiDes,  hovreTer.  the  irregulanty  is  moelv  owing  to  the  mode  of  noCatioii 
whidi  a  composer  has  adi^pted.     Faanga  like  this 


355 


only  appear  to  contain  impfepared  suspensions.     They  should  have  been  written 
thus : 


t 


2: 


^^ 


i 


zt 


and  are  to  be  explained  as  imitations  of  sadi  ftnins,  if  a  composer,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  should  take  the  liberty  to  have  them  performed  as  noted  in  No.  ^f  j. 

We  return  once  more  to  the  sulject  of  resolution. 

According  to  the  rule,  the  resolution  should  take  place  in  the  same  chord  the 
suspension  appeared  in.     Here,  however. 


we  see  it  take  place  in  another  chord.  The  sound  /,  of  the  upper  part,  should 
proceed  to  the  third  of  the  triad  upon  c  ;  the  sound  ^,  to  the  octave  of  the  triad  upon 
d.  Both  sounds  do,  indeed,  proceed  to  e  and  d  respectively,  but  not  before  the  triad 
c — e — -g  has  been  succeeded  by  a — c — t^  and  the  triad  d—f-^a^  by  b — </ — /I     A 


similar  case  occurs  in  No.  ^^y.     There  the  sound/*  (the  third  crotchet  of  the  bar) 
remains  stationary,  in  the  form  of  a  suspension  to  the  chord  e\> — ^ — b\^  ;  but  its 
resolution  takes  place  in  the  next  chord,  c — ^b — ^,  where  it  proceeds  to  eb.      In 
both  cases,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  expected  sound  does  really  appear  at  last. 
We  might  even  go  farther,  and,  as  here. 


postpone  the  resolution  till  the  third  chord.     Such  cases  may  be  considered    and 
occasionally  tried,  although  they  require  no  special  practice. 

But  there  still  remain  other  and  more  peculiar  forms. 

We  know  two  ways  of  giving  motion  to  one  or  more  parts,  while  the  remaining 
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parts  sustain  the  chord ;  viz.  suspension,  and  the  change  from  one  interval  of  the 
chord  to  another,  as  in  Nos.  61  and  9G.  It  is  no  question  that  both  modes  of 
progression  may  be  employed  in  succession,  provided  both,  especially  the  suspension, 
are  treated  in  a  proper  manner.     Here,  e,  g. 


the  first  suspension  in  the  upper  part  (at  a)  has  been  led  in  a  proper  manner  from 
ato  g  ;  so  also  the  second  suspension  (at  b)  proceeds  properly  from/*  to  e  ;  the  third 
(at  e)  from  b  to  c  ;  and  the  fourth  (at  d)  from  </  to  c ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
upper  part,  after  having  been  resolved,  moves  through  several  other  intervals  of  tlie 
chord. 

This  proceeding,  though  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rules  hitherto  observed,  is 
oflen  too  tedious.     Here 


we  see  the  same  phrases  without  any  circuitous  progression ;  all  the  intermediate 
sounds  have  been  thrown  out,  and  only  the  last,  to  wliich  they  lead,  are  retained. 
It  is  true,  the  resolution  itself  has  thereby,  also,  been  done  away  with ;  instead  of 
the  expected  sounds  g,  e,  c,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  chords  in  which  they 
are  contained  (but  in  a  different  part)  ;  or,  according  to  the  well-known  property  of 
all  chord-like  combinations,  are  readily  imagined  as  existing.  It  is  this  deficiency 
which  isolates  the  suspended  sound  in  a  manner  still  more  marked,  and  thus 
enables  us  to  employ  it,  either  as  the  expression  of  soft  longing  (as  if  left  by  itself  in 
a  distant  land),  or  to  make  it  appear  in  a  harsh  and  cutting  contradiction  to  the  rest 
of  the  harmony. 
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If  a  softer  form  of  expression  be  desired,  the  suspended  sound  may  be  introduced 
in  another  part  simultaneously  with  the  suspension ;  thus,  accompanying  the  upper 
part  in  the  above  example  as  here : 


3««  |- 
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In  this  case,  the  sound  which  appears  in  another  part  may  in  some  measure 
represent  or  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  expected  resolution. 

This  leads  us  to  a  new  deviation  from  the  law  of  suspensions.  We  see  the  same 
interval  appear  in  the  bass,  while  it  is  suspeifded  in  the  upper  part 


The  distance  lessens  the  contradiction'^,  though  it  does  not  remove  it ;  and  we 
*  A  similar  case  occurs  in  the  following  passage, 


f55J3g 


from  the  charming  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  third  quartett  (Op.  18),  where  the  suspend- 
ing and  retarded  sounds  {g  and/^  appear  simultaneously  in  two  adjacent  parts.  Ought 
Beethoven  to  have  assigned  to  the  second  violin  the  higher  or  lower  a,  instead  of /" J{  ? — By  so 
doing,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  smooth  progression  of  the  second  part,  and  its  pleasing 
parallelism  (p.  468)  with  the  bass ;  besides,  if  he  had  led  the  second  yioHn  from  the  lower  a  up 
to  ^,  his  principal  motive  (the  minor  seventh)  would  have  lost  its  freshness,  and  afterwards 
appeared  lame.  Or  should  he  have  let  the  second  violin  rest  a  bar  longer,  and  introduced  it  in 
the  next  ?  Such  an  entry  would  in  itself  have  appeared  ill-timed,  and  would  have  lessened 
the  force  of  the  tutti,  which  now  starts  firmly  and  energetically  after  the  solo  introduction  of 
the  first  part.  Beethoven,  like  every  artist,  kept  the  effect  of  the  whole,  the  tout  gnsemOe,  in 
view,  and  has  done  so  with  the  greatest  success ;  the  transient  contradiction  between^}  and  g 
was  not  only  unavoidahle,  but  imparts  an  indispensable  charm  to  the  tenderly  conducted  move- 
ment. 

The  same  consideration  has  led  Scb.  Bach,  the  most  circumspect,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  boldest,  of  all  composers,  to  go  even  a  step  farther  than  Beethoven.  In  this  passage  from  his 
Fuge  in  A  minor, 
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must  consider  whether  the  idea  and  purpose  of  our  composition  require  such  a  harsli 
collision  of  soimds,  and  whether  the  latter  is  otherwise  justified  by  the  connexion  in 
which  it  appears.  HandeFs  Messiah  contains  a  bold  stroke  of  this  description,  in  the 
admirably  tender  and  softly  breathing  chorus,  **  His  yoke  is  easy,  his  burden  is 
light :" 


and,  like  a  true  master,  he  hits  upon  the  right  expression.  The  suspension  preserves 
the  tender  and  contemplative  strain  from  becoming  effeminate,  and  awakens  the 
feeling  of  sorrow ;  for,  afler  this  chorus,  the  theme  is — suffering  and  death. 

In  the  above  case,  the  irregular  suspension  appeared  justified,  because  it  ac- 
corded with  the  deep  meaning  of  the  composition.  In  a  different  manner,  and  for  a 
different  purpose,  has  a  suspension  of  this  kind  been  employed  by  Beethoven,  in  his 
Sonata,  with  violin  accompaniment  (Op.  24).'^  In  the  Scherzo,  pianoforte  and  violin 
are  thus  opposed  to  each  other : 


Violino. 
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It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  harmony,  divested  of  the  rests,  stands  thus  : 


^ 


i 


ri 


The  upper  part  moves  in  octaves  with  the  second,  but  deviates  from  it  in  the 


the  suspension  and  retarded  sound  appear  not  only  simultaneously,  but  in  the  same  octave, 
in  close  contact,  which  ia  quite  at  variance  with  the  advice  given  (p.  223)  in  reference  to 
No.  330. 

Our  advice  was  well-founded,  especially  as  it  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  who  is  unaUe 
at  once  to  perceive  all  the  different  relations  under  which  suspensions  may  make  their 
appearance.  But  Bach  is  alao  perfectly  in  the  right  He  woidd  rather  admit  a  transient  harsh- 
ness, which  lasts  only  the  time  of  a  semiquaver,  than  spoil  the  spirited  course  of  his  bass, 
which  carries  out  the  motive  of  the  preceding  bar. 

*  Publi^ed  by  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Co. ;  as  also  the  other  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Piano  men- 
tioned in  this  work. 
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second  crotchet  of  the  bar,  forming  a  suspension  from  above.  But  this  jocose  con- 
tradiction, which,  on  account  of  the  quickness  of  the  movement  and  the  short 
duration  of  the  sounds,  is  rather  piquant  than  harsh,  constitutes  the  charm  of  the 
movement :  the  violin  affecting  a  reluctance  to  follow  the  piano,  and,  by  its  playful 
resistance  and  imitation,  creating  a  little  playful  confusion. 

In  another  sense,  again,  Beethoven  (m  the  Andante  of  his  grand  Trio  in  B  b  major. 
Op.  97)  suspends  whole  chords,  even  while  the  retarded  sounds  i^pear  in  otha 
parts: 


^^ 


Here,  at  a,  the  sound  e  is  suspended  hyf%  b  by  c,  ^  by  a;  and  all  these  80im<k 
appear  simultaneously  with  the  suspensions ;  at  &,  we  find  a  similar  contradictian ; 
at  c,  the  sound  bh  is  suspended  against  b\\,m  that  we  have  here  both  a  suspension  and 
false  relation.  It  suffices,  however,  without  entering  deeply  into  the  idea  of  the 
composition,  to  be  reminded  of  the  short  duration  of  these  suspensions,  and  the 
evanescent  tone  of  the  pianoforte,  in  order  to  perceive  that  a  really  disagreeable 
collision  of  sounds  need  not  be  feared,  but  that  the  passing  contradiction  merdy 
serves  to  produce  a  more  flowing  fusion  of  the  harmony. 

We  have,  finally,  to  mention  a  mixed  fornix  arising  out  of  the  free  employment  of 
suspensions.     Here 
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we  see  two  illustrations  of  it.  The  sound  g,  in  the  upper  part,  continues  to  the  chord 
a — c — e,  and  the  sound  ^  to  the  chord  c — e — -g.  If  these  sounds  were  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  suspensions,  they  could  only  be  suspensions  from  below  ;  g 
would  have  to  resolve  itself  into  the  a  above,  and  b  into  r.  In  the  above  cases,  the 
resolution  of  g  would  have  been  transposed  into  the  lower  octave,  and  that  of  h 
retarded  by  two  intervening  sounds  of  the  chord.  But  then  these  suspensions  would 
only  appear  to  be  mere  octave  duplications,  drag^ng  behind  another  part : 
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the  suBpending  and  suspended  sounds  appearing  at  the  same  momenf^,  and  thus 
could  not  be  explained  in  the  ordinary  way.     We  feel  ourselves,  however,  reconciled 
to  such  "  lingering  sounds,''  as  they  might  be  termed,  by  observing  that  the  part 
in  which  they  appear,  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  expected  interval  of  the  chord. 
Or  shall  we  consider  such  combinations  of  sounds  as  chords  of  the  seventh. 
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which,  instead  of  regularly  resolving  themselves,  proceed  to  another  chord  of  the 
seventh  ? 


27^ -f — ; 
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This  would  be  a  new,  condensed  form  of  No.  ^y ;  or,  if  one  will  take  it  so,  an 
altered  form  of  No.  ^/y,  in  which  the  lowest  sound,  c,  of  the  second  chord  has  been 
raised  a  semitone,  a — c — (c  J{) — e — g,  proceeding  to  h — h  b — d—f. 

Or  shall  we  consider  the  sound  ^  as  a  pedal  note,  and  the  whole,  as  it  stands 
before  us  in  No.  y^|,  as  a  short  organ  point?  Both  explanations  would  not  apply 
to  the  second  case,  in  No.  ^f^.  We  have,  however,  already  perceived  that  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  detained  in  our  progress  by  anxious  inquiries  into  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  modes  of  explanation  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  we  only  know 
how  to  form  and  properly  apply  such  combinations. 

This  will  suffice  with  respect  to  suspensions  on  their  own  accoimt ;  if  we  consider 
them,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  chords  in  which  they  appear,  we  find  that  all 
tend  to  make  the  single  chords  appear  less  dear  and  defined,  because  they  connect 
and  interweave  them  with  others.  For  this  reason,  they  may  often  serve  to  soften 
the  effect  of  such  relations  as  would,  if  employed  in  their  original  form,  appear  harsh 

*  That  a  composer  may,  however,  be  sometimes  led  to  such  combinations,  appears  from  the 
following  passages  in  Beethoven's  Grand  Overture  to  Leonora  (afterwards,  FidM), 
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The  upper  part  is  performed  by  two  violins  in  octaves ;  the  lower  by  tenor  and  bass,  also  in 
octaves,  where  the  suspending  and  suspended  sounds  continually  appear  together.  That  such 
combinations  do  not  produce  the  same  mild  effect  as  the  more  regular  forms,  is  plain ;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  inconsiderate  purposely  to  imitate  them.  But  that  the  genuine  artist 
neither  adheres  to,  nor  is  afraid  of^  isolated  forms  or  specialities,  but  keeps  the  whole  in  view, 
and,  in  his  undertaking  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  his  entire  work,  ventures  every  thing  that  may 
appear  necessary  or  conducive  to  his  end — this  we  may  again  observe  here,  as  in  a  hundred 
different  places. 
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or  otherwise  unpleasant.     This  observation  brings  us  back  to  the  ill -renowned  se- 
quences of  octaves  and  fifths.    We  will  first  consider  a  few  cases  of 

Consecutive  Fiftha,  softened  hy  means  of  Suspensions. 

Here,  at  a, 
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we  see  an  open  sequence  of  fifths ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  milder  species,  on  account 
of  the  intermixed  seventh  (p.  474),  and  is  still  more  softened,  at  b,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  suspension.     The  following  sequence  of  fifths,  as  written  at  a, 

b 
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would  be  unjustifiable ;  but  if  softened  by  means  of  suspensions,  as  at  6— «nd  thus  it 
is  employed  by  Haydn,  in  his  Symphony  in  D  mi^or* — it  is  unobjectionable,  llie 
same  observation  applies  to  this  passage : 


which  is  also  based  upon  a  sequence  of  fifths.  This  sequence  is  unjustifiable  as  it 
appears  at  b  ;  but  at  a  there  is  an  apparently  new  chord,  introduced  by  means  of 
suspensions  between  the  first  and  last  two  fifths  (^ — b — e  and  e — -^ — c),  while  the 
suspension  of  the  root  of  the  third  chord  strikes  the  ear  so  forcibly  (p.  229),  as 
effectually  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  sequence  of  fifths. 


*  Wo  moot  with  a  similar  passage  in  which  the  consecutiye  fifths  in  the  two  lower  parts 
are  concealed  by  suspensions  from  below,  in  the  interesting  Fugue  in  B  minor,  by  Seb.  BacL 
It  is  this: 


which,  as  will  be  at  once  perceived,  is  based  upon  the  following  succession  of  fifths  (a). 


with  the  suspensions  at  b.      The  farther  contents  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  are  explained  in 
the  chapt^'rs  on  Passing  Notos  and  Auxiliary'  Sounds  (pp.  238  and  246). 
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The  case  is  different  in 

Sequences  of  Octaves  concealed  by  Suspensions, 
Here  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  suspension  increases  the  evil, 
readily  perceive  in  the  following  examples  : 


This  we 


The  octaves,  at  a,  are  open  and  unjustifiable ;  at  b,  they  are  not  avoided  ;  while 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  the  collision  of  the  suspending  and  suspended 
sounds  (c  and  b,  e  and  d).  Nevertheless,  the  following  passages  from  Mozart's 
Fugue  in  C  major 

N.B. 


may  show  us  that  even  an  artist  of  such  tender  feeling  was  not  afiraid  of  a  momen- 
ttiry  harhness,  when  the  consistent  development  of  his  design  required  or  led  to  if^. 
Similar  instances  occur  in  Nos.  ^Yj>  ifz>  ^^^  5^?* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  suspension,  as  well  as  a  passing  note  (p.  243),  may  appear 
in  a  fcUse  relation  against  a  component  sound  of  the  harmony ;  or  rather,  the  latter 
against  the  former.     Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  following  passage 


from  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  7-      But  here  again  the  fidse  relation  is  justified,  be- 
cause it  arises  quite  consistently  from  a  properly  conducted  progression  of  the  parts. 


*  That  Mozart,  in  this  case,  has  been  quite  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  has  not, 
as  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  committed  a  fault  inadvertently,  is  quite  plain,  from  the  consistent 
course  of  the  upper  parts,  which  leads  to  the  consecutive  octaves  and  their  suspension.  Mozart 
rrertainly  would  take  care  to  keep  his  wits  about  him  when  he  had  to  conduct  his  subject  at  the 
same  time  in  augmentation  and  diminution,  as  in  tbi$<  case. 
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Finally,  a  practical  observation  on  the 

Manner  in  which  Suspensiofis  should  be  played. 

SuBpensions  certainly  sound  softer  and  less  strange  to  the  harmony  in  which  they 
appear,  when  they  are  played  legato,  as  has  been  indicated  on  several  occasions ;  this 
is  also  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  both  played  and  sung.  But  we, 
nevertheless,  advise  the  student  of  composition,  when  playing  his  first  exercises  on 
suspensions  upon  the  piano,  not  to  tie  the  suspending  note,  but  to  strike  it  again 
(though  not  too  strongly)  after  it  has  been  prepared  ;  for  tliis  reason,  that  the  tone 
of  the  piano  is  not  sufficiently  continuous  to  give  that  force  to  the  suspension,  when 
tied,  which  would  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  its  effect 

It  is  also  a  very  usefiil  practice,  after  the  suspensions  have  been  played  several 
times,  to  sing  the  suspending  sounds  Qn  this  case  lepato),  while  the  other  intervals 
of  the  chord  are  played  with  rather  more  than  the  usual  force. 
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It  certainly  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  panegyric  on  the  great  importance, 
or  the  charms,  of  melody  as  a  form  of  art,  but  rather  to  assert  and  defend  its  just 
claims  against  the  old  school,  which,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  has  directed  its  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  harmony  and  counterpoint ;  and,  while  bestowing  great 
pains,  especially  upon  the  first  of  these  two  branches  of  composition,  has  most  griev- 
ously neglected  the  doctrine  of  melody.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  value  of 
some  of  its  observations  and  precepts,  or  the  merits  of  some  of  its  theorists  in  respect 
to  this  branch  of  musical  instruction  ;  but  neither  can  this  compensate  us  for,  nor 
make  us  forget,  the  almost  general  neglect.  It  will,  moreover,  be  acknowledged 
that,  in  the  critique  of  discipline  and  its  tenets,  it  is  immaterial  whether  something, 
be  it  more  or  less,  has  been  done — ^but  rather,  whether,  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  its  object,  it  has  either  fully  developed  it  as  an  independent  system,  or,  at  least, 
treated  it  in  connexion  with,  and  as  a  component  part  of,  a  more  extensive  system 
of  art  or  knowledge. 

That  the  theory  of  music,  and  more  especially  a  school  of  composition,  cannot  be 
considered  complete  without  satis&ctory  elucidations  of  melodic  construction, — that  a 
student  who  has  been  neglected  in  this  cannot  be  considered  to  have  finished  his 
study,  is  undeniable  :  it  has  long  been  perceived  and  acknowledged'^.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  have  bitterly  censured  the  neglect  of  melody ;  others  have  endea- 
voured, more  or  less  successfully,  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  opposition  to  these,  and 
without  regard  to  demonstrative  refutation,  some  teachers  still  adhere  to  the  prejudice 
that  melody  cannot  be  taught,  or  that  a  musical  student  does  not  require  such  in- 
structions :  others  express  no  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  think  that,  inasmuch  as 
every  one  may  choose  his  own  task  and  its  limits,  they  are  justified  in  treating  some 
other  branch  of  composition  as  a  separate  and  independent  system. 

The  former  would  soon  be  freed  from  their  timid  doubts,  whether  melody  can 
indeed  be  taught,  if  they  would  only  consider  how  many  much  more  difficult  things 
have  been  taught  successfully  in  the  walks  of  science  and  art ;  or  if  they  would  only 
endeavour  to  learn  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  teaching  in  general.      The  object  of 


*  Compare  '*  die  alte  Musiklehre  im  Streit,"  &c.  (p.  16). 
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all  teaching  is  to  cultivate  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  in  certain  pursuits  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  develop,  since  we  cannot  impart  Acuities,  or,  rather,  to  assist  in  their  develop- 
ment by  showing  their  existence  and  defects,  and  by  pointing  out  the  ways  and  means 
to  expand  and  improve  them.  If  the  melodic  doctrine  could  only  effect  the  single 
object  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  melodies,  this  alone  would  justify  its  existoioe, 
and  pro?e  its  value.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  even  in  its  present  state  of 
dsvdopment,  it  has  effected  much  more. 

If,  moreover,  this  party  refer  to  our  great  predecessors,  Mozart,  Haydn,  &c.  as 
having  accomplished  much  without  the  melodic  principle,   and  that,  consequently,  it 
is  not  indispensable,  it  will  avail  them  little.      Who  will  deny  that  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  of  cultivating  the  gifls  of  nature  ?     Had  those  men,  or  our  contem- 
poraries, rich  in  melody,  Rossini,  Strauss,  Lanner,  Labitsky,  or  others  of  whatever 
name,  received  no  other  instruction  than  in  hearing,  performing,  and  composing 
music,  the  first  condition  of  all  development — -practice — ^passive  in  acquiring,  and 
active  in  producing,  would  in  their  case  have  been  fiilfilled.      And  we  know  that  it 
was  fulfilled  in  all.     Haydn,  who  comm^M^  as  chorister  and  itinerant  musician  ; 
Mozart,  who  had  to  write  minuets  by  the  dozen  for  his  fether — which,  undeniably, 
was  a  melodic,  and  at  the  same  time  methodical  (though  not  the  most  methodical), 
means  of  learning ;  Rossini,  who  went  through  the  professional  routine  of  an  Italian 
maestro  campontare  ;  they,  and  all  that  have,  and  might  be  named  (e,  g.  a  Piccini, 
with  his  150  Operas  ;  a  Pleyel,  who  produced  basketsful  of  compositions)  haye  had 
enormous  practice  in  melody,  whether  private,  or  before  the  eyes  of  l^e  public.     Hie 
question  is — shall  we,  at  a  time  when  every  art  and  science  is  tau^t  in  a  systematic 
manner,  rest  content  to  learn  music,  or  melody,  which  is  the  soul  of  it,  by  mere 
routine,  without  rules,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  accidents  ?   and  that,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  a  public  so  much  advanced  in  music,  and  so  much  more  difficult  than 
formerly  to  satisfy  ?     Or  is  it  not  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  uncertain  mode  of 
learning,  by  raising  our  melodic  element  to  the  dignity  of  a  well-arranged,  consistent, 
and,  so  far  as  is  required  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  complete  system  of  study  ? 

Those  appear  less  censurable,  who,  resting  upon  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  in  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit,  resolve  to  make  harmony  or  counterpoint  their  chief  object 

As  regards  the  latter  doctrine,  it  must  be  evident  at  once  that  its  conditions  are 
essentially  melodic,  and  that  this  principle  is  its  chief  basis  ;  for  its  object,  generally 
expressed,  is  no  other  than  to  compose  one  part  against,  or  in  connexion  with,  an- 
other ;  in  other  words,  one  melody  against  another.  In  it,  all  is  melody,  even  its  very 
material ;  viz.  the  different  parts  which  it  teaches  how  to  connect  and  conduct.  It 
must,  therefore,  presuppose  the  student's  capability  of  forming  melodies,  and,  as  a 
means  for  its  acquirement,  can  only  point  either  to  methodical  exercise  or  the  uncer- 
tain cultivation  by  mere  routine. 

And  the  harmonic  principle  ?  Treated  abstractedly,  this  can  only  furnish  an  enu- 
meration of  the  different  intervals  and  chords.  Even  the  rules  for  the  resolution  of 
chords  touch  upon  the  dominion  of  melody ;  and,  as  regards  passing  notes  and  sus- 
pensions, their  very  existence  is  altogether  inexplicable,  without  the  aid  of  melodies. 
Every  one  will  agree  that  a  passing  note  is  not,  in  its  character,  harmonic,  but  the 
very  opposite  ;  neither  does  a  chord  need  a  suspension,  but  is  rather  op}>o6ed  to  it ; 
for  the  suspension  mixes  the  different  chords,  and  thereby  changes  their  individual 
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character,  which  the  harmony  can  only  restore  by  resolving  or  removing  the  sus- 
pension. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  exceptions  to  the  rules  respecting  suspensions, 
passing  notes,  and  false  relations,  will  show  that  all  are  based  upon,  or  at  least  greatly 
influenced  by,  the  melodic  principle.  Every  where  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  the  harmonic,  independent  of  the  melodic  principle,  and  that 
harmony  without  melody  cannot  constitute  a  work  of  art ;  indeed,  that  there  is  no 
rule  of  harmony  which  is  not  under  its  evident  influence.  We  will  give  a  few  addi- 
tional examples. 

Mozart  conmiences  his  Grand  Sonata  in  C  minor  thus  : 


i 


115^ 


^ 


^^^^^^ 


^m 


^ 


The  first  section  terminates  with  a  half-dose  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant 
(only  a  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  is  employed,  instead  of  the  dominant  triad)  ; 
therefore  the  second  section  ends  with  a  perfect  close  from  the  dominant  (again  re- 
presented by  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh)  to  the  tonic.  But  here  the  soimd 
y,  instead  of  descending,  according  to  the  rule  of  resolution,  to  the  sound  ^b, 
ascends  to  g'^ ;  and  this  deviation  from  the  rule  does  not  take  place  in  a  concealed 
middle  part,  as  we  have  already  permitted  in  No.  116,  but  in  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all  the  parts.  The  reason  is  purely  melodic,  the  second  section  having  to  imitate 
the  melody  of  the  first. 

The  same  master,  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  passages  (firom  the  first  Sonata  for 
two  performers.  Op.  7),  writes  thus : 
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If  we  first  examine  only  the  three  lower  parts  which  proceed  simultaneously,  we 
discover  two  cases  of  &lse  relations  from  the  first  to  the  second  bar — ^viz.  a  d  D  against 


♦  The  sounds  /  and  h  must  be  regarded  as  united,  and  resolving  into  9 — e.  If  the  sound 
/be  considered  as  given  up,  consequently  remaining  umrtBoUstd^  then  the  sound  h  would  again 
proceed  wrongly,  and  in  an  inconceivable  manner,  to  the  distant  g^  instead  of  to  the  adjacent  c. 


b,  and  a  il\)  against  d.     The  ume  caaei  recur  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  bar. 
harmony  L-ontained  in  these  three  parts  is  esaentiaUy  u  here,  at  a  : 


or,  with  3  Blight  modificatiun  of  the  present  upper  part,  ai  at  b,  and,  in  this 
contains  no  false  relation  ;  but  the  progreraion  would  have  been  lame,  and  the 
lody  devoid  of  character,  Mozart,  therefore,  inserted  the  chords  d\) — 3/: — b\ 
eb — -ff — e,  or  rather  introduced  three  simultaneous  suspensions  from  above  (pp. 
224),  and  thus  imparted  animation  to  his  strain,  without  troubling  himself  abot 
tnnMent  contradiction  in  the  harmony. 

But  now  the  upper  part  joins  the  others,  and,  blether  with  them,  form 
chord  y^--<i — c — eb — j|».  This  chord  should  resolve  itself  into  6  b — rfb— y^ 
the  upper  part  actuaUy  proceeds  to  do.  Instead  of  the  expected  chord,  howere 
find  the  second  part  opposing  itself  to  the  first  with  a  sharply  contraating  a  b, 
which  follow!  the  chord  ab — c — eb,  a  chord  which,  considere  dharmonically,  is 
gether  inexphcable,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  melodical  conustency,  was  una 
able,  and  therefore  justifiable  and  proper. 

Our  last  illustration  is  furnished  by  Beethoven,  in  his  divinely  beautiiu]  Si 
"  Let  adieux,  l'ab»atce,  et  U  retour,"  the  first  movement  of  which  draniatj 
represents,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  visibly,  in  s  duet  of  intense  feding, 


the  "  Fare  thee  veil '."  of  the  parting  friends.      As  in  reality  the  trembling  ^ 
would  mingle  together,  so  it  appears  in  Beethoven's  representation : 


To  the  abstract  harmonist,  the  mii^Iing  of  the  chords,  from  bar  4  to  bar  7,  i 
appear  incomprehensible ;  in  fact,  a  senseless  confiision  of  harmonies.  Indeed 
see  here,  not,  perhaps,  the  transgression  of  a  apedal  rule,  as  a  suspenuon  wrongly 
troduced,  or  a  resolution  neglected,  but  the  frmdamental  principle  of  all  harmoi 
altogether  laid  aside,  as  two  chords  are  here  connected,  which,  instead  of  ^ret 
actually  contradict  each  other.  But  the  higher  justification  of  this  contradictit 
found  in  the  melody,  in  the  song  of  the  inspired  composer  ;  the  melody  of  each  j 
and  its  unrestrained  course,  is  as  true,  and  tiierefore  as  beautifiil,  an  idea  as  ever 
conceived. 

The  less  such  conceptions  of  genius  are  "imitated"  or  employed  "  for  prai 
purposes,"  so  much  the  more  instructive  will  they  prove  lo  the  candid  obsen-er. 
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As,  in  this  section,  we  are  about  to  raise  the  accompanying  parts  to  the  character 
of  real  melodies,  it  accords  well  with  the  continual  development  of  the  School  to  enter 
upon  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the 

Singable  Character  of  the  Parts. 

By  this  expression  is  signified,  in  the  first  place,  the  compass  and  arrangement 
of  the  parts  which  render  them  practicable  and  easy  to  the  human  voice.  We  also 
further  understand  by  it  the  general  comprehensibility  and  consequent  practicability 
of  the  parts,  whether  to  be  performed  vocally  or  instrumentally. 

Now,  it  is  dear  that  the  comprehensibility  and  practicability  of  a  part  consists 
of  various  grades,  and  that  it  cannot  be  absolutely  decided  what  grade  of  compre- 
hensibility can  be  insured.  It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  that  we  arrive  at  a 
definitive  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  comprehensibility  of  a  part. 

It  may  depend  either  upon  material  or  mental  considerations. 

A  material  ground  of  incomprehensibility,  and  consequently  impracticability  (un- 
singableness),  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  consists  only  in  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  the  execution  of  the  part  by  a  voice  or  instrument.  Thus,  certain  sounds 
may  be  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  voice,  and  some  sounds  unattainable  upon  cer- 
tain instruments ;  and  some  combinations  of  sounds  either  very  difficult  or  imprac- 
ticable. These  considerations  cannot,  however,  be  entered  into  here,  but  will  be 
discussed  in  the  doctrine  of  vocal  and  instrumental  composition.  In  general,  we 
need  only  observe  that  great  ascending  skips  beyond  an  octave  are  difficult  to 
execute. 

The  mental  consideration  of  these  subjects  rests  upon  the  perspicuity  and  the 
rationality  of  the  tonal  relations.  Relations  of  sound  are  comprehensible  and  prac- 
ticable to  us  so  soon  as  we  understand  them,  and  so  much  the  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  clearness  and  certainty  with  which  we  recognize  them. 

Hence,  of  all  relations  of  sounds,  those  of  the  mi^or  scale  and  tlie  first  chords 
are  most  intelligible,  while  the  minor  scale  with  its  augmented  second,  forced  upon 
us  by  sheer  necessity,  is  much  less  so.  And  thus  we  perceive  that  the  latest  tonal 
developments,  the  mere  artificial  forms,  must  be  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  the  first  and  more  natural  ones ;  for  their  intelligibility  rests  upon  circum- 
stances more  complicated. 

On  this  account,  the  progression  of  a  part  is  most  comprehensive  and  singable 
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when  it  Mows  the  order  of  the  scale,  in  lucceasiona  of  thirds,  from  one  inter 
chord  to  the  next,  or  from  one  chord  Ia  the  nearest  interval  of  another  cltwe 
nected  diord.  A  part  also  proceeds  with  greater  fecility  from  and  to  chore 
nected  with  the  same  key,  than  to  chords  connected  with  other  keys ;  aiui 
latter  case  again,  the  progression  into  closely  related  keys  is  more  readily  undi 
and  therefore  more  easily  performed  than  when  the  keys  are  distant.  Frovu 
see  that  we  have  only  to  observe  the  previous  rules  for  harmony  and  the  tre 
of  the  parts,  to  write  correctly  and  melodiously. 

A  partial  and  narrow  conception  of  singabKneu  has,  however,  ahaclded 
themy.  This  theory  would  have  it,  that  none  but  the  most  connected  and  sin] 
lotions  of  sound  should  be  considered  as  singable ;  all  more  distant  or  com] 
relations  were  forbidden,  at  least  to  the  principal  part,  especially  in  vocal  compt 
this  prohibition  was  evidently  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters, 
GonstanUy  the  case  with  the  old  rules  and  restrictions.  It  will  be  perceivi 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  school  only  looked  at  the  rxlemai  appeoranee  ;  it  tef 
upon  the  malfrial  eondilion  of  the  subject,  and  altogether  left  out  of  conaid 
the  mmninff,  or  the  various  effects  to  be  derived  from  the  different  relat 
sound.  It  did  not  observe  that  one  and  the  same  progression  will  appear  i 
and  convenient,  both  for  voices  and  instruments,  when  we  are  able  to  unde 
how  and  wherefore  it  is  employed ;  but  strange  and  difficult,  when  ne  do  noi 
prehend  its  origin  and  purpose.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  old  school  deni 
especially  all  diminished  and  augmented  intervab,  as  inconvenient,  and  thi 
inadmismble.  But  how,  when  these  intervals  appeared  under  circumatancea 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  their  meaning,  and  the  execution  presented  no  dif 
whatever,  as  here. 


the  augmented  fourth,  fifth  and  second,  and  the  diminished  fifth? — Wliy,  only 
then,  the  rule  was  as  inapplicable,  as  any  other  based  upon  external  and  acdi 
appearances  con  ever  be  to  the  genius  of  art. 

We  therefore  require  no  other  nUe  than  that  of  common  sense  to  guide 
this  matter.  The  whole  tonal  development,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  is 
upon  rational  principles,  as  will  be  all  future  developments ;  if,  in  out  composi 
we  act  upon  the  same  principles,  our  course  will  be  successful,  and  event) 
like  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  all  great  masters,  we  may  venture  upon  the  b 
combinations  without  the  fear  of  writing  any  thing  that  is  unintelligible  or  im 
ticahle. 

It  is  tnie,  that  every  thing  is  not  equally  intelligible  to  all ;  who  cotdd  oay 
low  we  must  descend,  or  how  nmch  must  be  sacrificed,  in  providing  for  every 
viduni  what  he  may  W  able  to  understand  and  relish  ?  But  (his  conBiderBti< 
desiri'.  lies  beyond  the  sjiherc  iflhe  artist. 
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The  treatment  of  the  chorale  is  the  most  important  task  in  the  first  course  of 
the  School  of  Composition  ;  and  he  alone  is  fully  prepared  for  the  tasks  contained  in 
the  second  course,  who  has  not  only  fully  comprehended,  but  also  practically 
mastered  it,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  its  branches  ;  he,  alone,  can  hope  to 
see  the  promise  fulfilled,  '^  that  (p.  G)  none  of  the  subsequent  forms,  not  even  those 
which  are  considered  the  most  difficult  (e.  g,  fugue  and  canon),  present  greater 
difficulties  than  any  previous  one.'*  Experience  has  proved,  in  the  case  of  many 
successive  pupils  of  the  author,  that  every  one,  without  exception,  who  had  perfectly 
mastered  the  first  course  (the  contents  of  this  volume),  was  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  second  course  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  advanced  steadily 
towards  the  third  course — ^Vocal  and  Instrumental  Composition. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  students  who  had 
neglected  the  first  course,  or,  afler  an  insufficient  instruction  obtained  elsewWe, 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  second  course,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  exertion,  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rest.  He  who  has  any  idea  of  a  systematic  development, 
might  predict  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  we  should  like  to  see  that  student  of 
mathematics  who  could  prove  the  so-called  Pythagorean  proposition,  without  being 
able  to  prove  the  preceding  propositions  respecting  the  congruity  of  triangles,  &c.  &c. 
But  the  doctrine  of  composition  has  unfortunately  been  hitherto  treated  so  imperfectly 
and  unsystematically,  that  many  students  never  anticipate  firom  it  more  than  an  un- 
connected mass  of  information  on  various  subjects,  which  may  be  acquired  to  any 
extent,  and  in  any  order,  at  pleasure. 

It  is  evident  that  we  require  of  the  student  more  than  that  dry  and  mechanical 
mode  of  harmonizing  chorales  which  is  practised  and  taught  by  so  many  organists, 
and  which  may  indeed  suffice  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  congregational  singing.  For 
this,  in  itself  very  important  and  honorable  purpose,  but  which,  to  the  artist,  can  only 
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be  an  external  object  of  importance,  nothing  is  required  but  a  well -arranged  mo- 
dulation, and  a  simple  harmony  to  support  the  singing.  If  the  ccmgregation  be 
much  in  want  of  help,  it  will  even  be  better  to  give  an  accompaniment  rather  too 
simple  than  too  elaborate,  provided  it  do  not  fall  into  utter  triviality. 

The  task  of  the  composer  is,  however,  totally  different ;  and  let  us  observe,  in 
passing,  how  much  more  numerous  would  good  organists  be,  if  those  who  prepare 
themselves  for  such  situations  directed  their  first  attention  to  the  artistic  treatment  of 
the  chorale,  and  only  afterwards  sought  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  special 
wants  of  their  congregations.  The  composer  takes  up  the  harmonization  of  a  chorale, 
without  reference  to  any  external  consideration,  as  a  purely  artistic  exercise  ;  he  decides 
upon  the  modulation,  harmonies,  progression  of  the  parts,  &c.  according  to  the 
general  form  of  the  chorale  and  the  character  and  contents  of  the  song  ;  his  highest 
aim  is  to  develop  each  of  the  parts  in  as  melodic  and  characteristic  a  manner  as  the 
special  theme  he  has  chosen  admits  of,  without  regard  to  whether  such  a  treatment 
is  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  this  or  that  purpose  in  divine  worship.  To  lead  to  such 
results  is  the  object  of  our  system,  and  it  is  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  which 
we  have  pronounced  to  be  the  condition  upon  which  higher  progress  depends. 

To  impress  these  principles  more  firmly  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  we  direct 
his  earnest  attention  to  the  harmonized  chorales  in  the  Musical  Appendix  XX. 
The  first  of  these  chorales  is  taken  from  the  "  SchcUz  dea  evanglischen  Kirchen- 
gesangea,  aus  den  Quellen  des  16  und  17  jaJirkunderta gesch'opft  und  zum  heutigen 
G^aucht  eingerichtet  von  G.  Freiherm  von  Tucker,"^  *  Let  him  who  is  still 
unacqufunted  with  the  old  tunes  compare  the  powerful  rhythm,  especially  of  this 
chorale,  with  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  our  modem  choral  melodies. 

All  chorales  given  in  this  Appendix  are  intended  to  serve,  both  as  illustrations 
to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  to  supply  material  for  farther 
study.  Let  the  learner  first  play  and  sing  them  over,  noticing  whatever  strikes  him 
as  either  particularly  excellent  and  pleasing,  or  unsatisfactory  and  displeasing.  Let 
him  then  try  to  find  out  the  causes  of  his  gratification  or  dissatisfaction.  Finally,  he 
should  examine  the  general  plan  of  the  modulation,  see  how  it  is  carried  out  in  its 
details,  attend  to  the  course  of  the  parts,  and  ascertain  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  harmonization  of  each  composer.  In  these  examinations,  which  may,  and  should 
be  extended  to  other  chorales  by  the  same  and  various  masters,  the  student  should 
pursue  his  course  quite  independently,  and  witliout  being  overawed  by  the  celebrity 
of  the  name ;  for,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  masters  of  his  art,  his  own  earnest 
investigation  and  his  own  understanding  must,  afler  all,  remain  to  him  the  highest 
masters.  On  the  other  hand,  let  him  scrupulously  abstain,  even  if  his  conviction  be 
ever  so  strong,  from  altering  the  least  thing  in  any  of  their  compositions.  The  work 
of  another,  although  not  pleasing,  or  entirely  so,  to  us,  has  at  all  events  the  right  to 
be  lefl  unaltered ;  moreover,  we  can  only  learn,  and  become  useful  as  artists,  by 
producing  works,  however  insignificant,  which  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  have 
a  cliaracter  of  their  own,  and  not  by  patching  up  of  the  works  of  others. 

The  first  two  chorales  may  be  considered  as  examples  of  the  ordinary   church 


♦  *'  Treasury  of  the  cvungt^lical  churrh  song,  coUectod  from  tlie  sources  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  .irnuip;ed  for  prt'sent  use  by  0.  Huron  von  Tueher." 
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style  of  choral  harmonization ;  so  may  also  the  third,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
several  strange  progressions  of  the  harmony.  If  we  meet  with  such  progressions  in 
the  chorales  harmonized  by  Fasch  more  frequently  than  we  should  be  able,  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  ^justify,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  Fasch, 
in  all  his  compositions,  appeared  desirous  of  providing  the  members  of  his  singing 
academy  with  materials  for  practice.  Even  should  this  be  considered  as  a  deviation 
from  the  strict  path  of  the  composer,  whose  only  object  should  be  to  represent  his 
ideas  in  the  most  proper  form,  without  having  a  secondary  aim  in  view,  still  no 
one  will,  for  this  reason,  find  fault  with  the  founder  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  the 
indirect  originator  of  all  other  singing  academies.  The  student,  however,  will  re- 
member this  circumstance  when  analysing  one  of  his  chorales. 

We  should  be  doing  wrong,  were  we  to  dismiss  this  most  important  subject 
without  saying  a  last  word  on  the  chorales  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  is,  and  will  for 
ever  remain,  the  master  and  highest  pattern  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  chorale. 
Rrst,  the  following  observation  : 

During  the  last  forty  or  fifly  years,  several  hundreds  of  Baches  chorales  have,  at 
different  times,  been  collected  and  published.''*'  But  these  chorales  (or  at  least  the 
greatest  portion  of  them)  have  been  taken  from  the  different  Kirchenmusiken 
(Church  compositions)  of  the  master,  and  were  never  intended  by  him  as  separate 
and  independent  compositions.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  they  cannot  be  justiy 
viewed  and  criticised  as  independent  works  of  art ;  but  that  the  composition  to  which 
they  originally  belonged,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  there  inserted,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  as  to  their  merits 
as  samples  of  chond  harmonization.  Thus  we  oflen  find,  not  only  that  the  origmal 
time  of  the  melody  has  been  changed,  as  two-four  or  common  into  triple  time,  but 
also  that  the  canto  fermo  has  been  so  altered  as,  in  its  proper  place  in  a  greater  work 
of  art,  is  quite  allowable :  this  alteration  is  generally  deeply  conceived,  and  oflen  most 
wonderfully  effective,  but  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  free  and  typical  treatment  of 
the  chorale.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  key  is  oflen  changed  by  Bach,  and  the 
parts  develop  themselves  in  so  rich  or  peculiar  a  manner  as  could  only  be  justi- 
fiable in  a  chorale  forming  a  component  part  of  a  greater  composition ;  and,  as  such, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  pervading  idea,  or  a  special  design.  Bach*s  chorales, 
therefore,  can  only  be  rightiy  understood  when  considered  in  their  own  sphere,  and 
relatively  to  the  piece  in  which  they  were  introduced  by  the  master  f . 

Here  we  will  first  examine  a  chorale  from  the  "  Passion- Mv^icy  In  this 
nuirvellous  work,  which  every  musician  ought  to  possess,  the  chorales  J  occupy  a 
peculiar  position.  The  work  consists  of  two  distinct  portions.  In  the  cine,  the 
history  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  our  Lord  is  related  in  epi-dramatic  form  by 
the  representations  of  Matthew  and  the  other  different  persons  introduced  by  the 
evangelist.     This  is  the  historical  portion  of  the  work. 

♦  The  attention  of  the  English  reader  is  directed  to  the  small  but  choice  collection  by 
J.  Warren,  published  by  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Co.,  London ;  as  also  to  another  collection  imported 
by  the  same  publishers. 

t  Of  published  editions,  we  have :  "  Lie  Mathaisehe  Passion  und  seeks  Xirchenlieder  ; 
die  Kirehenmusik  :  Emfeste  Burg  ;"  and  different  coUections  of  Motetts. 

X  Vide  d.  Berliner  all.  mws.  Zeit.  of  the  year  1829,  No.  8,  &c. 


But  does  not  thia  event,  although  occurring  some  thousand  years  ago,  peryade 
OUT  present  life  ?  Are  we  not  equally  interested  in  it  as  if  we  had  been  eye-irit- 
nesses!  Is  it  not  the  rock  on  which  is  biult  our  whole  religious  existence,  and  sie 
we  not  rooted  in  it  with  heart  and  mind?  Thus  the  l<Hig-past  event  is,  and  will 
always  remain,  an  event  of  the  present ;  it  is  narrated  and  represented  to  ub,  but  ne 
live  in  it  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  second  portion  of  Bach's  work,  in 
which  the  Christian  community  is  represented.  The  music  of  this  part  is  assigDed 
partly  to  one  or  more  solo  singers,  and  partly  to  the  whole  congregation  ;  the  former 
frequently  interrupt  the  narration  with  special  reflections,  or  the  deecriptJMi  of  indi- 
vidual feelings,  in  the  form  of  vrs  and  other  solo  pieces  ;  but  when  a  sentiment  ii 
expressed  in  which  all  are  supposed  to  concur,  then  the  whole  assembled  congre- 
gation joins  in  the  performance,  in  a  chorale.  Ihe  latter  always  takes  place  in  the 
most  effective,  and  sometimes  in  the  most  surprising,  deeply  touching  nunner*,  so 
that  we  often  obtain  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  of  the  chorale  merely  firom 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced.  Bach  every  where  treats  the  chorale  in  its 
^ical  character,  as  a  song  of  the  congregatirai,  but  in  its  most  dignified  form  ;  only, 
now  and  then,  a  sUght  and  ungle,  but  deep-felt,  touch  is  introduced  to  marlc  a 
particularly  important  or  interesting  expression  of  the  words ;  only  in  soft  and 
scarcely  perceptible  shadings  is  an  approach  made  to  the  spedal  Ume  of  feeling 
which  predominates  at  the  place  where  the  chorale  occms.  All  speciahties  are 
confined  to  the  solo  pieces ;  in  the  chorales  they  must  give  way  to  the  much  more 
important  idea  of  a  song  of  a  whole  Christian  community.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
most  interesting  and  instructive  to  examine  every  one  of  these  chorales,  first  in  its 
totality,  and  then  to  watch  the  movements  where  the  composer  has  been  induced  to 
give  a  more  decided  colouring  to  a  particular  passage  or  expression  in  the  song. 

We  take  the  very  first  chorale  in  the  work.  It  occurs  immediately  after  the 
prophetic  declaration  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvi,  2),  that  he  should  be  crudfied. 


•  One  inelfliHo  may  suffice.  Christ  has  said,  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me  ;"  iin<l  the 
dieciplfs  have  askcl,  with  much  eioitcracnl,  "  Loni,  ia  it  I  ? "  All  at  once  the  congregstion, 
aa  if  overcome  by  Iho  feeling  of  its  guiit,  and  identifying  iiscOf  with  the  morderera  of  Jesus, 
slarta  wilh  Ihochornle:  "llis  1 1  I  ought  tn  aulfer, 

And  all  the  pnins  n(  hetl 


In 


il  well.- 
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The  principal  key  is  B  minor ;  the  first  section  terminates  with  a  half-dose ; 
the  second  closes  in  the  relative  major.  Ought  the  first  section  to  have  modulated 
into  the  dominant  ?  This  would  have  been  too  restless  a  beginning,  especially  as, 
three  steps  farther  on,  the  key  must  have  been  again  changed.  Or,  should  Bach 
have  made  a  half-close  in  the  parallel  key  ?  It  would  have  been  too  early,  and 
would  have  anticipated  the  close  of  the  next  section,  which  must  have  terminated 
with  a  feeble  repetition  in  the  same  key,  again  returned  to  B  minor,  or,  in  an 
equally  trite  manner,  must  have  proceeded  to  -  G  major,  only  to  quit  it  again  two 
steps  farther  on. 

The  rest  of  the  modulation  the  student  may  examine  for  himself;  we  only  add 
a  few  special  observations. 

Mark,  first,  the  powerful  manner  in  which  the  subdominant  is  introduced  at  the 

very  beginning !     How  utterly  would  the  characteristic  features  of  the  modulation 
and  text  have  been  destroyed  by  this, 


2 
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or  any  other  attempt  at  a  more  flowing  progression  of  the  parts !  How  deeply 
earnest  is  the  modulation  through  G  major  to  the  subdominant,  in  the  last  section. 
And  how  forcible  the  expression  becomes  by  the  harmony  not  remaining  in  the  key 
of  the  dominant,  but  again  returning  to  the  principal  key,  and  there  ending  with  an 
inverted  chord,  which  remains  unresolved  and  doubtful  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next  phrase.  Even  in  the  last  section,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  elder 
church  composers,  terminates  with  a  close  in  the  major,  the  words  seem  still  to 
dwell  in  our  ears. 

And  now  let  the  student  examine  the  progression  of  each  part,  always  in 
connexion  with  the  text.     Why  has  not  Bach  arranged  the  last  strain  thus : 
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The  position  of  the  |iarts  at  the  commencement  is  here  more  fiivorable,  and  the 
flow  of  the  middle  parts  softer.  But  how  much  more  energetic  is  the  manner  m 
which  Bach  introduces,  and  keeps  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  parts,  the  priDdpal 
sound  of  the  melody ;  how  beautiful  the  emphasb  which  the  alto  lays  upon  the  word 
"  Thou/*  and  how  befltting  for  the  tenor,  which  just  before  predominated,  to  keep 
itself  more  subdued  towards  the  end.  We  observe,  in  passing,  that  Bach  hai  doc 
hesitated  to  let  the  third  of  the  dominant  chord  (p.  97),  lying  open  in  the  tenor, 
descend  to  the  flfth  of  the  tonic  harmony  ;  he  did  so  in  order  to  obtain  a  fiill  diord 
for  his  solemn  close. 

LasUy,  let  the  parts  be  examined  in  their  mutual  relation  and  oo-opeiati^m ;  kt 
it  be  noticed  how  each  muntains  its  characteristic  features,  while  supportn^or 
supported  by  the  others ;  how  fervenUy  all  join  in  the  address,  '*  Beloved  Jesus,*" 
as  if  the  hearts  of  the  whole  congregration  expanded  at  the  sound  of  that  name ;  and 
how  quiet  and  expectant  they  become  at  the  grave  question,  *'  Are  thy  sins  w 
grievous  ?  **  leaving  only  the  melody  to  express  the  growing  anxiety  of  the  inquiren. 
Thus  every  single  step  should  be  noticed  and  considered  by  the  student. 

The  same  chorale  appears  once  more ;  but,  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  time  of 
suffering.  The  infuriated  multitude  has  just  raised  the  cry,  "  Let  him  be  cnidiied,*' 
to  which  the  congregation  rephes,  in  the  deepest  earnestness, 
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Z 
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^^= 


Here  no  ebullition  of  feeling  was  called  for,  and  the  different  parts    therefon 
start  ill  a  most  quiet,  contemplative  manner.    Only,  at  the  touching  idea   of  **  th< 
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good  Shepherd  bleeding  for  his  flock/*  a  spirit  of  greater  animation  manifests  itself 
in  the  more  melodious  flow  of  their  progression.  The  third  section,  which,  in  the 
former  case,  remained  flrmly  in  D  major,  up  to  the  modulation  into  Gy  and  the 
inquiring  close,  here,  at  the  very  outset,  shows  a  desire  to  return  to  B  minor ;  it 
then  proceeds  as  formerly,  and,  in  acc(»xiance  with  the  typical  mode  of  treatment, 
to  G  major  ;  but  it  cannot  close  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  in  the  former  case : 
nor  would  a  close  in  major  agree  with  the  mournfully  solenm  contents  of  the  text ; 
therefore  it  proceeds  in  a  half-close  to  the  subdominant  of  the  principal  key  (JE  minor), 
a  key  which,  in  the  flrst  example,  had  only  been  touched  upon  in  passing. 

The  course  of  the  tenor,  at  the  conmiencement  and  close,  is  very  remarkable ; 
it  might  have  been  conducted  in  a  milder  Hnd  more  convenient  manner,  as  here : 


5 

480 


^:> 


3:^ 


m^ 


^^^^^^^^ 


or  in  many  similar  ways.  But  what  force  is  imparted  to  the  expression  of  won- 
dering gratitude,  "  This  proof  of  love  exceeding,"  by  the  unusual  rise  of  the  parts 
in  Bach*s  arrangement !  How  effective  is  the  descending  progression  of  the  tenor, 
as  if  anxious  to  meet  the  slowly  but  irresistibly  ascending  bass,  until,  at  the  proper 
place,  it  suddenly  gives  way,  and  with  an  impassionate  bound  returns  to  its  former 
position !  How  elegant  is  its  language  at  the  end,  where  it  confesses  itself  to  belong 
also  to  those  that  are  in  bondage. 

This  is  the  first  place  where  the  thinking  and  feeling  student  may  comprehend 
and  feel  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  a  more  general  observation  of  a  characteristic 
feature  in  Baches  mode  of  harmonization. 

Bach  every  where  endeavours  to  assign  the  more  intense  and  impassioned  ex- 
pressions to  the  tenor  part ;  and  he  does  so,  often,  in  an  almost  fantastic  manner. 
This  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  easily  and  deeply  excited 
youth  (p.  312),  which  the  tenor  part  is  intended  to  represent. 

Instances  of  this  have  already  been  noticed  in  No.  ^|q,  and  more  particularly  in 
No.  {|^.  The  same  tendency  shows  itself  in  another  chorale  Q*  Nun  nihen  cUle 
Walder**),  which  also  is  repeatedly  employed  in  the  Passion-music.  The  first  time 
it  occurs  is  afler  the  enquiry  of  the  disciples,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?'*  where  the  con- 
gregation confesses  (note,  p.  502)  itself  to  be  unfaithful  and  deserving  of  punishment. 
This  is  the  last  strain: 


480 


r 

das 


hat    yer  -  die  -  net 

r: 


mei  -  no 


Seel'! 


How  peculiar,  how  impetuous,  Euid  yet  how  full  of  youthM  grace,  here  i^ia,! 
the  course  of  the  tenor !  It  almoet  Temindi  one  of  the  grace  of  ■■rlnri  in  imo] 
of  Rif  hael's  figures  of  young  men,  in  the  Betrothment  of  Maiy. 

The  same  chorale  appears  a  second  time,  after  the  chwui  of  Jewt,  in  asvagdy  ex- 
ulting mockery,  ask,  "Prophecy  who  is  it  that  tmote  thee?"  The  congregatiai 
again  takes  up  the  question  in  its  own  manner : 


Here  every  part  is  replete  with  the  idea  and  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  the 
tenor,  in  particular,  shows  the  most  intense  interest  in  every  word  that  is  sung.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  taat  strain,  where  an  idea,  which  no  wards  can  express,  seiia 
the  hearts  of  the  believers,  calling  forth  a  hundred  other  ideas,  and  still  remainint 
unexhausted,  how  does  the  tenor  there  sing  out  the  words, 
"  Has  never  done  an  evil  deed  !" 
How  does  it  move  about  in  unrestricted  freedom,  with  all  the  daring  of  an  en- 
thusiastic youth  challenging  every  one  to  cuntradjct  his  assertion  ! 

It  is  that  the  understanding  alone  has  never  raised  any  one  to  the  rank  of  ai 
artiit,  even  had  he  possessed  tlie  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  whole  world.  Hi 
whose  heart  is  not  moved  in  its  inmost  recesses,  who  feels  not  in  every  fibre  th< 
beauties  of  a  work  of  art,  who  in  his  very  soul  is  insensible  to  the  pulsations  of  tb 
artist,  and  whose  o\vn  pulse  heals  not  in  sympathy, — to  him  is  unknown   both    thi 
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nature  and  the  object  of  a  work  of  art.      The  key  which  opens  this  gate  is  kept  by 
two  genii, 

LOVE  AND  FAITH. 

He  is  the  true  disciple  whose  soul  widely  expands  to  those  eternal  melodies,  whose 
whole  being  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their  beauties,  who  listens  with  de- 
light to  every  sound,  who  observes  every,  even  the  most  minute  features,  and,  with 
a  loving  heart,  traces  the  course  of  each  single  part.  His  melodies  also  will  be  in- 
spired by  love. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  tenor,  the  bass,  in  accordance  with  its  mature  and 
masculine  character  (p.  812),  is  always  decided  and  decisive.  In  this  respect,  the 
motion  of  the  bass,  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  first  chorale  (Nos.  ^ }jy  and 
jIjj),  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  phrase  (bar  8  of  No.  jl^),  is  very 
remarkable.  It  never  allows  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  any  exubefanoe  d  feelingi ; 
its  office  is  to  preserve  the  typical,  dignified  character  of  the  chorale,  and  it  does  this 
even  where  it  is  under  the  influence  of  some  special  idea,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
No.  jjjj.  But  here,  also,  we  meet  with  an  exception.  The  chorale,  "  OHaupt  voU 
Blut  und  Wumleny"  which  is  introduced  into  the  Passion-music  five  difierent  times, 
appears,  the  last  time,  afler  the  Saviour  has  yielded  up  the  ghost.  The  second  part, 
to  the  words, 

"  When  I  am  most  afflicted, 
When  my  whole  heart  is  sore," 
commences  thus : 


8 

483 


Here  the  bass,  also,  has  lost  all  firmness  and  decision,  moving  up  and  down  in 
timid  and  narrow  steps.  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  it  rallies  again  in  the  next 
strain. 


^ 


ij^ij  jji 


w 


r 


and  maintains  its  firm  typical  character  up  to  the  solemn  plagal  close. 

0  that  I  might  succeed,  by  these  few  written  indications,  in  warming  the  heart  of 
many  a  disciple !  Here  our  attention  has  been  directed  only  to  the  highest  forms  of 
choral  harmonization  ;  for  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
models  which  opens,  purifies,  and  elevates  his  mind.  But  when  he  has  perceived  and 
felt  the  excellence  of  such  master-pieces  as  we  have  been  considering,  he  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  with  us : 


Ttmt  |N.'rfLvti<in  in  any  branch  of  art,  even  in  the  treatment  t>f  a  nit 
chorale,  cannot  be  obt^ned  by  a  snatch  or  random  grasp,  &z  lev 
imitation,  or  mere  natural  talent ;  but  that  we  can  only  anire  at  it 
deep  and  long  reflectiixi,  minute  and  earnest  obeervatiui,  and  aided 
unceasing  application. 

Thus  may  the  student  search  for  and  admire  the  traces  of  artutic  peifectitm 
those  chorales  of  Bach  \  but,  ha\'ing  done  so,. let  him  return  to  its  typical  treatm 
and  for  the  present  make  it  his  sole  um  to  excel  in  this.  By  this  means  only  can 
arrive  at  that  perfection  which  may  henceforth  irradiate  his  path  as  the  goal  i 
reward  of  his  exertion. 

In  order  to  lead  him  back  lo  this  point  of  new,  we  direct  his  attentJon  to 
three  chorales  in  the  Muucal  Appendix  XXVII,  which  have  been  taken  Snxa  a  < 
lection  of  such  peculiar  pretensicma  as  to  demand  a  short  notice.  The  coUectian 
question  bean  this  title. 

Twelve  of  Seb.  Bach's  Chorales,  reharmonixed  by  Vogler,  analysed  by 
M.  T.  Weber*. 

It  appears,  from  the  preface,  that  Weber  had  brought  out  or  supported  the  pi 
tication  of  this  little  work  before  his  arrival  at  maturi^  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
may  have  been  induced,  not  only  by  his  own  convictions,  but  also  by  a  facing 
respect  for  his  master,  whose  merits  he  thinks  have  been  "  maliciously  denied." 

To  Vogler  he  attributes  "  more  liberal  principles,"  which  "  allow  a  much  gra 
varie^  in  the  field  of  harmony,"  and  "  a  purely  systematic  and  pluloeophic"  m 
of  proceeding.  It  is  also  pl^  that  he  looks  upon  his  master  as  the  "  greater  h 
monist"  of  the  two ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  these  twelve  re-hannoniEations 
intended  to  prove  this  superiority.  At  all  events,  he  is  right,  when  he  prtsnises  tl 
the  comparison  of  the  works  of  these  two  men  will  lead  to  interesting  results  t 
advance  the  study  of  harmony ;  it  is  this  reason  which  also  induces  us  to  enter  ui 
the  subject ;  and  we  are  the  more  glad  to  do  so  as  it  fiicililatea  the  obligation  inv(4' 
upon  us  of  considering  the  works  of  Bach  for  once,  not  from  the  highest  point 
>iew,  but  in  their  mere  technical  and  tj-jiical  character. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  and  fourth  choralcB  of  Verier  (of  wb 
the  tatter  seems  to  be  particularly  admired  by  Weber),  and  the  first  of  Bach, 
few  remarks  will  sutKce. 

F^rst,  generally : 

Weber's  intention  is  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  t 
compoaers  as  harmonifU.  Here  it  must  appear  a  strange  idea  to  him  who  is  ; 
quainted  with  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  harmonic  skill  of  this  master  should 
judged  by  a  few  or  even  all  his  chorales,  that  is  to  say,  by  one  ot  the  most  sim 
forms  of  harmonization.  It  has  always  been  remote  from  Bach's  idea  to  thinti 
introducing  a  richly  developed  harmony  in  the  accompaniment  of  a  chorale,  or 
treat  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  wliich  is  suitable  to  its  character  and  purpoe 
If  B-e  desire  to  become  acqumnted  with  this  master  in  all  the  glory  of  his  harmo 


•  Z»-ulf  Choral,'  vou  Sch.  Bach.  «<» 
Ui'i  Pl'Iits,  ill  Iitiiuig. 

t  Sir  thi-  Biom-ai-liv  i.f  W.h.  Biiih.  i 
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we  must  take  up  huHHigh  Mass  (in  B  minor),  or  his  Motettos  in  eight  parts,  or  any 
of  his  similar  works.  But  the  idea  generally  connected  with  the  term  harmonist,  is 
such  as  would  cause  an  injustice  to  Bach,  if  applied  to  him  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  when  we  speak  of  harmony,  we  generally  think  of  those  systems  and 
collections  of  chords  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  formed  the  staple  article 
of  our  treatises  on  harmony,  thorough  bass  and  composition.  Bach,  however,  knows 
nothing  of  such  dead  heaps  of  chords ;  to  him  harmony  is  a  combination  of  living 
voices  (p.  227),  and  chords  are  mere  spaces  (p.  228),  in  which  the  parts  meet 
together.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  was,  that  Bach  did  not  trpuble 
himself  about  a  transient  false  relation,  caused  by  a  mere  passing  note  (as  between 
the  sound  b  in  the  tenor  and  c  in  the  bass,  which  occurs,  bar  8,  and  is  censured  by 
Weber),  provided  the  parts  proceeded  properly  in  other  respects ;  he  had  felt  and 
perceived  that  the  living  sounds  which  animate  the  parts  are  of  a  melodic  nature, 
and  that  it  is  this  melodic  progression  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  hearer ; 
indeed,  that  the  air  of  the  most  insignificant  song,  or  even  the  invention  of  the  most 
trivial  melodist^,  speaks  more  to  the  heart  than  all  the  examples  and  elaborate  con- 
trivances of  thorough  bass. 

It  must,  secondly,  be  esteemed  a  strange  notion  of  Vogler,  to  reharmonize  or 
remodel  Bach*s  chorales,  even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  that  he,  less  than  any 
one,  was  called  upon  to  improvef  the  works  of  Bach.  For  what  could  be  the  object 
of  this  reharmonization  ?  To  show  how  chorales  might  be  harmonized  better  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the  chorale,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  choral  accompaniment?  But  have  we  not  abready  seen  (p.  501)  that 
Bach  had  quite  a  different  object  in  view  ?  None  of  these  chorales  were  intended  as 
separate  works  of  art ;  but  they  formed  part  of  certain  larger  compositions,  and 
therefore  not  only  had  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  whole  idea  of  the  work 
in  which  they  were  embodied,  but  must  also  be  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  that  particular  part  in  which  they  appeared.  A  true  criticism  and  improvement, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  shown  how  these  chorales  might  have  been  harmonized 
better,  for  their  special  purpose  in  the  special  compositions  wherein  they  appear. 
In  this  respect,  Vogler *8  undertaking  is,  in  &ct,  as  inconsiderate  as  it  is  imwarranted ; 
and  one  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  what  W.  A.  Mozart -is  reported  (in  Nissen*8 
Biography)  to  have  said  of  him^. 


*  How  purely  melodical  is  ho  in  his  pretty  dances  and  plays,  how  vaudeville-like  in  his 
peasant-cantata  (Baucmkantate),  and  the  potpourri-like  overture  to  it !  And  how  melodic  in 
every  part  of  his  fug^ues ! 

t  This  seems  at  least  to  bo  indicated  by  his  motto  upon  the  title-page :  Jiecentere  errones 
minimmn ;  maximum  eat  emendare  opusy  perjicere  ineeptum ; — which  is  not  even  true.  The  right 
and  proper  thing  is  to  respect,  and  leave  the  works  of  others  alone,  and  to  embody  our  own 
ideas  in  our  own  works. 

X  The  author,  perhaps,  alludes  to  the  letter  which  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  from  Mann- 
heim (13  Nov.  1777),  and  in  which  ho  compliments  Vogler  in  the  following  terms :  "  He 
(Vogler)  is  a  fool  who  fancies  that  there  is  nothing  hotter  or  more  perfect  than  he.  The  whole 
orchestra,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  dislike  him.  His  book  is  more  calculated  to  teach 
arithmetic  than  composition.  He  says  he  can  make  a  composer  in  three  months,  and  a  singer 
in  six  ;  hut  no  person  has  seen  him  do  it  yet.  He  despises  the  greatest  masters ;  even  of  Bach 
he  has  spoken  with  contempt  in  my  hearing." 
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So  fJEur,  generally.  We  now  quit  Baches  view  of  the  case,And  consider  his  and 
Vogler's  work  merely  upon  general  principles,  as  patterns  of  choral  hamionizatioQ. 
We  must  even  leave  out  of  consideration  the  contents  of  the  text,  as  we  do  not  know 
to  what  words  Bach  has  set  his  chond,  and  because  it  is  more  favourable  for  Vogler 
to  leave  the  text  out  (jf  the  question. 

Here,  now,  the  treatment  of  the  second  of  Vogler 's  chorales  must  strike  every  ooe 
as  most  slippery y  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  dignity  of  the  choral.      Weber  calk 
this   accompaniment   "a  masterpiece,  whose  excellent  and  noble    carrriage  must 
enchant  every  one,**  and  finds  **  the  analogous  progression  of  the  tenor  and  bass  ex- 
tremely charming."     Now,  even  if  we  agreed  with  this  over-estimation,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  Vogler*s  invention  with  the  simplicity  and   dignity  of  the 
chorale ;  it  certainly  is  an  idea,  but  (as  observed  by  Mozart)  at  the  wrong  place. 
The  predominance  of  the  rhythmic  motion  in  the  accompaniment  also,  deprives  the 
different  parts  of  their  independence  of  character ;  and  when,  in  order  to  amend  this, 
now  one,  and  now  another  of  the  parts  is  made  to  rest,  we  must  again  express  our 
opinion  that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  typical  character  of  the  chorale,  as  t 
simple  congregational  song,  e8})ecially  in  an  accompaniment  intended  for  a  pattern. 
To  this  unsuitable  form  are  also  to  be  attributed  so  many  progressions,  which,  for  a 
chorale,  must  be  considered  as  too  difficult;  viz.  the  progression  of  the  bass  from 
^  tt  to  J.  (which  would  sound  better  in  a  neat  quartet)  at  the  commencement,  and 
from  bar  5  to  bar  6 ;  as  also  the  trivial  character  of  the  tenor  in  bar  3,  and  oth& 
objectionable  things. 

Weber  lays  great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that  Bach  simply  repeats  the  first 
part  of  his  chorales,  whilst  Vogler  has  given  a  new  harmony  to  every  repetition.  Tht 
student  who  has  arrived  with  us  at  this  point,  and  worked  through  the  sixth  sectioD 
of  this  division,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  additional  weight  it  lays  in  the 
scale  of  a  niiuter  of  his  art,  that  he  has  harmonized  a  portion  of  a  chorale  not  once, 
but — ^twice !  !  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  such  a  second  accompaniment  is  con- 
trary to  the  typical  character  of  the  chorale,  as  a  plain  lyrical  composition  and  con- 
gregational song.  The  second  harmonization,  if  it  be  not  a  cheap  exhibition  of  har- 
monic skill,  can  only  have  for  its  object  a  more  impropriate  accompaniment  to  certain 
verses  which  are  to  be  sung  to  the  repeated  portion  of  the  melody.  The  orgaAst 
when  he  has  to  accompany  special  songs,  the  contents  of  which  vary  in  difiercnt 
verses  or  stanzas,  may  and  must  do  so ;  but  there  can  be  but  one  typical  form  of 
choral  harmonization,  and  in  this  no  alterations  for  special  purposes  (which,  more- 
over, might  not  be  suitable  for  other  stanzas)  can  be  admitted.  Bach,  of  all  masters 
the  most  industrious  and  careful,  so  far  as  regards  the  numbers  and  finish  of  hii 
works,  has  never  made  use  of  such  insignificant  auxiliary  means ;  to  him,  the  typical 
character  of  every  chorale  is  so  firmly  established,  that  he  prefers  employing  the 
same  forms  of  accompaniment  on  quite  different  occasions  (vicle  Nob.  602,  609,  and 
the  last  strain  but  one  in  Nos.  ^J^  and  7}^),  if  the  contents  of  the  text  or  other  con- 
siderations do  not  imperatively  demand  an  alteration. 

Let  us  now  compare  Vogler's  and  Bach's  plan  of  modulation  in  the  first  th(a^ 
(Appendix  XXVII),  in  order  to  see  what  Vogler  has  gained  by  harmonizinfr  the 
first  part  twice.  Vogler  changes  the  convenient  and  dignified  half-close  of  Badi  at 
the  end  of  the  first  strain,  into  a  forced   (we  might  say,  at  the  risk  of  not  beinf 
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generally  understood,  musty)  close  in  the  dominant  key.  He  has  the  least  reason  for 
doing  so,  as  he  immediately  afler  (again  without  cause)  touches  upon,  and  in  the 
next  strain  actually  modulates  into,  the  key  of  the  sub-dominant,  in  order  thence  to 
return  through  the  relative  minor  (A  minor)  to  the  principal  key.  He  now  modu- 
lates (from  the  commencement  of  the  third  strain)  through  the  sub-dominant  (C 
mi^or),  principal  key,  parallel  {E  minor),  and  D  minor,  into  the  parallel  of  the  sub- 
dominant  (A  minor) ;  this  distant  and  gloomy  key  he  retains  as  long  as  possible, 
and  then  returns  through  D  major  to  the  principal  key.  This  is  the  gain  of  a  double 
harmonization.  All  the  while  Bach  has  kept  to  his  first  key,  both  in  the  half  and 
whole  close,  in  plagal  mildness  and  devout  serenity.  And  in  this  key  he  continues 
to  the  end,  only  once  descending  to  a  deeper  and  still  more  quiet  peace  in  the  sub- 
dominant.  Vogler,  on  the  contrary,  runs  once  more  through  the  dominant,  and  the 
parallel  of  the  principal  key  and  sub-dominant,  closing  the  next  three  strains  in  the 
dominant,  subdominant,  and  parallel  of  the  subdominant,  and  returning  again  to  the 
subdominant  before  he  arrives  at  the  final  close.  Thus  the  harmony  of  this  quiet 
and  simple  melody  is  burdened  with  the  following  modulations  (not  reckoning  the 
transition  within  the  strains):  from  G  major  {G  Hypo- Ionian)  to 

D  major,  G  major,  A  minor,  G  major,  D  major,  C  major,  A  minor,  and 
through  C  major  back  to  O  major. 

Now  let  the  student  compare  this  restless  hurrying  frt)m  key  to  key  with  the  deep 
Christian  peace  that  reigns  in  Bach's  song.  Whence  this  difference  ? — Because  Bach 
sung  with  a  true  and  pious  heart,  whilst  Vogler  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  dis- 
play his  harmonic  skill  or  superiority.  Under  such  circumstances,  even  the  less 
gifled  would  have  come  out  triumphantly — how  much  more  so  the  superior  master ! 

The  same  spirit  of  calm  serenity  reigns  in  every  part,  in  Bach's  harmonization. 
We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  know  the  work  to  which  the  chorale  originally 
belonged ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  intended  for  the  close  of  one  of 
those  compositions  in  which  a  mingled  feeUng  of  cheerfulness  and  pious  longing  pre- 
vails towards  the  end,  although  they  frequently  commence  in  quite  a  different  tone 
of  feeling.  For  this  supposition  at  least  agrees  with  the  quiet  and  easy  progression 
of  all  the  parts,  even  the  tenor,  but  especially  the  calm  dignity  of  the  bass,  which 
continually  reascends  in  measured  steps,  and  whose  Ungering  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fiflh,  sixth,  and  last  strains,  indicates  a  constantly  returning  desire  for  the  final 
close.  In  Vogler's,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  display  a  restlessness  and  indecision 
which  shew,  but  too  oflen,  that  they  did  not  proceed  freely  from  a  singer's  breast,  but 
were  bent  and  twisted  to  fit  the  chords.  What  hurry  at  the  commencement,  and 
then  what  quietness  without  internal  cause ! — ^and  this  uncalled-for  change  is  re- 
peated imtil  at  last  the  bass  ceases  its  song  altogether. 

In  order,  finally,  to  show  this  difference  of  character  in  a  special  case,  we  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  strain.  Bach  resolves  the  domi- 
nant chord  of  the  subdominant  key  (C  major),  so  that  the  third  in  the  upper  part 
descends — a  new  Hberty  (if  we  will  call  it  so),  which  reminds  us  of  the  resolution  of 
the  dominant  chord  in  No.  ^f  y,  and  which,  in  some  degree,  partakes  of  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  this  resolution.  Had  it  been  desirable  to  avoid  this  deviation  from  the 
first  rule  of  the  dominant  chord,  a  close  in  E  minor  might  have  been  efiected  by  means 
of  the  chord  b — e/8— /tj.    Bach  felt,  and  was  justified  in  choeing,  the  better  way. 


Vogler  wants  to  correct  this  progresiion  ;  but  how?  He  leads  fixtm  b — dVi — -fX 
Bach's  close,  but  iiitroducee,  instead  of  the  dominant  chord,  the  dimiiuBhed  t 
with  the  octave  doubled  (b — d^-f — 6),  and  thua,  by  an  improper  duplicatian 
enabled  to  arrive  at  Bach's  close  without  an  apparent  deviation  front  die  general  i 
But  what  is  the  gain  ?  Instead  of  a  clear  dominant  chord  proceeding  with  free 
and  digni^  to  the  subdominant,  we  have  a  musty,  diminished  triad,  which  wc«] 
before-hand  the  efiect  of  the  following  close.  Bach,  too,  had  arrived  at  that  h  in 
bass,  but  he  nobly  returned  to  the  prindple  key. 

Yet,  after  all  that  has  been  sud,  Vogler's  neat  and  carefiilly  conducted  hanr 
will  tie  interesting,  and  will  reward  an  att^itive  examinatiw ;  althou^  he,  in  aud 
undertaking,  and  against  such  a  master  as  Bach,  was  necessarily  defeated. 
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FIRST    DIVISION. 

SEVENTH   SECTION. 

Page  331. 


The  author  hopes  that  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  his 
pupils  write  out  specimens  of  their  skill  in  the  harmonious  treatment  of  chorales  will 
be  welcome  and  useful,  especially  to  teachers.  His  mode  of  trial  has  arisen  from 
long  experience  in  the  instruction  of  numerous  pupils,  displaying  the  greatest  variety 
of  capacity  and  disposition.  The  more  advanced  and  gifted  among  them  have  har- 
monized the  same  chorale  fifty,  eighty,  and  even  ninety  times,  according  to  the 
directions,  but  (with  few  exceptions)  without  a  correction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  not  only  given  a  proof  of  their  proficiency,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  their  teacher,  but  also  most  decidedly  heightened  and  confirmed  that  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  author  usually  selects  the  chorale,  "  Nun  danket  alle  Grott**  (see  Musical 
Appendix),  or  some  other  melody  of  simple  construction  and  favorable  for  a  variety 
of  harmonizations.  This  melody  is  written  upon  a  ruled  sheet  of  music  paper  sufti- 
cientiy  broad  to  contmn  the  whole  upon  a  single  staff.  The  different  harmonizations 
are  then  written  upon  the  staves  below,  bar  under  bar,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
compared  ;  and  should  the  chorale  be  harmonized  in  more  ways  than  there  is  space 
for  upon  the  page,  the  melody  is  again  copied  on  the  top  staff  of  the  second  page. 
Every  task  is  worked  out,  strain  after  strain  ;  first,  the  first  strain,  as  often  as  the 
student  thinks  proper ;  then  the  second,  and  so  on ;  always  comparing  the  subse- 
quent harmonizations  with  the  preceding  ones.  By  this  means,  useless  repetitions 
are  avoided,  which  otherwise  may  easily  creep  in  where  the  same  melody  is  har- 
monized so  many  times.  When  the  student  proceeds  to  the  second  strain,  he  must 
of  course  take  care  that  it  be  in  keeping  with  the  first  in  the  same  harmonization  ; 
and  so  the  third  with  the  second,  &c. 

First  Task. 

The  first  time,  the  chorale  is  accompanied  in  the  most  simple  manner,  with  the 
nearest  harmonies  and  only  fundamental  chords,  without  suspensions,  passing  notes, 
&c. ;  for  instance,  the  above-named  chorale  as  here  : 
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This  accompaniment  is  to  aene  at  the  basis  of  all  the  lutMequoAli^nnoiuzationi 
and  muBt,  therefore,  be  as  simple  as  possible.  By  carefully  examining  it  iil  iiiniHii| 
its  defects,  the  student  is  led  to  gradual  alterations  and  improvementa.  Tliui,  iCir 
■uppose  the  first  accompaniment  to  be  as  in  the  above  exam[de,  we  find,  on  e> 
amination,  that  it  is  not  only  most  simple,  but  also  moat  mea^  ;  becauae 

1 ,  It  ia  confined  to  a  small  number  of  the  nearest  chords ; 

2,  It  contains  only  fundamental  chorda ; 

3,  The  conduct  of  the  parts  is  devtnd  of  interest. 

Sfcon/I  Task. 

Here  the  harmonies  are  to  remain  the  same,  conaisting  agwn  only  of  ca^tDi 
chords.  The  bass  consequently  recruuns  likewise  unaltered  ;  but  the  atudrait  ia  alknni 
to  tranapoae  any  of  its  sounds  into  the  higher  or  lower  octave. 

This  task,  therefore,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  conduct  of  the  nuddle  parta,  ti 
which  a  more  lively  and  melodious  flow  is  to  be  imparted.  With  this  view,  tbi 
itudent  examinea  the  progression  of  the  middle  parts  in  his  first  accompanimeiit 
(No.  j}g).  Here  he  finds  that  the  alto,  as  well  as  the  tenor,  is  moat  meagre.  Hiii 
he  must  attempt  to  remedy  by  leading  the  two  middle  parts  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
introducing  passing  notes  where  it  may  help  to  impart  animation.  Here  are  a  fe« 
axamplea  for  the  first  strain,  all  of  which,  like  the  subsequent  illuatratJona,  have  beoi 
taken,  without  great  nicety  of  choice,  from  uncorrected  specimens  by  anne  of  the 
author's  pupils : 


m^ 
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It  will  be  observed  how  IV  and  III  have  arisen  from  II,  and  VI  from  V. 
Every  new  path  which  is  entered  upon  either  leads  to  new  results  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  reminds  the  writer  of  the  opposite  course  ;  thus,  the  descending  progression 
of  the  middle  parts  in  Nos.  II,  III,  and  IV,  reminds  us  that  these  parts  may  also 
ascend,  as  in  Nos.  V  and  VI,  and  soon  renders  the  possible  extent  of  the  task  so  ap- 
parent, that  the  more  gifled  students  generally  feel  induced  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  more  interesting  or  peculiar  modes  of  treatment.  The  author  seldom  allows  this 
task  to  be  worked  in  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  different  ways. 

The  fruit  of  this  exercise  is  animation  and  improvement  of  the  melodic  capacity, 
because  every  other  consideration  is  excluded,  and  even  the  exercise  of  this  gift  con- 
fined to  a  limited  and  subordinate  sphere  of  activity. 

Third  Task. 
The  most  palpable  imperfection  pervading  the  preceding  exercises,  is  the  stiffness 
of  the  bass,  which  has  continued  to  move  from  root  to  root,  while  the  middle  parts 
have  abeady  assumed  a  more  animated  character.  The  object  of  the  third  series  of 
exercises  is  to  impart  a  livelier  and  more  melodious  flow  to  the  bass.  The  former 
harmonies  are  still  retained,  but  no  longer  confined  to  original  chords,  inversions  being 
now  admitted.  It  is  advisable,  in  these  and  the  subsequent  exercises,  to  commence 
with  the  nearest  and  most  simple  accompaniments,  and  proceed  gradually  to  a  more 
elaborate  or  flowing  treatment  of  the  parts.     Here  are  a  few  illustrations  : 
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of  which  Nu.  IV  cont^ns  a  new  cltord,  which  U  contisiy  to  the  condition  of  the  tail 
while  No.  Ill  is  harmonized  in  five  inrto,  hi  which  there  was  no  necessity.  Tlu 
it  can  only  rarely  bejustijiable,  from  an  aitiatic  ptont  of  uew,  to  comiDence  the  lin 
strain  with  a  chord  of  the  Fourth  and  uxth,  ai  in  No.  VI,  reqtiires  acarcely  ti<  b 
mentioned.  In  a  seriea  of  &om  ten  t«  fifteen  harmonizations  (to  this  number  tbe 
should  extend)  such  a  commencement  should,  however,  now  and  then  be  tried. 
Fmirii    Ttut. 

Here  the  closes  of  the  struns  (the  fixed  points  of  the  modulation}  remain  u  i 
the  first  acromi'onimcnts ;  but  the  intermediate  haraiMiies  which  lead  to  then  v 
altered. 

Fi/lk  Tati. 

F^ally,  the  closes  of  the  different  strsini  are  also  changed,  and  Ud  intooDMrM 
gradually  more  distant  keys. 

In  these  and  the  preceding  exercises,  all  the  means  of  harmonization  and  tit*- 
ment  of  the  parts  gradually  find  employmenL 

1.  The  chfirale  is  harmonized  now  in  a  moie  simple  and  in  a  taart-aiij 

developed  form. 

2.  The  hannony  is  arranged,  not  only  in  four,  but  also  oecauonaDy  in  fm 

or  three  parts. 

3.  The  eanto/ermo  is  now  and  then  assigned  to  the  alto,  tenor,  and  baa. 

And,  lastly ; 

4.  Free  scope  is  ^ven  to  the  talent  of  the  learner,  by  allowii^  him  to  wiitf 

out  the  last  and  crowning  specimen  in  six  or  more  parta  ;  coanectiif ,  if 
he  think  proper,  the  different  modes  of  treatanent  here  pointed  out,  tni 
emjiloying  every  means  in  his  possession  to  give  a  worthy  conclusiw  t« 
the  whole  series  of  exercises,  which  he  sulnnits  to  the  inspection  of  hit 
master. 
In  all  tliese  exercises,  however,  perfei^Mi  of  ftirni  is  to  he   aimed   at  in  even 

single  harmonization ;  as  the  limits  which,  in  the  first  and  second  tasks,  were  ure- 

scribed  to  the  exercise  of  artistic  freedom  arc  now  removed. 
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rrrirjJiJJ^i'ri 


■  ^JU^UJjLtp  1 1 1   liTI'iriJlj'^ 


v?i^jjj|jfrj|fr£^ 


.    ^  Here  the  figure  3  occurs  twice  In  Buccession  over  the  two 
■ounds  a.    Does  this  InvolTe  A  danger  of  false  progress ion?Xo; 
for  it  indicates  one  and  the  same  chord  f/,  a^e.)  The  harmo- 
ny remains  stationary ,  and  conseciuently  cannot  prooeedn/rong- 

^^  According  to  K?  96  (P'74)  we  ought  here  to  write  thus: 


and  with  the  chord  g^h^d^f  proceed  to  Cy#yf:  but  the  sound 
which  follows  is  neither  c,  e,  or  gf  but  b;  we  therefore  retain 
the  dominant  chord  and  write  thus; 


or  more  eooTenieatljr 

rir    il 
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5^^it^'^-fr,^"£ 
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m^^^^M 
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pl^fljE^^ 


3. 


piglP^S^^ 


♦  *1 


^^  Here  also  the  dominant  ( hord  nuist  he  retained  to  the 
pn'vimisly  in  N?3.  Bill  as  the  melody  itself  proceeds  froii 
tt'ntT  may  and  must  remain,  stationary;  ve  therefore  %rit< 
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-iji   I  III  i'"  1""'^  ""■rr'-'rr^ 


..pffijmirfni^Tmvrj^^^m 


^^ 


nr. 


1. 


»-/'tJrrirrrifrrnj|ffrirrrlrr^l'-f 


^^If  we  harmonize  here  as  in  N?  105  the  figure  8  over  a  will  he 

exchanged  for  an  8,  consequently  the  next  sound  b  need  not  to  be 

acroiiipanied  vith  a  dominant  chord. 

^^  It  is  optional  whether  we  accompany  a  longer  sound  in  the  uie. 

Iftdy.(like  the  above  d)  with  one  or  se\'eral  chorda  (one  to  each 

part  of  the  bar.) 
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feLy^^a^_^rffri'i-^^^^^i^ 


^'  Here  the  close  falls  upon  the  third  crotchet  of  the  bar,  (as  I 
lifst  Kff  tii>n  of  X9  204  terminated  upon  the  fifth  crotchet  );t 

-  f  roursf  lessens  the  force  of  the  tl.ise. 
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I  Mill  'riiiuni'  i/i '  f 
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,^t;^,pJj|S 
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VII. 
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ijrlf,r^^l''j)ll  Ml  jlH 
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a. 


3.  jiiijjjiyr'^rrrifrrnrrf^^ 


VI. 


3. 


*)  Here  the  close  falls  upon  the  third  crotchet  of  the  bar,  (as  the 
(irst  section  of  X?  1^04  terminated  upon  the  fifth  crotchet); this 
i-f  course  lessens  tbe  force  of  the  close. 
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VII. 


.  j!ti'i"ii|iiJ|iriiifr|.|yljijrii^ 
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IX. 


J^T^JjlJtJJlrH 


3. 


^Eff^SE 


^ 


X. 


m^mm^ 


3. 


a 


Ji'iirryiJrrJi.i.ihiii'frr.M 


XI 
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^^ 


2^,n''|irf^fi^ 


XII. 


Nil  I  III  irni^Tri 


.■<r-r^rr 


I  f  I  f  J  .Ji.^.l^ 
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■  j;i' r  r rtr^fT  r I r 'r  r  JiJ  r^ 


T-pM  i \ i-t^^p  i  i \ ,\  i\  '\  II-: 
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/'^ "  'rir  ff  III  I  I  1 1'  I'l^f^Hi 


r  r  n  I. 
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rrrrr  r  i  ^  ^'-^-^ 


»--ftf.rrirfrif|  i|  I  ih  i^T^ 
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■  j?'if|.  prirrri|ifif|f|  i|fi^ 
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rrnriTrriJJi^^ip^^ 
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f^mrrfhriyi^iiijrri'  HHjij.ii 


Undante. 


XVI. 


Uu  peco  agitatp, 


»-^<''ni'ni''rfrif^ 


xvn. 

(Reminiscence  from  SpoNTiKi-(Froiii  Memoiy.) 


Mlegretto. 


Ji'arfif 


♦Jlhig  period  evidently  closes  imperfectly  (wtth  the  tliird  in  the 
upper  part);  ve  must  presuine  that  this  is  in  keepinjof  with  the  cha 
racter  of  the  strain. 


lojns 


5.  Mx#|fJ^g^-YfY^- 


«  '  '    '      6    »  «    a   to 


.■I  H3  7      B    J  l>  '^a  5 

t  .^  it  7  7  *       -. 
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Mach's  mit  mir,  Oott,  nach  deiner  6itt£ 


I  rrri-iJJ^i^JJ^iJ  ■i'jii 


KuiY  diAket  alle  Oott. 

/7\ 


Ach!  v-ann  werd'ich  dahin  koinmen':! 


3.^^^^ 


Ach  schunster  Jesu,  luein  VerlaiiKen. 


ij^'rjirrrrl^^ 


|]|^.lfrrrl"'''^l  'iin  lu  'i  '^ 


Auf,  ihr  Christen,  Christ!  Glieder. 


'I  |J  J'jI  !■!  J^  r  r  I'  I  'i 


Zeuch  ein  lu  deinen  Thoren. 


«:yiif  urrf^ 


I0.S15 


32S 


7. 


Ach  wie  nichtijif,  acb  vie  flUcbtig. 

t .III. .JSH, 


Einer  ist  Koni^»  Immanuel  sieget. 


H. 


Jfrrm] 


Auf^aiif  mein  Hen  iiiit  Freuden.. 


».  4ki'.^\ifff\,\  \i\\j\i\'\  m 


Mache  dich,  mein  Geist,  bereit. 


Auferstehiiy  ja  aaferstelm. 


II.  jilll.!!.!   J    J 
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O  Evigkeit,  du  Doimerwort 


i:a. 


T' i1 


\Q4tiS 
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Warum  betrlibst  du  dich^mein  Hers. 

f7S 


•  ia.j Ill  I  iTffTTnTrrn 


Panket  dem  Herrenydenn  er  ist  sehr  freundlich. 


Ich  haV  mein'  Sach'Ctott  heinij^estellt. 


Wunderbarer  KSnig. 


WIe  schon  leuchtt  uns  der  Moi^ngt^rit. 


y 


2S^ 


(7S       ^ 


U\\'\k\  ^\ 


Herr,  ich  habe  missgehandelt . 


-if'  J  'iii"^ 


'I  I  '■'Iff  I  Jlfri 


IO,ff|f 
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Was  meiu  Gott  vill. 


Fasck 


ibch'  allLielt;    er      wSh  .let 


Vat       aein    Oott  will,    fB.ieheh' 

Zn  hel...frii    Ut      er     <!«■     be..rcit,   dcr .   an      iha 


Oi 


jep- 1    J  -"^^4J^ 


4     .4     J.     ^i^    .      i     J:laj     J 


fttetft         dai  Be 

gUa bet  fe 


Kr    hilft    aas      Wotb^    d« 


• 5C I I . i  " 


'■I  '|iV"ii'"]  V-1  rr'"  I VI 


I 


treu e      Gott,  und      iaehti..g«t     mit  Maai  . .  len.MVr    ihm  Tcr 


^y 


J-i  ii:    AA  A    J.  :i  A-    .1    J. 


I  ii Ill  n 


.  traut    and        auf    ibn  bant,  den  irird  er  nicht  rer . .  .Lai .*«a, 

tLiiiB  ist  KothyO  Herr^dies  Eine. 

Erang*  Chorale  A  Organ  book. 


I     s 


lO,«l5 


S33 


Ach  mein  Herr  JesUydein  NaheBein. 


£▼.  Cliomle  J:  Oi^gmi  Mock. 


iiijiii:ii!ifi 


V  "  rr 


r'<  tjl  'v 


io,mB 


S3  2 


Was  mein  Gottirill. 


Fasch. 


|i"{  I'l    I  IT  III 


Vm       aein    Oott  will,    fB.iebeh    all',  .selt;    er     wSh  .let 
Zd  hel...feu    lit      cr     dam     b«..reit,   dcr^  an      iha 


*C» 


s 


^^^^^^^ 


tt€tt        dAt  Be 

SIav bet  f« 


itel 

•t«. 


Kr    hilft   tkum     Hotb^   der 


/?N 


^^^^^^ 


i  J  J     J  -.J    ^  i  ^   i  ia     ii 

iiv'M'lJiiiiL    U 


trea •      Gott,  and      iBohti  .  .g«t     mit  Miiat . .  len.Wer   ihm  rer.  . 


. .  traat    imd        aof    ihn  bant,  den  irird  er  nicht  Ter...Lat 


EiiiB  ist  KothyO  Herr^dieB  Eine. 

KTaag.  Chorale  ^  Organ  book.  . 
^  J~J^ ^ 


lO«Cll   * 


S33 


Ach  mein  Herr  Jesu,  dein  NaheBein. 


Et.  Cliomle  A  Oi^gMii  Mock. 


^'<  tji  'v 


wjm 


'  SS4- 
O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden. 

1 l_l_^ «v 


3jj  J  J.JU1J.J. 


^^ 


r 


W 


^i  ^iij 


'l/I^iI   r'M.' 


Ein'  feste  Burg. 


Jesufl^meine  Zuversicht. 


Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder. 


3. 


T^fr^^F^^^^^ 


10.8  IS 


63S 
An  M'asserflUssen  Babylon. 


•  ffl)  */  r  1^ 


Nffl'l  II 


Dies  Bind  die  heirgen  zehn  Oebot. 

/7\ 


Kouiiii,  Gk)tt  SchOpfer,  heilij^r.  Oeist. 

^  . ^ ^ 


»■  j^r  llJJlJIf^^ 


XXIII. 

Christ,  unser  Herr,  ztim  Jordan  kam. 


-/ij  jJij.jTji^ 


Er8ohienen  ist  der  herrlich' Taf(. 


a-^g^fXljj  M||    li   lll'ii|   I 


■  /"J 1 1 "  'irr^'irr '  'iiijffjf 


]0;f» 


136 


a 


Mit  n-ied'ond Freud'  ii  h  falir'  dahin. 


Auf  lueinen  lieben  6ott. 

J7\ 


■  #i!jijifri^ 


Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  ISsst  valten. 


Kun  koinntt  der  Heiden  Holland. 


•.■ 


IKitten  vir  im  Lehen  sind. 


iiiii'iiLrjiijiirn7i 


.LjMJJJiJjM^ 


ia«u 
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Andant*. 


1. 


'1  llT't'll'l  H^ 


O     Hanc..tii..ii.ma,       o       pi  ..^.  .U..ai.  aui,     dnl..ci« 


Tir..4PD  ]fa..ri -«!        Ma-.ter  •..■iA...ta,      in te.me. 


rr  fr  I  Tr  r  r  itI::^ 


xx 


^ 


<i....rft  pro    BO 


.bin! 


nv€  Henri  quatre. 


3. 


Wenn  ich  ein  VJi^lein  Var'. 


j^j  J'miJ.J'^r  u^ir'f-nrr^ 


^  I 


tr 


Vhen   ve  are    part.ed  and     I   matt  lire  with. out  mj  love;  Qh 
8iud  wir  ge..trhiedifn,atKl  ioh  mint     le. .  .bea  .  oh.ne  dich:  gieb 


T€hi   enn  .ten  ted ,  a  star  vhineK  from    a...boTe!Be  eotiitant   to    me,    aw 
dich   iu..fned«Q,  du  bifct  meiu    tfiii..rit(    Lieht.Seimlr   be.  ityn.di{$,  ireu. 


I   ftliall  be    to  thee;  My      er  .  r«  drop  of  blood,  !■  thine  mjr  mHiden    g^ood. 
uit .  ab .  .wea dig;mein  letiter  Tropfen  Bint  M  dir^mein  Fn.f^el     gut. 

H!'ith  affectiofMt€  simplicity. 


5. 


faleen,       iF....to    the    air     Jd 
ar^     ich  ein  iriU.der     Falke,        ioh    wollt^iikohi  tehaiagen 


•oar,     Ind    then   a.g^iin       de.aeendiag    ilT     dovn    h?.tofe  llCr   door. 

•irf,       and  iroUt^mirhnie..d«*r..latte]i     Tor     Mei;..Bea  Oni:£eB   HanK. 

lOJilS 


S3H 


Moderato. 


6. 


Of  th«  pa«p  I  felt       no 
Weuiiich  an  den  leti..ten 


nuncan  teIl,vt)«»B  I        Ifft    my     maiden 
A    bend  denk; all  ich      Abaiebied    von    ifar 


fair!         For  the    luoon  ithoiie    kO  bright  when  1  bade  her   Adiea,     but   my 

nahin!     Dana  der  Moud  lobien  to  bell,  ich  Muitit*    tchei.den  von  ihr;dochmeiB 


heart       remained     with        her!         For  the    moon      ihone     a»o  bright  when  1 
Hen     blieb   itetti    bei        ihr!        dennder    Mond   ichien    lo    hell,  ieh  mnakt' 


i :  if  r  I  ^'' It  I?::  hy,:;i 


bade    her      A..diav:     bat    »y    heart        re..Miaia\l 
•chei..dea    too    ihr;    doeh  Mein    Hern    blieb      atett 

XXVII. 


Aus  lueineB  Herzens  Grilnde. 


vith 
bei 


her. 


Sf^b.  Bach. 


^j.  1  Al 


\f>ri,>  i^iif'i^yim 


.4.  Vogler. 


mh\':j2t\^\  i^'i'^i'lri 


^^Ji}  J 


AA    A    Jig    !   Ji. 


10,2LS 
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i  IXiJ. 


S^ 


ry 


aJ/l]f'lUl^'iC^ 


II 


Jl 


iQSIf 


.640 
Es  it>t  das  Hell  uns  koiunit^n  her. 


Vogler. 


*'^^>^ 


iJ3ii— i 


V. 


.^4^^^^^  I 


J.»ij. 


6-  h 


2 


XI 


XX 


^5: 


«       5       -       4      qj       f 

4*         4         3         )^  4         ^ 


s 


O   '  o 


<y 


b7 


O       CI 


b7       b« 


4 
3 


XT 


ITCT 


^C 


7 
5 


6-4       4. 
b7        4    -«       «        _5^ 


I 


io.cr^ 
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A. 

Accent,  21. 

Accompaniment,  50,  279. 
Acoustics,  47. 
.Solian  mode,  335,  355. 
AarAnena,  393. 
AU'  ottaya,  112. 
Alto,  71,  303,  305,  313. 
Anticipation,  234. 
Appoggiatuiu,  393. 
Art,  1. 

forms  of,  3. 

laws  of,  11. 

Augmentation,  29. 

Augmented  interval,  69. 

Autnentic,  335. 

Auxiliary  sounds,  74,  246,  390,  396. 


B. 


Bach  (C.  P.  K.),  893. 

Bach  (Seb.),  217,  251,  328,  342,  348,  348, 

381,  445,  501. 
Bar,  21. 

Bass,  71,  303,  305. 
Becker  (C.  F.),  321. 
Beethoyen  (L.  y.),  28,   114,  206,  217,  280, 

864,  367,  380. 
Bipartite  form,  57. 
Boieldieu,  154. 


C. 


Calvisius  (Seth.),  344. 

Canon,  5. 

Cantus  firmus  (canto  fermo),  303,  311,  312. 

Chain  of  phrases,  200. 

Change  note,  240. 

Character  of  the  parts,  333. 

Chorale,  280. 

Chord,  66,  72,  227. 

apparent,  262. 

common,  86. 

inverted,  109,  110. 

of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  110,  296. 

fourth  and  sixth,  1 10. 

ninth,  138,  141. 


Chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  141, 


minor  seventh,  147,  179. 
sixth,  110. 

sixth  and  seventh,  144.  * 
sixth  and  ninth,  145. 
third  and  fourth,  110. 


180, 
207. 


of  transition,  251,  395. 


Church  close  (see  Plagal  close). 
Church  modes,  332. 
Chorus,  272,  274. 
Chromatic  scale,  43. 
Chromaticists,  365. 
Close,  52,  53,  95,  206,  284,  286. 
Coda,  59,  205. 
Combination,  72,  283,  382. 
Composition,  1. 

instrumental,  3. 

vocal,  3. 

pure,  4. 

in  one  part,  17,  269. 

for  two  parts,  45,  52. 

for  four  parts,  66. 

for  more  than  four  parts. 


for  less  than  four  parts. 


Connexion  (see  Combination). 
Consecutive  octaves,  73. 

fifths,  74. 

Consonance  (concords). 
Construction,  192. 
Counterpoint,  3. 

D. 

Dance,  6. 

Deceptive  dose,  206,  284. 
Diminished  intervals,  69. 
Diminuation,  29. 
Discant,  71,  303,  305. 
Dissonance  (discord) 
DociHty,  10. 
Dominant,  49,  12,  187. 

chord,  75,  76,  77,  92,  96,  152. 

187,  208. 

harmonics,  257. 

triad,  181. 


270, 
321. 
266, 
818. 


-  seventh,  75,  175. 


Dorian  mode,  335,  361. 
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Doable  chorus,  274. 
Doubling  of  intervals,  115. 

£. 

Elementary^  composition,  5. 
Enharmonic  alteration,  161. 

polyphonism,  183. 

Episode,  61. 
Extreme  parts,  303. 

F. 

False  progression,  73,  117. 

.  relation,  161. 

Fasch,  300. 

Fifth,  66,  118. 

Fifths,  eonsccutiye,  73,  74,  378. 

circle  of,  337. 

Figuration,  44,  375,  396. 
Fonns,  artistic,  3,  5. 

doctrine  of,  6. 

Fundamental  chord,  107. 
Fugue,  5. 


G. 


Gaelic  melodies,  366. 

Genius,  7. 

Omut  durumy  339. 

moUe^  339. 

Gluck,  9. 
Graces,  393. 
Graun,  300. 
Groundbass,  79. 

H. 

Half-close,  53,  105. 
Handel,  230,  274. 
Harmonic  mass,  47. 

motivo,  107. 

basis,  103. 

figuration,  209. 

sequences,  101,  400. 

Harmonization,  79,  117,  187. 
Harmony,  47. 

close,  122. 

dispersed,  123. 

law  of.  76,  117,  187. 

normal  form  of,  303. 

Haydn,  393. 

Homophone,  5. 

Hyper,  339. 

Hypo,  339. 

Hypo-Ionian  mode,  339,  345. 

I. 

Imitation,  5. 
Imperfect  close,  67,  95. 
Inycrsion,  109. 
Instrumental  composition,  3. 
Integral  parts,  274. 
Interval,  68,  69. 

omission  of,  113. 

Interweaving  of  chords,  233. 
Ionian  mode,  335,  342. 


Key,  283,  368. 


K. 


L. 

Lingering  sounds,  489. 
Lisrt,  407,  471,  476. 
Logier,  423. 
Lower  parts,  50. 
Lydian  mode,  335,  362. 

M. 

Major  intervals,  68. 

key,  147. 

scale,  133. 

triad,  84. 

Mannerism,  10. 
March,  5. 
Marchettus,  364. 
Masses,  harmonic,  47. 
Maxims,  22,  62,  94. 
Mediating  chords,  159. 
Mehul^  155. 
Melodies,  3. 

Melodic  principle,  202,  262. 
Melody,  3,  21,  26,  50. 
Member,  44. 
Middle  parts,  71,  303. 
Minor  interval,  69. 

scale,  134. 

triad,  84. 

Mixolydian  mode,  335,  346. 
Mixed  chords,  254. 
Modulation,  154,  202,  210. 

into  foreign  keys,  164,  340. 

indications  of,  166. 

means  of,  154,  179. 

order  o£^  191. 

by  skips,  213. 

Modulatory  passages,  170. 

MordmUy  393. 
Mortimer,  353. 
Motion,  27. 

contrary,  64,  74. 

Motivo,  27,  107,  376. 
Mozart,  32,  155,  208,  217,  250,  263. 
Music,  school  of,  3,  69,  112,  161,  173,  369. 
science  of,  152,  369. 

N. 
National  airs,  366. 
Natural  harmony,  47. 
Ninth,  chord  of  the,  138. 

0. 

Octave,  112. 

Octaves,  consecutive,  73,  378. 

Organ,  381. 

Or^an  point,  214. 

Original  chords,  109. 

Outer  parts  (see  Extreme  parts). 

P. 

Parallelism,  131. 

Parallel  key,  88. 

Part,  50,  71,  303. 

Passing  note,  238,  381,  390,  396. 

Passing  notes,  diatonic,  241. 

chromatic,  243. 

Pedal  bass,  214. 

notes,  64. 

Perfect  close,  95. 
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Performance,  432. 
Period,  24,  39. 
Phrase,  24,  30,  200,  280. 
Phrygian  mode,  335,  358. 
Plag^  close,  105,  285. 

melody,  336. 

Polyphonic,  5. 

Polyphonism,  enharmonic,  183. 

Position  of  the  chords,  99. 

Prelude,  103. 

Preparation,  223. 

Principal  key,  164. 

pait,  50. 

part  of  the  har,  21. 

l*rcvious  principal  part,  21. 
Purcell,  267. 

a 

Qualification  of  the  learner,  7. 

R. 

Relatiye  key,  88. 

Repetition,  28. 

Resolution,  76,  152,  203,  378. 

Reversion,  28. 

Rhythm,  21. 

Rhythmics,  3. 

Root,  47,  49. 

S. 
Scale,  18. 

chromatic,  43. 

diatonic,  18. 

-  major,  133. 

minor,  135. 

Schein,  343. 

School  of  Composition,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Schubert  (F.),  367. 

Score,  71. 

Second,  augmented,  135. 

Secondary  key,  164. 

part,  21,  50. 

Section,  23,  36. 

Semitone,  68. 

Sequences  of  fifths.  73,  74,  379. 

—  fourths,  404,  478. 

: octaves,  78,  378. 

sevenths,  478. 

sixths,  478. 

ninths,  185. 

dominant  chords,  172. 

— i—  phrases,  200. 

Shake,  393. 

Signatures  of  the  church  modes,  339. 
Sonata,  5. 
Song  form,  56. 


Soprano  (see  discant). 
Strain,  57. 

Spontini,  155,  235,  263. 
Style,  432. 
Subdominant,  69. 
Succession  of  chords,  17. 
Suspensions,  223. 

from  above,  224. 

from  below,  231. 

of  roots,  229. 

T. 

Talent,  7. 

TasioMlo  (t.  s.),  112. 
Tenor,  71,  303,  305. 
Tetrachord,  20. 
Third,  66. 

Thorough  bass,  112,  121,  124,  127,  142,  145, 

149,  225,  227,  231,  240. 
Tonic,  19,  49. 
Tonic  chord  (or  triad),  69. 

harmony,  69. 

Transition,  395. 
Transposition,  339. 
Treble,  71. 
Triad,  67, 181. 

augmented,  254,  256,  258. 

diminished,  118,  209. 

major,  84. 

minor,  84,  182. 

dominant,  181. 

tonic,  69. 

Tripartite  form,  60. 
Tiitonus,  479. 
Tucher,  500. 
Tiirk,  321. 

Turn,  393. 

Two-part  harmony,  45. 

Typical  form,  281. 


IJnisono,  111. 
Upper  part,  50. 


U. 


V. 


Vocal  Composition,  3. 
Voice,  compass  of,  368. 
Vogler,  508. 

W. 

Walther,  344. 

Weber  (C.  M.),  155,  248,  252. 

Weber  (G.),  368. 

Whole  close,  53. 

Whole  tone,  68. 
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It  is  tniste 
press,  in  order  the  chorales,  beginning  at  p.  502,  having  been  hastily  adopted, 

^^!fr^  ^^S  text  were  taken  from  it.     On  the  revisal  of  the  work,  however. 
The  reader 

facilitating  hi^^dient  to  suppress  this  translation  (for  reasons  which  the  reader 
date),  while,  by  a  mere  oversight,  it  was  not  removed  from  the 
ecessity  for  its  insertion  here,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  quotations 

3S,  Ex.  so,  the  t 
line  13,  for  fr, 


4S 
44 

48 

58 
68, 
81 

88 

90 
08 


100 
102 
105 
III 
112 
115 

ISO 

IS4 
127 
180 
135 
144 
145 
151 
165 
166 


178 
174 

175 
176 

180 
185, 
198 

204 

806 

812 

817 

224 
225 
284 


836 
247 


Ex.  50,  bar  6 
Ex.  59,  for  7 
Ex.  76,  ftrst 

line  9,  toT  7»ziieoster  Jesu,  was  hast  du  verbrochen. 
Note,  ninth  1 

line  9,  tor  e^ved  Jesus,  are  thy  sins  so  grievous  ? 

line  18,  tor  (5  ^^^^^  ^^  solch  hart  Urtkeil  hat  gesprochen  ? 
||^"Jj%^thou  indeed  of  man  the  most  mischievous  ? 

last  line  bnt  9  ist  die  Schuldf  in  was  fur  Missethaten 
Ex.  143,  fou^  must  thou  suffer,  for  what  crimes  exceeding 

last  line  but  ■ 

Note  (2),  serf  du  gerothen  ? 

Ex.  154,  for  I  ^ 

Ex.155, thi^ thou,  Lord,  bleeding? 

Ex.  167(IIl4  ^ 

bass,  i^ 
Ex  171  sec^ 

line  1,  tor  fA^  wunderbarltck  ist  doch  diese  Strafe  ! 
Note, 'line  4,y  wonderful  this  proof  of  love  exceeding ! 

Note,  line  5,j 

Ex.  SOI,  bar|  ^e  Hirte  leidetfur  die  Schafe, 

line  13/for  id  fiuthful  shepherd  for  his  flock  is  bleeding, 

line  15,  rea«E  ^  ^ 

last  line  baij  Schuld  hezahU  der  EcUe,  der  Gerechte, 

with  his  precious  blood  this  god-man,  Jesus, 

seine  Knechte. 
release  us. 

hat  dirh  so  geschlageUy 
do  you  thus  illtreat  him  ? 

n  Heil,  und  dich  mit  Plagen 
jy  mock,  revile,  and  beat  him  ? 

and  el 

line  2,  tor  ^Uibel  zugericht  ? 
Note,  line  5J^  *^ 

Ex.  857,  bai  on  his  sufferinin  feed? 

-858,''»'^  * 


last  line  bul 
Ex.  243,  for 

Note,  line  6, 
Ex.  244,  in 
stead 
last  line  bul 
line  13,  for 
line  12,  for 

lines  1  and 

Ex.  291,  bi 
sert 

line  4, 

a/iftl 
Ex.  320. 


'^m\'i»  biaja  nicht  ein  Sunder, 


892,  ca  whom  you  are  tormenting 
852,  Ex.  400,  bai ,  ^^y  ,^^  j^,j^g  Kinder  ; 

■  401,  baj 

J^^  h  malice  unrelenting, 
259',  ^tel^iMt »  Missethaten  weisst  du  nieht, 
- ;  N^t  to?4 »  never  done  an  evU  deed. 

—  I  Ex.424,b« 

862,  Ex.  428,  lai 

last  < 
868,  Ex.  429,  « 

read! 
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